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"Whether yon wish to zaodel & flower in wax; to stady the roles of etiquette; 
to serve & relish for breakfisst or sapper ; to plan a dinner for a large party or a small 
one; tO'CTtre a headache; to make a will; to get married; to bory a relative; whatever 
yoa may wish to do, make, or to enjoy, provided your desire has relation to the 
necesdties of domestic life, I hope yon will not fail to * Enquire Within.'** — BdUor, 



ENQXHRERS ARE REFERRED TO THE INDEX AT THE END 
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AD?BETI8EMENT TO THE FOETT.FOUBTH EDITION. 

"Enquire Within** is deeply indebted for past favoHTS, and a]ixi<mB 
to obtain the cordial and warm recommendation of its Mends in all 
parts of the World. Cheapness and yaiied nsefdlness are its prominent 
characteristics. Within the space of a few years no less a number than 

HALF A MILLION COPIES HAVE BEEN PUBLISHED. 

This Edition has been brought out with the intention of its being 

still more worthy of success. No really useful part has been 

omitted. The Classification has been improyed, in accordance with 

many friendly suggestious, and Additions have been made, both modem 

and interesting. 

Banting and Diet, the favourite game of Croqu^ Decalcomanie and 
Dlaphanie, &c., have been added; as well as an entire Chapterfor the use 
of Ladies, containing Instructions iir Crochet, Tatting, Netting, Knitting, 
Ac., with illustrative patterns, under the title of " Enquibk WiTfiiN upon 
Fancy Needlework."* Enquirers on the laws of Landlord and Tenant, 
Husband and Wife, Debtor and Creditor, are supplied with latest 
inAmnation. Diseases and their Bemedies, and Medicines, their Uses 
and Doses, have received special attention. In adcBtion to a \iery 
earefdlly arranged Index, a new Summary of Contents has been SftppHed, 
ftnd no labour or expense has been spared, with the hope that every 
RMtder may receive complete and satisflEu^ry replies from 
ENQUIBE WITHIN UPON EVBRYTHINa 

♦ "Enquire Within upon Fancy Needlework" can be had separately, sewed in 
m^mahomib wtajpper, piioe Fotm^iiroB, or post iree, PkVli^nrai, of any boohseller, 
or of HoxTLeTON and Sons, 7, Paternoster Buildings, London. 
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Twenty-six Voluines are now published of this fAYonrite Series 
enumerated as under. The entire Series contains upwards ci Sevbm 
Thousand pages of closely printed matter. They are entirely 
original in Han, executed with the most conscientious care, — 
and embrace tlie very essence of demonstratiTe Truth and inductiTe 
Beasoning. The Indexes have been prepared with great labour, and 
alone occupy above 500 pages. A vast Fund of valuable Ii^ormation, 
embracing every Subject of Interest or Utility, is thus attainable, 
and at a merely nominal Cost 

These Works are in such general demand, that the Sale has already 
reached considerably upwards of 

ONE MILLION VOLUMES. 

The attention of all parties interested in the dissemination of sound 
theoretical Instruction and practical Knowledge is particularly directed 
to the Twenty-six Volumes in this Series of Popular and Valuable 
Books. 

1 — 8. "Daily Wants, The Dictionaby of," a Cyclopsedia 
embracing nearly 1,200 pages of sound Information upon all matters 
of Practical and Domestic Utility. The sale of upwards of 100,000 
oopies of this Work afifords the best evidence of its intrinsic value. 

4—7. "UsBFUL Knowledgb, The Dictionaby of," a Book of 
Beference upon History, Geography, Science, Statistics,, dec, A 
Companion Work^to the " Dictionary of Daily Wants." 

8 & 9. "Medical and Surgical B^nowledgb, The Dictionary op/* 
a complete Practical Guide on Health and Disease, for FamiHeB, 
Emigrants, and Colonists. 

10. "Enquire Within upon Everything." 

11. " Thb Bbason Why, Dbnomin ational," giving the Origin, Histofy, 
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■ad Tenets of the various Christian Sects, with the Beasons assigned by 
ikenudves for their specialities of Faith and forms of Worship. 

12. "The Reason Why, Physicax Gboobapht and Gboloot,** 
containing upwards of 1,200 Beasons, exphinatoiy of the Physical 
Phenomena of the Earth and the Sea, their (Geological History, and 
iStkQ Geographical distrihution of Pkmts, Animals, and the Human Bace. 

13. "The Eeason Why, Biblical and Saorbd Histoby,** a Family 
Guide to Scripture Headings, and a Handbook for Biblical Students. 

14. " The Bbason Why, Gbnbbal Science," a Collection of many 
Hundreds of Beasons for things which, though generally received, are 
imperfectiy understood. This Volume has reached a sale of Forty* 
eight Thousand. 

15. "The Beason Why, Historical," designed to simplify the 
study of English History, and to arouse a disposition to trace the 
connection between the Cause and the Event' 

16. "The Beason Why, Natdral History," giving Beasons for 
very numerous interesting Facts in connection with the Habits and 
Instincts of the various Orders of the Animal Kingdom. 

17. "The Beason Why, Gardening and Farming," giving some 
Thousands of Beasons for various Facts and Phenomena in ref^ence 
to the Cultivation and Tillage of the Soil 

18. " The Beason Why, Housewife's Domestic Science," affording 
to tiie Manager of Domestic Affairs intelligible Beasons for tiie various 
duties she has to superintend or to perform. 

19. " Journey of Discovery all Round our House ; or, the 
Interview," containing additional Information upon Domestic Matters 

20. "The Practical Housewife and Family Medical Guide,'* 
a Series of Instructive, Papers on Cookery, Food, Treatment of the 
Sick, Ac.. Ac. 
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21. '' The Family Sate-all," a SyBtem of Secondarj Cookery, with 
Invalnable Hints for Economy in the use of every Article of Household 
Gonsamption. 

22. " Notices to Cobbespondents," a Work full ot curious Matters 
oi Fact; a collection of important Information on all Subjects, from real 
Answers to Correspondents of various Magazines and Newspapers. 

2d. "The Co&neb Cupboabd," containing Domestic Information, 
numerous Needlework Designs, and Instructions for the Aquarium, 
Skeleton Plants, &c. 

24. "Life Doubled by the Economy' of Time," and "How a 
PsNKY BECAME A THOUSAND PouNDs." The first of thoso Works 
teaches the Value of Moments, and shows hew life may be abridged and 
fall short of its true aim and happiness, by a careless indifference to trifles 
of Time. ThesecondWorkpursuesa similar argument with reference to 
Money, which is the representative of all things ot material Value. 

26 & 26. " WoNDBBFUL Thinos; " or accurate and interesting descrip- 
tions of the Wonders of all Nations. In two series, with numerous 
iUustrations. 
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PREFACE BY THE EDITOR. 

Ir there be any among my Eeaders who, having turned over the 
pages of "Enquieb Withiit," have hastily pronounced them to 
be confused and ill-arranged, let them at once refer to The 
IiTDEX,* and for ever hold their peace. 

The Index is, to the vast congregation of useful hints and 
receipts that fill the boundary of this volume, like the Dibectosy 
to the great aggregation of houses and people in London. 

No one, being a stranger to London, w^ould run about asking for 
"Mb. Smith." But, remembering the Christian name and the 
profession of the individual wanted, would turn to the Dieectobt, 
and trace him out. 

Like a house, every paragraph in ** Enquiee Within*' has its 
number, — and the Index is the Dibectobt which will explain 
what Eacts, Hints, and Instructions inhabit that number. 

For, if it be not a misnomer, we are prompted to say that 
"Enqttibb Within" is peopled with thousands of ladies and 
gentlemen, who have approved of the plan of the work, 
and contributed something to its store of useful information. 
There they are, waiting to be questioned, and ready to reply. 
Only a short time ago, the facts and information now assuming 
the conventional forms of printing types, were active thoughts in 
the minds of many persons. Their fingers traced those thoughts 
upon the page, for the benefit of whomsoever might need informa- 
tion. We must not separate the thought from the mind which 
gave it birth ; we must not look upon these writings as we should 
upon the traces left by the snail upon the green leaf, having 
neither form nor meaning. Behind each page some one lives to 
answer for the correctness of the information imparted, just as 
certainly as where, in the window of a dwelling, you see a paper 

« The Index will be found at page 339, 
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directing you to •'Enquibe "Within," some one is there to 
answer you. 

Old Dr. KiTCHMTEB lives at No. 45 ; Mrs. Hitchiko Kves at 
202; Mrs. Child lives at 1805; Mr. BANTi^a at 1663; Dr. 
Stbkhottsb at 1670; Dr. Ebasmus Wilson at 1594; Dr. South* 
WOOD Smith at 1638; Dr. Blaib at 1957; M. Soteb at 1064; 
Dr. Babington at 2163 ; Dr. Clabke at 2140 ; a Doctob lives at 
451; a Gabdeneb at 224; a Schoolmasteb at 168; a Dancikq 
Masteb at 124; an Abtist at 2296; a Natitbalist at 2085; 
a Modelleb at 2102 ; a Cook at 972 ; a Philanthbopist at 
1287; a Lawteb at 1359; a Subobon at 767; a Chess Plateb 
at 57 ; a Chemist at 632 ; a Bbew^eb at 2044 ; and so on. 

"Well ! there they live — ^always at home — knock at their doors 
^Enquibb "Within, no fees to pat ! ! 

We have taken so much care in selecting our information, and 
.have been aided by so many kind friends in the production of our 
Volume, that we cannot turn to any page without at once being 
reminded of the Genebotjs Ebiend who abides thebe. 

To some extent, though in a far less degree, we have been 
indebted to the authors of the following useful books. In the first 
place we must express our chief obligations to " Dr. Kitchineb's 
Cook's Obaole;" to "The Cook," in ^^Houlstan and Sons* 
Industrial lAhrary ;''* "The Shopkbepeb's Guide," "The 
"Wipe's Own Cookebt," " Home Tbuths pob HoifE Peace," 
"The Pbactioal Housewife," and to several of the Volumes 
of the "Ebason "Why" Sbbies. 
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ON THE PUBLICATION 01 THE 

rOITB HUNDBED AND TEIBTIETH THOVSAID. 

OP 

"ENQUIRE WITHIN.*' 

BY THE EDITOR. 

OiTLT a few sliort years have sped 

Since I this wori^ of lore begun ; 
By thousands sought, bj millions read. 

All their approving smiles I've won. 
Now, while reflecting on the past, 

My day of life seems dosing in, 
Let me, while powers of reason last, 
"Enquire Within." 

Oh, ye — who gentle are and fair — 
Who to these modest pages turn, 

To raise a smile, to soothe a care, 
Or some moot point of duty leam,~ 

Forget not this : that whilst you live. 
Tour hearts may yield to pride or sin j 

Take, then, the warning here I give, — 
« Enquire Within." 

Would you acquire the greatest peace — 
The sweetest joy — this world can give ? 

Bid hatred, pride, and envy cease, 
And learn a Christian's life to live ; 

Each eve, before your eyelids close, 
And lumbers of the night begin. 

That your own heart may find repose, 
" Enquire Within." 
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ENQUIRE WITHIN 



VTOV 



EVERYTHING. 



1. Choice of Articles of Food. 

—Nothing is more important in the af- 
fairs of housekeeping than the choice of 
wholesome food. We have heen amused 
by a conundrum which is as follows : — 
" A man w^it to market and bought t%p6 
fish. When Ije reached home he found 
they were the same as when he had 
bought them ; yet there were thre» ! 
How was this ? '* The aniswcr! iarr*" He 
bought two mackarel, amdone^rai^^ / " 
Those who enyy him his bai-gain need 
not care about the folhywingjiaDes; but 
to others they 'vdll be valuable :-*- 

2. MACKAR^Lmustbeperfectly fresh, 
or vt ^ a very indi£fereiit fish; it will 
neither uear carriage, nor being kept 
many hours out of md water. 1^^ firm- 
ness of the ^esh, and the clearness of 
the eyes, /must b^ the criterkm of -fresh 
mackarel, tis they are of ifll other fish. 

3. TuBBOT, and all fiat white fifih» 
are ri^ und firm when fi;esh ; the un- 
der ,^nde ; should be of a rich «ream 
cdonn When out of leaflon, or too long 
lEept, thii bdoomes a bhiiah wlute, aiid 
the flesh soft and flaccid. Ackarbrighl 
eye in fish is a^ a ttadc of beid^ fhi^ 
and good. 

4. Cod is known to be fresh by the 
rigidity of tiie musdes (or flesh) ;'^the 
redness of the gills, and clearness of th^ 
eyes* Crimping mueh improTes this 
fish. I ' , -' , f .H '\'.' 

6. SALMoir.^«^Therflai«ttr and exeel^ 
ImeeDif tlot fidt depends upon its fr«E&« 
11688, ind^ the shonrtnees of time siace it 



was eaught ; for no method can con^ 
pkt^ preserve the deHoate flavour it 
nas 'vmen just taken oat of the water. 
A gneat cteal of what is brought to Lon- 
don ha;^ been packed in ice, and comes 
from the 8coteh and Irish rivers, and, 
thou^ perfectly fresh, is not quite equal 
to Thames salmon. 

6. Hbrhikos should be eaten when 
very fresh ; and, like maekarel, will not 
remain good many hours after they are 
caught. But they are very excellent, 

Xially for breakfest rehshes, either 
I, split, (hied, and peppered, or 
pickled. 

7. FiiESH-tWATER Fish. — Tho re- 
marks OS to firmness and clear fresh eyes 
i^ply to this variety of fish, of which 
thene are car^, tenchy pike, perch, &o. 

84 Lobsters, reeently caught, have 
alwviys some remains of niuseular action 
in ^e claws, which mMr be excdted by 
pressing the eyes with the finger; when 
tto cannot be produeed, ' the k)bster 
inifflt have be^n too long kept. When 
bi>iled, the tail preeei^ves its elasticity if 
frefeh, bit loses it Mi^cmaa itbeeomei 
rtale. ' The heaviest' lobsters are' the 
best J when light they mre'w^tery and 
poor. Het lobsters nmf gtoeraftys b« 
kaioim by thO'^pewn, or by the breadtji 
of- the- ''flwp." J . 

>=&t'*G«A« AKty GitxtPtBk irftist be 
ehoienby ob^N^atibn^ mmilfti* to thosti 
g^enr alfove in, the^ choice of lobsters. 
Crabs have on agreeable smelt whe!& 
frtsh« n 
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THB POOR MAN FASTS BECAUSE HE HAS KG MEAT ; 



10. Prawns and Shrimps, when 
ftesh, are firm and crisp. 

11. Oysters. — If treBh, the shell is 
firmly closed ; when the shells of oysters 
ftre open; they are dead, and linnt for 
food. The small-shelled oysters, the 
Byfleet, Colchester, and Milford, are the 
finest in flavour. Larger kinds, called 
rock oysters, are generally considered 
only fit for stewing and sauces, though 
some persons prefer them. 

12. Beef. — ^The grain of ox heef, 
when good, is loose, the meat red, and 
tne fat inclining to yellow. Oow beef, 
on the contrary, has a closer grain, a 
whiter fat, but meat scarcely as red as 
that of ox beefl Inferior boe^ which 
is meat obtained fami i]l*fed animals, 
or fiom those which had become too 
old for food, may be known by a hard, 
sldnny &t, a dark red lean, and, in old 
animals, aline of homy texture running 
trough the meat of the ribs. When 
nieat pressed by the finger rises up 
quickly, it may be considered as that 
of an animid which was in its prime ; 
when the dent made b^ pressure returns 
dowly, or remains Tiaible, the aiiimal 
bad probably passed its prime, and the 
mea^ consequently must be of inferior 
quaHty. 

13. Veal shotild be delicately wlute, 
though it is often juicy amd well-fia-t 
youred when nether clark in colour. 
Butchers, it is sai4 bleed calyes pur- 
posely before killing them, with a yiew 
to make the fle^ white, but this also 
makes it dry and fiayoTsrless. On exa^ 
mining the loin, if the fat #nyel(^ing 
the kidney be white and firm-looloRg, 
the meat will probably be prime and 
r&oently kOled. Veal will not keep to 
long as an older meat, especially ist hot 
or damp weather : when goi^ the fat 
^eeomes soft and moist, the meat flabby 
and spotted, and somewhat porous like 
iq^ge. Large, overgrown veal is in- 
fimor to small, delicate, yet fat veaL 
Tin fillet of a cow-oalf .is known by the 
vddfir attached tout, and by the aolt- 
nass of the skin ; it is prefemble to tlto 

' vealofabull-cal£ 

14. MuTTON.-^The meat shoiild be 



firm and close in grain, and red in 
colour, the fat white and firm. Mutton 
is in its prime when the sheep is about 
five years old, though it is often killed 
much younger. If too young, the flesh 
feels tender when pinched ; if too old, 
on being pinched it wrinkles up, and so 
remains. In young mutton, the fat 
readily separates; m old, it is held 
together by strings of skin. In sheep 
diseased of the rot, the flesh is very 
pale-coloured, the fat inclining to yel- 
low; the meat appears loose from the 
bone, and, if squeezed, drops of water 
ooze out from the grains ; after cooking, 
the meat drops clean away from the- 
bones. "Wether mutton is preferred 
to that of the ewe ; it ma^ be known 
by the lump of fat on the inside of th*e 

16. Lamb. — This nveat will not keep 
long after it is killed. The large vein 
in the neck is bluish in colour when the 
fore quarter is fresh, green when be- 
c<nning stale. In the hind quarter, if 
not recently killed, the fat of the kidney 
will have a slight smell, and the knuckle 
will have lost its firmness. 

16. Pork. — ^When good, the rind is 
thin, smooth, and cool to the touch ; 
when changing, from being too long 
killed, it becomes flaccid aod clammy. 
Enlarged glands, called kernels, in the 
fat, are marks of an ill-fed or diseased 

pig- 

17. Baoon should have a thin rind, 
and the tai should be firm, and ting«d 
red by the curing ; the flesh shouldbe 
of a clear ted, witiiOut intermixture ol 
yellow, and it should firmly adhese to 
the bone. To judge the state of a ham, 
plun^ a knif^ into it to the bone; on 
drawmg it back, if particles of meat 
adhere to it, or if the smdl is disagree- 
able, the curing, has not been eflectusJ, 
and the ham is not good; it should, in 
such a statO) be iramediateljr cooked. 
In buying a ham, a short thick one is 
t6 be preferred to one long and iMa, 
Of English hams, Yorkshire, Weet- 
morebitid, and l£unpshire are aiost 
esteemed; of fotei^thisWeatphalka. 

la. ymiseK.^Wlitii good« tiie hM 
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IS dear, biiglit, and of considerable 
tliickness. To know wlien it is neces- 
sary to cook it, a knife must be plunged 
into the haunch; and from the smell 
the cook i^ust determine on dressing 
or keeping it. 

19. Turkey.— In choosing poultry, 
the age of the bird is the chief point i 
to be attended to. An old turkey has 
* tough and reddish 1^; a young one 
smooth and black. Fresh Killed^ the 
eyes are fdl and clear, and the feet 
moist. When it has been kept too 
long, the parts about the yent have a 
greenish appearance. 

30. CoKMON DoMEOTio FowLS, whou 
young, haye the legs and combs smooth ; 
when old they are rough, and on the 
breast long hairs are found instead of 
feathers. Fowls and chick^is should 
be plump on the breast, fat on the back, 
and white-legged. 

21. Geese; — The bills and feet are 
red when old, yellow when yoxm^. 
Fresh killed, the feet are pliable, stiff 
when too long kept. Geese are called 
green while tbey are only twoj or three 
months old. 

22» DuoKS. — Choose them with 
supple feet and hard plump breasts. 
Tame ducks have yellow feet, wild ones 
red. 

28. Pigeons are very indifferent food 
when they are too long kept. Supple- 
ness of the feet shows them to be young ; 
the state of the flesh is flaccid when 
they are getting bad firom keeping. 
Tame pigeons are larger than the wild. 

24. Hakes and Kabbits, when old, 
have the haunches thick, the ears dry 
and tough, and the daws blunt and 
ragged; A yoimghare has claws smooth 
ana sharp, ears that easily tear, and a 
narrow cleft in the lip. A leveret is 
distinguished from a hare by a knob or 
small bone near the foot. 

26. Paet&idges, when voung, have 
yellowish legs and dark-coloured bills. 
' Old partridges are very indifferent 
eating. 

26. "Woodcocks and Snipes, when 
<^ have the feet thick and hard ; when 
i an soft and tenderi they are both 



young and fresh killed. When their 
bills become moist, and their throats 
muddy, they have been too long killed. 
(See Food in Season.) 

Names and SituatioxiA of the 
Various Joints. 

27. SCeats.— In different parts of 
the kingdom the method of cutting up 
carcases varies. That which we de- 
scribe below is the most general, and 
is' known as the English method. 

i. Beef — Fore garter. — Fore rib 
rfive ribs) ; middle rib (four ribs); chuck 
rthree ribs^. Shoulder piece (top of 
lore leg) ; orisket (lower or belly part 
of the ribs) ; clod (fore shoulder blade) ; 
neck ; shin (bdow the shoulder) ; cheeic. 
Mind qtiarter. — Sirloin ; rump ; aitch- 
bone — these are the three divisions of 
the upper part of the'iauarter ; buttock 
and mouse-buttock, wnich divide the 
thigh ; veiny piece^ joining the buttock ; 
thick flank and thm flank (belly pieces) 
and leg. The sirloin and rump of 
both sides form a baron. £eef is in 
season all the year ; best in the winter. 

ii. Mutton. — Shoulder; breast (the 
belly) ; over which are the loin (chimap, 
or tail end) ; loin (best end) ; and 
neck (best end) ; neck (scrag end). A 
chine is two neeks ; a saddle two loins ; 
then there are the leg and head. Mut- 
ton is the best in winter^ spring^ and 
autttmn, . 

^ iii. Lamb is cut into fore quarter and 
hind quarter ; a saddle, or loin ; neck, 
breast, leg, and shoulder. Orass lamb 
is in season from Easter to Michaelmas; 
hotsse lamb from Christmas to Lady'day, 

iv. PoBK. is cut into leg, hand|kor 
shoulder; hind-loin; fore-loin; belly- 
part ; spare-rib (or neck) ; and head. 
Fork is in season nearly all the year, 

V. Veal is cut into neck (scrag end); 
neck (best end) ; loin (best end) ; loin 
(chump, or tail end) ; fillet (upper part 
of hind leg) ; hind knuckle, which 
joins the ^et ; knuckle of fore leg ; 
blade (bone of shoulder) ; breast (best 
end; breast (brisket end), and hand. 
Veal is always in season^ but dear i§» 
the wkiter emd spring. 
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• vi. Venison is cut into hauncli (or 
back) ; neck ; shoulder ; and breast Jhe 
venison is best in January, Octobe^f No- 
vembery and December, and bttek venison 
in June, July, August, and Septemher, 

Tii. Scottish Mods op Division. — 
According to the English method the 
carcase or beef is disposed of more eco- 
nomically than upon the Scotch plan. 
The English plan affords better steaks, 
and better jomts for roasting ; but the 
Scotch plan nyes a greater variety of 
pieces for boiling. The names of pieces 
in the Scotch plan, not found in the 
English, are the hough, or hind leg; 
the nineholes, or Engudi buttock ; the 
large and small runner, taken from the 
lib and chuck pieces of the English' 
plan; the shoulder-Iyer, the English 
shoulder, but cut differently ; the spare- 
rib or fore-sye, the sticking piece, &c. 
The Scotch also cut mutton differ- 
ently. 

viii. Ox-tail is much esteemed for 
purposes of soup ; so also is the ciieek. 
The TONGUE is highly esteemed. 

ix. Calves' Heads are very useful 
for various dishes; so also are their 

KNUCKLES, FEET, HEART, &C. 

28. Relative Economy of the 
Joints. 

i. The Round is, in large families, 
one of t]ie most profitable parts : it is 
Usually boiled, and, like most of the 
boiling parts of beef, is generally sold 
in London at a penny per poimd less 
than roasting joints. 

ii. The Brisket is also a penny a 
pound less in price than the roastmg 
parts. It is not so economical a part 
as the round, having more bone to be 
weighed with it, and more fat. Where 
there are children, very fat joints are 
not desirable, being often disagreeable 
to them, and sometimes prejudicial, 
especially if they have a dislike to fat. 
This joint also requires more cooking 
than many others; that is to say, it 
requires a double allowance of time to 
be given for boiling it ; it will, when 
served, be hard and scarcely digestible 
it no Biore time be allowed to boO it 



than that which is sufficient for other 
joints and meats. When stewed it is 
excellent; and when cooked fresh {i,e., 
unsalted), an excellent stock for soup 
may be extracted from it, and yet the 
meat will serve as well for dinner. 

iii. The Edoebone, ob Aitchbone, 
is not considered to be a verv econo- 
mical joint, the bone being large in 
proportion to the meat ; but the greater 
X>art of it, at least, is as good as that of 
any prime part. It sells at a penny a 
pound less tiion roasting joints. 

iv. The Bump is the part of which 
the London butcher makes great profit, 
by selling it in the fonn of steaks. In 
the country, as there .is not an equal 
demand for steaks, the whole of it may 
be purchased as a joint, and at the 
price of other prime parts. It may be 
turned to good accoimt in producing 
many excellent dishes. If salted, it is 
simply boiled ; if used unsalted, it is 
generally stewed. 

V. The Veiny Piece is sold at a 
low price per pound ; but, if hung for 
a day or two, it is very good and very 
profitable. Where there are a numbor 
of servants and children to have an 
early dinner, this part of beef will bd 
found desirable. 

vi. The Leo and Shin afford ex- 
cellent stock for soup; and, if not 
reduced too much, the meat taken from 
the bones may be served as a stew with 
vegetables; or it may be seasoned, 
pounded with butter, and potted; or, 
chopped very fine, and seasoned with 
herbs, and bound together by egg and 
bread orumbS) it may be fried in lalls, 
or in the form of lar^ eggs, and served 
with a gravy made with a few spoonfuls 
of the soup. 

vii. Ox Cheek makes excellent soup. 
The meat, when taken frt>m the bones, 
may be served as a ste-w. 

tiii. The Sirloin and the Ribs 
are the roasting parts of beef, and 
these bear in fdl places the highest 
price. The most profitable of these 
two joints at a family table is the ribs. 
The bon^ if removed from the be^ 
before it la roasted, will assist in forf^ 
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ing the basis of a sou^. When boned, 
the meat of the ribs is often rolled up, 
tied witli strings, and roasted ; and this 
is the best way of using it, M it enables 
the caryer to distribute equally the 
upper part of the meat with the fatter 
and more skinny parts, at the lower 
end of the bones. 

29. Indications of Whole- 
some Mushrooms. — ^Wheneyer a 
fimgus is pleasant in flavour and odour, 
it may be considered wholesome ; if, on 
the contrary; it have an offensive 
smell, a bitter, astringent, or styptic 
taste, or even if it leave an impleasant 
flavour in the mouth, it should not be 
considered fit for food. The colour, 
figure, and texture of these vegetables 
do not afford any characters on which 
we can safely rely ; yet it may be re- 
marked that in colour the pure yellow, 
gold colour, bluish pale, dark or lustre 
brown, wine red, or the violet, belong 
to many that are eatable ; whilst the 
pale or sulphur yellow, bright or blood- 
red, and the greenish, belong to few 
but the poisonous. The safe kinds 
have most frequently a compact, brittle 
texture ; the flesh is white ; they grow 
more readily in open places, such as 
dry pastures and waste lands, than in 
places humid or shaded by wood. In 
general, those should l>e suspected 
which grow in cavema and subterra- 
nean passages, on animal matter under- 
going putrefaction, as well as those 
whose flesh is soft or watery. 

30. To Distinguish Mush- 
rooms from Poisonous Fungi. 

i Sprinkle a little salt on the spongy 
part or giUs of the sample to be tried. 
If they turn yellow, they are poisonous, 
— if black, they are wholesome. Allow 
the salt to act before you decide on the 
question. 

n. False mushrooms have a warty 
c^, or else fragments of membrane, 
a^iering to the upper surface, are 
heavy, and emerge from a vulva or 
bag ; they grow in tufts or clusters in 
woods, on the stumps of trees, &c., 
whereas the true mushrooms grow in 
pastures. 



ui. False mushrooms have an astrin- 
gent, styptic, and disagreeable taste. 

iv. When cut they turn blue. 

V. They aie mtist on the surface, 
and generally, 

vi. Of a rose or orange colour. 

vii. The gills of the true mushroom 
are of a pinky red, changing to a liver 
colour. 

yiii. The flesh is white. , 

ix. The stem is white, solid, and 
cylindrical 

81. Food in Season. 

There is an old maxim, " A place for 
everything, and everything in its place." 
To which we beg to add another, " A 
season for everything, and everything 
in season." 

82. January. 
[Those Fish, Poultry, &c., diatingaiahed by 
Jtaliet are to be nad in the higbeit per- 
feotion.] 

i. Fish. — Barbel, brill, carp, cod, 
crabs, cray-fish, dabbs, dace, eels, 
flounders, haddocks, herrings, lam- 
preys, ling, lobsters, mussels, oysters, 
perch, pike, plaice, prawns, salmon- 
trout, shrimps, skate, smelt, soles, 
sprats, sturgeon, tench, thomback, 
turbot, whiting. 

ii. Hbat. — Beef, house-lamb, mutton, 
pork, veal, and doe venison. 

iii. Poulthy and Game. — Capon^ 
chickens, ducks, wild-ducks, fowls^ 
geese, grouse, hares, larks, moor-game, 
partridges, pheasants, pigeons (tame% 
pullets, rabbits, snipes, turkeys (hen), 
widgeons, woodcocks. 

iv. Vegetables. — Beet, brocoli (white 
and purple), brussels sprouts, cftbbagc^ 
cardoons, cairots, celery, chervil, cole- 
wort, cresses, endive, garlic, herbs (dry), 
kale (Scotch), leeks, lettuces, mint, 
mustard, onions, parsley, parsnips, po» 
tatoes, rape, rosemary, sUge, salsify, 
savoy, scorzonera, shalots, skirrets, 
sorrel, spinach (winter), tarragon, 
thyme, turnips. 

V. Forced Vegetables. — Asparagus, 
cucumbers, Jerusalem artichokes, and 
mushrooms. 

vi Fruit.— Almonds. Apples, French 
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pippin, golden pippin, golden rusaet, 
feentish pippin, nonpareil, winter pear- 
main. Pears: Bergamot d'HoUande, 
Bon Chretien, Charmontel, Colmar, 
winter beurr^. Grapes: English and 
foreign. Chestnuts, medlars, nuts, 
oranges, walnuts. 

83. February/ 

i. Fish. — Barbel, brill, carp, cockles, 
cod, crabs, cray-fish, dabbs, dace, eels, 
flounders, haddocks, herrings, lampreys, 
ling, lobsters, mussels, oysters^ perch, 
pike, plaice, prawns, salmon, shrimps, 
skate, smelts, soles, sturgeon, tench, 
thomback, turbot, whiting. 

.ii. Meat. — Beef, house-lamb, mut- 
ton, pork, veal. 

iii. Poultry and Game. — Capons, 
chickens, ducklings, fowl (wild), green 
geese, hares, partridges, pheasants, 
pigeons (tame and wild), pidlets with 
egg, rabbits (tame), snipes, turkeys, 
turkey poults, woodcocks. 

iv. Vegetables. — Beet,brocoli (while 
and purple), bumet, cabbage, cardoons, 
carrots, celery, chervil, colewort, cresses, 
endive, garlic, dry herbs, leeks, lettuces, 
mint, mustard, mushrooms, onions, pars- 
nips, parsley, potatoes, radish, rape, 
rosemary, sage, salsify, savoy, scorzo- 
nera, shalots, skirrets, sorrel, spinach, 
sprouts, tarragon, thyme, tmnips, win- 
ter savoury. 

V. Forced Vegetables. — ^Asparagus, 
cucumbers, Jerusalem: artichokes. 

vi. Fruit. — ^Apples: French pippin, 
golden pippin, golden russet, Holland 
pippih, Aentish pippin, nonpareil, 
Wheeler's russet, winter pearmain. 
Chestnuts, oranges. Pears: Bergamot, 
de Pasque, winter Bon Chretien, winter 
Busselet. 

84. March. 

i. Fish. — ^BriU, carp, cockles, cod, con- 
ger-eels, crabs, dabbs, dory, eels, flotm- 
ders, ling, lobsters, mackarel, mullets, 
mussels, oysters, perch, pike, plaice, 
prawns, sahnon, salmon-trout, shrimps, 
skate, smelts, soles, sturgeon, turbot, 
tench, and whiting. 

ii. Meat. — Beef, house-lamb, mut- 
ton, pork, Teal. 



iii. Poultry and Gake. ^Capons, 
chickens, ducklings, fowls, green geese, 
grouse, leverets, moor-game, pigeons, 
rabbits, snipes, turkeys, woodcocks. 

iv. Vegetables. — Artichokes (Jeru- 
salem), beet, brocoli (white and purple), 
brussels sprouts, cabbage, cardoonrf, car- 
rots, celery, chervil, colewort, cresses, 
endive, garlic, herbs (dry), kale (sea and 
Scotch), lettuces, mint, mushrooms, mus- 
tard, onions, parsley, parsnips, potatoes, 
rape, rosemary, sage, savoy, shalots, sor- 
rel, spinach, tarragon, thyme, turnips, 
turnip-tops. 

v. Forced Vegetables. — Aspara- 
gus, beans, cucumbers, and rhubarb.^ 

vi. Fruit. — Apples: French pip- 
pins, golden russet, Holland pippin, 
John apple, Kentishpippin, nonpareil, 
Norfolk beaufin, Wheeler's russet. 
Chestnuts, oranges. Pears : Bergamot, 
Bugi, Charmontel, St. Martial, winter 
Bon Chretien. Strawberries (forced). 

85. April. 

i. Fish. — Brill, carp, chub, cockles, 
cod, conger-eels, crabs , dabbs, dory, eels, 
flounders, halibut, herrings, ling, lob^ 
atersy mackarel, mullets, mussels, oys- 
ters, perch, pike,j»rflMw«, plaice, salmon, 
shrimps, skaU, smelts, soles, sturgeon, 
tenehf trout, turbot, whitings. 

ii. Meat. — Beef, grass-lamb, house- 
lamb, mutton, pork, veal. 

iii. Poultry and Game. — 'Chickens, 
ducklings, fowls, green geese, leverets, 
pigeons, puUets, rabbits, tiu^ey poults, 
wood-mgeons. 

iy. VEGETABLES. — Asparagus, bro- 
coli, chervil, colewort, cucumbers, en- 
dive, fennel, herbs of all sorts, lettuce, 
onions, parsley, parsnips, peas, purslane, 
radishes, sea-kale, sorrel, spinach, small 
salad, tarragon, tumip-radishes, turnip- 
tops, and rhubarb. 

v. Fruit. — Apples: Golden russet, 
John apple, nonpareil, Wheeler's rus- 
set. Nuts, oranges. Pears: Bergamot, 
Bon Chretien, Bugi, Carmelite, francreal, 
St. Martial. A few strawberries, wal- 
nuts. Forced : Apricots, cherries, straw- 
berries. 
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- 86. May. 

L Fish. — Brill, carp, chub, cod, con- 
ger-eels, crabs, cr^y-fish, dabbs, dace, 
doiy, e^ flounders, gurnets, haddock, 
halibut, herring, Hng, lohatera, mackarel, 
mullet, perch, pike, plaice, prawns, sal' 
tnon, shrimps, skate, smelts, soles, stur- 
geon, tench, trout, turbots, whitings. 

ii. Meat. — Beef, grass-lamb, house- 
lamb, mutton, pork, veal. 

iii. Poultry and Game. — Chickens, 
ducklings, fowls, green geese, leverets, 
pigeons, pullets, rabbits, wood-pigeons. 

iv. Vegetables. — Angelica, arti- 
chokes, asparagus, balm, kidney-beaxis, 
cabbage, carrots, cauliflowers, chervil, 
cucumbers, fennel, herbs of all sorts, 
lettuce, mint, onions, parsley, peas, new 
potatoc^ purslane, radishes, rhubarb, 
salad of all sorts, sea-kale, soirel, 
spinach, thyme, turnips. 

V. Fkuit. — Apples *: John apple, 
golden russet, winter russet. May-duke 
cherries; currants; gooseberries ; melons. 
Pears : L*amozette, winter green-scar- 
let strawberries. Forced: Ai«icots, nut- 
meg peaches, strawberries. 

37. June. 

i. Fish. — Carp, cod, conger-eels, 
erabs, cray-fish, dabbs, dace, dory, eels, 
flounders, gurnets, haddocks, herrings, 
ling, lobsters, mackarel, mullet, perch, 
pike, plaice, prawns, salmon, salmon' 
trout, skate, smelts, soles, stur^n, 
tench, trout, turbot, whitebait, whitmgs. 

ii. Meat. — Beef, grass-latnb, house- 
lamb, mutton, pork, veal, buck venison. 

iii. Poultry and Game.— 'Chickens, 
ducklings, fowls, green geese, leverets, 
pigeons, plovers, pullets, rabbits, turkey 
;poults, wheat-ears, wood-pigeons. 

iv. Vegetables. — Angelica, arti- 
choke, asparagus, beans (French, kid- 
ney, and Windsor), white beet, cabbage, 
carrots, cauliflowers, chervil, cucumbers, 
endive, herbs of all sorts, leeks, lettuce, 
onions, parsley, peas, potatoes, purslane, 
radishes, salad of all sorts, spinach, tur- 
nips, vegetable m^ow. 

V. For Drying. — Burnet, mint, tar- 
ragon, orange-thyme. 

vi> For Pickling. — Garlic. 



viL Fruit. — Apples: John appl% 
stone pippin, golden russet Apricotf* 
Cherries : Duke, bi^aroon, black-heart 
Currants; gooseberries; melons. Pears: 
"Winter green. Strawberries. Foroed s 
Grapes, nectarines, peaches, pinei. 

88. July. 

i. Fish. — Barbel, brill, carp, cod, con» 
ger-eels, crabs, cray-flsh, dabbs, daes^ 
dory, eels, flounders, gurnets, haddocks, 
herrings, ling, lobsters, mackarel, mul- 
let, perch, pike, plaice, prawns, salmon, 
skate, soles, tencn, thomback, trout. 

ii. Meat. — Bee^ ffrass-lamb, mutton, 
veal, buck venison. 

iii. Poultry and Qamm,-^ Chickens, 
ducks, fowls, green ^eese, leverets, pi- 
geons, plovers, rabbits, turkey poults, 
wheat-ears, wild pigeons, wild rabUts. 

iv. Vbgetablbb. — ^Artichokes, aspa- 
ragus, balm, beans (French, kidney, 
scarlet, and Windsor), carrots, cauU- 
flowers, celery, chervil, cucumbers, en- 
dive, finochia, herbs of all sorts, let- 
tuces, mint, mushrooms, peas, potatoes, 
piuslane, radishes, rocombole, salads of 
all sorts, salsify, scorzonera, sorrel, 
spinach, turnips. 

V. For Drying.— ^Knotted marjo- 
ram, mushrooms, winter savoury. 

vi. For Pickling. — French beans, 
red cabbage, cauliflowers, garlic, gher- 
kins, nasturtiums, onions. 

vii. Fruit. — ^Apples: Codlin, jennet- 
ting, Margaret, summer peumain, sum- 
mer pippin. Apricots, cherries, currants, 
damsons, gooseberries, melons, necta- 
rines, peaches. Pears: Catherine, green* 
chisel, jargonelle, musque. ^ Oranges, 
tineapples, plums, raspoerries, straw- 



89. August. 

i. Fish.— Barbel, brill, carp, cod, con- 
ger-eels, crabs, cray-fish, dabbs, dac^ 
eels, flounders, gurnets, haddocks, 
herrings, lobsters, mackarel, mullet^ 
oysters, perch,^ pike, plaice, prawnt^ 
salmon, skate, soles, tench, thomback, 
turbot, whitings. 

ii. MEAT.-^Beef, grass-lamb, mutton^ 
veal, buck venison. 

iii. Poultry and Gamb.— Chickoo^ 
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indkSi fowlB, ffreen geeae^ grouse (from 
I2ih); leveitets, moor-game, pigeons, 
plovel^j m'bbits, turkeys, turkey poults, 
wfieat-eara, wild ducks, wild pigeons, 
Wild babbits. 

iv. Vegetables. — Artichokes, beans 
(French, kidney, scarlet, ^and Windsor), 
rs, celery, 
pot-herbs 
ishrooms, 
lane, ra- 
ify, scor- 

)S. 

5, thyme. 
cabbao;e, 
omatos, walnuts, 
es: Codlin, summer 
pippin. Cherries, 
&g3, filberts, goose- 
elons, mulberries. 
Pears: Jargonelle, 
I, Windsor. Plums: 
1. Raspberries, Al- 



40. September. 

i. Fish.— Barbel, brill, carp, cockles, 
cod, conger-eels, crab, dace, eels, floun- 
ders, gurnets, haddocks, hake, herrings, 
lobsters, mullet, mussels, oysters, perch^ 
pike, plaice, prawns, shrimps, soles, 
tfench, thomback, turbot, -whitings. 

ii. Meat. — Beef, mutton, pork, veal, 
buck venison. 

iii. Poultry AND Game.— Chickens, 
ducks, fowls, grcen geese, grouse, hares, 
larks, leverets, inoor-gamc, partridges, 
pigeons, plovers, rabbits, teal, turkey, 
turkey poults, wheat-cars, wild ducks, 
wild pigeons, wild rabbits. 

iv. Yegetables. — Artichokes, Jeru- 
salem artichokes, beans (French and 
scarlet), cabbages, carrots, cauliflowers, 
celery, oucumbors, endive, finochia, 
herbs of all sorts, leeks, lettuces, mush- 
^rooms, onions, parsnips, peas, potatoes, 
mdishes, salad of all sorts, shalots, 
Kimips. 

, V. FnuiT.— Apples : White Caville, 
peamiain, golden rennet. Cherries (Mo- 
^lla), damsons, figs, filberts. Grapes: 
Muscadine, Frontignac, red and black 
Hamburgh, Malmsey. Hazel nuts, med- 



lars, peaches. Pears : Bergamot, browq 
beurr^. Pineapples, plums, quinces^ 
strawberries, walnuts. 

41. October. 

i» Fish. — Barbel, brill, turbot,/ carp, 
cockles, cod, conger-eels, crabs, dace, 
dory, eels, ^gudgeon, haddocks, hake, 
halibut, herrings, lobsters, mussels, 
oysters, perch, pike, prawns, salmon- 
trout, smimps, smelts, soles, tench, 
thomback, turbot, whitings. 

ii. Meat. — Bee^ mutton, pork, veal, 
doe •rsnison. 

iii. Poultry Aitd Game.— Chickens, 
dotter3l, ducks, fowls, green geese, 
grouse, hares, larks, moor-game, par- 
tridges, pheasants, pigeons, rabbits, 
snipes, teal, turkey, wheat-ears, wid- 
geon, wild ducks, "^jilA pigeons, wild 
rabbits, woodcocks. 

iv. Vegt?table8. — Artichokes, Jerusa- 
lem artichoke brocoli, cabbages, cauli- 
flowers, celery, coleworts, endive, herbs 
of all sorts, leeks, onions, parsnips, 
peas, potatoes, radishes, rocombole, 
salad, savoys, scorzonera, skirrets, 
shalots, spinach (winter), tom^atos, 
truffles, turnips. 

^ V. Fruit.— -Apples : Pearmain, golden 
pippin, golden rennet, royal russet. 
BUick and white bullace, damsons, late 
figs, almonds, filberts, hazel nuts, 
grapes, medlars. Peaches : Old New- 
ington, October. Pears: Bergamot, 
beurr^, Charmontel, Bon Chretien, 
cresau, swan*s-egg. Quinces, services, 
walnuts. 

42. November. 

L Fish. — Barbel, brill, turbot, carp, 
cockles, cod, crabs, dace, dory, eels, 
^dgeons, gurnets, haddocks, hake, ha- 
libut, herrings, ling, lobsters, mussels, 
oysters, perch, pike, plaice, prawns, 
salmon, shrimps, skate, smelts, soles, 
sprats, tench, thomback, turbot, whit- 
ings. 

ii. Meat. — Beef, house-lamb, mutton, 
pork, veal, doe venison. 

iii. Poultry and Game.— Chickens, 
dotterel, ducks, fowls, geese, grouse, 
hares, larks, moor-game, partridges, 
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feasants, pigeons, rabbits, snipesj teal, 
turkey, wheat-ears, widgeon, wild ducks, 
tcoodwcks. 

iv. Vegetables. — Jerusalem arti- 
chokes, chard beets, borecole, brocoH, 
cabbages, cardoons, carrots, celery, 
chervil, coleworts, endive, herbs of iJl 
sorts, leeks, lettuces, onions, parsnips, 
potatoes, salad, savoys, scorzonera, 
skirrets, shalots, spinach, tomatos, 
turnips. 

V. Feuit. — ^Almonds. Apples : Hol- 
land pippin, golden pippin, Kentish 
pippin, nonpareil, winter pearmain, 
Vrheeler's russets. Bullace^ chestnuts, 
hazel nuts, grapes, medlars. Pears: 
Bergamot, Bezy de CharmonteUe, Col- 
mar, cresau, Spanish Bon Chretien. 
Services, walnuts. 

43. Dece'mbeb. 

L Fish. — Barbel, brill, turbot, carp, 
cockles, cod, crabs, dab, dori/, eels, 
^dgeon, gurnets, haddocks, hake, ha- 
libut, herrings, linff, lobsters, mackarel, 
mussels, oysters, perch, pike, plaice, 
ruffe, salmon, shnmps, skate, smelts, 
soles, sprats, sturgeon, tench, whitin^sl 

ii. Meat. — Beef, house-lamb, mutton, 
pork, veal, doe venison. 

iii. Poultry and Game. — Capons, 
chickens, dotterel, ducks, fowls, geese, 
grouse, guinea-fowl, hares, larks, moor- 
game, partridges, pea-fowl, pheasants, 
pigeons, rabbits, snipes, teal, turkey, 
wheat-ears, widgeon, wild ducks, wood- 
cocks. 

iv. Vegetables. — Jerusalem arti- 
chokes, beets, borecole, white and pur- 
ple brocoli, cabbages, cardoons, carrots, 
celery, endive, herbs of aU sorts, leeks, 
lettuces, onions, parsnips, potatoes, 
salad, savoys, scorzonera, skiixets, sha- 
lots, spinach, truffles, turnips, forced 
asparagus. 

V. Fruit. — ^Almonds. Apples: Gtold- 
en pippin, nonpareil, winter pearmain, 
golden russet. Chestnuts, hazel nuts, 
a few grapes, medlars, oranges. Pears : 
Bergamot, beurr^ d'hiver, Colmar, 
HoUand. St. Germain's walnuts. 

44. Drying Herbs. — Fresh herbs 
•re preferable to dried ones, but as .they 



cannot always be obtained, it is most 
important to drj herbs at the proper 
seasons : — Basil is in a fit state for dry« 
ing about the middle of August. 
Burret in June, July, and August 
Chervil in May, June, and July. 
Elder Flowers in May, Jime, and July. 
Fennel in May, June, and July. 
Knotted Marjoram during July. Lemon 
Thyme, end of July and through August 
Mint, end of June And July. Orange 
Flowers, May, Jipe, and July. Orange 
Thyme (a delicious herb), June and 
July. Farsley, May, June, and July. 
Sage, August and September. Summer 
Savoury, end of July ind August. Tar^ 
ragon, June, July, and Au9:ust. Thyme, 
end of July and August, Winter 
Savoury, end of July and August. 

These herbs always at ha^d will be 
a great aid to the cook. Herbs should 
be gathered on a dry day ; they shomd 
be immediately well cleansed, and dried 
by the heat of a stove or Dutch oven. 
The leaves should then be picked (^ 
pounded and sifted, put into stoppered 
bottles labelled, and put away for use. 

45. Dr. Eitcliiner's Bules for 
Marketing. — The best rule for mar- 
keting is to pay ready money for 
everything, and to deal with the most 
respectable tradesmen in your neigh- 
bourhood. If you leave it to their 
integrity to supply you vrith a good 
article at the fair market price, you 
will be supplied with better provisions, 
and at as reasonable a rate as those 
bargain-hunters who trot ** around, 
around, around about" a market till 
they are trapped to buy some unchsw^ 
able old poultry, tou^h tup-mutton, 
stringy cow-beef, or stale fish, at a very 
little less than the price of prime an4. 
proper food. With savings like these 
they toddle home in triumph, cackling 
all the way, like a goose that has got 
ankle-deep into good luck. AU me 
skill of the most accomplished cook 
will avail nothing unless she is furnished 
with prime provisions. The best way 
to procure these is to deal with shops of 
established character : you may appear 
to pay, perhaps, ten per cent, more than 
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you would were you to deal with those 
who pretend to sell cheap, but you 
would be much. more than in that pro- 
portion better served. Every trswie has 
its tricks and deceptions; those who 
follow them can deceive you if they 
please, and they are too apt to do so 
if you provoke the exercise of their 
over-reaching talent. Challenge them 
to a game at " Catch who can" by 
entirely relying on your own judgment, 
and you will soon find nothing but 
- very long experience can make you 
equal to the combat of marketing to 
the utmost advantage. If you think a 
tradesman has imposed upon you, never 
use a second word, if the first will not 
do, nor drop tne least hint of an impo- 
sition ; tho only method to induce him 
to make an abatement is the hope of 
future ^ favours ; pay the demand, and 
deal with the gentleman no more ; but 
do not let' him see that you are dis- 
pleased, or as soon as you are out of 
si^ht your reputation will suffer as 
much as your pocket has. Before you 
go to market, look over your larder, 
and consider well what things are 
wanting — especially on a Saturday. 
No well-regulated family can suffer a 
disorderly caterer to be jumping in and 
out to make purchases on a Sunday 
morning. You will be enabled to ma- 
nage much better if you will make out 
a bill of fare for the week on the Sa- 
turday before ; for example, for a family 
of half a dozen — 

Swiday—'RoBai beef and pudding. 

Monday— 'Yoyrli what was left of pudding 
fried, or warmed in the Dutch 
oven. , 

Tuuehy—C&ifa head, apple pie. 

WtdneMduy^heg of mutton. 

Thurtdajf— Ditto broiled or hashed, and pan- 
cakes. ' 

I^riday — Fish, pudding. 

Saturday — Fish, or eggs and bacon. 

It is an excellent plan to have certain 
things on certain days. When your 
butcher or poulterer knows what you 
will want, he has a better chance of 
doing his best for you; and never 
think of ordering beef for roasting 



except for Sunday. When you order 
meat, poultry, or fish, teU the trades- 
man when you intend to dress it : he 
will then have it in his power to serve 
you with provision that will do him 
credit, which the finest meat, &c., in 
the world will never do, unless it has 
been kept a proper time to be ripe and 
tender. — Kitchiner's Coo^s Oracle, 

46. TheFamilybircle.— Under 
this title, a series of friendly parties 
have been instituted by a group of 
acquaintances in London. The follow- 
ing form of invitation, and the rules 
of the Family Circle, will be found in- 
teres(ting, probably useful : — 

Will you do me the favour of meeting here, 

as a guest, on next, at seven precisely, 

a few friends who have kindly joined in an 
attempt to commence occasional pleasant 
and social parties, of which the spirit and in- 
tent will be better understood by the perusal 
of the few annexed remarks and rules from 
Yours sincerely, 

" They manage it better in France," is 
a remark to be often applied with refer- 
ence to social life jp iSigland, and the 
writer fancies that the prevalence here 
of a few bad customs, easily changed, 
causes the disadvantageous difference 
between ourselves and our more cour- 
teous and agreeable neighbours. 

i. Worldly appearance ; the phantom lead- 
ing many to suppose that wealth is the stand- 
ard of worth— in the minds of friends, a notion 
equally degrading to both parties. 

ii. Overdress ; causing unnecessary expense 
and waste of time. 

iii. Expensive entertainments, as regards 
refreshments. 

iv. Late hours. 

The following brief rules are sug- 
gested, in a hope to show the way to Ti 
more constant, easy, and friendly in- 
tercourse amongst friends, the writer 
feeling convinced that society is 
equally beneficial and requisite — in fact, 
that mankind in seclusion, like the 
sword in the scabbard, often loses 
polish, and gradually rusts. 

BuLE I. That meetings be held in rota- 
tion at each member's house, for the enjoy- 
ment of conversation ; music, grave and gay; 
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cianoingjgaj onlj ; and card-playiDg at limited 
stakes. 

Bulk ii. That such meetings commence at 
seven and end about or after twelye, and that 
members and guests be requested to remem- 
ber that punctuality has been called the po- 
liteness of kings. - 

Bulb hi. That as gentlemen are allowed for 
the whole season to appear, like the raven, in 
one suit, ladies are to have the like privilege ; 
and that no lady be allowed to quiz or notice 
the habits of another lady ; and that demi- 
toilette in dress be considered the better taste 
in the family circle ; not that the writer wishes 
to raise or lower the proper standard of ladies' 
dress, which ought to be neither too high nor 
too low, but at a happy medium. 

Bulk it. That any lady infringing the last 
rule be liable to reproof by the oldest lady 
present at the meeting, if the oldest lady, 
like the oldest inhabitant, can be discovered. 

Bulk v. That every member or guest be 
requested to bring with them their own vocal, 
instrumental, or dance music, and take it 
away with them, if possible, to avoid loss and 
confusion. 

Bulk yt. That no member or guest, able 
to sing, play, or dance, refuse, unless excused 
by medical certificate ; and that no cold or 
sore throat be allowed to last more than a 
week. 

Bulk tii. That as every member or guest 
known to be able to sing, play, or dance, is 
bound to do so if requested, the performer 
(especially if timid) is to be kmdly criticized 
and encouraged; it being a fact well known, 
that the greatest masters of an art are always 
the most lenient critics, from their deep know- 
ledge of the feeling, intelligence, and perse- 
verance required to at all approach perfec- 
tion. 

Bxai Till. That gentlemen present do pay 
every attention to ladies, especially victors ; 
but such attention is to be general, and not par- 
ticular — ^for instance, no gentleman is to dance 
more than three times with one lady during 
the evening, except in the case of lovers, privi- 
leged to do odd things during their temporary 
iunaoy, and also married couples, who are ex- 
pected to dance together at least onoe during 
the evening, and oftener if they please. 

Bvlb IX. That to avoid unnecessary ex- 
pense, the refreshments be limited to cold 
meat, sandwiches, bread, cheese, butter, 
vegetables, firuits, tea, coffee, negus, punch, 
malt liquors, &c., &o. 

Bulb z. That all personal or iace to face 



laudatory speeches (commonly called toasts, 
or, as may be, roasts) be for the future for. 
bidden, without permission or inquiry, for 
reasons following :— That as the family circle 
includes bachelors and spinsters, and he, she, 
or they may be secretly engaged, it will be 
therefore cruel to excite hopes that may be 
disappointed; and that as some well-informed 
Benedict of long experience may after supper 
advise the bachelor to find the way to woman's 
heart — vice vena, some deep-feeling wife or 
widow, by ** pity moven," may, perhaps, after 
supper advise the spinster the other way, 
which, in public, is an impropriety manifestly 
to be avoided. ' 

, Bulb xi. (suggested hy a lady). That any 
lady, after supper, may (if she please) ask any 
gentleman apparently diffident, or requiring 
encouragement, to dance with her, and that 
no gentleman can of course refuse so kind a 
request. 

BuLS xn. That no gentleman be expected 
to escort any lady home on foot beyond a 
distance of three miles, unless the gentleman 
be positive and the lady agreeable. 

Bulb the last. That as the foregoing re- 
marks and rules are intended, in perfect good 
faith and spirit, to be considered general and 
not person!^, no umbrage is to be taken, and 
the reader is to bear in mind the common and 
homely saying, — 
" Always at trifles scorn to take offience, 

It shows great pride and very little sense." 

P.S.— To save trouble to both parties, this 
invitation be deemed accepted, without the 
necessity to reply, unless refused within 
twenty-four hours. 

47. Evening Pastime. 

Amon^ the innocent recreations of 
the fireside, there are few more com- 
mendable and practicable than those 
afforded by what are severally termed 
Anagrams, Charades, Conundrums, 
Enigmas, Puzzles, BJebuses, lUddles, 
Transpositions, &c. Of these there are 
such a variety, that they are suited to 
everjr capacity ; and they present this 
additions attraction, that ingenuity 
may be exercised in the invention of 
them, as well as in their solution. 
Many persons who have become noted 
for their literarv compositions may date 
the origin of their success to the time 
when they attempted the composition 
of a trifling enigma or charade. 
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48. Anagrams are formed by the 
transposition of the letters of words or 
sentences, or names of persons, so as to 
produce a word, sentence, or verse, of 
pertinent or of widely different meaning. 
They are very difficult to discover, but 
are exceedingly striking when good, 
The following are some of the most 
remarkable : — 

Treaupoted form$ — 

Aatronomert No more stara. 

Catalogues Got as a olae. 

Elegant Neat leg. 

Impatient Tim in a pet. 

Immediate^ I met my Delia. 

Masquerade Queen as mad. 

Matrimony Into my arm. 

Melodrama Made moral. 

Midshipman Mind his map. 

Old England Oolden land. 

Parishioners I hire parsons. 

Parliament Partial men. 

Penitentiary Nay I repent. 

Presbyterians Best in prayer. 

Badioal Beform Bare mad firolio. 

Bevolution To Ioto ruin. 

Sir Bobert Peel Terrible poser. 

Sweetheart There we sat. 

Telegraphs Great helps. 

49. Conundrums. — These are sim- 
ple catches, in which the sense is 
playfully cheated, and are generally 
founded upon words capable of double 
meaning. The following are ex- 
amples : — 

Where did Charles the First's executioner 
dine, and what did he take ? 

Se took a chop at the Kxn^t Head, 

When is a plant to be dreaded more than a 
mad dog? 

When iti madder * 

What is migesty stripped of its externals ? 

It is a Jest. [The m and the y, externals, 
are taken away.] 

Why is hot bread like a caterpillar 9 

Becauee it'$ M« grub that maket the butter 

As- 

Why did the aocesaion of Victoria throw a 

greater damp over England tl^uk the death of 

King William P 

^ Beeauie the Zing woe misted (miit) wMle 

the Queen woe reigning (raining). 
Why shoold a gouty man make his wiUP 
To have hie legateee Qeg at ease). 



Why are bankrupts more to be pitied than 
idiots ? 

Because bankrupts are broken, while idiote 
are only cracked. 

Why is the treadmill like a true convert ? 

Because it's turning is the resuU qf convio- 
tion. 

When may a nobleman's property be said 
to be all feathers ? 

When his estates are all entails (hen- tails). 

50. Thb Charade is a poetical or 
other composition founded upon a word, 
each syllable of which constitutes a 
nouUf and the whole of which word 
constitutes another noun of a somewhat 
different meaning from those supplied 
by its separate syllables. Words which 
fully answer these conditions are the 
best for the purposes of charades ; 
though many other words are em- 
ployed. In writing, the first syllable 
IS termed " My first** the second syl- 
lable, ^^ My sewnd" and the com- 
plete word, "J/y whole.** The fol- 
lowing is an example of a Poetical 
Charade : — 

The breath cf the morning is sweet ; 

The earth is bespangled with flowers ; 
And buds in a countless array 

Have ope'd at the touch of the showers. 
The birds, whose glad voices are ever 

A music delightful to hear. 
Seem to welcome the joy of the morning. 

As the hour of the bridal draws near. 
What is that which now steals on mgjirttf 

Like a sound flrom the dreamland of love. 
And seems wand'ring the valleys among. 

That they may the nuptials approve P 
'Tis a sound which my second explains. 

And it comes from a sacred abode. 
And it merrily trills as the villagers throng 

To greet the fair bride on her road. 
How nneek is her dress, how befitting a 
bride 

So beautiAil, spotless, and pure ! 
When she weareth my tecond, oh, long may 
it be / 

Ere her heart shall a sorrow endure. 
See the glittering gem that shines forth from 
her hair — 

'Tis my whole, which a good fiither gave ; 
'Twas worn hj her mother with honour l>6> 
fore- 
Bat Me ileepeth in pefM« in hsr grs?»« ' 
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'Twas her earnest request, as she bade them 
adieu. 
That when her dear daughter the altar drew 
near, 
She shodld wear the same gem that her mother 
had worn 
When she as a bride fuU of promise stood 
there. 

51. The answer is Ear-rxTig, The 
bells ringy the sound steals upon the 
eary and the bride wears an ear-ring. 
Charades may be sentimental or hu- 
morous, in poetry or prose ; they may 
also be aetedy in which manner they 
afford considerable amusement. 

62. Acted Charades. — ^A drawing 
room with folded doors is the best for 
the purpose. Various household appli- 
ances are employed to fit up something 
like a stage, and to supply the fitting 
scenes. Characters dressed in costimies 
made up of handkerchiefs, coats, shawls, 
table-covers, &c., come on and perform 
an extempore play, founded upon the 
parts of a word, and its whoUy as 
indicated above. For instance, the 
events explained in the poem above 
might be acted — glasses might be rung 
for bells — something might be said in 
the course of the dialogues about the 
sound of the bells being delightful to 
the ear ; there might be a dance of the 
villagers, in which a ring might be 
formed; a wedding might b« performed; 
and so on. Though for acting Charades 
there are many better words, because 
Ear-ring could with difficulty be re- 
preaent&i without at once betraying 
the meaning. There is a little work 
entitled " Family Pastime," and 
another work, " Philosophy and Mirth 
united by Pen and Pencil," also ** Our 
Charades ; and How we Played Them,"* 
by Jean Francis, which supply a large 
number of these Charades. But the 
following is the only complete list of 
words ever publisned upon which 
Charades may be fotmded: — 



• ** Family Pastime," One Shilling. 

*' Philosophy and Mirth," One Shilling. 

'*Onr Charades; and Bow we Played 
Them," by Jean Francis, One Shilling. 

An pnbushed by Houltton and Sons, "So. 7, 
Pftt«ni08ter Buiioings, ondor. 



53. "Words which may be con- 
verted into Acting or Written 
Charades : — 



Aid-less 


But-ton 


Fire-man 


Air-pump 


Cab-in 


Fire-pan 


Ale-house 


Can-did 


Fire-ship 


Ann-ounce 


Can-ton 


Firework . 


Archangel 


Care-ful 


Fir-kin 


Arm-let 


Car-pet 


Fish-hook 


Art-lesa 


Car-rot 


Flagrant 


Ass-aU 


Cart-ridge 


Flip-pant 




Chair-man 


Flood-gate 


Back-bite 


Chamber-maid Fond-ling 


Back-slide 


Cheer-fill 


Poot-ball 


Baggage 


Cheer-less 


Foot-man 


Bag.pipe 


Christ-mas 


Foot-pad 


Bag-dad 


Church-yard 


Foot-step 


BaU-able 


Clans-men 


Foot-stool 


Bale-fnl 


Clerk-ship 


For-age 


Band-age 


Cob-web 


For-bear 


Band-box 


Cook-pit 


For-bid 


Bane-fnl 


Cod-ling 


Fox-glove 


Bar-bed 


Coin-age 


Freehold 


Bar-gain 


Con-fined 


Free-stone ' 


Bar-rack 


Con-firm 


Fret-worfc 


Bar-row 


Con-form 


Friend-ship 


Bat-ten 


Con-tent 


Frost-bite 


Beard4eM 


Con-test 


Fur-long 


Bid-den 


Con-tract 


Oain-say 


Bird-lime 


Con-verse 


Gang-way 


Birth-right 




Glow-worm 


Black-guard 


Count-less 


Glut-ton 


Bhune-less 


Court-ship 


God-father 


Block-head 


Crabbed 




Boat-man 


Cross-bow 


God-daughter 


Boot-jack 


Cur-tail 


God-son 


Book-worm 


Cut-throat 


God-like 


Boundless 


Dark-some 


God-child • 


Bow-ling 


Day-break 


GK)ld-finch 


Braoe-let 


Death-watch 


Gold-smith 


Brain-less 


Dog-ma 




Break-fast 


DonJcey 


Grand-father 


Breath-less 


Drink-able 


Grate-ful 


Brick-bat 


Drug-get 


Grave-stone 


Brick-dust 


Duck-ling 


Green-finch 


Bride-groom 


Ear-ring 


Grey-hound 


Bride-oake 


Earth-quake 


Grim-ace 


Brim-stone 


Ear-wig 


Grind-stone 


Broad-oloth 


Falsehood 


Ground-plot 


Broad-side 


Fan-atio 


Groundsel 


Broad-sword 


Fare-weU 


Guard-ship 


Brow-beat 


Far-4thing 


Gun-powder 


Bug-bear 


Fesir-less 


Had-dock 


Bull-dog 


Fee-ling 


Hail-stone 


Bump-kin 


Field-fare 


Hail-storm 


Buoy-ant 


Fire-lock 


Half-pennr 
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Ham-let 


In-qrease 


Love-sick 


On-set 


Over-stock 


Pa-rent 


Ham-mook 


In-ju8tice 


Low-land 


O-pen 


Over-strain 


Pa-ring 


Hand-cuff 


Ink-ling 


Luck-less 


O-pinion 


Over-sway 


Par-snip 


Hang-man 


'In-land 


Luke-warm 


Over-act 


Over-swell 


Par-son 


Hap-pen 


In-mate 


Marcaw 


Over-awe 


Over-take 


Par-took 


Hard-Bhip 


In-no-cent 


Mad-cap 


Over-bear 


Over-throw 


Part-ridge 


Harts-horn 


In-sane 


Mad-house 


Over-board 


Over-took 


Pass-able 


Head-land 


In-spirit 


Mad-man 


Over-boil 


Over-value 


Pass-over 


Head-less 


In-tent 


Mag-pie 


Over-burden 


Over-work 


Pas-time 


Head-long 


Inter-meddle 


Main-mast 


Over-cast 


Our-selves 


Patch-work 


Head-stone 


Inter-sect 


Main-sail 


Over-charge 


Out-act 


Pa^tent 


Head-strong 


Inter-Tiew 


Main -spring 


Over-cloud 


Outrbid 


Path-way 


Hear-say 


In-Talid 




Over-come 


Out-brave 


Pat-ten 


HearUess 


In-vent 


Man-age 


Over- court 


Outobrazen 


Peace-able 


Heart-sick 


In-vest 


Man-date 


Over-do 


Out-cast 


Pea-cock 


Heart-string 


In-ward 


Marks-man 


Over-due 


Out-cry 


Pear-led 


Hedge-hog 


Ire-ful 


Mar-row 


Over-eye 


Out-do 


Peer-age 


Heir-less 


Iron-mould 


Mass-acre 


Over-feed ' 


Out-grow 


Peer-less 


Heir-loom 


I-sing-lass 


Match-less 


Over-flow 


Out-Uw 


Pen-knife 


Hell-hound 


Jacobite 


May-game 


Over-grown 


Out-line 


Pen-man 


HeU-kite 


Joy-ful 


Meat-man 


Overhead 


Out-live 


Pen-man-ship 


Henoe-forth 


Joy-less 


Mis-chance 


Over-hear 


Out-march 


Penny-worth 


Hen-roost 


Justice-ship 


Mis-chief 


Over-heard 


Out-rage 


Per-jury 


Jtterb-age 


Key-stone 


Mis-count 


Over-joy 


Out-ride 


Pert-in-a-city 




Kid-nap 


Mis-deed 


Over-lade 


Out-run 


Pick-lock 


Her-self 


King-craft 


Mis-judge 


Over-lay 


Out-sail 


Pick-pocket 


Hid-den 


King-fisher 


Mis-quote 


Over-leap 


Outsell 


Pie-bald 


High-land 


Kins-man 


Moon-light 


Over-k)ad 


Out-shine 


Pike-staff 


High-way 


Kit-ten 


Moon-beam 


Over-look 


Out-side 


Pill-age 


Hind-most 


Knight-hood 


Muf-fin 


Over-mast 


Out-sleep 


Pin-cushion 


Hoar-frost 


Know-ledge 


Kame-sake 


Over-match 


Out-sit 


Pine-apple 


Hob-goblin 


Sace-man 


Nan-keen 


Over-right 


Out-spread 


Pip-km 


Hogs-head 


Lady-bird 


Napkin 


Over-pass 


Out-stare 


Pitch-fork 


Home-bred 


Lady-ship 


Neck-lace 


Over-pay 


Out-stretch 


Pit-men 


Honey-bag 


Lamp-black 


Neck-cloth 


Over-peer 


OuUalk 


Plain-tiff 


Honey-comb 


Land-lady 


Nest-ling 


Over-plus 


Out- vie 


Play-fellow 


Honey-moon 


Land-lord 


News-paper 


Over-poise 


Out-ward 


Play-game 


Honey-suckle 


Land-mark 


Nick-name 


Over-power 


Outweigh 


Plaj-house 


Hood-wink 


Land-scape 


Night^jap 


Over-press 


Out-wit 


^ Play-wright 


Horse-back 




Nightgown 


Over-rack 


Out-work 


Plough-man 


Horse-shoe 


Lap-dog 


Night-mare 


Over-rate 


Out-worn 


Plough-share 


Host-age 


Lap-pet 


Nightwatch 


Over-reach 


Ox-gall 


Pole-cat 


Hot-bed 


Laud-able 


Nine-fold 


Over-ripen 


Oi-Up 


Pol-lute 


Hot-house 


Law-giver 


Noon -tide 


Over-rule 


Pack-age 


Pop;gun 


Hot-spur 


Law-suit 


North-star 


Over-roast 


Pack-cloth 


Pop-in-jay 


Hounds-ditch 


Laylman 


North-ward 


Over-run " 


Fad-dock 


Port-able 


Hour-glass 


Lpap-frog 


Not-able 


Over-see 


Fad-lock 


Port-hole 


House-hold 


Leap-year 


Not-ice 


Over-seer 


Pain-ful 


Post-age 


House-maid 


Lee-ward 


No-where 


Over-set 


Fain-less 


Post-chaise 


House-wife 


Life-guard 


Nut-gall 


Over-shade 


Fal-ace 


Post-date 


g^ ^T1fl^jA''^^TTX 


Like-wise 


Nut-meg 


Over-shadow 


Pal-Ate 


Post-house 


Hump-back 


Live-bng 


Oak-apple 


Over-shoe 


Pal-let 


Post-man 


Hurri-cane 


Load-stone 


Oat-cake 


Over-shoot 


Pan-cake 


Post-office 




Log-book 


Oat-meal 


Over-sight 


Pan-tiles 


Pot-ash 


Hl-usajfe 


Log-wood 


Off-end 


Over-size 


Pa-pa 


Fpt-hook 


In-aotion 


Loop-hole 


Oil-man 


Over-sleep 


Fa-pal 


Pound-ag6 


In-born 


Lord-ship 


O-men 


Over-spread 


Far-able 


Prim-rose 
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PrioMhip 


Seam-less 


Slip-board 


Stream-let 




Wal-nut 


Prop-nrgate 


Seam-stress 


Slip-shod 


Strip-ling 


Three-fold 


Wan-ton 


Punch-bowl 


Sea-nymph 


Slip-slop 


Summer-hoose Three-score 


Ward-robe 


Quad-rant 


Sea-piece 


Slope-wise 


Sum-mary 


Thresh-old 


Ward-ship 


Quench-lesa 


Sea-port 


Slow-worm 


Summer-set 


Through-out 


Ward-mot© 


Quick-lime 


Sea:8ick 


Snip-snap 


Sun-beam 


Thunder-struckWare-honse 


Quiok-san^ 


Sea-son 


Snip-pet 


Sun-burnt 


Thunder-bolt 


War-fare 


Quick-set 


Sea-ward 


Snow-ball 


Sun-day 


TiU^ige 


War-Uke 


Quick-silver 


Second-hand 


Snow-drop 


Sun-dry 


Tin-|fent 


War-rant 


Bain-bow 


Seed-cake 


Snuff-box 


Sun-flower 


Tip-pet 


Wash-baU 


Barn-pant 


Seed-ling 


Sod- den 


Sun-lesa 


Tip-staff 


Waste-ful 


Ban-sack 


Seed-pearl 


Sol-ace 


Sup-plant 


Tire-some 


Watch-ful 


Bap-a-city 


Seeds-man 


So-lo 


Sup-pliant 


Title-page 


Watch-man 


Basp-berrj 


Seed-time 


Sol-vent 


Sup-port 


Toad-stool 


Watch-word 


Battle-snake 


Sex-tile 


Some-body 


Sup-port-able 


Toil-some 


Water-cours* 


Bare-mouse 


Sex-ton 


Sometime 


Sup-position 


Tom-boy 


Water-fall 


Bed-breast 


Shame-less 


Some-how 


Sup-press 


Tooth-ach^ 


Water-fowl 


Bed-den 


Sham-rock 


Some-what 


Swans-down 


Top-knot 




Bid-dance 


Shape-less 


Some- where 


Sweep-stake 


Top-most 


Water-mark 


Bing-leader 


Sharp-set 


Song-stress 


Sweet-bread 


Top-sail 


Water-mill 


Bing-let 


Sheep-cot 


Son-net 


Sweet-briar 


Touch-stone 


Water-work 


Bing-tail 


Sheep-sbearingSouthem-wood 


Sweet-heart 


Touch-wood 


Way-lay 


Bing-worm 


Sheep-walk 


Span-king 


Sweet-william 


Towns-man 


Way-ward 


Boiling-pin 


Sheet-anchor 


Spare-rib 


Sweet-willow 


Toy-shop 


Weather-cock 


Boom-age 


Shell-fish 


Spar-row 


Swine-herd 


Track-less 


Weather-glass 


Bose-water 


Shift-less 


Speak-able 


Sword-man 


Trap-door 


Weather-wise 


BoUen 


Ship-board 


Speech-less 


Tar-get 


Tre-foU 


Web-bed 


Bound-about 


Ship-wreck 


Spite-ful 


Tar-tar 


Trip-thoDg 


Web-foot 


Bound-house 


Shirt-less 


Sportsman 


Taw-dry 


Trip-let 


Wed-lock 


Bnn-a.gate 


Shoe-maker 


SpoUess 


Tax-able 


Trod-den 


Week-day 


Bnsh-light 


Shoe-string 


Spring-halt 


Teacup 


Tum-piko 


Wel-come 


Safe-guard 


Shop-board 


Spruce-beer 


Teem-ful 


Turn-spit 


Wel-fare 


Sal-low 


Shop-keeper 


Stair-case 


Teem4es8 


Turn-stile 


WeU-bom 


Sand-stone 


Shop-man 


Star-board 


Tell-tale 


Tutor-age 


Well-bred 


Sat-in 


Shore-lesa 


Star-gazer 


Ten-able 


Twelfth-tide 


Wheel-wright 


Sat-ire 


Short-hand 


Star-less 


Ten-aK)ity 


Twelfth-night 


Where-at . 


Sauoe-box 


Short-lived 


Star-light 


Ten-ant 


Two-fold 


Where-by 


Sauce-pan 


Short-sighted 


Star-Uke 


Ten-dance 


Two-pence 


Whet-stone 


Saw-dust 


Shot-free 


Star-ling 


Ten-don 


Vain-glory 


Whip-cord 


Saw-pit 


Shoulder-belt 


Stat«s-man 


Ten-dril 


Van-guard 


Whip-hand 


Scare-crow 


Shrove-tide 


Stead-fast 


Ten-or 


Vault-age 


Whiri-pool 


Scarf-skin 


Side-bdard 


Steel-yard 


Thank-ful 


Up-hill 


Whirl-wind 


Scar-let 


Side-long 


Steer-age 


Thank-less 


Up-hold 


White-wash 


School-fellow 


Side-saddle 


Step-dame 


Them-selves 


Up-braid 


Whit-low 


School-master Side-ways 


Step-daughter 


Thence-forth 


Up-land 


Whit-sun-tido 


School-miatressSight-less 


Step-father 


There-after 


Up-right 


Who-ever 


Scot-free 


Silk-weaver 


Step-mother 


There-at 


Up-roar 


Whole-sale 


Screechrowl 


Silk-worm 


Steward-ship 


There-by 


Up-shot 


Whole-some 


Seol-lion 


Silver-smith 


Stiff-neck 


There-fore 


Up-ride 


Wil-low 


Sea-born 


Sin-less 


Still-born 


There-from 


Up-etart 


Wad-fire 


Searcalf 


Six-fold 


Stock-jobber 


There-in 


Up- ward 


Wind-hiss 




Skim-milk 


Stone-fruit 


There-on 


UseJess 


Wind-mill 


Sea^fiuing 


Skip-jack 


Store-fruit 


There4o 


Wag-on 


Wind-pip© 


Sea-girt 


Sky-lark 


Store-house 


There-with 


Wag-taU 


Win-now 




Sky-Ught 


Stow-age 


Thick-set 


Wain-scot 


Wise- acre 


Searmaid 


Slap-dash 


Strata-gem 


Thonght-fU 


Waist-ooat 


Wit-less 


Sea-man 


Sleeve-less 


Straw-berry 


Thought-less 


Wake-ful 


Wolf-do/ 
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Wood-cock Work-bouse Wrath-leas 

Wood-land Work-man Wrist-band 

Wood-man Work-sbop Writ-ten 

Wood-note Worm-wood Tear-ling 

Wood-nympb Wratb-fnl Youtb-ful 

54. Enigmas are compositions of a 
different character, based upon ideas, 
rather than upon words, and frequently 
constructed so as to mislead, and to 
turprise when the solution is made 
known. Enigmas may be foimded upon 
simple catches, like Conimdrums, in 
which form tiey are usually called 
BiDDLES, such 



** Tbongb jon set me on foot, 
I sball be on my bead." 

The answer is, A nail in a shoe. The 
celebrated Enigma on the letter H, by 
Lord Byron, is an admirable specimen 
of what may be rendered in the form of 
an Enigma. 

65. Eebuses are a class of Enigma 
generally formed by the firsts some- 
times the first and last, letters of words, 
or of transpodtions of letters, or addi- 
tions to words. Dr. Johnson, how- 
eyer, represents Bebus to be a word 
represented by a picture. And putting 
the Doctor's definition and our own 
explanation together, the reader may 
glean a good conception of the nature 
of the Bebus. Exunple : — 

Tbe father of tbe Gceoian JoTe j 

A little boy who's blind ; 
The foremost land in all the world; 

The mother of mankind ; 
A poet whose love-sonnets are 

Still very mnch admired ;— 
The initial letters will declare 

A blessing to the tired. 
Answer— 5atam; 2k>Te; JZbgUmd; i?ve; 
Jlntarch. The initials form tUtp, 

The excellent little work mentioned 
at page 21, entitled "Philosophy and 
Mirth united by Pen and Pencil," hds 
this novelty, that many of the Enigmas 
are accompanied by enigmatical pic 
tures, so that the eye is puzzled as weU 
as the ear. 

.56. Puzzles Tary much. One of 
the simplest that we knpw is ibis : — 



Take away half of thirteen and let eight re- 
main. 

Write Xm on a slate, or on a piece of 
paper— rub out the lower half of the figures, 
and Vin wiU remain. 

57. I-aw8 of Cliefls. — ^The rules 
given below are based upon the code 
published in "Walker's Art of Chess 
Play." The word piece frequently in- 
cludes the pawn, 

L If the board or pieces be im- 
properly placed, or are deficient in 
number (except in the case of odds), 
I the game must be recommenced, if the 
error is discovered before the fourth 
move on each side (the eighth move of 
the game). If not discovered before 
this stage, the game must proceed. 

iL If a player give odds, and yet 
omit to remove 9ie odds from the 
board at the commencement, he. may 
recommence the game, and remove the 
odds given, provided he discover his 
error before playing his fourth move. 
But if he has made his fourth inove, 
the game must be played out; and 
should the plaver who agreed to give 
the odds win the game, it shall never- 
theless be considered drawn. 

iii. When parties play even, they 
draw lots for the first move* of the first 
game. The first move is afterwards 
taken alternately throughout the sit- 
ting, except when a game is drawn, 
when he who had the first move in 
that game stiU claims it, a drawn game 
being of no account. He who gains the 
move has also the choice of colour. 
Each player uses the same colour 
throughout the sitting. When a match 
is made for a given nimiber of games, 
the move passes alternately throughout 
the match. A player givmg odds has 
the choice of men, and takes the move 
in every game, imle^s agreed to the con- 
trary.^ 

iv. A player who give* the odds 
of a piece, may give it each game frx>m 
the kmg's or queen's side, at his option. 
If he gives the odds of a pawn, he must 
give me king's bishop's pawn, unless 
otherwise stipulated. The player who 
receives the iodds of a certain number 
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of moves at the commencement, must 
not with those moves cross from his 
own half of the board. 

V. If a player, in his turn to play, 
touch one of his men, he must move 
that piece, if it can legally move, unless, 
ffhen he first touches it, he says aloud, 
" Tadoube" No penalty is attached to 
touching a piece, unless it is your turn 
to move. 

vi. If the player touch his king, 
"with the intention of moving him, and 
then find that he cannot do so without 
placing the king in check, no penalty 
can be inflicted on his replacing his 
king and moving elsewhere. [Other- 
wise P] If. the player should touch a 
man which cannot be moved without 
placing his king in check, he must 
move his king instead. 

vii. If a player about to move touch 
one of his adversary's men, without 
saying " J'adoube" when he first touches 
it,, he must take that piece, if it can 
be lawfully taken. Should it not be 
taken, he must, as a penalty, move his 
king ; but should the king be unable to 
play without going into check, no pe- 
nalty can be enforced. It is not allowed 
to castle upon a compulsory move of 
the king. 
• viii. While you hold your piece 
you may move it anywhere allowed by 
the rules; but when you quit your 
hold the move is completed, and must 
be abided by. 

ix. If you inadvertently move one 
of your adversary's pieces instead of 
your own, he may compel you to take 
the piece you have touched, should it 
be en prise ; or to replace it and move 
your king, or to leave it on the square 
to which you have moved it, and forego 
any other move at that time. Should 
you capture one of the adverse pieces 
with another, instead of one of your 
own, the capture holds good, if your 
opponent so decides. 

X. If the player takes a piece 
through a false move, his adversary 
may compel him to take such piece 
wim one fiiat can lawfully take it ; or to 
moye the piece that has been touched, 



if such move does not expose the king 
to check ; or he may be directed to move 
his king. 

xi. If you take one of your own 
men, instead of one of your adver- 
sary's, you may be compeUed to move 
one of the two pieces touched, at the 
option of your opponent. Mr. Walker 
thinks that the penalty should be to 
lose the man you have improperly 
taken off. 

xii. An opponent has the option of 
pimishing a false move, by claiming the 
false move as your move, by compelling 
you to move flie piece touched, as you 
may think fit, or to replace the piece 
and move your king. 

xiii. The king must never be- ex- 
posed to check by any penalty en- 
forced. 

xiv. If you move twice running, 
you may be compelled to abide by both 
moves, or to retract the second. 

XV. Unlimited time is allowed for 
the moVes [unless otherwise agreed]. 
If one player insists upon the postpone- 
ment of the termination of a game, 
against the wiU of his opponent, the 
game is forfeited by him who will not 
play on. 

xvi. When a pawn is moved two 
squares, it is liable to be taken, en 
passantf by a pawn, but not by a piece. 

xvii. If you touch both king and 
rook, intending to castle, you must 
move one of the two pieces, at the 
option of your adversary; or he may 
compel you to complete the castling. 
You cannot tai:e a piece and castle at 
the same time; nor does the rook 
check as it passes to its new position ; 
but it may check on its position after 
castlmg. 

xviii. False castling is liable to the 
same penalties as a false move. 

xix. When a player gives the odds 
of a rook, he does not relinquish the 
right of castling on the side from which 
the rook has been taken, all other con- 
ditions being lawful, as if the rook 
were in its place. 

XX. When you give check you must 
say so aloud. If check is not called on 
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cither side, but subsequently discovered, 
you must endeavour to recall all the 
moves back to the period when the 
check first occurred. 

xxi. You are not compelled to cry 
check when you attack the queen. 

xxii. If you cry check, and after- 
wards alter your determination, you 
are not compelled to abide by the inten- 
tion, provided you have not touched 
the piece. 

xxiii. "WTien a pawn reaches the 
opposite side of the board it may be 
replaced by any piece, at the option of 
the owner, and irrespective of the pieces 
already owned by him. 

xxiv. Stall mate is a drawn game. 

XXV. Drawn games count for no- 
thing ; and he who moved first in the 
drawn game moves first in the fol- 
lo^-ing. 

xxvi. If you declare to win a game, 
or position, and only draw it, you are 
accounted the loser. 

xxvii. "WTien you have either of the 
following advantages of force, you are 
compelled to give check-mate in fifty 
moves, or the game is considered drawn. 

King and queen against king. 

King and rook against king. 

King and two bishops against king. 

King, bishop, and knight, against 
king. 

King and queen against king and 
rook. 

King and rook against king and minor 
piece. 

King and pawn against king. 

King and two pawns agaiast king 
and pawn. 

xxviii. If you m,ove after your ad- 
'versary has made a false move, or com- 
mitted other irregularity, you cannot 
claim the penalties. 

xxix. Spectators are forbidden to 
make remarks. 

XXX. Disputes to be referred to a 
third party. 

68. Kiiles of the Game of 
Draughts. — The nine laws for regu- 
lating the game of draughts are as 
follows : — 

i. Each player takes the first move 



alternately, whether the last game be 
won or dniwn. 

ii. Any action whic^ prevents the 
adversary from having a full view of 
the men is not allowed. 

iii. The player who touches a man 
must play him. 

iv. In case of standing the huff, 
which means omitting to take a man 
when an opportunity for so doing 
occurred, the other party may either 
take the man, or insist upon his man, 
which has been so omitted by his ad- 
versary, being taken. 

V. If either party, when it is his 
turn to move, hesitate above three 
minutes, the other may call upon him 
to play; and if, after that, he delay 
above five minutes longer, then he 
loses the game. 

vi. In the losing game, the player 
can insist upon his adversary taking all 
the men, in case opportunities shoidd 
present themselves for their being so 
taken. 

vii. To prevent unnecessary delay, 
if one colour have no pieces, but two 
kings on the board, and the other no 
piece, but one king, the latter can call 
upon the former to win the game in 
twenty moves; if he does not finish it^ 
within that number of moves, the game' 
to be relinquished as drawn. . 

viii. If there are three kings to two 
on the board, the subsequent moves are 
not to excee d forty. 

59. Whist. — (Upon the principles 
of Hoyle's games.) — Great silence 
and attention must be observed by the 
players. Four persons cut for partners ; 
the two highest are against the two 
lowest. The partners sit opposite to 
each other, and the person who cuts 
the lowest card is entitled to the deal. 
The ace is the lowest in cutting. 

i. Shuffling. — Each person has a 
right to shuffle the cards before the 
deal ; but it is usual for the elder hand 
only, and the dealer after. 

ii. Cutting. — The pack is then cut 
by the right hand adversary ; and the 
dealer distributes the cards, one by one, 
to each of the players, beginning with 
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the person who sits on his left hand, 
until he comes to the last card, which 
he turns up, heing the trump, and 
leaves on the table till the first trick 
is played.* 

iii. First Plat. — The person on the 
left hand side of the dealer is called the 
elder, and plays first; whoever wins 
the trick becomes elder hand, and plays 
again ; and so on, tiU all the cards are 
played out. 

iv. Mistakes. — No intimations, or 
signs of any kind, during the play of 
the cards, are permitted between the 
partners. The mistake of one party is 
the game of the adversary, except in a 
revoke, when the partners may inquire 
if he has any of the suit in his hand. 

V. Collecting Tricks. — The tricks 
belonging to each party should be 
turned and collected by the respective 
partners of whoever wins the first trick 
in every hand. All above six tricks 
reckon towards the game. 

vi. Honours.— :The ace, king, queen, 
and knave of trumps are called honours ; 
and when either of the partners have 
three separately, or between them, they 
coimt two pomts towards the game; 
and in case they have four honours, 
they coimt four points. 

vii. Game. — The gaine consists of ten 
points, 

^eO.TJ^EMS USED IN WHIST. 
— Finessinffy is the attempt to gain an 
advantage ; thus : — If you have the 
best and third best card of the suit 
led, you put on the third best, and nm 
the risk of your adversary having the 
second best ; if he has it not, which is 
two to one against him, you are then 
certain of gaining a trick. 

Forcing, is playing the suit of which 
your partner or adversary has not any, 
and which he must trump, in order to 
win. 

Zongf Trump, means the having one 
or more trumps in your hand when all 
the rest are out. 

Zoose Card, means a card in hand of 
no value, and the most pro'per to throw 
away. 

Foints, — Ten make (he game ; as 



many as are gained by tricks or honours, 
so many points are set up to the score 
of the game. 

Quart, is four successive cards in any 
suit. 

Quart Major, hiL sequence of ace, king, 
queen, and knave. 

Quint, is five successive cards in any 
suit. 

Quint Major, is a sequence of ace, 
king, queen, knave, and ten. 

Sce-saw, is when. each partner turns 
a suit, and when they play those suits 
to each other for that purpose. 

Score, is the number of points set up. 
The following is the most approved 
method of scoring : — 
123 4. 66789 
a 00 000 
00 000 0000 00 000 



Slam, is when either party win every 
trick. 

Tefiace, is possessing the first and 
third best cards, and being the last 
player; you consequently catch the 
adversary when that suit is played : as, 
for instance, in case you have ace and 
queen of any suit, and your adversary 
leads that suit, you must win two 
tricks, by having the best and third 
best of the suit played, and being the 
last player. 

Tierce, is three successive cards in any 
suit. 

Tierce Major, is a sequence of ace, king, 
and queen. 

61. RULES FOR PLAYING WHIST. 
— i. Lead from your strong suit, and 
be cautious how you change suits ; and 
keep a commanding card to bring it in 
again. 

ii. Lead through the strong suit and 
up to the weak ; but not in trumps, un- 
less very strong in them. 

iii. llead the highest of a sequence ; 
but if you have a quart or cinque to a 
king, lead the lowest. 

iv. Lead through an honour, parti- 
cularly if the game is much against 
you. 

v. Lead your best tnunp, if the ad- 
versaries be eight, and you have no 
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honour; but not if you have four 
trumps, unless you have a sequence. 

vi. Lea'' a trump if you have four or 
five, or a strong hand ; but not if weak. 

vii. Having ace, king, and two or 
three small cards, lead ace and king if 
weak in trumps, hut a small one if 
strong in them. 

viii. If you have the last trump, with 
some winning cards, and one losing 
card only, lead the losing card. 

ix. Return your partner's lead, not 
the adversaries' ; and if you have only 
three originally, play the best; but 
you need not return it immediately, 
when you win with a king, queen, or 
knave, and have only small ones, or 
when you hold a good sequence, have a 
strong suit, or have five trumps. 

X. Bo not lead from ace queen, or 
aee knave. 

xi. Do not lead an ace, unless you 
have a king. 

xii. Do not lead a thirteenth card, 
imless trumps be out. 

xiii. Do not t^ump a thirteenth card, 
unless you be last player, or want the 
lead. 

xiv. Keep a small card to return your 
partner's lead. 

XV. Be cautious in trumping a card 
when strong in trumps, particularly if 
you have a strong suit. 

xvi. Having only a few small trumps, 
make them when you can. 

xvii. If your partner refuses to trump 
a suit, of which he knows you have not 
the best, lead your best trump. 

xviii. When you hold afl. the re- 
maining trumps, play one, and then 
try to put the lead in your partner's 
hand. 

xix. Remember how many of each 
suit are out, and what is the best card 
left in each hand. 

XX. Never force your partner if you 
are weak in trumps, imless jou have a 
renoimce, or wqnt the odd tnck. 

xxi. When playing for the odd trick, 
be cautious of trumping out, especially 
if your partner be likely to trump a 
suit ; and make all the tricks you can 
early, and amd fiaessmg. 



xxii. If you take a trick, and have a 
sequence, win it with the lowest. 

62. LAWS OF WHIST.— Deal- 
ING. — i. If a card be turned up in deal- 
ing, the adverse party may ctdl a new 
de^, unless they have been the cause ; 
then the dealer has the option. 

ii. If a card be faced in the deal, the 
dealer must deal again, unless it be the 
last deal. 

iii. If any one play with twelve cards, 
and the rest have thirteen, the deal to 
stand good, and the player to be 
punished for each revoke ; but if any 
have fourteen cards, the deal is lost. 

iv. The dealer to leave the tnmip 
card on the table till his turn to play ; 
after which none may ask what card 
was turned up, only what is trumps. 

V. No person may take up the carda 
while dealing ; if the dealer in that case 
should miss the deal, to deal again, 
unless his partner's fault ; and if a card 
be turned up in dealing, no new deal, 
imless the partner's fault. 

vi. If the dealer put the trump card 
on the rest, with face downwards, he is 
to lose the deal. 

63. Plating out op Tukn. — vii. If 
any person play out of his turn, the 
adversary may call the card played at 
any time, if he do not make him 
revoke; or if either of the adverse 
party be to lead, may desire his part- 
ner to name the suit, which must be 
played. 

viii. If a person supposes he has won 
the trick, and leads agaia before his 
partner has played, the adversary may 
oblige his partner to win it, if he can. 

ix. If a person lead, and his partner 
play before his turn, the adversary's 
partner may do the same. 

X. If the ace, or any other cftrd of a 
suit, be led, and any person play out of 
turn, whether his partner have any of 
the suit led or not, he is neither to 
trump it nor win it, provided he do not 
revoke. 

64. Revoking. — xi. If arevokehap- 
pen to be made, the adversary may add 
three to their score, or take three tricks 
ttaai ibeaif or take 4)^wq three fi:oiD 
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their score ; and, if up, miust remain at 
nine. 

xii. If any person revoke, and, before 
the cards be tamed, discover it, the 
adversary may cause the highest or 
lowest of the suit led, or call the card 
then played at any time, if it do not 
cause a revoke. 

xiii. No revoke to be claimed till the 
trick be turned and quitted, or the 
party who revoked, or his partner, have 
played again. 

xiv. If any person claim a revoke, 
the adverse party are not to t^it their 
cards, upon forfeiting the revoke. 

XV. No revoke can be claimed after 
the cards are cut for a new deal. 

Callinq Honourp — ^xvi. If any per- 
son call, except at the point of eight, 
the adverse party may consult, and have 
a new deal. 

xvii. After the trump card is turned 
up, no person may remind his part- 
ner to caU, on penalty of losing one 
point. 

xviii. If the trump card be turned 
up, no honours can be set up imless 
before claimed; and scoring honours, 
not having them, to be scored against 
them. 

xix. If any person call at eight, and 
be answered, and the opposite parties 
have thrown down their cards, and it 
appear they have not their honours, 
they may consult, and have a new deal 
or not. 

XX. Jf any person answer without an 
honour, the adversaries may consult, 
and stand the deal or not. 

xxi. If any pelrson *all at eight, after 
he has played, the adversaries may call 
a new deal. 

65. Sbpakating and Showing the 
Cards. — xxii. If any person separate 
a card from the rest, the adverse party 
may caU it if he name it ; but if he 
call a wrong card, he or his partner are 
liable, for once, to have the highest or 
lowest card called in any guit led duivig 
that deal. 

xxiii. If any person throw his cards^ 
on the table, supposing the game lost, 
lie may not take them np, and the 



adversaries may call them, provided he 
do not revoke. 

xxiv. If any person be sure of win- 
ning every trick in his hand, he may 
show his cards, but is liable to haye 
them caUed. 

Omitting to play to a Trick. — 
XXV. If any person omit to play to a 
trick, and it appear he has one card 
more than the rest, it shall be at the 
option of the adversary to have a new 
deal. 

Eespbcting who played a Pab- 
TicuLAR Cabd. — xxvi. Each person 
ought to lay his card before him ; and 
if either of the adversaries mix their 
cards with his, his partner may demand 
each person to lay his card before him, 
but not to inquire who played any 
particular card. 

These laws are agreed to by the beat 
judges. 

66. MAXIMS FOR WHIST.— 
Leader. — i. Begin with the suit of 
which you have most in number ; for, 
when the trumps are out, you will 
probably make several tricks by it. 

ii. If you hold equal nimibers in 
diflferent suits, begin with the strongest, 
because it is the least liable to injure 
your partner. 

iii. Sequences are always eligible 
leads, as supporting your partner with- 
out injuring your own hand. 

iv. JLead from a king or queen, rather 
than from an aee ; for, since the adver- 
saries will kad fi'om those suits which 
you do not, your ace will do them most 
harm. 

V. Lead from a king rather than a 
queen, and from a queen rather than 
from a Imave ; for the stronger the suit, 
the less is your partner endangered. 

vi. Lead not from ace queen, or ace 
knave, till necessary ; for, if that suilr 
be led by the adversaries, you have 
a ^ood cnance of making two tricks 
in it. 

vii. In all sequences to a jjueen, 
knave, or ten, begin with the highest, 
because it will frequently distress your 
left-hand adversary. 

yiii. Haying ace, king, and knave^ 
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lead the king ; for, if strong in trumps, 
you may wait the return of this suit, 
and finesse the knave. 

ix. Having ace, queen, and one small 
card, lead the small one ; for, by this 
lead, your partner has a chance to make 
the knave. 

X. Having ace, king, and two or 
three small cards, play ace and king if 
weak, but a small card if strong in 
trumps : you may give your partner the 
chance of making the first trick. 

xi. Having kmg, queen, and one 
small card, play the small one; for 
your partner has an equal chance to 
win, and you need not fear to make 
king or queen. 

xu. Having king, queen, and two or 
three small cards, lead a small card if 
strong, and the king if weak iu trumps ; 
for strength in tnmips entitles you to 
play a backward game, and give your 
partner a chance of winning the first 
trick ; but if weak iu tnmips, lead the 
king or queen, to secure a trick iu that 
suit. 

xiii. Having an ace, with four small 
cards, and no other good suit, play a 
small card if strong in trumps, and the 
ace if weak; for strength in trumps 
may enable you to make one or two 
' of the small cards, although your part- 
ner cannot support the lead. 

xiv. Having king, knave, and ten, 
lead the ten ; for, if your partner hold 
the ace, you have a good chance to 
make three tricks, whether he pass the 
ten or not. 

XV. Having king, queen, and ten, 
lead the king ; for, if it fail, by putting 
on the ten, upon the return of that 
suit from your partner, you have a 
chance of making two tricks. 

xvi. Having queen, knave, and nine, 
lead the queen ; for, upon the return 
of that suit fit)m your partner, by 
putting on the nine, you will, probably, 
make the knave. 

67. Second Hand. — ^i. Having ace, 
king, and small ones, play a smaU card 
if strong in trumps, but the king if 
weak in them ; for, otherwise, your ace 
or king might be trumped in the latter 



case, and no hazards should be nm 
with few trumps but in critical cases. 

ii. Having ace, queen, and small 
cards, play a small one, for, upon the 
return of that suit, you will, probably, 
make two tricks. 

iii. Having ace, knave, and small 
cards, play a small one, for, upon the 
return of the suit, you will, perhaps, 
make two tricks. 

iv. Having ace, ten, or nine, with 
small cards, play a small one, for, by 
this method, you have a chance of 
making two tricks in the suit. 

V. Having king, queen, ten, and 
small cards, play the queen; for, by 
playing the ten upon the return of the 
suit, you will, probably, make two 
tricks in it. 

vi. Having king, queen, and small 
cards, play a smaU card if strong in 
trumps, but the queen if weak in them ; 
for str^ngtn in trumps warrants play- 
ing a backward game, and it is always 
advantageous to keep back your adver- 
saries' suit. 

vii. If you hold a sequence to your 
highest card in the suit, play the 
lowest of it, for, by this means, your 
partner will be informed of your strength. 

viii. Having queen, knave, and small 
ones, play the knave, because you wOl, 
probably, secure a trick. 

ix. Havingqueen, ten, and small ones, 
play a small one, for your partner haa 
an equal chance to win. 

X. Having either ace, king, queen, 
or knave, with small cards, play a 
small one, for your partner has an 
equal chance to win the trick. 

xi. Having either ace, king, queen, 
or knave, with one small card only, 
play the small one, for, otherwise, your 
•adversary will finesse upon you. 

xii. If a queen be led, and you hold 
the king, put that on, for if your part- 
ner hold the ace, you do no harm ; and, 
if the king be taken, the adversaries 
have played two honours to one. 

xiii. If a king be led, and you hold 
ace, knave, and small ones, play the 
ace, for it cannot do the adversary a 
greater iniury. 
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68. Third Hand. — ^i. Having ace 
and king, play the ace and return the 
king, because you should not keep the 
command of vour partner's strong 
suit. 

ii. Having ace and queen, play the 
ace, and return the queen; for, al- 
though it may prove better in some 
cases to put on the queen, yet, in gene- 
ral, your partner is best supported by 
this method. 

iii. Having ace and knave, play the 
aee and return the knave, in order to 
strengthen your partner's hand. 

iv. Having king and knave, play the 
king ; and, if it -won, retmn the knave, 
for the reason in No. iii. 

V. Always play the best when your 
partner plays a small card, as it best 
supports your partner. 

vi. If you hold the ace and one small 
card only, and your partner lead the 
king, put on the ace, and return the 
smdl one; for, otherwise, your ace 
will be an obstruction to his suit. 

vii. If you hold the king and one 
small card only, and your partner lead 
the ace, if the trumps be out, play the 
king; for, by putting on the ting, 
there will be no obstruction to the 
suit. 

69. Fourth Hand. — ^i. If a king be 
led, and you hold ace, knave, and a 
small card, play the small one; for, 
supposing the queen to foUow, you 
probably make both ace and knave. 

ii. When the third hand is weak in 
his parther's lead, you may often return 
that suit to great advantage i but this 
rule must not be applied to trumps, 
imless you are very strong indeed. 

70. Cases in which you should 

RETURN TOUR ParTNEr's LeAD IMME- 
DIATELY. — i. When you win with the 
ace and can return an honour, for that 
will greatly strengthen his hand. 

ii. When he leads a trump, in which 
case return the best remaining in your 
hand (unless you held four originally), 
except the lead be through an honour. 

iii. When your partner has trumped 
out ; for then it is evident he wants to 
make his great suit. 



iv. When you have no good card in 
any other suit; for then you entirely 
depend on your partner. 

71. Cases in which you should 

NOT RETURN YOUR PARTNER* 8 LeAB 

IMMEDIATELY. — i. If you wiu with the 
king, queen, or knave, and have only 
small cards left ; for the return of a 
small card wiU more distress than 
strengthen your partner. 

ii. If you hold a good sequence ; for 
then you may show a strong suit, and 
not injure his hand. 

iii. If you have a strong suit ; because 
leading from a strong suit directs your 
partner, and cannot injure him. 

iv. If you have a good hand ; for, 
in this case, you ought to consult your 
own hand. 

V. If you hold five trumps ; for then 
you are warranted to play trumps, if 
you think it right. 

72. Leading Trumps. — i. Lead 
trumps from a strong hand, but never 
from a weak one, by which means you 
will secure y^ur good cards from being 
trumped. 

ii. Trump not out with a bad hand, 
although you hold five small trumps; 
for, since your cards are bad, it is only 
trumping for the adversaries* good ones. 

iii. Having ace, king, knave, and 
three small trumps, play ace and king ; 
for the probability of lie queen's fil- 
ing is in your favour. 

iv. Having ace, king, knave, and one 
or two small trumps, play the king, and 
wait the return from your partner to 
put on the knave, in order to win the 
queen ; but, if you particularly wish the 
trumps out,' play two rounds, and then 
your strong suit. 

V. Having ace, king, and two or three 
small trumps, lead a small one ; this is 
to let your partner win the first trick ; 
but if you have good reason for getting 
out the trumps, play three rounds, or 
play ace and king, and then proceed 
with your strong suit. 

vi. If your adversaries be eight, and 
you do not hold an honour, t£row off 
your best trump, for, if your partner 
nas not two honours, you have lost the 
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game ; and if he holds two honours, it 
is most adyantageons to lead a trulnp. 

vii. Having ace, queen, knare, and 
small trumps, play thft knave ; for, by 
this means, the king* only can make 
against you. 

viii. Having ace, queen, ten, and one 
or two small trumps, lead a small one, 
for it will give your 'partner a chance 
to win the trick, and keep the command 
in your own hand. 

ix. Having king, queen, ten, and 
small trumps, lead the king ; for, if the 
king be lost, upon the return of trumps 
you may finesse the ten. 

X. Having king, knave, ten, and 
small ones, lead the knave, because it 
will prevent the adversaries from 
making a smaU trump. 

xi. Having queen, knave, nine, and 
small trumps, lead the queen; for, if 
your partner hold the ace, you have a 
good chance of making the whole suit. , 

xii. Having queen, knave, and two or 
three small trumps, lead the queen, lor 
the reason in No. jd, 

xiii. Having knave, ten, eight, and 
smaU trumps, lead the knave ; for, on 
the return of trumps, you probably 
may finesse the eight to advantage. 

xiv. Having knave, ten, and three 
small trumps, lead the knave, because' 
it wiU most distress your adversaries, 
unless two honours are held on your 
right hand ; the odds against which are 
about three to one. 

XV. Having only small trumps, play 
the highest ; by which you will support 
your partner aU you can. 

xvi. Having a sequence, begin with 
the highest; by this means, your 
partner is best instructed how to play 
his hand, and cannot possibly be 
injured. 

xvii. If any honour be turned up on 
your left, and the game much against 
you, lead a trump the first opportunity ; 
for, your game being desperately bad, 
this method is the most likely to 
retrieve it. 

xviii. In all other cases it is dan- 
gerous leading through an honour, un- 
less yoa be strong in trumps, or have a 



good hand ; because all the advantage 
of trumping through an honour lies in 
your partner's finessing. 

xix. Supposing it hereafter proper to 
lead trumps, when an honour is turned 
up on your left, you, holding only one 
honour, with a small trump, play the 
honour, and nesct the small one; 
because it will greatly strengthen your 
partner's hand, and cannot hurt your 
own. 

XX. If an honour be turned up on the 
left, and you hold a sequence, lead the 
highest of it, because it will prevent the 
last hand fix)m injuring your partner. 

xxi. If a queen be tiuned up on the 
left, and you hold ace, king, and a 
small one, lead the small trump, 
because you will have a chance of 
getting the queen. 

xxii. If a queen be turned up on the 
left, and you hold a knave, with small 
ones, leaa the knave; for the knave 
cannot be of service, as the queen is 
on your left. 

xxiii. If an honour be turned up by 
your partner, and you are strong in 
trumps, lead a smaU one ; but if weak 
in them, lead the best you have ; by 
this play the weakest hand wiU support 
the strongest. 

xxiv. If an ace be turned up on the 
right, you holding king, queen, and 
knave, lead the knave : a secure lead. 

XXV. If an ace be ^;umed up on the 
right, and you hi>ld king, queen, and 
ten, lead the king, and upoli the return 
of trumps play the ten ; for, by this 
means, you show a great strength to 
your partner, and will, probably, make 
two tricks in them. 

xxvi. If a king be turned up on the 
right, and you hold queen, knave, and 
nine, lead knave, and, upon the return 
of trumps, play the nine, because it 
may prevent the ten from making. 

xxvii. If a king be turned up on 
your right, and you hold knave, ten, 
and nine, lead the nine, and, upon the 
return of trumps, play the ten ; because 
this method will best disclose your 
strength in trumps. 

xxviii. If a queen be turned up oa 
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the right, and you hold ace, king, and 
knave, lead the king, and, upon the 
return of trumps, play the knave, 
because you are then certain to make 
the knave. 

xxiz. If a queen be turned up on the 
right, and you hold ace, king, and small 
ones, lead the king; and, upon the 
return of trumps, you may finesse, 
unless the queen falls, for, otherwise, 
the queen will make a trick. 

XXX. If a knave be turned up on the 
right, and you hold king, queen, and 
ten, lead the queen, and, upon the 
return of trumps, play the ten ; for, by 
this means, you will make the ten. 

xxxi. If a knave be turned up on the 
right, and you hold king, queen, and 
small ones, lead the king ; and, if that 
eome home, play a small oi^e, for it is 
probable your partner holds the ace. 

XTTT1. If a knave be turned up on 
the right, and you hold king and ten 
or queen and ten, with two small cards, 
lead a small one ; and, upon the return 
of trumps, play the ten, for it is five 
to four that your partner holds one 
honour. 

73. When tou tuen up an Ho- 
notjh in Whist. — ^i. If you turn up 
on ace, and hold only one small trump 
with ity. if either adversary lead the 
king, put on the ace. 

ii. But, if you turn up an ace, and 
hold two or three small trumps with it, 
and either adversary lead the king, put 
on a small one ; for, if you play the ace, 
you give up the command in trumps. 

4ii. If you turn up the king, and 
hold only one small trump with it, and 
your rignt-hand adversary lead a trump, 
play tne king. 

iv. If you turn up a king, and hold 
two or three small trumps with it, if 
your right-hand adversary lead a trump, 
play a small one. 

V. If you turn up a queen or knave, 
and hold, besides, <mly small trumps, if 
your right-hand adversary lead a trump, 
pot on a small one. 

vi. If you hold a sequence to tiie 
honour turned up, play it last. 

74. Playino FOBr TUB Odd Tbiok. 



— L Be caiitious of trumping out, not- 
withstanding you have a good hand. 

ii. Never trump out, if your partner 
appears likely to trump a suit. 

iii. If you are moderately strong in 
trumps, force your partner, for by this 
you probably make a trick. 

iv. Make your tricks early, and be 
cautious of finessing. 

V. If you hold a single card of any 
suit, and only two or three small 
trumps, lead the single card. 

75. Calculations op Whist. — i. 
It is about five to four that your part- 
ner holds one card out of any two. 

ii. It is about five to two that he 
holds one card out of three. 

iii It is about four to one that he 
holds one card ott oi' any four. 

iv. It is two to one that he does 
not hold a certain card. 

V. It is about three to one that he 
does not hold two cards out of any 
three. 

vi. It is about three to two that he 
does not hold two cards out of any four. 

76. Orib>age.~ThegameofCrib- 
bage differs from all other games by 
its immense variety of chances. It is 
reckoned useful \o yoimg people in the 
science of calculati<m. It is played 
with the whole pack of cards, generally 
by two persons, and sometimes by four. 
There are also five different modes of 
playing — ^that is, with five, six, or eight 
cards; but the games are principally 
those with five and six cards. The 
rules vary a little in different com- 
panies, but the following are those 
most generally observed: — 

77. Tbbms used in Cbibbage. — 
i. Crib. — ^The crib is composed of the 
cards thrown away by each party, and 
the dealer is entitled to score whatever 
points are made by them. 

ii. Fairs are two similar cards, as 
two aces or two kings. Whether in 
hand or playing they reckon for iwo 
points. 

iii. P«»r«-i2oytfZarethree similar cards, 
and reckon for six points, whether in 
hand or playing. 
• iv. i>oM^/^Pair»-.Roya/ are four similar 
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cardS) and reckon for twelve points, 
whether in hand or playing. The 
points gained by pairs, pairs-royal, and 
double pairs-royal, in playiQg, are thus 
effected : — Your adversary having 
played a seven and you another, con- 
stitutes a pair, and entitles jou to 
score two points 3 your antagonist then 
playing a third seven, makes a pair- 
royal, and he marks six; and your 
playing a fourth is a double pair-royal, 
and entitles you to twelve points. 

V. Fifteens. — ^Every fifteen reckons 
for two points, whether in hand or 
playing. In hand they are formed 
either by two cards, such as a five and 
any tenth card, a six and a nine, a 
seven and an eight, or by three cards, 
as a two, a five, and an eight, &c. And 
in playing thus, if such cards are placed 
as make together fifteen, the two pomts 
are to be scored towards the game. 

vi. Sequences are three or four more 
successive cards, and reckon for an 
equal number of points, either in hand 
or play. In playing a sequence, it is 
of no consequence wmch card is thrown 
down first ; as thus :— your adversary 
playing an ace, you a five, he a three, 
you a two, then he a four, he counts 
five for the sequence. 

vii. Flush, — ^When the cards are all 
of one suit, they reckon for as many 
points as there are cards. For a flusn 
m the crib, the card turned up must be 
of the same suit as those put out in the 
crib. 

viii. Noddy, — ^The knave of the smt 
turned up reckons for one point ; if a 
knave be turned up, the dealer is to 
mark two ; but it cannot be reckoned 
again; and when played it does not 
score anything. 

ix. Fnd Hole. — The point scored by 
the last player, if he makes under 
thirty-one; if he makes thirty-one 
exactly, he is to mark two. To obtain 
either of these is considered a great 
advantage. 

X. Last, — ^Three points taken at the 
commencement of the game of five* 
card cribbage by the non-dealer. 

78. Bulbs of Cbibbagb. — i The 



adverse parties cut the cards to deter- 
mine who shall be dealer ; ilie lowest 
card has it. The ace is the lowest. 

ii. In dealing, the dealer may dis- 
cover his own cards, but not those of 
his adversary — ^who may mark two, 
and caU a &esh deal. 

iii. Should too many cards be dealt 
to either, the non dealer may score two, 
and demand another deal, if the error 
be detected previous to taking up the 
cards ; if he do not wish a new deal, 
the extra cards must be drawn away. 
When any player has more than l^ie 
proper niunber of cards in hand, the 
opponent may score four, and call a new 
dbah 

iv. If any player meddle with the 
pack after dealing, till the period of 
cutting it for the turn-up card, then hia 
opponent may score two points. 

V. If any player take more than he 
is entitled to, the other party diould 
not only put him back as many points 
as are overscored, but likewise take the 
same extra number for his own game. 

vi. Should either party even meddle 
with his own pegs unnecessarily, the 
opponent may score two points ; and if 
any one take out his front peg, he must 
place the same back behind the other. 
If any be misplaced by accident, a by- 
stander may replace the same, accord- 
ing to the best of his judgment; but 
he should' never otherwise interfere. 

vii If any player neglect to set up 
what he is entitled to, the adversary 
is allowed to take the points so omitted. 

viii. Each player may place his own 
cards, when done with, upon the pack. 

ix. In five-card cribbage, the cards 
are to be dealt one by one ; but when ' 
played with six cards, tiien it is cus- 
tomary to give three, and if with eight 
cards, four at a time. 

X. The non-dealer, at the commence- 
ment of the game, in five-card cribbage, 
scores three points, called three for last ; 
but in six and ei^t-caid cribbage thii 
is not to be done. 

xL In what is called the Bath game, 
they reckon flushes upon the board; 
that ifly when three cards of the wun» 
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Buit are played successively, the party 
playing the third scores three points; 
if the adrersary play a fourth of the 
same suit, then he is to score &ur, and 
so on for four, five, six, or as long as 
the same suit continues to be played in 
uninterrupted succession, and that the 
whole number of pips do not reckon 
thirty-one. 

79. Five - Card Crebbaob. — It 
is unnecessary to describe cribbage- 
boards; the sixty-one points or holes 
marked thereon make the game. We 
have before said that the party cutting 
the lowest card deals; after which, 
each player is first to lay out two of 
the five cards for the cnb, which al- 
ways belongs to the dealer ; next, the 
adversary is to cut the remainder of the 
pack, and the dealer to turn up and 
lay upon the crib the uppermost card, 
for which, if a knave, he is to mark 
two points. The card turned up is to 
be reckoned by both parties, whether 
in showing their hands or crib. After 
laying out and cutting as above men- 
.tioned, the eldest hand is to play a 
card, which the other should endeavour 
to pair, or find one, the pips of which, 
reckoned with the first, will make fif- 
teen; then the non-dealer must play 
another card, and try to make a pair, 
pair-royal, sequence, flush (where al- 
lowed of), or fifteen, provided the cards 
already played have not exceeded that 
number; and so on alternately, imtil 
the pips on the cards played make 
thirty-one, or the nearest possible num- 
ber under that. 

80. Counting pob Game. — When 
the party, whose turn it may be to 
play, cannot produce a card tnat will 
make thirty-one, or come under that 
number, he is then to say "Go" to 
his antagonist, who, thereupon, will be 
entitled to score one, br must play any 
card or cards he may have mat will 
make thirty-one, or under; and if he 
can mSke exactly thirty-one, he is to 
take two points ; if no^ one : the last 
player has often opportunity this way 
to make pairs or sequences. Sucn 
cards as remain after this are not to be 



played ; but each party having, during 
the play, scored his points gained, in the 
manner before directed, must proceed, 
the non-dealer first to coynt and take 
for his hand, then the dealer for his 
hand, and also for his crib, reckoning 
the cards every way they can possibly 
be varied, and always including the 
tumed-up card. Points. 

For every fifteen 2 

Pair, or two of a sort ... 2 
Pair-royal, or three of a Bort . 6 
Double pair-royal, or four ditto 12 
Enave of the tumed-up suit . I 
Sequences and flushes, whatever num- 
ber. 

81. Maxims fob layxng out thb 
Crib Cards. — It is always requisite, 
in laying out cards for the crib, that 
every player should consider not only 
his own hand, but also to whom the 
crib belongs, as well as the state of 
the game ; for what might be proper 
in one situation would be highly im- 
prudent in another. When any player 
possesses a pair-royal, it is generally 
advisable to lay out the other cards for 
crib, unless it belongs to the adversary, 
and they condst of two fives, a deuce 
and a trois, five and six, seven and 
eight, five and any other tenth card, or 
that the game be almost finished. A 
player, when he does not thereby mate- 
rially injure his hand, should for his own 
crih lay out close cards, in Jiope of 
making a sequence ; or two of a suit, in 
expectation of a flush ; or any that of 
themselves amount to fifte^i, or such 
as reckoned with others will make that 
nimiber, except when the antagonist 
be nearly up, and it may be expedient 
to keep such cards as probably may 
prevent him from gaining at play. 
The opposite method should be pur- 
sued in respect to the adversary's witJ, 
which each person should endeavour 
to baulk, by laying out those cards that 
are not likely to prove to advantage, 
unless at such a stage of the game 
when it may be of consequence to keep 
in hand cards likely to tell in play, or 
when the non-dealer would be either 
out by his hand, or has reason for 
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judging the crib of little moment. A 
king is the best card to' baulk a crib, 
as none can form a sequence beyond it, 
except in some companies, where king, 
queen, ace, are allowed as a sequence ; 
and either a king or queen, with an ace, 
six, seven, eight, or nine, are good ones 
to put out. Low cards are generally 
the most likely to gain at play; the 
flushes and sequences, particularly if 
the latter be also flushes, constitute the 
most eligible hands, as thereby the 
plajrer will often be enabled either to 
assist his own crib, or baulk that of the 
opponent, to whom a knave should 
never be given, if with propriety it can 
be retained. 

82. Theeb oe Foue-Hand Ceib- 
BAGE differs only from the preceding, 
as the parties put out but one card 
each to the crib, and when thirty-one, 
or the nearest approximating nuSnber 
has been made, then the next eldest 
hand leads, and the players go on again 
in rotation, with any remaining cards, 
till all are played out, before they pro- 
ceed to show. For tluree-hand cnbbage 
triangular boards are used. 

83. Theeb - Hand Ceibbagb is 
sometimes i^ayed, wherein one per- 
son sits out, not each game, but each 
deal, in rotation. In this the first dealer 
generally wins. The chances in this 
game are often so great, that even be- 
tween skilful gamesters it is possible, 
at five-card cribbage, when the adver- 
sary is fifty-sLx, for a lucky player, 
wlu) had not previously made a single 
hole, tcrbe more than up in two deals, 
his opponent getting no farther than 
sixty in that time ; and in four-hand 
cribbage a case may occur, wherein 
none of the parties hold a single point 
in hand, and yet the dealer and his 
friend, with the assistance of a knave 
turned up, may make sixty-one by play 
in one deal, while the adversaries only 
get twenty-four; and although this 
may not happen for many years, yet 
similar games may now and then be 
met with. 

84. Six-Caed Ceibbagb varies from 
that played with five, as the players 



(always only two) commence on an 
equality, without scoring any points 
for the last, retain four cards in hand, 
and all the cards are to be played out. 
as in three and four-haiid cribbage, with 
five cards. At this game it is of ad- 
vantage to the last player to keep as 
close as possible, in hopes of coming in 
for fifteen, a sequence, or pair, besides 
the end hole, or thirty-one. The first 
dealer is reckoned to have some trifling 
advantage, and each player may, on the 
average, expect to make twenty-five 
points in every two deals. * The first 
non-dealer is considered to have the 
.preference, when he gains ten or more 
xhe first hand, the dealer not making 
more than his average number. 

85. The Gebatest Possiblb Num- 
BEE that can be gained by the show 
of any hand or crib, either in five 
or six-card cribbage, is twenty-nine; 
it is composed of three fives and a 
knave, with a fourth five, of the same 
suit as the knave, turned up ; this very 
seldom happens ; but twenty-four is air 
uncommon number, and may be formed 
of four threes and a nine, or two fours, 
one five, and two sixes; and some 
other combinations that experience will 
point out. 

86. Eight-Caed Ceibbagb is some- 
times played, but very seldom. 

87. Hackney Coach Ceibbaob. — 
Some ingenious people in London in- 
vented a game of chance which they 
styled playii^ at cribbage by hackney 
coaches; thatiSytwopersons placed them- 
selves at a window in some crowded 
thoroughfare, one would take all the 
coaches frt>m the right, the other from 
the left ; the figures <m the doors of the 
carriages were reckoned as cards in show, 
and every pers<m l^t happened to sit, 
stand, or hold at the back of any of 
them, was called a noddy, and scored 
one. 

88. Odds of the Game of Ceib- 
bagb. — ^The average^number estimated 
\o be held from the cards in hand is 
rather more than four, and imder five ; 
to be gained in play, two forihe dealer, 
and one for the adversary, making in 
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all an average of six throughout the 
game; the probability of the ciib is 
five; so that each player ought to 
make sixteen in two deals : by which 
it win appear the dealer has some- 
what the adyantage, supposing the 
cards to run equal, and tne players 
well matched. By attending to this 
calculation, any person may judge whe< 
ther he be at home or not, and there- 
by play his game accordingljr ; either 
malnng a grand push when he is behind 
and holds ^ood cards, or endeayouring 
to baulk his adyersaiy when his hand 
proyes indifferent. 

89 All-Fours is usually played 
by two persons ; not unfrequaatly by 
four. Its name is derived from the four 
chances, called high, lowy Jacky game, 
each making a point. ^ A complete pack 
of cards miist be provided, six of which 
are to be dealt to each party, three at a 
time ; and the next car<r, the thirteenth, 
is to be turned up for the trump by the 
dealer, who, if iiprove a knave, is to 
score one point. The party who cuts the 
highest card is to deal fibrst. The cards 
nmk in the same manner as at wliist, for 
whoever scores the first ten points wins. 

00. Laws op All -Fours. — ^i. A 
new deal can be demanded, if in deal- 
ing the dealer discovers any of the 
adversary's cards; if, to either party, 
too many cards have been dealt : in the 
latter case, it is optional with the par- 
ties, provided it be done before a card 
has been played, but not after, Xo draw 
from the oppo^g hand the extra card. 

ii. Ifthe dealer expose anyof his own 
cards, the deal is to stand good. 

iii No person can beg more than 
once in each hand, except by mutual 
agreement. 

iv. Each party must trump or follow 
srit if they can, on penalty of the ad- 
versary scoring one point. 

V. If either player score wrong, it must 
be taken down, and the adversary shall 
either score four points or one, as may 
have previously been agreed. 

vi. When a trump is played, it is 
allowable to ask your adversary if it be 
dther lii£^ or lo^* 



viL One card may count all-fours; 
for example, the eldest hand holds the 
knave and stands his game, the dealer 
has neither trump, ten, ace, nor court- 
card; it will follow that the knave will 
be both high, low. Jack, and game, as 
explained by — 

01. Terms used in All-Fours. — 
i. High.— The highest trump out, the 
holder to score one point. 

ii. Low. — The lowest trump out, the 
original holder to score one point, even 
if it be taken by the adversary. 

iii. Jack' — I?he knave of trumps, the 
holder to score one, unless it be won by 
the adversary, in that case the winner 
is to score the point. 

iv. Oame. — The greatest numberthat, 
in the tricks gained, can be shown by 
either party, reckoning — 
Four for an ace. One for a knave. 
Three for a king. Ten for a ten. 
Two for a queen 

The other cards do not count: thus it 
may happen that a deal may be played 
without having any to reckon for game. 

V. Begging is when the "feldest hand, 
disliking his cards, uses his privilege, 
and says, **Ibeg;** in which case flie 
dealer must either suffer his adversary 
to score one point, saying, " Take one," 
or give each three cards more from the 
pack, and then turn up the next card, 
the seventh, for trumps; if, however, 
the trump turned up be of the same suit 
as the fir8J> the dealer must go on, ^v- 
ing each three cards more, and turning 
up the seventh, until a change of suit 
for trumps shaU take place. 

02. Maxims for All-Fours. — i. 
Always make your knave as soon as you 
can. 

ii. Strive to secure your tens : this is 
to be done by playing any small cards, 
by which you may l£row the lead into 
your adversary's hand. 

iii. Win your adversary's best cards 
when you can, either by trumping or 
with superior cards. 

iv. If, being eldest hand, you hold 
either ace, king, or queen of trumps, 
without tiie knave or ten, play them 
immediately, as, by this means, you 
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have a chance to win the koaye or 
ten. 

93. Domino. -— Descbiftion of 
THE Game. — This game is played bjrtwo 
or four persons, with twenty-eight pieces 
of oblong iyory, plain at the back, but 
on the face divided by a black line in 
the middle, and indented with spots, 
from one to a double-six, which pieces 
are a double-blank, ace-blank, double- 
ace, deuce-blank, deuce-ace, double- 
deucOji^trois-blank, trois-ace, trois-deuce, 
double-trois, four-blank, four-ace, four- 
deuce, four trois, double-four, five- 
blank, five-ace, five-deuce, five-trois, 
five-four, double-five, six-blank, six- 
ace, six-deuce, six-trois, six-four, six- 
five, and double -six. Sometimes a 
double set is played with, of which 
double-twelve is the highest. 

94. Method of Playixo Domi- 
noes. — At the commencement of the 
game the dominoes are weU mixed 
together, with their iacea upon the 
table. Eachjperson draws one, and if 
four play, those who choose the two 
highest are partners against those who 
take the two lowest; drawing the 
latter also serves to determine who is 
to lay down the first piece, which is 
reckoned a great advantage. After- 
wards each player takes seven pieces at 
random. The eldest hand having laid 
down one, the next must pair him at 
either end of the piece he may choose, 
according to the number of pips, or 
the blank in the compartment of the 
piece; but whenever any one cannot 
match the part, either of the domino 
last put down, or of that unpaired at 
the other end of the row, then he says 
" G^o ; " and the next is at liberty to play. 
Thus they play alternately, eimer imul 
one party dm played all ms pieces, and 
thereby won the game, or till the game 
be blocked ; that is, when neither party 
can play, by matching the pieces where 
unpaired at either end; then that party 
wins who has the smallest number of 
pips on the pieces remaining in their 
possession, ft is to the advantage of 
every player to dispoflsess himself as 
early as possible of tiie heavy pieces. 



such as a double-six, five, four, &c. 
Sometimes, when two persons play, 
they take each only seven pieces, and 
agree to play or draw, i.e., when one 
cannot come in, or pair the pieces upon 
the board at iiie end unmatched, he 
then is to draw from the fourteen pieces 
in stook till he find one to suit. 

95. Loo. — Descbiftion of the 
Game. — Loo, dr lue, is subdivided into 
limited and unlimited loo ; it is a game 
the complel^ knowledge of which can 
easily be acquired, and is played two 
ways, both with five and three cards, 
though most commonly with five dealt 
from a whole pack, either first three 
and then two, or by one at a time. 
Several persons may play together, but 
the greatest number can be admitted 
when with three cards only. 

96. Method OF Playing Loo. — ^After 
five cards have beengiven to each player 
another is turned up for trump; the 
knave of clubs generally, or sometimes 
the knave of the trump suit, as agreed 
upon, is the highest cwd, and is styled 
pam; the ace of trumps is next in 
value, and the rest in succession, as at 
whist. Each player has the liberty of 
changing for others, from the pack, aU 
or any of the five cards dealt, or of 
throwing up the hand, in order to escape 
being looed. Those who play their cards, 
either with or without changing, and do 
not gain a trick, are looed ; as is like- 
wise the case with all who have stood 
the game, when a flush or flushes occur ; * 
and each, excepting any player holding 
pam, of an inferior flush, is required to 
deposit a stake, to be given to the per- 
son who sweeps the board, or divided 
among the winners at ihe ensuing 
deal, according to the tricks which may 
then be made. For instance, if every 
one at dealing stakes half-a-crown, the 
tricks are entitled to sixpence apiece, 
and whoever is looed must put down 
half-a-crown, exclusive of the deal: 
sometimes it is settled that each person 
looed shall pay a sum equal to what 
happens to be on the table at the time. 
Five cards of a suit, or four with pam, 
compose a fiuflh, which iweeps the 
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board, and yields only to a superior 
6.uah, or the elder hand. When the 
ace of trumps is led, it is usual to say, 
"Pam, he ewil/* the holder of which 
last-mentioned card is then expected to 
let the ace pass. When loo is played 
with three cards, they are dealt oy one 
at a time, pam is omitted, and the cards 
are not exchanged^ nor permitted to be 
thrown up. 

97. Put. — The game of put is 
played with an entire pack of cards, 
generally by two, but sometunes by four 
persons. At this game the cards have 
a different value from all others. The 
best card in the pack is a trots, or three ; 
the next a deuce, or two ; then come in 
rotation, as at other games, the ace, 
king, queen, knave, ten, &c. The dealer 
distributes three cards to-each player, 
by one at a time; whoever cuts the 
lowest card has the deal, and live points 
make the game, except when both par- 
ties say, ** I put " — ^for then the score is 
at an end, and the contest is determined 
in favour of that party who may win two 
tricks out of thwe. When it happens 
that each player has won a trick, and 
the tihird is a tie — ^that is, covered by a 
card of equal value — ^the whole goes 
for nothing, and the game must begin 
anew. 

98. Two-HJLNDBD Put. — The 
eldest hand should play a card; and 
whether the adversary pass it, win it, 
or tie it, you have a right to say, " I 

fut,** or place your cards on the pack, 
f you accept the first and your oppo- 
nent decline the challenge, you score 
one : if you prefer the latter, your ad- 
versary gains a point ; but if, before he 
play, your opponent says, **Iput" and 
you do not choose to see him, he is tnti- 
tled to add one to his score. * It is some- 
tfanes good play to say, ^^Iput," before 
you play a card : this depends on the 
nature of your hand. 

99. Foue-Haitdbd Put. — Each 
party has a partner, and when three 
cards are dealt to each, one of the players 
givet his partner his best card> and 
throws the other two away : thp dealer 
10 at ISb^rty to ^ the same to Ids p«rt* 



ner, and vice versa. The two persons 
who have received their partners* cards 
play the game, previously discarding 
their worst cai^ for the one they have 
received from their partners. The gamo 
then proceeds as at two-handed put. 

100. Laws op Put. — ^i. When the 
dealer accidentally discovers any of his 
adversary's cards, the adversary may 
demand a new deal. 

ii. When the dealer discovers anv of 
his own cards in dealing, he must abide 
by the deal. 

iii. When a faced card is discovered 
during the deal, the cards must be re- 
shuffled, and dealt again. 

iv. If the dealer give his Adversary 
more cards than are necessary, the ad- 
versary may call a fresh deal, or suffer 
the dealer to draw the extra cards from 
his hand. 

V. If the dealer give himself more 
cards than are his due, the a(^versary 
may add a point to his game, and call 
a fresh deal if he pleases, or draw the 
extra cards from the dealer's hand. 

vi. No bystander must interfere, un- 
der penalty of paying the stakes. 

vu. Either party saying, ^^Iput'*— 
that is, " I play," — cannot retract, but 
must abide the event of the game, or 
pay the stakes. 

101 . Speculation is a noisy round 
game, at which several mcgr play, using 
a complete pack of cards, bearing the 
same import as at whist, with fish or 
counters, on which such a value is fixed 
as the company may a^e. The highest 
trump in each deal wms the pool ; and 
whenever it hapx)ens that not one is 
dealt, then the company pool again, and 
the ev^it is decided by the succeeding 
coup. After determining the deal, &c., 
the decder pools six fish, and .every other 
player four ; then three cards are given to 
eMo, by one at a time, and another turned 
up for trump. The cards are not to be 
looked at, except in this mariner : The 
eldest hand shows the uppermost card, 
which, if a trump, the company may 
s^ulate on, or bid for — the highest 
bidder buying and paying for it, pro- 
vided the price offered be approved of 
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by the seller. After this is settled, if 
the first card does not prove a trump, 
then the next eldest is to show the upper- 
most card, and so on — the company, 
speculating as they please, till all are 
discovered, when the possessor of the 
* highest trump, whether by purchase or 
otherwise, gains the pool. To play at 
speculation well, a recolleotion only is 
requisite of what superior cards of that 
particular suit have appeared in the 
preceding deals, and calculating the pro- 
bability of the trump offered proving the 
highest in the deal then undetermined* 

102. Connexions.— Three or firar 
persons may play at this game. If 
the former number, ten cards each are 
to be given; but if the latter, only 
eight are dealt, and bear the same im- 
port as at whist, except that diamonds 
are always trumps. The connexions 
are fomlbd as follows : — 

i. By the two black aces. 

ii. The ace of spades and king of 
hearts. 

iii. The ace of clubs and king of 
hearts. 

Fob thb Fibst Conkbxion, 28. are 
drawn from the pool ; for the second. 
Is. ; for the third, and by the winner 
of the majority in tricks, 6d.' each is 
taken. These sums are supposing gold 
staked: when only silver is pooled, 
then pence are drawn. A trump played 
in any round where there is a connexion 
wins the trick, otherwise it is gained 
by the player of the first card of con- 
nexions ; aud, after a connexion, any 
following player may trump without 
incurring a revoke ^ and also, whatever 
suit may be led, the person holding a 
card of connexion is at liberty to play 
, the same ; but the others must, if pos- 
sible, follow suit, unless one of mem 
can answer the connexion, which should 
be done in preference. No money can 
^ be drawn till the hands are finished ; 
then the possessors of the connexions 
are to take first, according to precedence, 
and those having the majority of tricks 
take last. 

103. Matrimony;.— The ^ame of 
matrimoDj is played with an entire pack 



of cards, by any number of persons from 
five to fourteen. It consists of five 
chances, usually marked on a board, or 
sheet of paper, as follows : — 
Best. 
The Aoe of Diamonds tamed ap. 

0. 






nrrBiQUE ; 

OB, 

QUEEir Aim KNAVE. 



OK 






This game is generally played with 
counters, and the dealer puts what he 
pleases on each or any chtmce, the other 
players depositing each the same quan- 
tity, except one — ^that is, when the 
dealer stakes twelve, the rest of the 
company lay down eleven each, ^fter 
this, two cards are dealt round to every 
one, beginning on the left ; then to each 
person one ouier card, which is turned 
up, and he who so happens to get the 
ace of diamonds sweeps all. If it be not 
turned up, then ^ach player shows his 
hand ; and any of them naving matri- 
monv, intrigue, &c., takes the counters 
on that point ; and when two or more 
people happen to have a similar com- 
bination, the oldest hand has the prefer- 
ence; and, should any chance not be 
gained, it stands over to the next deoL 
— Observe : The ace of diamonds turned 
up takes the whole pool, but when in 
hand ranks only as any other ace : and 
i2 ]^t turned up, nor any ace in nand, 
then the king, or next superiw card,, 
wins the chance styled best. 

104. Pope Joan.— Pope, a, game 
somewhat similar to that of matrimpny, 
is played by a number of people, who 
generally use a board painted for thia 
purpose, which may be purchased at 
most turners' or toy shops. Tjxe eight 
of diamonds must ^st be taken jQoom 
the pack, and after settHAg the deal, 
shu^img^ ^c, the. dealer dresses the 
board, by putting fish, counterS| or 
oth» stakea, one each if) aoei, king, 
queen, knave) and game,; two to ma- 
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trimony, two to intrigue, and six to the 
nine of diamonds, styled Pope. This 
dressing is, in some companies, at the 
individual expense of the dealer, though, 
in othefs, the players contribute two 
stakes apiece towards the same. The 
cards are next to be dealt round equally 
to every player, one turned up for 
trump, and about six or eight left in 
the stock to form stops; as, for example, 
if the ten of spades be turned up, the 
nine consequently becomes a stop ; the 
four kings, and tne seven of diamonds, 
are always fixed stops, and the d^er 
is the only person permitted, in the 
course of the game, to refer occasionally 
to the stock for information what other 
cards are stops in their respective deals. 
If either ace, king, queen, or knave 
happen to be the tumed-up trump, the 
dealer may take whatever is deposited 
on that head ; but when pope be turned 
up, the dealer is entitled both to that 
and the game, besides a stake for every 
card dealt to each player. Unless the 
game be determined by pope being 
turned up, the eldest hand must begin 
by playing out as many cards as pos- 
sible ; first the stops, men pope, if he 
have it, and afterwards the lowest card 
of his longest suit, particularly an ace, 
for that never can be led through ; the 
other players are to follow, when they 
can, in sequence of the same suit, till a 
stop occurs, and the party having the 
stop thereby becomes eldest hand, and 
is to lead accordingly ; and so on, until 
some person parts with all his cards, by 
whicli he wins the pool (game), and 
becomes entitled besides to a stcike for 
every card not played by the others, 
except from any one holding pope, 
which excuses him from payuig ; but 
if pope has been played, then the party 
having held it is not excused. King 
and queen form what is denominated 
matrimony ; queen ^and knave make 
intrigue, when in the same hand; but 
neither these, nor ace, king, queen, 
knave, or pope, entitie the holder to 
the stakes deposited thereon, unless 
played out ; and no claim can be allowed 
after the board be dreised for the suc- 



ceeding deal ; but in all such cases the 
stakes are to remain for future deter- 
mination. This game only requires a 
littie attention to recollect what stops 
have been made in the course of the 
play ; as, for instance, if a player begin 
by laying down the eight of clubs, then 
the seven in another hand forms a 
stop, whenever that suit be led from 
any lower card ; or the holder, when 
eldest, may safely lay it down, in order 
to clear his hand. 

105. Cassino. — The game of cas- 
sino is played with an entire pack of 
cards, generally by four persons, but 
sometimes by three, and often by two. 

106. Terms used in Cassino. — 
i. Oreat CaastnOy the ten of diamonds, 
which reckons for two points. 

ii. Little Cassino^ the two of spades, 
which reckons for one point. 

iii. T/ie Cards is when you have a 
greater share than your adversary, and 
reckons for three points. 

iv. The Spades is when you have the 
majority of that suit^ and reckons for 
one point. 

V. The Aces : each of which reckons 
for one point. 

vi. Lurched is when your adversary 
has won the game before you have 
gained six points. 

In some deals at this game it may so 
happen that neither party win any- 
thmg, as the points are not set up 
according to the tricks, &c., obtained, 
but the smaller number is constantly 
subtracted from the larger, both in 
cards and points; and if they both 
prove equal, the game commences again, 
and the deal goes onin rotation. When 
three persons play at this game, the 
two lowest add their points together, 
and subtract from the highest; but 
when their two numbers together either 
amount to or exceed the highest, then 
neither party scores. 

107. Laws op Cassino. — ^i. The 
deal and partners are determined by 
cutting, as at whist, and the dealer 
gives four cards, by one at a time, to 
every player, and either regularly as 
he deals, w by one, two, throe, or four 
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at a time, lays foiir more, face upwards, 
upon the board, and, after the fii^t cards 
are played, four others are to be dealt 
to each person, until the pack be con- 
cluded ; but it is only in the first deal 
that any cards are to be turned up. 

ii. The deal is not lost when a card is 
faced by the dealer, unless in the first 
round, before any of the four cards are 
turned up upon the table ; but if a 
card happen to be faced in the pack, 
before any of the said four be turned 
up, then the deal must be begun again. 

iii. Any person playing with less 
than four cards must abide by the loss ; 
and should a card be found under the 
table, the player whose nimiber is 
deficient is to t^e the same. 

iv. Each person plays one card at a 
time, with which he may not only take 
at once every card of the same denomi- 
nation upon the table, but likewise all 
that will combine therewith; as, for 
instance, a ten takes not only every ten, 
but also nine and ace, eight and deuce, 
seven and thr^e, six and four, or two 
fives ; and if he clear the board before 
the conclusion of the game, he is to 
score a point ; and whenever any player 
cannot pair or combine, then he is to 
put down a card. 

V. The tricks are not to be counted 
before all the cards are played ; nor may 
any trick but that last won be looked 
at, as every mistake must be challenged 
immediately. 

vi. After aU the pack is dealt out, 
the player who obtains the last trick 
sweeps aU the caYds then remaining 
unmatched upon the table. 

108. Ving^-un. — Description of 
THE Game. — The game of Vingt-un^ 
or twenty-one, may be played by two 
or more persons; and, as the deal is 
advantageous, and of^n continues long 
with the same person, it is usual to 
determine it at tiie commencement by 
turning up the first ace, or any other 
mode 3iat may be agreed upon. 

109. Method of Playing Vingt- 
tJN. — The cards must all be dealt out 
in succession, unless a natural Yingt-un 
occur, and in the meantime the pone, 



or youngest hand, should collect those 
that have been played, and shuffle them 
together, ready for the dealer, against 
the period when he shall have dis- 
tributed the whole pack. The dealer 
is first to give two cards, by one at a 
time, to each player, including himself; 
then to ask every person in rotation, 
beginning with the eldest hand on the 
left, whether he stands or chooses 
another card, which, if required, must 
be given fix)m off the top of the pack, 
and afterwards another, or more, if 
desired, till the points of the additional 
card or cards, added to those dealt, 
exceed or make twenty-one exactly, or 
such a number less than twenty-one as 
may be judged proper to stand upon. 
But when the points exceed twenty- 
one, then the cards of that individual 
player are to be thrown up directly, 
and the stakes to be paid to the dealer, 
who also is, in turn, entitled to draw 
additional cards; and, on taking a 
Vingt-im, is to receive double stakes 
from all who stand the game, except 
such other players, likewise having 
twenty-one, between whom it is thereby 
a drawn game ; and when any adversary 
has a Vingt-un, and the dealer not, then 
the opponent so having twenty-one, 
wins double stakes from him. In other 
cases, except a natural Vingt-un hap- 
pen, the dealer pays single stakes to all 
whose numbers under twenty-one are 
higher than his own, and receives from 
those who have lower numbers; but 
nothing is paid or received by such 
players as have similar numbers to the 
dealer; and when the dealer draws 
more ihsjo. twenty-one, he is to pay to 
all who have not thrown up. 

IIQ. Natubal Vingt-un. — Twenty- 
one, whensoever dealt in the first in* 
stance, is styled a Natural Vinfft-un, it 
should be declared immediately, and 
entitles the possessor to the deal, be- 
sides double stakes from aU the players, 
imless there shall be more than one 
natural Vingt-un ; in which case, the 
younger hand or hands having the 
same, ore etcused from paying to the 
< eldest, who takes the deal of couise. 
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Observe : An ace may be reckoned 
either as eleven or one; every court- 
card is counted as ten, and the rest of 
the pack according to their points. 

ill. The Odds of Natural Vingt- 
rN merely depend upon the average 
number of cards likely to come under 
or exceed twenty-one : for example, if 
those in hand make fourteen exactly, it 
is seven to six that the one next drawn 
does not make the nimiber of points 
above twenty-one; but if the points be 
fifteen, it is seven to six against that 
hand: yet it would not, therefore, 
always be prudent to stand at fifteen, 
for as the ace may be calculated both 
ways, it is rather above an even bet 
that the adversary's two first cards 
amount to more than foiui^een. A 
natural Vingt-un may be expected once 
in seven coups when two, and twice 
in seven when four people plav, and so 
on, according to the number oi players. 

112. Quadrille. — The game of 
Quadrille is played by four persons, 
and the nimiber of cards required is 
forty ; the four tens, nines, and ei^ts 
being discarded fix)m the pack! The 
deal is made by distributing the cards 
to each player, three at a tmie for two 
roimds, and four at a time for one 
roimd; commencing -u^ith the right- 
hand player, who is eldest hand. The 
trump is made by the person who 
plays, with or without calling, by 
naming spades, clubs, diamond^, or 
hearts, and the suit so named becomes 
trumps. 

113. The Two followino Tables 
will show the rank and order of the 
cards, when trumps or tchen not so. 

114. (i.) When Thumps:— 



Clubs and Sp<tdei, 

Spadille, the ace of 
spades. 

Manille, the deuce* 
of spades or of 
clubs. 

Basto, the ace of 
dubs. 



Hearts and Diamonds, 

Spadille, the ace of 
spades. 

Manille, the seven 
of hearts or of 
diamonds. 

Basto, the ace of 
dubs. 

Pimto, the ace of 
hearts or of dia- 
monds. 



Clubs and Spades. 


Hearts and IHamonds. 


King. 


Six. 


King. 


Three. 


Queen. 


Five. 


Queen. 


Four. 


Knave. 


Four. 


Knave. 


Five. 


Seven. 


Three. 


Deuce. 


Six. 


11 


in all. 


12 in all. 


116. 


(ii.) When 


NOT Trumps: — 


Clubs and Spades. 


Hearts and Diamonds. 


King. 


Five. 


King. 


Three. 


Queen. 


Four. 


Queen. 


Four. 


Kuave. 


Three. 


Knave. 


Five. 


Seven. 


Deuce. 


Ace. 


Six. 


Six. ' 




Deuce. 


Seven. 


9 in all. 


10 in all. 



116. From these Tables it will 
BE observed that spadille and basto 
are always tnmips; and that the red 
suits have one trump more than the 
black, — the former twelve, and the latter 
only eleven. 

117. A Trump called Manille, 
between spadille and basto, is in black 
the deuce, and in red the seven ; they 
are the second cards when trumps, and 
the last in their respective suits when 
not trumps. Example: the deuce of 
spades being second trump when they 
are tnunps, and the lowest card when 
clubs, hearts, or diamonds are trumps, 
and so of the rest. 

118. PUNTO 18 THE ACB OF HeARTS 

or diamonds, which is above the king, 
and the foiurth trump, when either of 
those suits are trumps; but is below 
the knave, and ace of diamonds and 
hearts when they are not tnmips. The 
two of hearts or diamonds is always 
superior to the three ; the three to the 
four ; the four to the five ; and the five 
to the six : the six is only superior to the 
seven when it is not trumps, for when 
the seven ib manille. it is the second 
trump. 

119. 1'here are Three Matadores, 
viz., spadille, manille, and basto; whose 
privilege is, when tlie player has no 
other trumps but them, and trumps are 
led, he is not obliged to play them, but 
may play what card he thmks proper, 
provided, however, that the trump led 
is of an inferior vahie ; but if spadille 
should be led, he that has mamlle^ or 
basto only is compelled to lead it, which 
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is the case with haste in respect to 
manille, the superior matadore always 
forcing the inferior. 

120. Terms used in Quadrille. 
— i. To ask leave is to ask leave to play 
with a partner, hy calling a king. 

ii. Basto is the ace of duhs, and 
always the third hest trump . 

iii. Bast is" a penalty incurred hy not 
winning when, you stand your game, or 
by renouncing ; in which cases you pay 
as many counters as are down. 

iv. Cheville is being between the eldest 
hand and the dealer. 

V. Codille is when those who defend 
the pool make more tjricks than those 
who defend the game, which is called 
winning the codille. 

vi. Consolation is a claim to the game, 
always paid by those who lose, whether 
by codille or demise. 

vii. Devole is when he who stands the 
game makes no trick. 

viii. Double is to play for double 
stakes, with regard to the game, the 
consolation, the sans prendre, the mata- 
dores, and the devole. 

ix. Force. — The ombre is said to be 
forced when a strong trumpis played for 
the adversary to over-trump. He is, like- 
wise, said to *be forced when he asks 
leave, and one of the other players 
obliges him to play sans prendre; or 
pass, by offering to play sans prendre. 

X. Forced spadille is, when all have 
passed, he who has spadille is obliged to 
plajr it. 

xi. Forced sans prendre is when, hav- 
ing asked leave, one of the players offers 
to play alone, in which case you are 
obliged to play alone or pass. 

xii. Friend is the player who has the 
king called. 

xiu. Impasse. — To make the impasse 
is when, being in cheville, the knave of 
a suit is played, of which the player 
has the king. 

xiv. Manille is, in black, the deuce of 
spades or clubs; in red, the seven of 
hearts or diamonds, and is always the 
lecond best trump. 

XY. JbfarX; means th«fitk put dowu by 
the dealer. 



ivi. Mille is a mark of ivory which 
is sometimes used, and stands for ten 
fish. 

xvii. MatadoreSj or matts, are spadille, 
manille, and basto, which are always the 
three best trumps. False matadores 
are any sequence of trumps, following 
the matadores regularly. 

xviii. Ombre is the name given to him 
who stands the game, by calling or play- 
ing sans appeler, or sans prendre. 

xix. Par^y is the duration of the game, 
according to the nimiber of tours agreed 
to be played. 

XX. Fass is the term used when you 
have Jiot either a hand to play alone, or 
with calling a king. 

xxi. FontOy or FuntOyis the ace of 
diamonds, when diamonds are trumps ; 
or hearts, when they are trumps, and is 
then the fourth trump. 

xxii. Fool. — The pool consists of the 
fishes which are staked for the deals, 
or the counters put down by the players, 
or the basts which go to the game. To 
defend the pool is to be against him who 
stands the game. 

xxiii. Frise is the number of fish or 
coimters given to each player at the 
commencement of the game. 

xxiv. Fegle is the order to be observed 
at the game. 

XXV. Remise is when they who stand 
the game do not make more tricks than 
they who defend the pool, and then thfy 
lose by remise. 

xxvi. Fenotmce is not to play in the 
suit led when you have it; likewise, 
when, not having any of the suit led, 
you win with a card that is the only one 
you have of that suit in which you play. 

xxvii. Reprise is synonymous with 
party. . 

xxviii. Report is synonjonous with 
reprise and party. 

xxix. Roi rendu is the king smren- 
dered when called and given to the 
ombre, for which he pays a fish; in 
which case, the person to whom the 
game is given up must win the game 
alone. 

XXX. Spadille is the ace of spades. 
whieli is always the best trump. 
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xxxi. Sans appder is playing with- 
out calling a king. 

xxxii. Sans prendre is erroneously 
used for sans appeler, mentiing the 
same. 

xxxiii. Tenace is to wait with two 
trumps that must make when he who 
has two others is obliged to lead, such 
as the two black aces against manille or 
pun to. 

xxxiv. Tours are the counters, which 
they who win. put down, to mark the 
number of coups played. 

XXXV. Vole is to get all the tricks, 
either with ^ a friend %v alone, sans 
prendre, or declared at the first of the 
deal. 

121. Laws of Quadrille. — i. 
The cards are to be dealt by fours and 
threes, and in no other manner. The 
dealer is at liberty to begin by four or 
three. If in deaJing there is a faced 
card, there must be a new deal, unless 
it is the last card. 

ii. If there are too many or too few 
cards, it is also a new deal. 

iii. No penalty is inflicted for dealing 
wrong, but the dealer must deal again. 

iv. He who has asked leave is obliged 
to play. 

V. S'o one should play out of his 
turn : if, however, he does, he is not 
basted for it, but the card played may 
be called at any time in that deal, pro- 
vided it does not cause a revoke ; or 
either of the adversaries may demand 
khe partner of him who played out of 
Ais turn, or his own partner, to play any 
suit he thinks fit. 

vi. No matadore can be forced but by 
a superior matt ; but the superior forces 
the inferior, when led by the first player. 

vii. Whoever names any suit for 
trumps must abide by it, even though it 
should happen to be Ids worst suit. 

viii. If you play with eleven cards 
you are basted. 

ix. If you play sans prendre or have 
matadores, you are to demand them 
before the next dealer has finished his 
deal, otherwise you lose the benefit. 

X. If any one name his trump with- 
out asking leave, he must play alone. 



unless the youngest hand and the rest 
have passed. 

xi. If any person play out of his 
turn, the card may be called at any time, 
or the adversary may call a suit. 

xii. If the person who won the sixth 
trick play the seventh card, he must 
play the vole. 

xiii. If you have four kings, you may 
call a queen to one of your longs, or call 
one of your kings ; but you must not 
call the queen of trumps. 

xiv. If a card be separated from the 
rest, and it is seen, it must be played if 
the adverse party has seen it, unless 
the person who separated it play sana 
prendre. 

XV. If the king called, or his mated 
queen, play out of turn, no vole can be 
played. 

xvi. No one is to be basted for a re- 
n ounce unless the trick be turned and 
quitted; and if any person renoimce 
and it is discovered, if tiie player should 
happen to be basted by such renounce, 
all the parties are to take up their cards 
and play them over again. 

xvii. Forced spadille is not obliged to 
make three tricks. 

xviii. The person who undertakes to 
play the vole has the preference of 
playing before him who offers to play 
sans prendre. 

xix. The player is entitled to know 
who is his king called, before he de- 
clares for the vole. 

XX. When six tricks are won, the per- 
son who won the sixth must say, " I 
play (or, do not play) the vole ;" or " I 
ask ;" and no more. 

xxi. He who has passed once has no 
right to play after, unless he has spa- 
diUe ; and he who asks must play, un- 
less somebody else play sans prendre. 

xxii. If the players show fiieir cards 
before they have woa six tricks, they 
may be called. 

xxiii. Whoever has asked leave can- 
not play sans prendre, unless he be 
forced. 

xxiv. Any person may look at the 
tricks when he is to lead. 

XXV. Whoever, playing for a vole, 
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loses it, has a right to stakes, sans 
prendre, and matadores. 

xxvi. Forced spadille cannot play for 
the vole. 

xxvii. If any person discover his game 
he cannot play the vole. 

xxviii. No one is to declare how many 
trumps are out. 

xxix. He who plays and does not win 

three tricks, is hasted alone, unless forced 

spadille. 

,/^ XXX. If there are two cards of a sort, 

fjit is avoid deal, if discovered heforethe 

deal is played out. 

122. Rules fob Learners. — i. 
When you are the ombre, and your 
Mend leads from a matt, play your best 
trump, and then lead the next best the 
first opportunity. 

ii. If you possess all the trumps con- 
tinue to lead them, except you hold cer- 
tain other winning cards. 

iii. If aU the other matts are not re- 
vealed by the time you have six tricks, 
do not run a risk in playing for the vole. 

iv. When you are tne friend called, 
and hold only a matt, lead it ; but if it 
be guarded by a small trump, lead that. 
But when the ombre is last player, lead 
the beat trmnp you possess. 

V. Punto in red, or king of trumps 
in black, are good cards to lead when 
you are best ; and should either of them 
succeed, then play a small trump. 

vi. If the ombre lead to discover his 
friend, and you have king, queen, and 
knave, put on the knave. 

vii. Preserve the suit called, whether 
friend or foe. 

viii. When playing against a lone 
hand, never lead a king unless you have 
Ae queen; nor change the suit: and 
prevent, if possible, the ombre from 
being last player. 

ix. You are to call your strongest 
suits, except you have a queen guarded; 
and if elder hand, you have a better 
chance than middle hand. 

X. A good player may play a weaker 
game, either elder or younger, than mid- 
dle hand. 

123. ^uinze. — Description of 
THE Game. — Quinze is of French origin, 



and is so called from fifteen being the 
number to count out. It is usually 
played by two persons only, and ia 
much admired for its simplicity and 
fairness, as it depends entirely upon 
chance, is soon decided, and does not 
require that attention which most other 
games do. It is, therefore, particulaily 
calculated for those who love to sport 
upon an equal chance. 

Method of Playing. — The cards 
must be shuffled by the two plavers, and 
when they have cut for deal ^wrdch falls 
to the lot of him who cuts the lowest), 
the dealer has the hberty at this, as 
weU as aU other games, to shuffle them 
again. When tins is done, the adver- 
sary cuts them ; after which, the dealer 
gives one card to his opponent, and one 
to himself. Should the dealer's adver- 
sary not approve of his card, he is en- 
titled to have as many cards given to 
him, one after the other, as will make 
fifteen, or come nearest to that number; 
which arc usually given from the top of 
the pack : for example — if he should have 
a deuce, and draw a five, which amounts 
to seven, he must continue going on, in 
expectation of coming nearer to fifteen. 
If he draw an eight, which will make 
just fifteen, he, as being eldest hand, is 
sure of winning the game. But if he 
overdraw himself, and make more than 
fifteen, he loses, imless the dealer should 
happen to do the same ; which circum- 
stance constitutes a drawn game ; and 
the stakes are consequently doubled. 
In this manner they persevere, imtil 
one of them has won the game, by 
standing and being nearest to fifteen. 
At the end of each game the cards ure 
packed and shuffled^ and the players 
again cut for deal. The advantage is 
invariably on the side of the elder 
hand. 

124. Quadrilles. — The First 
Set. First Figurey Le Pan talon. — Right 
and left. BsJancez to partners; turn 
partners. Ladies chain. Half pro- 
menade; half right and left. (Pour 
times.) — SecondFiffurff L'Ete. — ^Leading 
lady and opposite gentleman advance 
and retire; chiBsez to right and left: 
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cross over to each other's places; 
chassez to right and left. Balancez and 
turn partners. (Four times.) Or Double 
Z'JEte. — Both couples advance and retire 
at the same time ; cross over : advance 
and retire again ; cross to places. Ba- 
lancez and turn partners. (Pour times.) 
Third Figure, la Foule. — ^Leading lady 
and opposite gentleman cross over, 
giving right hands ; recross, giving left 
hands, and fall in a line. Set four in 
a line ; half promenade. Advance two, 
and retire (twice). Advance four, and 
retire; halfright and left. (Four times.) 
Fourth Figure, Trenise, — The first couple 
advance and retire twice, the lady- 
remaining on the opi)Osite side; the two 
ladies, go roimd the first gentleman, 
who advances up the centre ; balancez 
and turn hands. (Four times.) Fifth 
Figure, La Faatorale. — The leading 
couple advance twice, leaving the lady 
opposite the second time. The three 
advance and retire twice. The leading 
gentleman advance and set. Hands four 
half round; half right and left.* (Four 
times.) Sixth Figure, Galop Finale. — 
Top and bottom couples galopade quite 
roimd each other. Advance and retire ; 
four advance again, and change the 
gentlemen. Ladies* chain. Advance and 
retire four, and regain your partners in 
your places. The fourth time all galop- 
ade for an tmlimited period. (Four 
fames.) Or, All galopade or promenade, 
eight oars. Advance four en galopoblique, 
and retire, then half promenade, eight 
bars. Advance four, retire, and return 
to places with the half promenade, eight 
bars. Ladies* chain, eight bars. Ke- 
peated by the side couples, then by 
the top and bottom, and lastly by the 
side couples, finishing with grand pro- 
menade. 

126. Lakcers. — ^i. La Rose. — First 
gentleman and opposite lady advance 
and set — ^tum with both hands, retiring 
to places — ^return, leading outside — set 
and turn at comers, ii. La Lodoiska. 
— First couple advance twice, leaving 
the lady in. the centre — set in the 



*" Tbis or the Tremse must be omitted. 



Centre — turn to places — all advance in 
two lines — all turn partners, iii. La 
Dorset. — First lady advance ai^d stop, 
then the opposite gentleman — ^both re- 
tire, turning roimd — ^ladies* hands across 
half round, and turn the opposite gentle- 
men with left hands — ^repeat back to 
places, and turn partneiss with left hands, 
iv. L'Ftoile. — First couple set to 
couple at right — set to couple at left- 
change places with partners, and sel^ 
and pirouette to places — right and left 
with opposite couple, v. Les Landers. 
— The grand chain. The first couple ad- 
vance and turn facing the top ; then the 
couple at right advance behind the top 
couple ; then the couple at left, and the 
opposite couple, do the same, forming 
two lines. All change places with 
partners and back again. The ladies 
turn in a line on the right, the gentle- 
men in a line on the left. Each couple 
meet up the centre. Set in two hiies, 
the ladies in one line, the gentlemen in 
the other. Turn partners to places. 
Finish with the grand chain. 

126. The Caledonians. — First 
Figure. — The first and opposite couples 
hands across roimd the centre and back 
to places — set and turn partners. 
Ladies' chain. Half promenade — half 
right and left. Repeated by the side 
couples. Second Figure. — The first 
gentleman advance and retire twice. 
All set at comers, each lady passing 
into the next lady's place on the right. 
Promenade by ail. Repeated by the 
other couples. Third Figure. — The first 
lady and opposite gentleman advance 
and retire, bending to each other. First 
lady and opposite gentleman pass round 
eacn other to places. First couple cross 
over, having hold of hands, while the 
opposite couple cross on the outside of 
them — the same reversed. All set at 
comers, turn, and resume partners. 
All advance and retire twice, in a 
circle with hands joined — ^tum partners. 
Fourth Figure. — The first lady and 
opposite gentleman advance and stop; 
then their partners advance; turn 
partners to places. The four ladies 
move to right, each taking the next 
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lady's place, and stop — the four gentie- 
inen move to left, each taking the 
next gentleman's place, and stop — the 
ladies repeat the same to the right 
— then the gentlemen to the left. All 
join handa and promenade round to 
places, and turn partners. Kepeated b> 
the other couples. Fifth Figure. — The 
^st couple promenade or waltz round 
inside the figure. The four ladies ad- 
vance, join hands round, and retire — 
then the gentlemen perform the same 
— aU set and turn partners. Chain figure 
of eight half round, and set. All pro- 
menade to places and turn partners. All 
change sides, join right hands at comers, 
and set — back again to places. Finish 
with grand promenade. — These three 
are the most admired of the quadrilles : 
the First Set invariably takes precedence 
of every other dance. 

127. Spanish Dance. — Danced in 
a circle or a line by sixteen or twenty 
couples. The couples stand as for a 
Coimtry Dance, except that the first 
gentleman must stand on the ladies' 
side, and the first lady on the gentle- 
men's eide. First gentleman and second 
lady balancez to each other, while first 
lady and second gentleman do the same, 
and change places. First gentleman 
and partner balancez, while second 
gentleman and partner do the same, 
and change places. First gentleman 
and second lady balancez, while first 
lady and second gentleman do the same, 
and change places. First gentleman 
and second lady balancez to partners, 
and change places with them. All four 
join hands in the centre, and then 
change places, in the same order as the 
foregoing figure, four times. All four 
poussette, leaving the second lady and 
gentleman at the top, the same as in a 
Coimtry Dance. The first lady and 
gentleman then go through the same 
figure with the third lady and gentle- 
man, and so proceed to the end of the 
dance. This figure is sometimes danced 
in eight bars time, which not only 
hurries and inconveniences the dancers, 
ibut also ill accords with the music. 

128- "Waltz Cotillon. — Places the 



same as quadrille. First couple waltz 
roimd inside; first and second ladiea 
advance twice and cross over, turning 
twice; first and second gentlemen do 
the same ; third and fourth couples the 
same; first and second couples waltz to 
places, third and fourth do the same; 
aU waltz to partners, and turn half 
round with both hands, meeting the 
next lady ; perform this figure until in 
your places; form two siile lines, all 
advance twice and cross over, turning 
twice; the same, returning; all waltz 
round ; the whole repeated four times. 

129. La Galopadb is an ex- 
tremely graceful and spirited dance, in a 
continual chassez. iVn unlimited num- 
ber may join ; it is danced in couples, 
as waltzing. 

130. The Galopade Quadrilles — 
1st, Galopade. 2nd, Bight and left, 
sides the same. Srd, Set and turn 
hands all eight. 4th, Galopade. 6th, 
Ladies' chain, sides the same. 6th, 
Set and turn partners all eight. 7th 
Galopade. 8th, Tirois, sides tne same. 
9th, Set and turn partners all eight. 
10th, Galopade. 11th, Top lady and 
bottom gentleman advance and retire, 
the other six do the saiiie. 12th, Set 
and turn partners all eight. 13th, 
Galopade. 14th, Four ladies advance 
and retire, gentlemen the same. 15th, 
Double ladies* chain. 16th, Set and 
turn partners all eight. 17th, Galopade, 
18th, Poussette, sides the same. 19th, 
Set and turn. 20th, Galopade waltz. 

131. The Mazurka. — This dance ia 
of Polish origin — ^first introduced into 
England by the Duke of Devonshire, 
on his return from Eussia. It consists 
of twelve movements; and the first 
eight bars are played (as in quadrilles) 
before the first movement commences. 

132. The Eedowa Waltz is com- 
posed of three parts, distinct from each 
other. 1st, The pursuit. 2nd, The 
waltz called Eedow&. Srdy The waltz 
k Deux Temps, executed to a peculiar 
measure, and which, by a change of the 
rhythm, assumes a new character. The 
middle of the floor must be resared 
for the dancers who execute the pro- 
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menade, called the pursuit, while those 
who dance the waltz turn in a circle 
about the room. The position of the 
gentleman is the same as for the waltz. 
The gentleman sets out with the left 
foot, and the lady with the right. In 
the pursuit the position is different, the 
gen^eman and his partner &ce, and 
take each other by the hand. They 
advance or fall back at pleasure, and 
balance in advance and backwards. To 
advance, the step of the pursuit is made 
by a glissade forward, without spring- 
ing, coupe with the hind foot, and j'ete 
on it. You recommence with the other 
foot, and so on throughout. The re- 
tiring step is made by a sliding step of 
the foot backwards, without spring, 
jete with the front foot, and cottpS wifli 
the one behind. It is necessary to ad- 
vance well upon the sliding step, and to 
spring lightly in the two others, sur place, 
balancing equally in the pas depoursuite, 
which is executed alternately- by the 
left in advance, and the right backwards. 
The lady should follow all the move- 
ments of her partner, falling back when 
he advances, and advancing when he 
falls back. Bring the shoulders a Httle 
forward at each sliding step, for they 
should always foUow the movement of 
tha leg as it advpnces or retreats ; but 
this should not be too marked. When 
the gentleman is about to waltz, he 
should take the lady's waist, as in the 
ordinary waltz. The step of the 
Bedowa, in turning, may be thus de- 
Bcribed. For the gentleman— ;;>^«' of 
the left foot, passing before the lady. 
Glissade of the right foot behind to the 
fourth position aside — ^the left foot is 
Iwrought to the third position behind — 
then the pas de basque is executed by 
the right foot, bringing it forward, and 
you recommence with the left. The 
pas de basque should be made in three 
Tery equal beats, as in the Mazurka. 
The lady performs the same steps as 
the gentleman, beginning by the pas de 
basque with the right foot. To waltz 
h deHX temps to the measure of the 
Bedowa, we should make each step 
upon each beat of the bar, and find our- 



selves at every two bars, the ^ntleman 
with hifl left foot forwards, and the lady 
with her right, that is to say, we should 
make one whole and one half step to 
every bar. The music is rather slower 
than for the ordinary waltz. 

183. Valsb Cellarius. — The gen- 
tleman takes the lady's left hand with 
his right, moving one bar to the left by 
glissade, and two hops on his left foot, 
while the lady does the same to the 
right, on her right foot ; at the second 
bar they repeat the same with the other 
foot — this is repeated for sixteen bars ; 
they then waltz sixteen bars, glissade 
and two hops, taking care to occupy the 
time of "two bars to get quite round. 
The gentleman now takes both hands 
of the lady, and makes the grand square 
— amoving three bars to his left — at the 
fourth bar making two beats while 
turning the angle ; his right foot is now 
moved forward to the other ari^le three 
bars — at the fourth, beat again while 
turning the angle ; the same repeated 
for sixteen bars — ^the lady having her 
right foot forward when the gentleman 
has his left foot forward ; the waltz is 
again repeated ; after which several other 
steps are introduced, but which must 
needs be seen to be understood. 

134« CiRcuLAB "Waltz. — The aanw 
oers form a circle, then promenade 
diiring the introduction — all waltz six- 
teen bars — ^set, holding partner's right 
hand, and turn — waltz thirty-two bars 
— ^rest, and turn partners slowly — face 
partner andchassez to the right and left 
— ^pirouette lady twioe with the right 
hand, all waltz sixteen bars — set and 
turn — all form a circle, still retaining 
the lady by the right hand, and move 
round to the left, sixteen bars — waltz 
for finale. 

136. Polka Waltzes. — The couples 
take hold of hands as in the usual wtdtz. 
First Waltz. The gentieman hops the 
left foot well forward, then back ; and 
glissades half roimd. He then hops 
the right foot forward and back, and 
glissades the other half round. The 
lady performs the same steps, beginning 
vnih. the right foot. Second. The gen- 
0.2 
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tleman, hopping, strikes the left heel' 
three times against the right heel, and 
then jumps half round on the left foot ; 
he then strikes the right heel three 
times against the left, and jimips on the 
right foot, completing the circle. The 
lady does the same steps with reverse 
feet. Third. The gentleman raises up 
the left foot, steps it lightly on the 
groimd forward, then strikes the right 
heel smartly twice, and glissade* half 
round. Tne same is then done with 
the other foot. The lady begins with 
the right foot. 

136. Valsb a Deux Temps.— This 
waltz contains, li]^e the common waltz, 
three times, . but differently divided. 
The first ti[ne consists of a gliding step ; 
the second a chassez,' including two 
times in one. A chassez is performed 
by bringing one leg near the other, then 
moving it forward, backward, right, left, 
and roimd. The gentleman begins by 
sliding to the left with his left foot, 
then performing a chassez towards the 
left with his right foot without turning 
at aU during tie first two times. He 
then slides backwards with his right 
leg, turning half round ; after which he 
puts his left leg behind, to perform a 
chassez forward, turning then half 
round for the seccoid time. The lady 
waltzes in the same manner, except that 
the first time she slides to the right with 
the right foot, and also performs the 
duissez on the right, and continues the 
same as the genueman, except that she 
sHdes backwards with her right foot 
when the gentleman slides with his left 
foot to the left ; and when the gentleman 
slides with his right foot backwards, she 
sUdes with the left foot to the left. To 
perform this waltz gracefully, care must 
be taken to avoid jumping, but merely 
to slide, and keep the kiees slightly 
bent. 

137. CiECASsiAN CntCLB. — The com- 
pany is arranged in couples roimd the 
room — the ladies being placed on the 
right of the gentlemen, — after which, 
the first and second couples lead off the 
dance. Figure. Right and left, set and 
^urn partners — ladies chain, v4tz. — ^At ^ 



the conclusion, the first couple with 
fourth, and the second with the third 
couple, recommence the figure,— -and so 
on until they go completely round the 
circle, when the daoce is concluded. 

138. Polka. — In the polka there 
are but two principal steps, aU others 
belong to fancy dances , and much mis- 
chief and inconvenience is likely to 
arise frova. their improper introduction, 
into the ball-room. First step. The 
gentleman raises the left foot slightly 
behind the right, the right foot is then, 
jumped u^n, and the left brought 
fbrward with a glissade. The lady 
commences with tiie right, jumps on 
the left, and gUssades with me right. 
The gentieman during his step has 
hold of the lady's left hand with his 
right. Second step. The gentleman 
lightiy hops the left foot forward on 
the heel, then hops on the toe, bringing 
the left foot sHghtiy behind the right. 
He then glissades with the left foot 
forward f Sie same is then done, com-, 
mencing with the right foot. The lady- 
dances the same step, onlyt)eginning 
with the right foot.— There are a variety 
of other steps of a fancy character, but 
they can only be imderstood with the 
aid of a master, and even when well 
studied, must be introduced with care. 
The polka should be danced wiUi 
grace and elegance, eschewing all outri 
and ungainly steps and gestures, taking 
care that the leg is not lifted too high, 
and that the dance is not commenced 
ui too abrupt a mamier. Any numbev 
of couples may stand up, and it is ih^ 
privilege of the gentieman to form wha( 
figure he pleases, and vary it as ofteq 
as his fanoy and taste < may dictate 
First Figure* Four or eight bftrs are de« 
voted to setting forwards and back- 
wards, turning from and towards youp 
partner, making a slight hop at the 
commencement of each set, and holding 
your partner's left hand j you then per- 
form the same step (forwards) all round 
the room. Second Figure. The gentle- 
man faces his parkier, and does the 
same step backwards all roimd tha 
room, the lady following with the oppo* 
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site foot, and doing the step forwards. 
Third f>gure. The same as the second 
figure, only reversed, the lady stejiping 
backwards, and the gentleman forwards, 
always going the same way roimd the 
room. Fourth figure. The same step 
as figures two and three, but turning 
as in a waltz. 

139. The Gorlitza is similar to the 
polka, the figiu-es being waltzed through. 

140. The Schottische. — The gen- 
tleman holds the lady precisely as in Uie 
polka. Beginning with the left foot, 
he slides it forward, then brings up 
the right foot to the place of the left, 
slides the left foot forward, and springs 
or hops on this foot. This movement 
is repeated to the right. He begins 
with the right foot, slides it forward, 
brings up the left foot to the place of 
the right foot, slides the right foot 
forward again, and hops upon it. The 
gentleman springs twice on the left 
foot, turning half round ; twice on the 
right foot; twice encore on the left 
foot, turning half round ; and again 
twice on the right foot, turning half 
round. Beginning again, he proceeds 
as before. The lady begins with the 
right foot, and her step is the same in 
principle as the gentleman's. Vary, by 
a reverse turn ; or by going in a straight 
line round the room. Double, if you 
Hke, each part, by giving four bars to 
the first part, and four bars to the 
second part. The time may bp stated 
as precisely the same as in the Polka ; 
but let it not be forgotten that Xa 
Schottische ought to be danced much 
slower. 

141. Country Dances. — Sir Roger 
de Coverley. — First lady and bottom gen- 
tleman advance to centre, salute, and 
retire ; first gentleman and bottom lady, 
same. First lady and bottom gentle- 
man advance to centre, turn, and retire ; 
first gentleman and bottom lady th^ 
same. Ladies promenade, turning off 
to the right down the room, and back to 
places, while gentlemen do the same, 
turning to the left ; top couple remain 
at bottom ; repeat to the end of dance. 

142. La Polka Country Dancei. . 



— ^All form two lines, ladies on the right, 
gentlemen 'on the left. Figure. Top 
lady and second gentleman heel and toe 
(polka step) across to eachother's place- 
second lady and top gentleman the same. 
Top lady and second gentleman retire 
back to places — second lady and top 
gentleman the same. Two couples polka 
step down the middle and back again — 
two first couples polka waltz. First 
couple repeat with the third couple, 
then with fourth, and so on to the end 
of dance. 

143. The Highland Reel.— This 
dance is "performed by the company 
arranged in parties of three, along the 
room in the following manner : a lady 
between two gentlemen, in double rows. 
AH advance and retire — each lady then 
perforsiis the reel with the gentleman 
on her right hand, and retires with the 
opposite gentleman to places — handa 
three round and back again — all six 
advance and retire — ^then lead through 
to the next trio, and continue the figure 
to the end of the room. Adopt the 
Highland step, and music of three-part 
tune. 

144. Teems used to Describe tub 
Movements of Dances. 

Bdlancez.^^Qi to partners. 

ChaineAnglaise. — The top and bottom 
couples right and left. 

Chaine Anglaise double, — The ri^t 
and left double. 

Chaine des Dames. — Theladies' chain. 

Chaine des Barnes double. — The ladies' 
chain double, which is performed by 
aU the ladies commencing at the same 
time. 

Chassez. — ^Move to the right and left. 

Chassez croisez. — Gentlemen change 
places with partners, and back again. 

Demie Chaine Anglaise, — The four 
opposite persens half right and left. 

Demie Promenade, — All eight hall 
promenade. 

Dos-a-dos. — The two opposite persona 
pass ronnd each other. 

Demi Moulinet,— The ladies all ad- 
vance to the centre, giving hands* and 
return to places. 
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Za Grande Chaine. — ^AU eight chassez 
quite round, giviiig alternately right and 
left hands to partners, beginning with 
the right. 

Le Grand Bond. — ^All join hands and 
advance and retire twice. 

Fat d'Allemaude. — The gentlemen 
turn the partners under their arms. 

Traversez.— 'The two opposite persons 
change places. 

Fw-a-vw.— The opposite partner. 

146. Scandal— Live it down. 

Shouu) envioos tongaes some malice frame. 
To soil and tarnish your good name, 

Live it down ! 

Grow not disbearten'd ; 'tis the lot 
Of all men, whether good or not : 

Live it down ! 

Bail not in answer, but be calm ; 
For ailenoe yields a rapid balm : 

live it down I 

Go not among yonr friends and say, 
Bvil hath fallen on my way : 

Live it down! 

Far better thus yonrself alone 

To suffer, than with friends bemoan 

The trouble that H all your own : 

Live it down ! 

What though men evil call your good I 
So Chkist himself, misunderstood. 
Was nail'd unto a cross of wood ! 
And now shall you, for lesser pain, 
four inmost soul for ever stain. 
By rendering evil back again P 

Live it down ! 

146. Errors in Speaking.— 

There are several kinds of errors in 
speaking. The most objectionable of 
them are those in which, words are 
employed that are unsuitable to convey 
the meaning intended. Thus, a person 
wishing to express Jiis intention of 
^ing to a given placed says, " I propose 
going," when, in fact,hejowrpo«e« going. 
An amusing illustration of this class of 
error was overheard by ourselves. A 
venerable matron was speaking of her 
■on, who, she said, was quite stage- 
ftioek. "In fact," remarlced the old 
tady, " he is going to a premature per- 



fonnance this evening!" OonsideriDg 
that most amateur perfonnances are 
prematurey we hesitate to say that thia 
word was misapplied; though, evi- 
dently, the maternal intention was to 
convey quite another meaning. 

147. Other Errors Arise from 
the substitution of sounds similar to 
the words which should be en^loyed ; 
that is, spurious words instead of 
genuine ones. Thus, some people say 
" renumerativef** when they mean " re» 
munerative" A nurse, itcommending 
her mistress to liave one of the newly- 
invented carnages for her child, advised 
her to purchase a preamputator ! 

148. Other Errors ars^ Occa- 
sioned by imperfect knowledge of the 
English grammar. Thus^ many people 
say, " Between you and I," instead of 
"'fetween you and m?." By the mis- 
use of the adjective : " What beautiful 
butter!" What a nice landscape!" 
They should sa^-VWhat a beautiful 
landscape!" ''What nice butter r* And 
by numerous other departures from the 
rules of grammar, which wUl be pointed 
out hereafter. 

149. By the Misprokvnciation 
OP Words. Many persons say pro^ 
nounciation instead of pronunciation; 
others say pro-nun'-she-a-shun, instead 
of pro-nun-ce-a-shuik 

150. By the Misdivision op 
Words and syllables. This defect 
makes the words an ambassador sound 
like a nam-bassador, or an adder like 
a nadder. 

161. By Imperfect Enunciation, 
as when a person says hebben for heaven, 
ebber for ever, jocholate for chocolate, &c. 

162. By the Use op Provincial- 
isms, or words retained from various 
dialects, of which we give the follow- 
ing examples : — 

153. Cambridoebhire, Cheshire, 
SuPFOLK, &c. — Foyne, twoyne, £or fine, 
twine ; ineet for ni^ht ; &-mon for man ; 
poo for pull, 

164. Cumberland, Scotland, &c 
— Cuil, bluid, for cool, blood; spwort, 
scwom, whoam, for sport, scorn, home; 
a-theere for then / ^reed, eeeven, for 
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red, seven; hleedm* for bleeding ; hawf 
for half; saumon for aaltnon. 

155* Beyonshibe, Cornwall, &c. 
— F-vind for flnd ; fet for fetch ; wid 
for with ; zee for see ; tudder for the 
other; drash, droo, for thrash, and 
throttgh ; gewse for goose ; Toosday for 
Tuesday. 

156. Essex, London, &c. — ^V-wiew 
for view; Tent for went; yHb for white; 
ven for when^ vot for what, 

157^ Heeefoed, &c. — Clom for 
dimh; hove for heave ; puck for pick ; 
rep for reap; ^ed for sledge. 

158. Leicesteeshire, Lincoln- 
shire, Lancashire, &c. — Housen for 
hMtses ; a-loyne for lane ; mon for man ; 
thik for this } brig for .bridge; thack, 
pick, for thatch, pitch, 

159. YoRKSHiRB, &c. — Foyt for 
foot ; foight for fight ; o-noite, foil, 
coil, hoil, ror note, foal, coal, hole ; loyiie 
for lane; o-nooin, gooise, fooil, tooil, 
for noon, goose, fool, tool; spwort, 
Bcwom, whoam, for sport, scorn, home ; 
g-yet for gate, 

160. The FoLLOwiNa Examples 
of provincial dialects will be found very 
amusing : — 

161. The Cornwall Schoolboy. 
— ^An ould man found, one day, a young 
gentleman's portmantle, as he were a 
going to es dennar ; he took'd et en and 
gived et to es wife, and said, ** Mally, 
Here's a roul of lither, look, see, I sup- 
poase some poor ould shoemaker or 
other have los'en ; tak'en, and put'en a 
top of the teaster of tha bed ; he'U be 
glad to hab'en agin sum day, I dear 
say." The ould man, Jan, that was es 
neame, went to es work as before. 
Hally than opened the portmantle, and 
found en et three hunderd pounds. 
Soon after thes, the ould man not being 
very well, MaUy said, "Jan, I'ave 
saaved away a litue money, by the bye, 
and as thee caan't read or write, thee 
shu'st go to scool" (he were then nigh 
threescore and ten). Me went but a very 
short time, and comed hoam one day 
and said, " Mally, I waint go to scool no 
more, 'caase the childer do be laffen at 
me; they can tell their letters, and I 



caan't tell my A, B, C, and I wu6 
rayther go to work agen." ** Do as thee 
wool," ses Mally. Jan had not been 
out many days, afore the young gentle, 
man came by that lost the portmantle^ 
and said, •'* Well, my ould man, did'ef 
see or hear tell o* sich a thing as a port- 
mantle ?" " Portmantle, sar, was't thaf 
un, sumthing Uke thickey?" (pointing 
to one behind es saddle). I voimd one 
the t'other day zackly like that." 
"Where es et?'* "Come along, J 
carr'd'en and gov' en to my ould 'oomar, 
Mally ; thee sha't av'en, nevr vear. — 
Mally, where es that roul of lither I 
broft en tould thee to put en a t4»p of 
the teaster of the bed, afore I go* J to 
scool f** " Drat thee emperance," said 
the young gentleman; " thee arl" be- 
wattled ; that were afore I were bofn." 
So he druv'd off, and left all thethroa 
hunderd pounds with Jan and Mally. 

162. The Middlesex Thihble- 
RiGGER. — Now, then, ipy jolly sports: 
men, I've got more money than tfie 
parson of the parish. Those as don't 
play can't vin, and those as are here 
hani't there! I'd hold any on you, 
jBpom a tanner to a sovereign, or ten, as 
you don't tell which thimble tJie pea is 
imder." *^It's there, sir." . "I barr 
tellings." "I'll go it again." "Vat 
you don't see don't look at, and vat 
you do see don't tell. I'U hould you a 
soveren, sir, you don't teU me vitcb 
thimble the pea is under." " Lay him, 
sir (in a whisper), it's under the middls 
'un. I'll go you halves." ^ " Lay hiiq 
another ; that's right." " I'm blow'd, 
but we've lost; wno'd a thought it?" 
Smack goes the flat's hat over his eyes ; 
exit the confederates, with a loud laugh, 

163. Hints to those who hatb 
Pianofortes. -^ Damp is very inju- 
rious to a pianoforte ; it ought there- 
fore to be placed in a dry place, and not 
exposed to draughts. 

^eep your piano free from dust, 
and do not allow needles, pins, or bread 
to be placed upon it, especially if the 
key-board is exposed, as such articles 
are apt to get inside and produce ajar- 
ring or wMzzing sound. 
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Do not load the top of a piano with 
books, music, &c., as tiie tone is thereby 
detfdened, and the disagreeable noise 
alluded to in.the last paragraph is often 
produced likewise. 

Have your piano tuned' about every 
two months ; whether it is used or noi^ 
the Ktrain is always upon it, and if it is 
not kept up to concert pitch it wiil not. 
stand in tune when required, which it 
will do if attended to regularly. 

An upright instrument sounds better 
if placed about two inches from the walL 

Wh&n not in use keep the piano locked. 

To make the polish look nice, rub it 
with an old silk handkerchief, being 
careful first that you have dusted oflf any 
small particles, which otherwise are apt 
to scratch the surface. 

Should any of the notes keep down 
when struck, it is a sure sign that there 
is damp somewhere, which has caused 
the small note upon which the key 
works to swell. 

164. Measteb Gonnm used to z^y 
tis how children costed a sight o' money 
to breng urn up, and 'twas all very well 
whilst um was leetle, and zucked th' 
mother, but when imi begind to zuck 
the vather, 'twas nation akkerd ! 

165. Yorkshire. — Men an' women 
is like so monny cards, played wi' be 
two oppoanents, Time an' Eternity: 
Time gets a gam* noo an* then, and hez 
t'pleasure o' keepin' his cards for a bit, 
bud Eternity's be far t'better hand, an* 
proves, day be day, an' boor be hoor, 
*at he's winnin incalcalably fast. — " Hoo 
sweet, hoo varry sweet is life !" as t' 
flee said when he wur stuck i' treacle ! 

166. Persons bred in these localities, 
and in Ireland and Scotland, retain 
more or less of their provincialisms; 
and, therefore, when they move into 
other districts, they become conspicuous 
for the peculiarities of their speaking. 
In many cases they appear vulgar and 
uneducated, when they are not so. It 
is, therefore, very desirable for aU per- 
sons to ai^roach the recognized standard 
of correctness as nearly as possible. 

167. To OOBRECT THESE ErRORS 

b^ a systematic course of study would 



involve a closer application than our 
readers generally could afford, and 
would require much more space than 
we can devote to the subject. We will 
therefore give numerous Rules and 
Hints, in a concise and simple form, 
which will be of great assistance to 
inquirers. These Rules and Hints 
will be founded upon the authority of 
scholars, the usages of the bar, the 
pulpit, and the senate, and the autho- 
rity of societies formed for the purpose 
of collecting and diffusing knowledge 
pertaining to the language of this 
country. 

168. Rules and Hints for 
Correct Speaking. — 1. Jf^o and 
whom are used in relation to j)erson8, 
and which in relation to tMngs. But it 
was once common to say; "the man 
which." This should now be avoided. 
It is now usual to say, " Our Father 
who art in heaven," instead of ** which 
art in heaven." 

2. Whose is, however, sometimes 
applied to things as well as to persons. 
We may therefore say, " The country 
whose inhabitants are free." [Gram- 
marians differ in opinion upon this sub- 
ject,.but general usage justifies the rule.] 

3. Thou is employed in solemn dis- 
course, and yoM in common language. 
Te (plural) is also used in serious ad- 
dresses, and t/ou in familiar language. 

4. The uses of the word It are 
various, and very perplexing to the un- 
educated. It is not only used to imply 
persons, but things, and even ideas, and 
therefore, in speaking or writing, its 
assistance is constantly required. The 
perplexity respecting this word arises 
frt)m the fact that in using it in the 
construction of a long sentence, suffi- 
cient care is not taken to insure that 
when it is employed it reaUy points out 
or refers to tie object intended. For 
instance^ ** It was raining when John set 
out in his cart to go to the market, and 
he was delayed so long that it was over 
before he arrived." Now what is to be 
understood by this sentence ? Was the 
rain over ? or the market ? Either or 
both might be inferred from the eon- 
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Btruction of the sentence, wliich, there- 
fore, should be written thus : — " It was 
raining when John set out in his cart 
to go to the market, and he was delayed 
so long that the market was over be- 
fore he arrived." 

5. jRw/e. — After writing a sentence 
always look through it, and see that 
wherever the word It is employed, it 
refers to or carries the mind back to the 
object which it is intended to point out. 

6. The general distinction between 
This and That is, this denotes an object 
present or near, in time or place, that 
something which is absent. 

7. These refers, in the same manner, 
to present objects, while those refers to 
things that are remote. 

8. Who changes, under certain con< 
ditions, into whose and whom. But t?iat 
and which ^w2Ly% remain the same. 

9. That may be applied to nouns or 
subjects of all sorts ; as, the girl that 
went to school, the dog that bit me, the 
ship that went to London, the opinion 
that he entertains. 

10. The misuse of these pronouns 
gives rise to more errors in speaking 
and writing than any other fcause. 

11. Whe^ you wish to distinguish 
between two or more i)er8ons, say, 
" Which IS the happy man?" — ^not 
who — " Which of those ladies do you 
admire ? " 

12. Instead of " Who do you think 
Mm to be ?"— Say, " Whom do you think 
him to be?" 

13. W/wm should I see ? 

14. To whom do you speak P 

15. ^i^osaidso? 

16. Who gave it to you ? 

17. Of whom did you procure them P 

18. Whowaahe?'' 

19. Who do men say that J am P 

20. Whom do they represent me to 
be?* 

21. In many instances In jvhich who 



* Persons who wish to become well ac- 
quainted with the principles of Engli$h Oram- 
ma^ by an exsy process, are recommended to 
procure "The Useful Grammar," price 3d., 
imblished by Houlston and Sons, 



is used as an interrogative^ it does not 
become whom ; as " Who do you speak 
to ?" " Who do you expect ? " " Wht 
is she married to ? " " Who is this re» 
served for ? " " W7io was it made by ? '* 
Such sentences are fbund in the writings 
of our best authors, and it would he 
presumptuous to consider them as un. 
grammaticaL If the word whom should 
be preferred, then it would be best to 
say, " For whom is this reserved ?" &c. 

22. Instead of "After which hour," 
say " After that hour." 

23. Self should never be added to 
his, their, mine, or thine. 

24. £ach is used to denote every 
individual of a number. 

25. Hverg denotes all the individuals 
of a number. 

26. Hither md or denote an alter- 
native : " I will take either road, at 
your pleasure;" "I will take this or 
that." 

27. Neither means not either; and 
nor means not the other. 

28. Either is sometimes used for 
each — " Two thieves were crucified, on 
either side one." 

29. " Let each esteem others as good 
as themselves," should be, "Let each 
esteem others as good as himself. ^^ 

30. " There are bodies each of which 
are so small," should be, "each of 
which is so small." 

31. Do not use double superlatives, 
such as most straightest, most highest, 
most finest. 

32. The term worser has gone out of 
use ; but lesser is still retained. 

33. The use of such words as chiefest, 
extremest, &c., has become obspleto, 
because they do not give any superior 
force to the meanings of the primary 
words, chief, extreme, &c. 

34. Such expressions as more im- 
possible, more indispensable, more uni- 
versal, more uncontrollable, more un- 
limited, &c., are objectionable, as they 
really enfeeble the meaning which it is 
the object of the speaker or writer to 
strengthen. For instance, impossible 
gains no strengt;h by rendering it men 
nhpossible. This class of error is com* 
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moA with pwrsons who say, " A gireat 
Urge house," A great biff animal," 
"A little email foot," "A tiny little 
hand." 

35. fferey there, and where, originally 
denoting place, may now, by common 
consent, be used to denote otier mean- 
ings ; such as, *' There I agree with 
you, " WTie^e we differ," "We find 
pain where we expected pleasure," 
**Mere you mistake me." 

36. Hence, whence, and thence, de- 
noting departure, &c., may be used 
without the word from. The idea of 
from is included in the word whence 
— ^therefore it is unnecessary to say, 
** From whence" ; 

37. Hither, thither, and whither, de- 
noting to a place, have generally been 
superseded by here, Jhere, and where. 
But there is no good reason why they 
should not be employed. If, however, 
they ape used, it is imnecessary to add 
the word to, because that is implied — 
" Whither are you going?" " Where 
are you going r " Each of these sen- 
tences is comnlete. To say, "Where 
are you going to V' is redundant. 

38. Two negatwes destroy each other, 
and produce an affirmative. " Nor did 
he not observe them," conveys the idea 
that he did observe them. 

39. But negative assertions are allow- 
able. " His manners are not unpolite," 
which imj^es that Ais manners are, in 
some degree, marked by politeness. 

40. Instead of " I had rather walk," 
say " I would rather walk." 

41. Instead of " I had better go," say 
" It were better that I should go." 

42. Instead of "I dou t not but I 
shall be able to go," say " I doubt not 
that I shall be able to go." 

43. Instead of " Let you and /," say 
" Let you and me." 

44. Instead of " I am not so tall as 
him," say " I am not so tall as he." 

45. When asked "Who is there?" 
do not answer " Me," but " I." 

46. Instead of " For you and /," say 
" For you and me." 

47. Instead of '' Sayi I," say "I 



48. Instead of " You arc taller thaii 
me," say " You are taUer than I." 

49. Instead of " I ain't," or "I 
arn*t," say " I am not." 

50. Instead of "Whether I be pie- 
sent or no," say " Whether I be present 
or not." 

61. For "Not that I know on," say 
"Not that I know." 

62. Instead of " Was I to do so," 
say " Were I to do so." 

63. Instead of " I would do the same 
if I was him," say "I would do the 

'same if I were he." 

54. Instead of "I ?iad as lief go 
myself," say " I would as soon go my- 
self," or " 1 would rather." 

65. It is better to say " Bred and 
bom," than " Bom and bred." 

66. It is better to say " Six weeks 
ago," than " Six weeks back." 

67. It is better to say " Since which 
time," than " Since when." 

68. It is better to say " I repeated 
it," than " I said so over again." 

69. It is better to say " A physician," 
or " A surgeon " (according to his de- 
gree), than " A medical man." 

60. Instead of " He was too young to 
have suffered much," say " He was too 
yoimg to suffer much." 

61. Instead of "Z^m Mends," say 
" Fewer fiiendfe." Less refers to quan- 
tity. 

62. Instead of " A quantity of peo- 
ple," say " A number of people." 

63. Instead of ^' He and they we 
know," say ** Him and them." 

64. Instead of " -4« far as I can see," 
say " So far as I ean see." 

65. Instead of " If I am not mia* 
taken" say " If I mistake not." 

66. Instead of " You are mistaken^** 
say " You mistake." 

67. Instead of " What beautiful tea ! * 
say " What good tea !" 

68. Instead of " What a nice pros- 
pect!" say "What a beautiful prospect !" 

69. Instead of "A new pair of 
gloves," say " A pair of new gloves." - 

70. Instead of spying " He belong&to 
the house," say " The house belongs to 
him." 
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71. Instead of saying " Not no such 
flung,'* say "Not any such thing." 

72. Instead of " I hope you'll think 
nothing on it," say " I hope you'll think 
nothing of it." 

73. Instead of "Restore it back to 
me," say " Restore it to me." 

74. Instead of " I suspect the veracity 
of his story," say " I douht the truth 
of his story." 

75. Instead of " I seldom or ever see 
him," say " I seldom see him." 

76. Instead of ** Bather toarmishy** 
or "A little warmish," say "Rather 
warm." 

77. Instead of " I expected to have 
found him," say "I expected to find 
him." 

78. Instead of " Shat/,*' say " Chaise." 

79. Instead of " He is a very rising 
person," say " He is rising rapidly." 

80. Instead of "Who learns you 
music ?" say " Who teaches you music ?" 

8 1 . Instead of " I never smg whenever 
I can help it," say " I never sing when 
I can help it." 

82. Instead of " Before I do that I 
must^ra^ ask leave," say "Before I do 
that I must ask leave." 

83. Instead of " To gH over the dif- 
ficulty," -say "To overcome the diffi- 
culty." 

84. The phrase ''tz^^dt;^" is in many 
cases misapplied, as, to " get over a per- 
son," to "g;et over a week," to "get 
over an opposition." 

85. Instead of saying " The observa- 
tion of the rule," say " The observance 
of the rule." 

86. Instead of "A man of eighty 
years of age," say " A man eighty years 
old." 

87. Instead of "Here lays his ho- 
noured head," say "Here lies his ho- 
noured head." , 

88. Instead of " He died fix)m negli- 
gence" say " He died through neglect," 
or "in consequence of neglect." 

89. In-tead of " Apples are plenty," 
say " Apples are -plentiful." 

90. Instead of " The latter end of 
the year," say " The e^d, or the close of 
the year," 



91. Instead of "The then govern- 
ment," say " The government of that 
age, or century, or year, or time." 

92. Instead of " For ought I know," 
say " For aught I know." 

93. Instead of " A couple of chairs," 
say "Two chairs." 

94. Instead of " Two couples^'* say 
** Four persons." 

95. But you may say "A married 
couple," or, " A married pair," or, " A * 
couple of fowls," &c., in any case where 
one of each sex is to be imderstood. 

96. Instead of "They are united 
together in the bonds of matrimony," 
say " They are united in matrimony," 
or, " They are married." 

97. Instead of "We travel slow,*' 
say " We travel slowly." 

98. Instead of "He plunged down 
into the river," say " He plunged into 
the river." 

99. Instead of "He jimiped/row off 
o/the scaffolding," say "Hejiunpedoff 
from the scaffolding." • 

100. Instead of " He came the la^ of 
all,'' say "He caine the last." 

101. Instead of " universaly** with 
reference to things that have any limit, 
say "general;" "generally approved," 
instead of " universally approved ; " 
" generally beloved," instead of " uni- 
versally beloved." 

102. Instead of "They ruined one 
another,'* say "They ruined each other." 

103. Instead of "If in case 1 suc- 
ceed," say " If I succeed." 

104. Instead of "A large enough 
room," say " A room large enough." 

105. Instead of " This villa to let;* 
say " This villa to be let." 

106. Instead of " I am slight in com- 
paris«n to you," say "I am slight in 
comparison with you." 

107. Instead of " I went for to see 
him," say " I went to see him." 

108. Instead of " The cake iaaHeat 
up" say " The cake is all eaten." 

109. Instead of "It is bad at the 
best" say " It is very bad." 

110. Instead of "Handsome is as ■ 
handsome does," say " Handsome is 
who handsome does .* 
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111. Instead of "As I take ity^ say 
"As I see," or, "As I understand it." 

112. Instead of "The book fell on 
the floor," say " The book fell to the 
floor." 

113. Instead of "His opinions are 
approved of hj all," say "His opinions 
are approved by all." 

114. Instead of " I will add one more 
argument," say " I will add one argu- 
ment more," or " another argument." 

115. Instead of " Captain Keilly was 
kUled d^a bullet," say " Captain Keilly 
was killed with a biiUet." 

116. Instead of " A sad curse is war," 
Bay " War is a sad curse." 

117. Instead of " He stands six foot 
high," say " He measures six feet>" or, 
"His height is six feet." 

118. Instead of " I go every now and 
theny* say "I go often, or frequently." 

119. Instead of "Who finds him in 
clothes," say " Who provides him with 
clothes." 

120. Say " The first two," and "the 
last two," instead of "the two fir sty' 
" the two last ;" leave out all expletives, 
such as "of all," "first of all," "last of 
all," "best of aU," &c., &c. 

121. Instead of "His health was 
drank with enthttsiasmy" say "His health 
was drunk enthusiastically." 

122. Instead of " Except I am pre- 
vented," say "Unless I am prevented." 

, 123. Instead of "In its primary 
%emey^ say " In its primitive sense." 

124. Instead of "It grieves me to 
see yon," say "I tm grieved to see 
you." 

125. Instead of "Give me them pa- 
pers," say " Giye me those papers." 

126. Instead of " Those papers I hold 
in my hand," say " These papers I hold 
in my hand." 

127. Instead of "I could scarcely 
imagine butwAa^," say "I could scarcely 
imagine but that." 

128. Instead of " He was a man no- 
torious for his benevolence," say " He 
was not^d for his benevolence." 

129. Instead of " She was a woman 
c«feira<«? for her crimes," say " She was 
notorious on accoimt of her crimes." 



130. Instead of "What may your 
name be ?" say " What is your name ?*' 

131. Instead of " Bills are requested 
not to be stuck here," say "Bill- 
stickers are requested not to stick bills 
here." 

132. Instead of " By smoking it often 
becomes habitual," say "By smoking 
often it becomes habitual." 

133. Instead of "J lifted it «p," say 
I lifted it." 

134. Instead of " ft is equally of the 
same value," say "It is of the same 
value," or " equal valua." 

135. Instead of " I knew it previous 
to your telling me," say " I knew it 
previously to your telling me." 

136. Instead of "You was out when 
I called," say " You were out wl^en I 
called." 

137. Instead of "I thought I should 
have won this game," say " I thought I 
should win this game." 

138. Instead of " This much is cer- 
tain," say " Thus much is certain," or, 
" So much is certain." 

139. Instead of " He went away as it 
may be yesterday week," say " He went 
away yesterday week." 

140. Instead of " He came the Satur- 
day as it may be before the. Monday y* 
specify the Monday on which he came. 

141. Instead of " Put your watch in 
your pocket," say. " Put your watch 
into your pocket." 

142. Instead of " He has got riches," 
say " He has riches." 

143. Insteadof"WillyouM^downP' 
say " Win you sit down ?" 

144. Instead of \' The hen is setting^' 
say "The hen is sitting." 

145. Instead of " It is raining very 
hardy' say " It is raining very fast." 

146. Instead of "No, thankeey* b&j 
" No, thank you." 

147. Instead of " I cannot do it with- 
out /arM^ means," say " I cannot do it 
without further means." 

148. Instead of " No sooner but,** or 
" No other iw^," say " tl;ian." 

149. Instead of \* Nobody else but 
her," say "Nobody but her." 

150. Instead of " He 1>U down from 
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the balloon," say "He fell from the 
ballooA." 

151. Instead of "He rose up from 
the ground," say " He rose fit)m the 
ground." 

152. Instead of " These kind of 
oranges are not good," say " This kind 
of oranges is not good." 

153. Instead of " Somehow or an- 
other" say " Somehow or other." 

, 154. Instead of " Undeniable refer- 
ences required," say " Unexceptionable 
references required." 

155. Insifed of " I cannot rise suf- 
ficient funds," say " I cannot raise suf- 
ficient funds." 

156. Instead of " I cannot raise so 
early in the morning," say "I cannot 
rise so early in the morning." 

157. Instead of " Welly I don't know," 
say " I don't know." 

158. Instead of " WiU I giye you 
•ome more tea ? " say ** Shall I give you 
some more tea ?" 

159. Instead of " Oh dear, what mil 
I do," say Oh dear, what shall I do." 

- 160. Instead of " I think indifferent 
of it," say " I think indifferently of it." 

161. Instead of " I will send it eon- 
formaUe to your orders," say " I will 
send it conformably to your orders." 

162. Instead of "Give me a few 
broth," say " Give me some brolJii." 

163. Instead of " Her said *it was 
hers," say " She said it was hers." 

164. Instead of " To be given away 
gratis^'' say "To be given away." 

165. Instead of "Will you enter in?" 
say " Will you enter ?" 

166. Instead of " This three days or 
more," say " These three days or more." 

167. Instead of " He is a bad gram- 
marian" say "He isnot agrammarian." 

168. Instead of **We accuse him 
for" say " We accuse him of." 

169. Instead of "We acquit him 
from" say " We acquit him of." 

170. Instead of "I am averse from 
that," say " I am averse to that." 

171. Instead of " I confide on you," 
say " I confide in you." 

172. Instead of " I differ with you," 
jgay " I differ from you." 



173. Instead of "As -soon as ever" 
say " As soon as." 

174. Instead of " The very best" or 
" The very worst" say " The best, or 
the worst." 

175. Instead of "A winter's mom- 
ingy" say " A winter mormng, or, " A 
wintry morning." 

176. Instead of " Fine morning, this 
morning," say "This is a fine morn- 
ing." 

177. Instead of " How do you do ?" 
say " How are you P " 

178. Instead of "Not so well as I 
could wish," say "Not quite well." 

179. Avoid such phrases as "No 
great shakes;" " Nothing to boast of," 
" Down in my boots," " Suffering from 
the blues." All such sentences indicate 
vulgarity. 

180. Instead of " No one cannot pre- 
vail upon him," say "No one can prevail 
upon him." 

181. Instead of '''No one hasn't 
called," say "No one has,called." 

182. Avoid such phrases as " If I 
was you," or even, "If I were you." 
Better say " I advise you how to act." 

183. Instead of " You have a right 
to pay me," say ** It is right that you 
should pay me." 

184. Instead of " I am going on a 
tour," say " I am about to take a tour," 
or " going." 

185. Instead of "I am going over 
the bridge," say " I am going aci'oss the 
bridge." 

186. Instead of " He is coming here," 
say " He is coming hither." 

187. Instead of "He lives opposite 
the square," say " He lives opposite to 
the square." 

188. Instead of " He belongs to the 
Reform Club," say " He is a member 
of the Reform Club." 

189. Avoid such phrases as "I am 
up to you," " I'll be down upon you," 
"Cut," or "Mizzle." 

190. Instead of " I shotUd just think 
I could," say " I think I can." 

191. Instead of "There has been/ a 
good deal" say "Ther*» has been 
much." 
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192. Instead of *^ Following «j», a 
principle, say " Guided by a principle.** 

193. Instead of "Your obedient, 
humble ae/vantf*' aay " Your obedient," 
or, " Your bumble servant." 

194. Instead of saying " The effort 
you are making for meeting the bill," 
say "The effort you are making to 
meet the bill." 

195. I/stead of saying " It shall be 
submitl^'d to investigation and inqiiiry," 
say " It shall be submitted to investi- 
gation," or "to inquiry.^ 

196. Dispense with the phrase " Con- 
ceal from themselves the fact ;'* it sug- 
gests a gross anomaly. 

197. Never say ** Fure and unadul- 
teratedf' because the phrase embodies 
a repetition. 

198. Instead of saying "Adequate 
for," say "Adequate to." 

199. Instead of saying "A surplus 
over and above, say " A surplus." 

200. Instead of saying "A lasting 
and permanent peace," say "A perma- 
nent peace." 

201. Instead of saying "I left you 
behind at London," say "I left you 
behind me at London.' 

202. Instead of saying " Sas been 
followed by immediate dismissal," say 
"Was followed by immediate dismissal." 

203. Instead of saying "Charlotte 
was met with Thomas," say " Charlotte 
was met by Thomas." But if Charlotte 
and Thomas were walking together, 
"Charlotte and Thomas were met by,'" 
&c. 

204. Instead of "It is strangle that 
no a'Jthor should never have written," 
say "It is strange that no author 
should ever have written." 

205. Instead of "I won't never 
write, say " I will never write." 

206. To say "Do not give hipa no 
more of your money," is equiyalent to 
saying " Give him some - of your 
money." Say " Do not give him ang 
of your money." 

207. Instead of saying "They are 
not what nature designed them," say 
"They are not what nature designed 
them to be." 



208. Instead of "By this means,** 
say " By these means." 

209. Instead of saying "A beaue*. 
ful seat and gardens,** say " A beauti- 
ful seat and its gardens." 

210. Instead of "All that was 
wanting" say "All that was wanted." 

211. Instead of saying "I had not 
the pleasure of hearing his sentiments 
when I wrote that letter," say " I had 
not the pleasure of having heard," &c. 

212. Instead of " The quaUty of the 
apples were good," say "The quality 
of the apples was good." 

213. Instead of " The want of learn- 
ing, courage,' and energy are more visi- 
ble," say " is more visible." 

214. Instead of " We are conversant 
about it," say " We are conversant with 
it." 

215. Instead of "We called at 
WiUiam," say "We called on WU- 
liam." 

216. Instead of "We die /or want," 
say " We die of want." 

217. Instead of "He died by fever," 
say " He died of fever." 

218. Instead of " I enjog bad health," 
say " My health is not good." 

219. Instead of "j:iY/*^ of the three," 
say " Any one of the three." 

220. Instead of "Better nor that," 
say " Better than that." 

221. Instead of " We often think on 
you," say " We often think of you." 

222. Instead of " Though he came, 
I did not see him," say " Though he 
came, yet I did not see him." 

223. Instead of " Mine is so good as 
yours," say "Mine is as good as 
yours." 

224. Instead of " He was remark- 
able handsome," say " He was remark- 
ably handsome." 

225. Instead of " Smoke ascends up 
the chimney," say " Smoke ascends the 
chimney." 

226. Instead of "You will some day 
be convinced," say " You will one day 
be convinced." 

227. Instead of saying " Because I 
don't tjhose to," say " Because I would 
rather not." 
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of " Because why P' 
*That there boy," 



228. Instead 
say "Why?" 

229. Instead of 
say "That boy." 

230. Instead of "Direct your letter 
to me," say "Address your letter to 
me." 

231. Instead of *^-The horse is not 
much wgrth," say " The horse is not 
worth much." 

232. Instead of " The subject-matter 
of debate, say "The subject of de- 
bate." 

233. Instead of saying "When he 
was come back," say "When he had 
come back." 

234. Instead of saying " His health 
has been sAoo^," say " His health has 
been shaken." 

235. Instead of "It was spoke in 
my presence,^ say "It was spoken in 
my presence." 

236. Instead of " Veri/ right," or 
" Veri/ wrong," say "Right," or 
"Wrong." 

237. Instead of "The tnortgager 
paid him the money," say " The mort- 
gagee paid him the money." The mort- 
gagee lends ; the mortgager borrows. 

238. Instead of " This town is not 
as large as we thought," say " This 
town is not sO large as we thought." 

239. Instead of "I took you to be 
another person," say " I mistook you 
for another person." 

240. Instead of "On either side of 
the river," say "On each side of the 
river." 

241. Instead of " There's fifty," say 
" There are fifty." 

242. Instead of "The best of the 
two," say " The better of the two," 

243. Instead of "My clothes have 
become too small for me," say " I have 
grown too stout for my dothes." 

244. Ijifltead of " Is Lord Palmer- 
ston in?* say "Is Lord Paln^erston 
within?" 

245. Instead of " Two spoonsful of 
physic," say "Two spoonfuls of 
physic." 

246. Instead of ** He must not do 
it," say " He needs not do it." -/ 



247. Instead of " She said, says she," 
say " She said." 

248. Avoid such phrases as^'I said, 
says I," "Thinks I to myself, thinks 
I," ,&c. 

249. Instead of "I don't think so," 
say " I think not." 

250. Instead of " He was in eminent 
danger," say **He was in imminent 
danger." 

251. Instead of "The weather is 
hoty* say " The weather is very warm." 

252. Instead of "I sweat,'' say "I 
perspire." 

253. Instead of "I only want two 
shillings," say "I want only two -shil- 
lings." 

254. Instead of " Whatsomever," 
say " Whatever," or " Whatsoever." 

255. Avoid such exclamations as 
"God bless me!" "God deliver me!" 
"By God!" "ByGor'I" "My Lor'."* 
" Upon my soul !" &c. 

256. "Thou shalt not take the 
NAME of the Lord thy God m vain." 

169 • Pronunciation.— Accent is 
a particular stress or force of the voice 
upon certain syllables or words. This 
mark ' in printing denotes the syllable 
upon which the stress or force of .the 
voice should be placed. 

170. A Word may have more 
than one Accent. Take as an instance 
aspiration. In uttering this word we 
give a marked emphasis of the voice 
upon the first and third syllables, and 
therefore- those syllables are said to be 
accented. The first of these accents is 
less distinguishable than the second, 
upon which we dwell longer, therefore 
the second accent is called the primary, 
or chief accent of the word. 

171. When the full Accent falls 
ON A Vowel, that vowel should have a 
long sound, as in vo'cal ; but when it 
falls on a consonant, the preceding 
vowel has a short sound, as in hob' it. 

172. To OBTAIN A Good Know* 
ledge of Pronunciation, it is advisa- 
ble for the reader to listen to the ex- 
amples given by good speakers, and by 
educated persons. .We learn the pro- 
nunciation of words, to a great extent, 
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by imitation^ just as birds acquire the 
notes of other birds which may be near 
them. 

173. But it will be very Import- 
ant' to bear in mind that there are many 
words having a double meaning or 
application, and that the difference of 
meaning is indicated by the difference of 
the accent. Among these words, nouns 
are distmguished from verba by this 
means': noun» are mostly accented on the 
first syllable, and verb" on the last. ' 

174. Noun signifies Name ; nouns 
are the names of persons and things, 
as well as of things not material and 
palpable, but of which we have a con- 
ception and knowledge, such as eouroffey 
firmneasy goodneaSy strength; and verba 
express actwna, movementaj &c. If the 
word used signifies that anything has 
been done, or is being done, or is, or is 
to ba done, then that word is a verb. ^ 

175. Thus, when we say that any- 
thing is " an in'sult," that word is a noun, 
and is accented on the first syllable ; but 
when we say he did it " to insult' an- 
other person," the word insulf implies 
acting, and becomes a verb, and should 
be accented on the last syllable. The 
effect is, that, in speaking, you should 
employ a different pronunciation in the 
use 01 the same word, when uttering 
such sentences as these: — "What an 
in'sult!" "Do you mean to insult' 
m6 ?" In the first instance you would 
lay the stress of voice upon the tn\ 
and in the latter case upon the auW, 

176. We will now give a List of 
nearly all the words that are liable to 
this variation : — 



Ab'ject 

Ab'sent 

Ab'stract 

Ac'cent 

Affix 

As'sign 

Aftribute 

Aug'ment 

Bom'bard 

Colleague 

Collect 

Com'pact 

Com'plot 



To abje^f 
To absent' 
To abstracf 
To accent' 
ToaflBLx' 
To assign' . 
To attribute' 
To augment' 
To bombard' 
To colleague' 
To coUecf 
To compact^ 
To complof 



Com'pound 
.Com'press 
Con'cert 
Con'crete 
Con'duct 
Con'fect 
Con'fine 
Con'flict 
Con'serve 
Con'sort 
Con'test 
Con'text 
Con 'tract 
Con'trast 
Con'verse 
Con' vert 
Con'vict 
Con'voy 
Bes'cant 
Des'ert 
Detail 
Di'gest 
Discord 
Dis'count 
Es'cort 
Es'say 
Ex'ile 
Ex'port 
Extract 
Fer'ment 
Fore'taste 
Fre'quent 
Im'part 
Im'port 
Im'press 
In'cense 
In'crease 
Inlay 
In'smt 
Ob'ject 
Perfume 
Per'mit 
Pte'fix 
Pre'mise 
Pre'sage 
Plres'ent 
Prod'uce 
Proj'ect 
Prof est 
Eeb'el 
Bec'oi4 
Befu8» 
Be'tail 



To compound' 
To compress' 
To concert' 
To concrete' 
To conducf 
To confect' 
To confine' 
To conflict' 
To conserve' 
To consort' 
To contest' 
To context' 
To contract' 
To contrasf 
To converse' 
To converf 
To eonvict' 
To convoy' 
To descanf 
To deserf 
To detail' 
To digest' 
To discord' 
To discount' 
To escorf 
To essay' . 
To exile' 
To export' 
To extract' 
To ferment' 
To foretaste' 
To frequenf 
To impart' 
To import 
To impress' 
To incense' 
To increase' • 
Toinla/ 
To insulf 
To object' 
To perfume' 
To permit' 
To prefix' 
,To premise' 
To presageT 
To preseutf 
To producel' 
To projecf 
To protest 
To rebel' 
To record' 
To refuse' 
Toxetail' 
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Sub'ject 


To subject' 


Survey 


To survey 


Tor'ment - 


To tormenf 


Tra'ject 


To traject' 


Trans'fer 


To transfer' 


Trans'pcfft 


To transport' 



177. Cement' is an Exception to 
the above rule, and should always be 
accented on the last syllable. So also 
the word Consols'. 

178. Hints to " Cockney" Speak- 
ers. — The most objectionable error of 
the Cockney, that of substituting the v 
for the Wy and vice versa^ is, we believe, 
pretty generally abandoned. Such sen- 
tences as " Are you going to Vest Vick- 
ham?" "This is werry good weal," 
&c., were too intolerable to be retained. 
Moreover, there has been a very able 
schoolmaster at work during the past 
thirteen years. This schoolniaster is 
no other than the loquacious Mr. 
J*unch, from whose works we quote a 
few admirable ezercises : — 

i. Low Cockney. — " Seen that party 
lately ?" " What ! the party with the 
wooden leg, as come with — " "No, 
no — not that party. The party, you 
know, as — " "Oh! ah! I know the 
party you mean, now." "Well, a party 
told me as he can't agree with that 
other party, and he says that if another 
party can't be found to make it all 
square, he shall look out for a party as 
will. — {And so on for half an hourS 

ii. Police. — "Lor, Soosan, hoVs a 
feller to eat meat such weather as this ? 
Now, a bit o' pickled salmon and cow- 
cumber, or a lobster salid, might do." 

iii. Cockney Yachtsman. — (Example 
of affectation.) Scene : the Regatta Ball. 
— " I say, Tom, what's that little craft 
with the black velvet flying at the fore, 
dose xmder the lee scuppers of the 
man-of-war ?" " Why, from her fore- 
and-aft rig, and the cut of her mainsail, 
I should say she's down from the port 
of Tendon ; but I'll signal the commo- 
dore to come and introduce us !" 

iv. Omnibus Darv-ER. — Old acquaint- 
ance. " 'Ave a ■ drop, Bill ?" Driver . 
" Why, yer see, Jim, this 'ere young 
hoss has only bin in 'amess oncjg^ore^ 



and he's such a beggar to bolt, ten to 
one if I leave 'im he'll be a-runnin' hoff, 
and a smashin' into suthun. Howso- 
ever — here — {handing reins to a timid 
passenger) — lay hold, sir, I'll chancb 
it!"j 

V. Oostermongeb {to extremely gen- 
teel person). — "I say, guv'ner, give us 
a hist with this 'ere bilm' o* greens I" 
(A large hamper of market stuff.) 

vi. Genteel Cockney {by the sea- 
side). — Blanche. "How grand, how 
solemn, dear Frederick, this is ! I really 
think the ocean is more beautiful under 
this aspect than imder any other!" — 
Frederick. "H'm — ah! Per-waps. By 
the way, Blanche, there's afeUa wiwimp- 
ing. s'pose we ask him if he can 
get us some pwawns for breakfast to- 
mowaw mawning P" 

vii. Stuck-up Cockney. — {Small 
Swell enters a tailored shop.) "A — 
Brown, A — want some more coats!" 
Snip. " Yes, sir. Thank you, sir. How 
many woutd you please to want?" 
Small Swell. "A — let me see; A — ^11 
have eight. A — no, I'll have nine; 
and look here ! A — shall want some 
trousers." Snip. " Yes, sir, thank you, 
sir. How many would you like?" 
Small Swell. "A — I don't know 
exactly. S'pose we say twenty-four 
pairs; and look here! Show me some 
patterns that won't be worn by any 
snobs !" 

viii. Cockney Flunkey. — {Country 
Footman meekly enquires of London Foot- 
man) — " Pray, sir, what do you think 
of our town ? A nice place, ^'t it ?" 
London Footman {condescendingly)! 
" Veil, Joseph, I likes your town well 
enough. It's clean: your streets are 
hairy ; and you've lots of rewins. But 
I don't like your champagne, it's aU 
gewsberry !" 

ix. Cockney Cabby {politely).^... 
" Beg pardon, sir ; please don't smoko 
in the keb, sir ; ladies do complain q^ 
the 'bacca imoommon. Better let me 
smoke it for yer outside, sir!" 

X. Military Cockney. — LieutenaM 
Blazer ^of the Flungers). — " Gwood 
gwacious I 'Here's a howible go ! The 
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Infantwy's going to gwo-w a mous- 
tache !" Comet Huffey (whose face is 
whiskerless). " Yaw don't mean that ! 
Wall ! there's only one alternative for 
lis. "Wb must shave !" 

xi. Juvenile Low CocKNEY.^ — "Jack! 
Whereabouts is 'Amstid-am?" Jack. 
Well, I can't say exackerley, but I know 
it's somewhere near ' Ampstid-'eath !" 

xii. Cockney Domestic. — Servant 
girl. ** Well, mam — ^Heverythink con- 
sidered, I'm a&aid you won't suit me. 
I've always bin brought up genteel : 
and I couldn't go nowheres where there 
ain't no footman kep'." 

xiii. Another. — Lady. "Wish to 
leave I why I thought, Thompson, you 
were very comfortable with me!" 
Thompson {who is extremely re/ined). 
-" Ho yes, mum ! I don't find no fault 
with you, mum — nor yet with master 
— ^but the truth his, mum — ^the hother 
servants is so 'orrid •vulgar and hig- 
norant, and spe,aks so hun^irainmatical, 
that I reely cannot live in the same 
'ouse with 'em — and I should like to go 
this day month, if so be has it won't 
illconvenience you !" ' 

xiv. Cockney Waiter. — "'Am, sir? 
Yessir ? Don't take anything with your 
'am, do you, sir P'* Gentleman. "Yes, 
I do; I take the letter H!" 

XV. Cockney Hairdresser. — •• They 
say, sir, the cholera is in the Hair, sir ! " 
Gent {very uneasy). "Indeed! Ahem! 
Then I hope you're, very particular 
I about the brusnes you use." Hair- 
dresser. " Oh, I see you don't Aun- 
derstand me, sir ; I don't mean the 'air 
of the 'ed, but the Aair hoi the Aatmo- 
sphere ! " 

xvi. Cockney Sweep {seated upon a 
donkey). — "Fitch us out another 
penn'orth o' strawberry hice, with a 
dollop o' lemon water in it." 

xvii. Feminine Cockney {by the sea- 
side). — " Oh, Harriet, dear, put on your 
hat and let us thee the stheamboat come 
• in. The thea is tho rough f — and the 
people will be tho abthurdly thick 1 " 

170. Londoners who desire to cor- 
rect the defects of their utterance cannot 
do better than to exercise themselves 



frequently upon those words respecting 
which they have been in error. 

180. Hints for the Correction 
OF THE Irish Brogue. — ^According to 
the directions given by Mr. B. H. 
Smart, an Irishman wishing to throw 
off the brogue of his mother country 
should avoid hurling out his words witn 
a superfluous quantity of breath. It 
is not broadher and toidher that he 
should say, but the d, and every other 
consonant, should be neatly ddivered 
by the tongue, with as little riot, clat- 
tering, or breathing as i>ossible. Next 
let him drop the roughness or rolHng 
of the r in ail places but the beginning, 
of syllables ; he must not say stor-rum 
and far-rum, but let the word be heard 
in -one smooth syllable. He should 
exercise himself imtil he can convert 
plaze into please, plinty into plenty, 
Jasus into Jesus, and so on. He should 
modulate his sentences, so as to avoid 
directing big accent all in one msoiner 
— ^from the acute^to the grave. Keep- 
ing his ear on the watch for good ex- 
amples, and exercising himself fre- 
quently upon them, he may become 
master of a greatly improved utterance. 

181. Hints for Correctino the 
Scotch Brogue. — The same authority 
remarks that as an Irishman uses the 
closing accent of the voice too much, 
so a Scotchman has the contrary habit, 
and is continually drawling his tones 
from the grave to the acute, with an 
effect which, to southern ears, is sus- 
pensive in character. The smooth gut- 
tural r is as little heard in Scotland as 
in Ireland, the trilled r taking its place. 
The substitution of the former instead 
of the latter must be a matter of prac-. 
tice. The peculiar sound of the w, 
which in the north so often borders on 
the French u, must be compared with 
the several sounds of the letter as thefr 
are heard in the south; and the long 
quality which a Scotchman is apt to 
give to the vowels that ought to be 
essentially short, must be cHpped. Jn 
fact, aural observation 'and lingual ex- 
ercise are the only sure means to the 
endl| so that a Scotchman going to a 
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well for a bucket of water, and finding 
a countryman bathing therein, would 
not exclaim, ** Hey, Colin, dinnaye ken 
the watter's for drink, and nae for 
bathin' ?" 

182. Of Pkovincial Brogues it is 
scarcely necessary to say much, as the 
foregoing advice appUes to them. One 
militiaman exclaimed to another, " Jim, 
you hain't in step." " Bain't I ?" ex- 
claimed the other ; " well, change 
youm!'* Whoever desires knowledge 
must strive for it. It luust not be dis- 
pensed with after the fashion of Tum- 
mus and Jim, who held the following 
dialogue upon a vital question: — Turn- 
mus. " I zay, Jim, be you a purtec- 
tionist ?'* Jim. "E'aslbe." Tummus. 
"Wall, I zay, Jim, what be pur- 
tection?'* Jim. " Loa'r, Tummus, 
doan't 'ee knaw ?" Tummus. " Naw, 
I doan't." Jim. "Wall, I doan't knaw 
as I can tell 'ee, Tummus, vur I doan't 
ezakerly knaw myseV r* 

183. Rules of Pronunciation. 

i. C before <r, o, and w, and in some 
other situations, is a close articulation, 
like k. Before ^, z, and y, c is precisely 
equivalent to s in same^ this; as in 
cedar, civil, cypress, capacity. 

ii. E final indicates that the pre- 
ceding vowel is longr as in hate, mete, 
sire, robe, lyre, abate, recede, invite, 
remote, intrude. 

iii. E final indicates that c preceding 
has the sound of s ; as in lace, lance ; 
and that y preceding has the sound of 
1^ as in charge, page, challenge. 

iv. E final, in proper English words, 
never forms a syllable, and in the most- 
used words, in the terminating unac- 
cented syllable it is silent. Thus, motive, 
genuine, examine, juvenile, reptile, gra- 
nite, are pronounced motiv, genuin, 
examin,juvenil, reptU, granit. 

V. E final, in a few words of foreign 
origin, forms a' syllable; as syncope, 
iimile. 

vi. E final is silent after / in the 
foUo'W'ing terminations, — ble, cle, dle,JU, 
gle, hie, pie, tie, zle ; as in able, mana^, 
cradlCt ruffie, mangle, wrinkle, supple, 



rattle, puzzle, whicli are pronounced 
a'bl, man'acl, cra'dl, ruff,, man'gl, 
wrin'kl, sup' pi, pu£zl. 

vii. E is usually silent in the ter- 
mination en ; as in token, broken ; pro- 
pounced toKn, brokn. 

viii. OUS, in the termination of ad- 
jectives and their derivatives, is pro- 
nounced t^ ; as in gracious, pious, pomp- 
ously. 

ix. CE, CI, TI, before a vowel, have 
the sound of sh ; as in cetaceous, gra- 
cious, motion, partial, ingratiate; pro- 
nounced cetashus, grashus, moshon, par- 
shal, ingrashiate. 

X. TI, after a consonant, have the 
sound of ch ; as in Christian, bastion ; 
pronounced Chrischan, baschan. 

xi. SI, after an accented vowel, are 
pronounced like zh ; as in Ephesian, con- 
fusion ; pronounced Ephezhan, confu- 
zhan. 

xii. When CI or TI precede simi- 
lar combinations, as in pronunciation, 
nego^/a^ion, they may be pronounced 
ce instead of sJie, to prevent a repeti- 
tion of the latter syllable ; as pronun- 
ceashon instead of pronunsheashon. 

xiii. GH, both in the middle and 
at the end of words, are silent ; as in 
caught, bought, fright, nigh, sigh ; pro- 
nounced caut, baut, frite, ni, si. In the 
following exceptions, however, gh are 
pronounced as /; — cough, chovgh^ 
dough, enough, lattgh, rough, slough, 
tough, trough. 

xiv. When WH begin a word, the 
aspirate h precedes w in pronunciation ; 
as in what, whiff, whale ; pronounced 
hwati hwiff, hwale, w having precisely 
the sound of oo, French ou. In the 
following words w is silent: — who, 
whom, whose, whoop, whole. 

XV. H after r has no sound or use ; 
as in rheum, rhyme ; pronounced reum, 
ryme. 

xvi. H should be sounded in the 
middle of words ; as in foreAead, abAor, 
be/iold, exAdust, in/mbit, imAorse. 

xvii. H should always be sounded 
except in the following words : — heir, 
herb, honest, honour, hospital, hostler, 
hour, humour, and himible, and all 
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their derivatives, — such as hujnorously, 
derived from humour. 

xviii. K and G are silent before n ; 
as know, gnaw ; pronounced wo, naw. 

xix. W before r is silent; as in 
wring, wreath ; pronounced ring, reath, 

XX. B after m is silent ; as in dumb, 
numb ; pronounced dum, num. 

xxi. L before k is silent; as in balk, 
walk, talk; pronoimced bank, wauk, 
tauk, 

xxii. PH have the sound of /; as in 
philosophy ; •pronounced. ^losophi/. 

xxiii. NG has two sounds ; one as in 
singer, the other as injin-ger. 
, xxiv. N after m, and closing a sylla- 
ble, is silent ; as in hymn, condemn. 

XXV. P before s and / is mute ; as in 
psalm, pseudo, ptarmigan ; pronounced 
shm, sudo, tarmigan. 

xxvi. R has two sounds, one strong 
and vibrating, as at the beginning of 
words and syllables, such as robber, 
reckon, error ; the other as at the ter- 
minations of words, or when it is suc- 
ceeded by a consonant, as farmer, 
morn, 

xxvii. Before the letter R there is a 
slight sound of e between the vowel 
and the consonant. Thus, bare, parent, 
apparent, mere, mire, more, pure, pyre, 
are pronounced nearly baer, paerent, 
appaerent, me-er, mier, moer, pucr, pyer. 
This pronunciation proceeds from' the 
peculifir articulation r, and it occasions 
a slight change of the sound of a, 
which can only be learned by the ear. 

xxviii. There are other rules of pro- 
nunciation affecting the combinations of 
vowels, &c. ; but as they are more 
difficult to describe, and as they do not 
relate to errors wliich are commonly 
prevalent, we shall content ourselves 
with ^ving examples of them in the 
following list of words. 

184. Words with their Pro- 
nunciations. 

Again, a-jren, not as spelled. 
Alien, ale-yen, not a-Zye-n. 
Antipodes, an-^tp-o-dees. 
Apostle, without the i. 
Arch, artck in compounds of our own lan- 
guage, as in archbishop, archduke ; but wk 



in words derived from the Greek, as archaic, 
ar-ibd-ik ; archaology, ar-ke-of-o-gy ; arch- 
angel, ark-a»M-gel; archetype, ar-ko-type; 
archiepiscopal, ar-ke-e-j^iir-co.pal ; archi. 
pelago, ar-ke^«^a-go ; archiTes, ar-kirz, &o. 

Asia, asha. 

Asparagus, not asparagrass. 

Awkward, ^k-wvrrf, not awk-itri. 

Bade, bad. 

Because, be-eatpz, not be-ood» 

Been, bin. 

Beloved, as a verb, be-^ur^; as an adjective, 
be-/Mv-ed. Blessed, cursed, Jtc, are subject 
to the same rule. 

Beneath, with the t\ in breath, not with the 
ih in breathe. 

Biog'raphy, as spelled, not beograpby. 

Buoy, bwoy, not boy. 

By and my, in conversation, be, me. When 
emphatic, and in poetic reading, by and my. 

Canal', as spelled, not ca-n«l. 

Caprice, capreece. 

Catch, as spelled, not ketch. 

Chaos, ka-09B. 

Charlatan, sharlatan. 

Chasm, kazm. 

Chasten, chasn. 

Chivalry, shivalry. 

Chemistry, ibim-is-trey. 

Choir, kwire. 

Clerk, klark. 

Combat, ibuin-bat. 

Conduit, Arttn-dit. 

Corps, core ; plural, cores. 

Covetous, cttv-e-tus, not cuv-e-chua. 

Courteous, cur^-yus. 

Courtesy (politeness), e«r-te-sey. 

Courtesy (a lowering of the body), c«ri sey. 

Cresses, as spelled, not creeses. 

Cu'riosity, cu-re-o#-e-ty, not curo»ity. 

Cushion, eoo«A-un, not coosh-tN. 

Daunt, d&nt, not datrnt. 

Design and desist have the sound of t, not 
oiz. 

Desire should have the sound of r. 

Despatch, de-irpafcA, not <2i«-patch. 

Dew, due, not doo. 

Diamond, as spelled, not dt-mond. 

Diploma, de-p/o-ma, not <fip4o-ma. 

Diplomacy, de-jito-ma-cy, not <2>j>-lo-ma-cy. 

Direct, derecW, not rfi-rect. 

Divers (several), di-yvti : bat diTerse (differ- 
ent), ifi-verse. 

Dome, as spelled, not doom. 

Drought, drowt, not drawt. 

I^e, as spelled, not dook. 

J)ynaaty, dyn-M-te, not (fy-nas-ty. 
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Edict, tf-diokt, not ei-ickt. 

E'en and e'er, een and air. 

Egotism, tf^-o.tizm, not e-go-tiam. 

Either, «-ther, not t.ther. 

Engine, en-jin, not tn-jin. 

Ensign, «n-Bign ; ensigocj, en-sia-cej. 

Epistle, without the t. 

Epitome, e-pit-o-me. 

Epoch, ep-oc\i, not e-pock. 

Equinox, eq-kyre-nox, not tf-qui-nox. 

Europe, I7-rope, not Z7-rup. Euro-jje-an, not 

Eu-ro-pean. 
Every, «i;-er-ey, not ev-rj. 
Executor, egz<«c-ator, not with the sound 

o{x. 
Extraordinary, ex-<ror -de-nar-ey, not ex-tra- 

ordinary, nor extrornarey. 
February, as spelled, not Febuary. 
Finance, te-nance, not^nance. 
Foundling, as spelled, not/oni-ling. 
Garden, j^ar-dn, not gar-den, nor gard-iog. 
Gauntlet, ^anMet, not gannt-let. 
Geography, as spelled, not jo^rraphy, nor ge- 

hography. 
Geometry, as spelled, notjom-etry. 
Haunt, hant, nothawnt. 
Height, hite, not highth. 
Heinous, Aay-nns, not hee-nna. 
Highland, AMand, not hee-\&nd. 
Horizon, ho-ri-zn, not Aor-i-zon. 
Housewife, huz-mt 
Hymeneal, hy-men-e-al, not hy-menal. 
Instead, 'm-sted, not instid. 
Isolate, i«-o-late,'not i-zo-late, nor »«-olate. 
Jalap, ^'oZ-ap, not jolup. 
January, as8pelled,not Jer .Uary nor Janewary. 
Leave, as spelled, not leaf. 
Legend, led-gend, not /«-gend. 
Lieutenant, lev-fen-ant, not leu-f^n-ant. 
Many, nun-ney, not man-ny. 
Marchioness, mar-shun-ess, not as spelled. 
Massacre, ma«-sa-cur, not mas-sa-cre. 
Mattress, as spelled, not ma^-trass. 
Matron, ma-trun, not mat-ron. 
Medicine, med-e-ciUf not med-cin. 
Minute (sixty seconds), mtn-it. 
Minute (smsdlj, mi-nute. 
Miscellany, tuw-cellany, not mis-ceWany. 
Mischievous, mw-chiv-us, not mia-cheev-ua. 
Ne'er, for never, nare. 
Neighbourhood, nay-bur -hood, not way-bur- 
wood. 
Nephew, nev-u, not nef-u. 
New, nd, not noo. 
Notable (worthy*of notice), no-ta-bL 
Notable (thrifty), «o*-a-bl. 
Oblige, as spelled^ nnt oblaege. 



Oblique, oh -leek, not o-blike. 

Odorous, o-dur-us, not od-ur-us. 

Of, ov, except when compounded with there, 
here, and where, which should be pro- 
nounced here-q/", there -o/", and where-o/*. 

OflF, of, not awf. 

Organization, or-gan-e-^o-shun, not or-ga-nt* 
zo-shun. 

Ostrich, oa-tritch, not o»-tridge. 

Pageant, pac2-jant, not j7a-jant. 

Parent, pare-ent, not ^ar-ent. 

Partisan, j^ar-te-zan, not par-te-can, nor par* 
ti-z&n. 

Patent, pat-enif not ^o-tent. 

Physiognomy, not physionnomy. 

Pincers, phi-cerz, not pinch-erz. 

Plaintiff, as spelled, not plan-tiff. 

Pour, pore, not so as to rhyme with our. 

Precedent (an example), press-e-dent ; pre* 
c«-dent is the pronunciation of the adjeo^ 
tive. 

Prologue, prol-og, not jjro-loge. 

Quadrille, ka-rfrii, not quod-ril. 

Quay, key, not as spelled. 

Radish, as spelled, not rod-ish. 

Raillery, raMer-ey, not as spelled. 

Rather, not raather. 

Resort, rezort. 

Resound, rezound. 

Respite, rc»-pit, not as spelled. 

Rout (a party ; and to rout ) should be pro- 
nounced rowt. Route (a road), root. 

Saunter, »a7j-ter, not sawnter. 

Sausage, «au--sage, not sos-sidge, norsas-sagd. 

Schedule, ahed-vde, not shed-die. 

Seamstress, sem-stress. 

Sewer, soor, not shore, nor shure. 

Shire, sheer, not as spelled. 

Shone, shOn, not shun, nor as spelled. 

Soldier, sote-jer. 

Solecism, «o£-e-cizm, not «o-le-cizm. 

Soot, as spelled, not sut. 

Sovereign, »o»-er-in, not suv-er-in. 

Specious, $peshuB, not ipesh-us. 

Stomacher, ttum-a-cher. 

Stone (weight), as spelled, not stun. 

Synod, «yn-ud, not «y-nod. , 

Tenure, ten-ure, not te-nnre. 

Tenet, ten-et, not te-net. 

Than, as spelled, not thun. 

Tremor, trem-ur, not tre-mor. 

Twelfth, should have the Ih sounded. 

Umbrel la, as spelled, not um-ber-el-lfti 

Vase, vaze, not vawze. 

Was, woz, not wuz. 

Weary, loeer-ey, not wai7- 

IVere, wer, not ware. 
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Wont, wunt, not a« spelled. 

Wrath, rawth, not rath : ms an adjective it is 
spelled wroth, and pronounced with the 
-vowel sound shorter, as wr&th -I'ul, &c. 

Yacht, yot, not yat. 

Ye«ist, as spelled, not ySst. 

Zenith, zen-itkf not «e-nith. 

Zodiac, ro-de-ak. 

Zoology should have both o's sounded, as zo< 
oi-o-gy, not «oo-lo-gy. 

Pkonounce— 

—ace, not isa, as fumac*, not furnt««. 

— age, not idge, as cabbage, courage, postage, 
village. 

— ain, ane, not in, as certain, certane, not 
certin. v 

— ate, not it, as moderate, not modert^. 

— ct, not 0, as aspect, not aspee ; subject, not 
' subjec. 

— ed, not id, or ud, as wicked, not wicktd, or 
wickttd. 

— el, not 1, model, not modi ; nocel, not novl. 

— en, not n, as sudden, not suddn. — Burden, 
burthen, garden, lengthen, seven, strength- 
en, often, and a few others, have the e silent. 

— ence, not unce, as influence, not influ-ance. 

— es, nqt, is, as pleasee, not plea3t«. 

— ile should be pronotJinced il, as ferttZ, not 
ferttZe, in all words except chamomile (cam), 
exile, gentile, infantile, reconcile, and senile, 
which should be pronounced ile. 

•—in, not n, as Latin, not Latn. 

— nd, not n, as husbancf, not husban ; thoa- 
Band, not thousan. 

— ness, not niss, as carefulnea*, not careful- 
Biss. 

— ng, not n, as singing, not singin ; speakiny, 
not speakin. 

— ngth, not nth, as strength, not strenth. 

—son. the o should be silent; as in treason, 
tre-zn, not tre-son. 

'^tal, not tie, as capi^aZ, not capi^Ze ; metal, 
tiot vaeitle; rtxovtaly not mottle; periodicoi, 
not periodicie. 

— xt, not X, as next, not near. 

186. Punctuation. — Punctuation 
teaches the method of placing PointSy 
in written or printed matter, in such a 
manner as to indicate the pauses which 
would be made by the author if he 
were communicatmg his thoughts 
orally instead of by written signs. 

186. Writing and Printing are 
substitutes for oral communicatioir ; 
and correct punctuation is essential to" 



convey the meaning iQtended, and to 
give due force to such passages as the 
author may wish to impress upon the 
mind of the person to whom they are 
being communicated. 

187. The Points are as follow : — • 

The Comma , 

The Semicolon ; 

The Colon : 

The Period, or Full Point . 

The Apostrophe ' 

The Hyphen, or Conjoiner . 

The Note of Interrogation ? 

The Note of Exclamation • 

The Parenthesis ( ) 

The Asterisk, or Star • 

As these are all the points required in 
simple epistolary composition, we will 
confine our explanations to the rules 
which should govern the use of them. 

188. The Other Points, however, 
are the paragraph IT ; the section § ; the 
dagger t ; the double dagger J ; the 
rule — ; the parallel || ; the bracket [ ] ; 
and some others. These, however, are 
quite unnecessary, except for elaborate 
works, in which they are chiefly used 
for notes or marginal references. 

189. The Comma , denotes the 
shortest pause ; the semicolon.; a little 
longer pause than the comma; the 
colon : a little longer pause than the 
semicolon; the period, or full-point • 
the longest pause. 

190. The Relative Duration of 
these pauses is described as — 

While you count 

Comma One 

Semicolon Two. 

Colon Three. 

Period Four. « 

This, however, is not an infallible rule, 
because the duration of the pauses 
should be regulated by the degree of 
rapidity with which the matter is being 
jead. In slow reading, the duration of 
the pauses should be increased. 

191. The Other Points are rather 
indications of expression, and of mean- 
ing and connection, than of pauses, and 
therefore we will notice them, sepa- 
rately. 

192. The Misplacing of even so 
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digM a point, or pause, as the comma, 
will often alter the meaning of a sen- 
tence. The contract made for lighting 
the town of Liverpool, during the year 
1819, was thrown void by the misplac- 
ing of a comma in the advertisements, 
thus : — " The lamps at present are about 
40o0, and have in general two spouts 
each, composed of not less than twenty 
threads of cotton." The contractor 
would have proceeded to furnish each 
lamp with the said twenty threads , but 
this being but half the usual quantity, 
die commissioners discovered that the 
difference arose from the comma fol- 
lowing instead of preceding the word 
e€i€h. The parties agreed to annul the 
contract, and a new one was ordered. 

193. The Following Sentence 
shows how difficult it is to read without 
the aid of the points used as pauses - — 

Death waits not for storm nor sansblne 
within a dwelling in one of the upper streets 
respectable in appearance and famished with 
such Conveniences as distinguish me habita* 
tions of those who rank among the higher 
Masses of society a man of middle age lay on 
his last bed momently awaiting the final sum- 
mons all tha'* the most skilful medical attend- 
ance all that love warm as the glow that fires 
an angel's bosom coiild do had been done by 
day and night for many long weeks had minis- 
tering spirits such as a devoted vrife and lov- 
ing children are done all within their power to 
ward off the blow but there he lay his raven 
bair smoothed off from his noble brow his 
dark eyes hghted with unnatural brightness 
and contrasting strongly with the pallid hue 
which marked him as an expectant of the dread 
messenger. 

194. The Same Sentence, pro- 
perly pointed, and with capital letters 
placed after full-points, according to 
the adopted rule, may be easily read 
and understood : — 

Death waits not for storm nor sunshine. 
Within a dwelling m one of the upper streets, 
respectable in appearance, and furnished with 
nich conveniences as distinguish the habita- 
tions of those who rank among the higher 
dasses of society, a man of middle age lay on 
his last bed, momently awaiting the final sum- 
mons. All that the most skilM medical 
■ttwidiMW wli ^ha* love, warm as the glow 



that fires an angel's bosom, could do, had 
been done ; by day and night, for many long 
weeks, had ministering spirits, such as a de- 
voted wife and lovmg children are done all 
within their power to ward off the blow. But 
there he Jay, his raven hair smoothed off fVom 
hi3 noble brow, his dark eyes lighted with un- 
natural brightness, and contrasting strongly 
with the pallid hue which marked him as irn 
expectant of the dread messenger. 

195. The Apostrophe ' is used to 
indicate the combining of two words in 
one, — as John's book, instead of John, 

I his book ; or to show the omission of 
parts of words, as Glo'ster, for Glou- 
cester — tho' for though. These abbre- 
viations should be avoided as much as 
possible. Cobbett says the apostrophe 
*' ought to be called the mark of laziness 
and vulgarity." The first use, how- 
ever, of which we gave an example, is 
a necessary and proper one. 

196. The Hyphen, or conjoiner - 
is used to unite words which, though 
they are separate and distinct, have so 
close a connection as almost to become 
one word, as water-rat, wind-mill, &c. 
It is also used in writing and printing, 
at the end of a line, to show where a 
word 18 divided and continued in the 
next hue. Look down the ends of tho 
lines m this column, and you will notice 
the hyphen in several places. 

197 The Note of Interroga- 
tion ? indicates that the sentence to 
which it is put asks a question; as, 
"What is the meaning of that asser- 
tion ? What am I to do ?" 
- 198. The Note op Exclamation 
or of admiration ! indicates surprise, 
pleasure, or sorrow ^ as, "Oh! Ah! 
Goodaess ! Beautiful ! I am aston- 
ished! Woe is me!" 

Sometimes, when an expression of 
strong surprise or pleasure is intended, 
two notes of this character are em- 
ployed, thus ! ! 

199. The Parenthesis ( ) is used 
to prevent confusion by the introduction 
to a sentence of a passage not neces- 
sary to the sense thereof. " I am going 
to meet Mr. Smith (though I am no 
admirer of him> ^n Wednesday next." 
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It is better, however, as a rule, not to 
employ parecthetical sentences. 

200. The Asterisk, or Star * 
may be employed to refer from the text 
to a note of explanation at the foot 
of a column, or at the end of a letter. 
♦»* Three stars are sometimes used 
to call particular attention to a para- 
graph. 

201. Hints upon Spelling^.— 
The following rules will be found of 
great assistance in writing, because they 
relate to a class of words about the 
spelling of which doubt and hesitation 
are frequently felt : — 

i. All words of one syllable ending 
in /, with a single vowel before it, have 
double I at the close : as, mill, sell. 

ii. All words of one syllable ending 
in If with a double vowel before it, have 
one / only at I be close : as, mail, sail. 

iii. "Words of one syllable ending in 
/, when compounded, retain but one I 
each : as, ful/lly skilful. 

iv. Words of more than one syllable 
ending in I have one / only at the close : 
as, delightfuly faithful; except befall^ 
downfall, recall, unwell, &c. 

V. All derivatives from words ending 
in / have one I only : as, eqnaliti/, from 
equal; fulness, from full; except they 
end in er or Ij/ : as, mill^ milUr ; full, 
fully. 

vi. All participles in ing from verbs 
ending in e lose the e final : as, have, 
having ; amuse, amusing ; unless they 
come from verbs ending in double e, and 
then they retain both: as, see, seeing ; 
agree, agreeing. 

vii. AH adverbs in ly and noims in 
ment retain the e final of the primitives : 
as, brave, bravely ; refitie, refinement ; 
except achwu'ledgment. Judgment, &c. 

viii. All derivatives from words end- 
ing in er retain the « before the r : as, 
refer, reference; except hindraiiee, from 
hinder; remembrance from remember; 
disastrous from disaster ; monstrous from 
monster; wondrous from wonder; cum- 
brous from cumber, &c. 

ix. Compound words, if both end not 
in I, retain their primitive parts entire : 
as, millstone, changeable, raeelest; ex- 



cept always^ also, deplorable, aithoti^A, 
almost, admirable, &c. 

X. All one-syllables ending in a con- 
sonant, with a single vowel before it; 
double that consonant in derivatives: 
as, sin, sinner; ship, shipping; hig^ 
bigger ; glad, gladder, &c. 

xi. One-syllables ending in a con- 
sonant, with a double vowel before it, 
do not double the consonant in deriva- 
tives : as, sleep, sleepy i troop, trooper. 

xii. All words of more than one 
syllable ending in a single consonant, 
preceded by a single vowel, and accented 
on the last syllable, double that con- 
sonant in derivatives : as, commit, couf- 
mittee ; compel, compelled ; appal, appal- 
ling ; distil, distiller, 

xiii. Nouns of one syllable ending in 
y, preceded by a consonant, change y 
into ies in the plural ; and verbs ending 
in y, preceded by a consonant, change 
y into ies in the third person singular 
of the present tense, and into led in the 
past tense and past participle : as, Jly^ 
flies ; I apply, he applies ; we reply, w€ 
replied, or have replied. If the y be 
preceded by a vowel, this rule is not 
applicable : as, key, keys ; I play, he 
plays ; we have enjoyed ourselves. 

xivi Compoimd words whose primi- 
tives end in y change y into t .• as, 
beauty, beautiful; lovely, loveliness. 

202. H or NO H ? That is the 
Question. — Few things point so 
directly to the want of cultivation as 
the misjuse of the letter H by persona 
in conversation. "We hesitate to assert 
that this common defect in speaking 
indicates the absence of education — for, 
to our surprise, we have heard even 
educated persons frequently commit 
this common and vulgar error. Now, 
for the purpose of assisting those who 
desire to improve their mode of speak- 
ing, we intend to tell a little story about 
our next door neighbour, Mrs. Alex- 
ander Hitching, — or, as she frequently 
styled herself, with an air of conscious 
dignity, Mrs. Halexander 'Itching. 
Her husband was a post-captain of 
some distinction, seldom at home, and 
therefore Mrs. A. H (or. as she ren- 
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dered it, Mrs. E, I.) felt it incumbent 
upon herself to represent her own dig- 
' nity, and the dignity of her husband 
also. "Well, this Mrs. Hitching was a 
next-door neighbour of ours — a most 
agreeable lady in many respects, mid- 
dle aged, good looking, imcommonly 
fond of tfdking, of active, almost of 
fussy habits, very good tempered and 
good natured, but with a most unplea- 
sant habit of misusing the letter H to 
such a degree that our sensitive nerves 
have often been shocked when in her 
society. But we must beg the reader, 
if Mrs. H. should be an acquaintance 
of his, not to breathe a word of our 
having written this account of her — or 
there would be no limit to her " /iin- 
dignation." And, as her family is very 
numerous, it will be necessary to keep 
the matter as quiet as can be, for it 
will scarcely be possible to mention the 
subject anywhere, without " 'orri^ring " 
some of her relations, and instigating 
them to make Mrs. H. become our 
" Aenemy,*' instead of remaining, as we 
wish her to do, our intimate friend. 

One morning, Mrs. H. called upon me, 
and asked me to take a walk, 8ay^lg 
that it was her ^object to look out for 
an 'ouse, as her lease had nearly termi- 
nated ; and as she had often heard her 
dear 'Itching say that he would like to 
settle in the neighbourhood of 'Amp- 
stead 'Eath, she should like me to as- 
sist her by my judgment in the choice 
of a residence. 

*' I shall be- most happy to accom- 
pany you," I said. 

*'I knew you would,'* said she :• 
*' and I am sure a hour or two in your 
society will ^ive me pleasure. It's so 
long since we've 'ad a gossip. Besides 
which, I want a change of Aair." 

I glanced at her peruke, and for a 
moment laboured imder the idea that 
she intended to call at her hairdresser's ; 
^ut I goon recollected. 

*' I suppose we had better take the 
wmnibus,'* she remarked, " and we can 
get out at the foot of the 'iU."^ 

I assented, and in a few minutes we 



were in the street, in the line of the 
omnibus, and one of those vehicles 
soon appearing — 

"Will you 'ail it ?" inquired she. 

So I hailed it at once, and we got in. 
Now Mrs. H. was so fond of talking 
that the presence of strangers never 
restrained her — a fact which I have 
often had occasion to regret. She was 
no sooner within the omnibus than she 
began remarking upon the /*inconve- 
nience of such vehicles, because of their 
smallness, and the //insolence of many 
of the conductors. She thought that 
the proprietors ought only to 'ire men 
upon whose civility they could depend. 
Then she launched out into larger to- 
pics — said she thought that the JTem- 
peror of Saustria — (here I endeavoured 
to interrupt her by asking whether she 
had any idea of the part of Hampstead 
she would like ; but she would com- 
plete her remarks by saying) — must be 
as appy as the days are long, now that 
the ITempress had presented him with 
a hare to the throne! (Some of the 
passengers smiled, and, turmng round, 
looked out of the windows.) 

I much wished for oiu- arrival at the 
spot where we should alight, for she 
commenced a story about an 'andsome 
young nephew of hers, who was a dis- 
tinguished //officer of the //army. This 
was suggested to her, no doubt, by the 
presence in the omnibus of a fine-look- 
mg young feUow, with a moustache. 
She said that at present her nephew 
was stationed in ^ireland ; but he ex- 
pected soon to be //ordered to the 
Crimea. 

The gentleman with the moustache 
seemed much amused, and smilingly 
asked her whether her nephew was at 
all Aambitious ? I saw that he (the gen- 
tleman with the moustache) was jest- 
ing, and I would have given anything 
to have been relecised from the unplea- 
sant predicament I was in. But what 
was my annoyance when Mrs. H. pro- 
ceeded to say to this youth, whose face 
was radiant with humour, that it was 
the *ight of her nephew's Aambition to 
serve nia country in the //our of need/ 
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and then she proceeded to ask her fel- 
low-traveller his opinion of the ^upshot 
of the war — remarking that she 'oped 
it would soon be hover ! 

At this moment I felt so nervous 
that I pulled out my handkerchief, and 
endeavoured to create a diversion by 
making a loud nasal noise, and remark- 
ing that I thought the wind very cold, 
when an accident happened which took 
us all by surprise : one of the large 
wheels of the omnibus dropped off, and 
all the passengers were jostled down 
into a comer; but, fortunately, with- 
out serious injury. Mrs. H., however, 
happening to be under three or four 
persons, raised a loud cry for " 'elp ! 
'elp ! ** She was speedily got out, when 
she assured us that she was not 'urt; 
but she was in such a state of Aagita- 
tion that she wished to be taken to a 
chemist's shop, to get some ITaromatic 
vinegar, or some Soe de Cologne ! The 
chemist was exceedingly polite to her, 
for which she said she could never 
express her //obligations — an assertion 
which seemed to me to be literally true. 
It was some time before she resumed 
her accustomed freedom of conversa- 
tion ; but as we ascended the hill she 
explained to me that she should like to 
take the house as tenant from *ear to 
'ear ! — but she thought landlords would 
//object to such an agreement, as when 
they got a good tenant they liked to 
'old 'im as long as they could. She 
expressed an opinion that 'Ampstead 
must be very 'ealthy, because it was so 
'igh Aup. 

We soon reached the summit of the 
hill, and turned through a lane which 
led towards the Heath, and in which 
villas and cottages were smiling on 
each side. " Now, there's a Aelegant 
little place!" she exclaimed, "just 
suited to my Aideas — about //eight 
rooms, andaAoriel ^over the Aen trance." 
But it was not to let — fo we passed on. 

Presently, she saw something likely 
to suit her, and as there was a bill 
in the window, "To be Let — Enquire 
"Within," she >rave aloud rat-a-tat-tat 
at the door. 



The servant opened it. 

" I see this 'ouse is to let." 

"Yes, ma'am it is; will you walk 
in?" 

" 'Ow many rooms are there?" 

"Eleven, ma'am; but if you will 
step in, mistress will speak to you.'* 

A very graceful lady made her ap- 
pearance at the parlour door, and in- 
vited us to step in. I felt exceedingly 
nervous, for I at once perceived that 
the lady of the house spoke witn that 
accuracy and taste which is oae of the 
best indications of refinement. 

" The house is to let — and a very 
pleasant residence we have found it." 

" 'Ave you Aoccupied it long?" 

"Our family has resided here for 
more than nine years^." 

" Then, I suppose, your lease 'asniH 
Aout !" 

"No! we have it for five years 
longer : but my brother, who is a cler- 
gyman, has been appointed to a living 
in Yorkshire, and for his sake, and for 
the pleasure of his society, we desire to 
remove." 

" Well— there's nothing like keeping 
families together for the sake of 'appi- 
ness. Now, there's my poor dear ' 1 tch- 
ing" — [here she paused, as if some- 
what affected, and some young ladies 
who were in the room drew their heads 
together, and appeared to consult about 
their needlework ; but I saw, by dimples 
upon their cheeks, w^hich they could not 
conceal, that they were smiling], " 'e's 
'itherto been ^at 'ome so seldom, that 
I've 'ardly Aever known what 'appiness 
/ds." 

I somewhat abruptly broke in upon 
the conversation, by suggesting thai- 
she had better look through ihe house, 
and enquire the conditions of tenancy. 
We consequently went through the 
various rooms, and in every one of 
them she had " an //objection to this," 
or "a 'atred for that," or would give 
" an 'int which might be useful " tothe 
lady when she removed. The yoong 
ladies were heard tittering very 'much 
as we walked across the staircases, for 
it generally happened on these occa- 
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mons that Mrs. H. broke out, in a loud 
Toice, -with her imperfect elocution. I 
fe^ so much annoyed, that I deter- 
mined to cure Mrs. H. of her defective 
speaking. 

In the evening, after returning home, 
we were sitting by the fire, and felt 
comfortable and chatty, when I proposed 
to Mrs. Hitching the following enigma, 
the author of which, Henrv Mayhew, 
Esq., had favoured me with a copy of 
it:— 

The Vide Vorld you may search, and my 

, fellow not find; 
I dwdla in « Wacuum, deficient in Vind j 
In the Wisaf^e I'm seen— in the Woice I am 

heard, 
And yet I'minwisible, girea went to no Yard. 
I'm not much of a Tag, for I'm vanting in 

Vit; 
But distingfuiahed in Wane for the Woiluma 

I're writ. 
I'm the head of aU Willaina, yet far from the 

Vurst— 
rm the foremoat in Wioe, though in Wirtue 

the first. 
I'tii not used to Yeapons, and ne'er goes to 

Vor; 
Though in ISTalour inwincible — in Wictoiy 

sure; 
The first of all Wiands and Wictuals is mine — 
Bich in Wen son and Weal, but deficient in 

l^e. 
To Wanity gtren, I in Welweta abound; 
But in Yoman, in Yife, and in Yidow ain't 

found ; 
Yti conspicuous in Wirgins, and I'll tell jou, 

between us, 
£o persons of taste I'm % bit of a Wenus ; 
Yet none take me for Yeal— or for Yoe in its 

stead. 
For I ranka not among the sreet Yoo'd, Yun, 

andYedl 

Before the recital of the enigma was 
half completed, Mrs. Hitching laughed 
heartily — she saw, of course, the mean- 
ing of it — ^that it was a play upon the 
Cockney error of using the V instead of 
the W, and the latter instead of the V. 
Several times, as I proceeded, she ex- 
claimed "JTezcellent ! ^excellent !'' and 
when I had finished, she remarked that 
It was very " Aingenious," and enough 
»n " Aopen the heyeB " of the Cockneys 



to their stupid and vulgar manner of 
speaking. 

A more difficult and delicate task lay 
before me. I told her that as she was 
so much pleased with the first enigma, 
I would submit another by the same 
author. I felt very nervom, but deter« 
mined to proceed : — 

I dwells in the Herth, and I breathes in tU 

Hair; 
If you searches the Hocean, you'll find that 

Vm there. 
The first of all Hangels, In Holjmpus am Hi, 
Yet I'm banished from 'Eaven, expelled from 

on 'Igh. 
But though on this Horb I am destined to 

grovel, 
Fm ne'er seen in an 'Onse, in an lit, nor an 

'Orel ; 
Not ar *0s8 nor an 'Unter e'er bears me, alas I 
But often I'm found on the top of a Hast. 
I resides in a Hattic, and loves not to roam. 
And yet Tm invariably absent from 'Ome. 
Though 'ushed in the 'Urricane, of the Hatmo. 

sphere part, 
I enters no Ed, I creeps into no 'Art. 
Only look, and you'll see in the Heyt I 

appear, 
Only hark, and you'll ear me just breatha 

in l^e Hear ; 
Though in sex not an 'E, I am (strange para> 

dox!j 
K'ot a bi^ of an 'Effer, but partly a HOX. 
Of Hetemity Hi'm the boginning! And, 

mark. 
Though I goes not with Noar, I am first in 

the Hark. 
Vm never in 'Ealth-^have with Fysio bo 

power; 
I dies in :: Month, but comes back in a Hour! 

I noticed diuing the progress of this 
enigma, in reciting which I ventured to 
emphasise the misplaced h*s as much as 
possible, that occasional blushes and 
smiles passed over Mrs. Hitching's face. 
After it was finished, there was a pause 
of some minutes. At last she sdd, 
" Very good, very clever." She care- 
fully avoided using any word in which 
the A, hard or^ soft, was required. I 
saw she was timid, and I then deter- 
mined to complete the task I had be- 
gun by repeatmg the following enigait 
by Byron, upon the same letter ;-3 
o 
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Twat whispered ^n heaven, twas muttered 

in hell. 
And echo can^i^ht faintlj tbe soimd as it fell t 
On the confines of earth 'twas permitted to 

rest. 
And the depths of the ooean its presence con- 
fessed. 
Twill be found in the sphere when 'tis riven 

asunder, 
^e seen in the lightning, and heard in the 

thunder. 
'Twas allotted to man vrith his earliest breath, 
Attends at lun bu-th, and awaits him in death ; 
It presides /er his happiness, honour, and 

health. 
Is the prop of his house, and the end of his 

wealth. 
Without it the soldier and seaman may roam, 
3ut woe to the wretch who ei^els it from 

home. 
In the whispers of conscience its voioe will be 

found, 
Kor e'en in the whirlwind of passion be 

drowned. 
'Twill not soften the heart, and though deaf 

to the ear, 
"Twill make it acutely and instantly hear. 
But in shade let it rest, like a delicate flower — 
Oh, breathe on it softly — it dies in an hour. 

She was much pleased, but seemed 
thoughtful^ and once or twice in con- 
versation checked herself, and corrected 
her pronunciation of words that were 
difficult to fier. 

A few days afterwards, I called upon 
her, and upon being introduced to the 
parlour to wait for her appearance, I saw 
lying upon her table the following 

BIEMOEANDTTM ON THE USB OF THE 
LETTEB H. 
/Voffou«i6«— Herb, 'Brb. 

„ Heir, 'Eir. 

„ Honesty. Onesty. 

n Honour, 'Onour. 

„ Hospital, 'Ospital. 

„ Hostler. 'Ostler. 

„ Hour, 'Our. 

„ Humour, 'Umour. 

„ Humble, "Umble. 

„ Humility, 'TTmility. 

In aU ofktr e<ue$ the JET it to he eounded when 
H heffint a word. 

Jf eM.— Be eareful to sound the S slightly 
in mxch words as wA«re, wAen, wJlat, wiky— 
don't say wcM^ wen, wat, wy. 



I am happy to say that it is now a 
pleasure to hear Mrs. Hitching' c con- 
versation. I only hope that others may 
improve as she has done. 

203. Conversation. — ^There are 
many talkers, but few who know how 
to converse agreeably. Speak dis- 
tinctly,^ neither too rapidly nor too 
slowly." Accommodate the pitch of 
your voice to the hearing of the person 
with whom you ar^ conversing. Never 
speak with your mouth full. Tell your 
jokes, and laugh afterwards. Dispense 
with superfluous words — such a& 
"Well, I should think." 

204. The "Woman who wishes her 
conversation to be a^eable wiU avoid 
conceit or affectation, and laughter 
which is not natural and spontaneous. 
Her language will be easy and un- 
studied, marked by a graceful careless- 
ness, which, at the ^ame time, never 
oversteps the limits of propriety. Her 
lips will readily yield to a pleasant 
smile ; she will not love to hear her- 
self talk ; her tones will bear the im- 
press of sincerity, and her eyes kindle 
with animation as she speaks. The 
art of pleasing is, in truth, the very 
soul of good breeding ; for the precise 
object of the latter is to render us 
agreeable to all with whom we asso- 
ciate—to make us, at the same time, 
esteemed and loved. 

206. We need scarcely advert 
to the rudeness of interrupting any one 
who is speaking, or to the impropriety 
of pushing, to its ftdl extent, a discus- 
sion which has become impleasant. 

206. Some Men have a Mania for 
Greek and Latin quotations: this is 
peculiarly to be avoided. It is like 
puUing up the stones &om a tomb 
wherewith to kill the living. Nothing 
is more wearisome than pedantry. 

207. Ip you feel your Intel- 
lectual Superiority to any one with 
whom you are conversing, do not seek to 
bear him down : it would be an inglo- 
rious triumph, and a breach of good man- 
ners. Beware, too, of (^peaking lightly of 
sohiects whidi brar a sacnd character. 
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208. "Witlings occasionally gaut 
A Beputation in society ; but notlung 
is more insipid and in worse taste than 
their conceited harangues and self-suf- 
0cient air. 

209. It is a Common Idea that the 
art of writing and the art of cpnversa- 
tion are one; this is a great mistake. 
A man of genius may be a very dull 
talker. 

210. The Two Grand Modes of 
making your conversation interesting, 
are to enliven it by recitals calculated 
to affect and impress your hearers, and 
to intersperse it with anecdotes and 
smart things. Rivasol was a master in 
the latter mode. 

211. Composition.-— If you would 
write to any purpose, you must be per- 
fectly free from without, in the first 
place, and yet more free from within. 
Give yourself the natural rein ; think 
on no pattern, no patron, no paper, no 
press, no public : think on notliing, but 
follow your own impulses. Give your- 
self as you are, what you are, and how 
you see it. Every man sees with his 
own eyes, or does not see at all. This 
is incontrovertibly true. Bring out what 
you have. If you have notmng, be an 
nonest beggar rather than a respectable 
thief. Great care and attention should 
be devoted to epistolary correspond- 
ence, as nothing exhibits want of 
taste and judgment so much as a 
slovenly letter. Since the establish- 
ment of the penny postage it is recog- 
nized as a rule tnat all letteiB should 
be prepaid ; indeed, many persons make 
a point of never taking in an unpaid 
letter. The following hints may be 
worthy of attention : — 

21». Always put a Stamp on yoor 
envelope, at the top of the nght-nand 
comer. 

213. Let THE Direction be written 
very plain ; this will save the postman 
ht)ublc, and facilitate business by pre- 
venting mistakes. 

214. At THE Head OP your Letter, 
in the right-hand comer, put your ad- 
dress in full, with the day of the month 
wpdaraeath'; do not omit this, though 



you may be writing to ^oiu' most inti- 
mate friend three or four times a day. 

216. What you have to Say in 
your Letter, say as plainly as possible, 
as if you were speaking : this is the best 
rule. Do not revert three or four times 
to one circumstance, but finish as you 
go on. 

216. Let your Signaturb be 
written as plainly as possible (many 
mistakes will be avoided, especially in 
writing to strangers), and without any 
flourishes, as these do not add in any 
way to the harmony of your letter. 
We have seen signatures that have been 
almost impossible to decipher, being a 
mere mass of strokes, without any form 
to indicate letters. This is done chiefly 
by the ignorant, and would lead one to 
suppose that they were ashamed of 
signing what they had written. 

217. Do not Cross your Letters : 
surely paper is cheap enough now to 
admit of your using an extra half-sheet, 
in case of necessity. (This practice is 
chiefly prevalent amongst young ladies.) 

218. Ip you Write to a Stranger 
for information, or on yoiur own busi- 
ness, be sure to send a stamped envelope 
with your address plainly written ; this 
will not fail to procure you an answer. 

219. Ip you are not a Good 
Writer it is advisable to use the 
best ink, paper, and pens, as, though 
they may not alter the character of your 
handwriting, yet they will assist to 
make your writing look better. 

220. The Paper on which you write 
should be clean, and neatly folded. 

221. There should not be Stains 
on ihe envelope; if otherwise, it is 
<mly an indication of your own sloven- 
liness. 

222. Care must be taken in giving 
titled persons, to whom you write, their 
proper designations. 

228. To those who Write for 
the Press. — It would be a great 
favour to editors and printers, should 
those who write for the press observe 
the following rules. They are reason- 
able, and correspondents will regard 
them as such: — i. Write with "omok 
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inky on white paper, wide ruled, 
ii. Make the pages small, one-fourth 
that of a foolscap sheet, iii. Leave the 
second pa^ of each leaf blank, iv. Give 
to the wntten page an ample margin all 
round, v. Number 4he pages in the 
order of their succession, vi. Write in 
a plain, bold hand, with less respect to 
beauty, vii. Use no abbreviations which 
are not to appear in print, viii. Punc- 
tuate the manuscript as it should be 
. printed, ix. For italics imderscoie one 
Une, for small capitals, two; capitals, 
three, x. Never interline without the 
caret to show its place, zi. Take spe- 
cial pains with every letter in proper 
names, xii Review every word, to be 
sure that none is illegible, xiii. Put 
directions to the printer at the head 
of the first page. xiv. Never write 
a private letter to the editor on the 
printer's copy, but always on a sepa- 
rate sheet. 

224. Gardening^ Operations for 
the X ear. 
226. January. — Flower op the 
Month. — Christmas Rose. 

226. Gardening Operations. — In- 
door preparations for future operations 
must be made, as in this month there are 
only five hours a day available for out- 
door work, imless the season be Hnusually 
mild. Mat over tulip-beds, begin to force 
roses. Pot over seakale and plant dried 
roots of border flowers in mild weather. 
Take strawberries in pots into the 
greenhouse. Prune and plant goose- 
berry, currant, fruit, and deciduous trees 
find shrubs. Cucumbers and melons 
to be sown in the hot-bed. Apply 
manures. 

227. Febeuabt.— -Flowers op the 
Month.— Snowdrop and Violet. 

228. Gardening Operations. — 
Transplant pinks, carnations, sweet 
Williams, candituft, campanulas, &c., 
sweet and garden peas and lettuces, for 
Buccessidn of crops, covering the ground 
with straw, &c. Sow also savours, leeks, 
and cabbages. Prune and nail walnut 
trees, and towards the end of the month 
plant stocks for next year's grafting, 



also cuttings of poplar, elder, willow 
trees, for ornamental shrubbery. Sow 
fruit and forest tree seeds. 

229. March. — Flower op th? 
Month. — Primrose. 

230. Gardening Operations. — 
" Spring flowers " to be sown. Border 
flowers to be planted out. Tender an- 
nuals to be potted out imder glasses. 
Mushroom beds to-be made. Sow arti- 
chokes, "Windsor beans, and cauliflowers 
for autumn : lettuces and peas for suc- 
cession of crops, onions, parsley, ra- 
dishes, savoys, asparagus, red and white 
cabbages, and beets ; turnips, early bro- 
coli, parsnips, and carrots. Plant slips 
and parted roots of perennial herbs 
Graft trees and protect early blossoms. 
Force rose-tree cuttings under glasses. 

231. April. — Flower op the 
Month. — Cowslip. 

232. Gardening Operations. — 
Sow for succession peas, beans, and car- 
rots ; parsnips, celery, and seakale. Sow 
"spring flowers." Plant evergreens, 
dahlias, chrysanthemums, and the like, 
also potatoes, slips of thyme, parted 
roots, lettuces, cauliflowers, cabbt^es, 
onions. Lay down turf, remove cater- 
pillars. Sow and graft camelias, and 
propagate and graft fruit and rose trees 
by all the various means in use. Sow 
cucunibers and vegetable marrows for 
planting out. This is the most important 
month in the year for gardeners, 

233. May. — Flower of the 
Month. — Hawthorn. 

234. Gardening Operations. — 
Plant out your seedling flowers as they 
are ready, and sow again for succession 
larkspur, mignonette, anl other spring 
flowers. Pot out tendei annuals. Re- 
move auriculas to a N.E. aspect. Take 
up bulbous roots as the leaves decay. 
Sow kidney beans, brocoli for spring use, 
cape for autumn, cauliflowers for I>e- 
cember; Indian com, cress, onions to 
plant out as bulbs next year, radishes, 
aromatic herbs, turnips, cabbages, sa- 
voys, lettuces, &C. Plant celerj', let- 
tuces, and annuals ; thin spring crops ; 
stick peas, &c. £a2rth up potatoes, &a 

Moisten mushroom beds. 

% 
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235. June. — Flowers op the 
Month. — Water-lily and Honeysuckle. 

236. Gardening Operations. — 
Sow giant stocks to flower next spring. 
Slip myrtles to strike, and lay pinka, 
carnations, roses, and evergreens. Plant 
annuals in borders, and auriculas in 
shady places. Sow kidney beans, pump- 
kins, 'cucumbers for pickling, and (late 
in the month) endive and lettuces. Plant 
out cucumbers, marrows, leeks, celery, 
brocoli, cauliflowers, savoys, and seed- 
lings, and plants propagated by slips. 
Earth up potatoes, &c. Cut herbs for 
drying when in flower. 

237. July. — Flowers op the 
Month. — Rose and Carnation. 

238. Gardening Operations. — 
part auricula and polyanthus roots. 
Take up summer bulbs as they go out 
of flower, and plant saffron crocus and 
autumn bulbs. Gather seeds. Clip 
evergreen borders and hedges, strike 
myrtle slips under glasses. Net fruit 
trees. Finish budding by the end of i 
the month. Head down espaliers. Sow 
early dwarf cabbages to plant out in 
October for spring ; also endive, onions, 
kidney beans for late crop, and turnips. 
Plant celeiy, endive, lettuces, cabbages, 
leeks, strawberries, and cauliflowers. 
Stick peas. Tie up salads. Earth 
celery. Take up onions, &c., for drying. 

239. August. — Flowers op the 
Month. — Harebell and Mallow. 

240. Gardening Operations. — 
Sow flowers to bloom indoors in winter, 
and pot all young stocks raised in the 
greenhouse. Sow early red cabbages, 
cauliflowers for spring and summer use, 
cos and cabbage lettuce for winter crop. 
Plant out ininter crops. Dry herbs and 
mushroom spawn. Plant out straw- 
berry roots, and net currant trees, to 
preserve the fruit through the winter. 

241. September. — Flowers of the 
Month. — Clematis, or Traveller's Joy, 
Arbutus, and Meadow Saffron. 

242. Gardening Operations. — 
Plant crocuses, scaly bulbs, and ever- 
green shrubs. Propagate by layers and 
cuttings of all herbaceous plants, cur- 
nmt, gooseberry, and other fruit trees. 



Plant out seedling pinks. Sow onions 
for spring plantation, carrots, spinach, 
and Spanish radishes in warm spots. 
Earth up celery. House potatoes and 
edible bulbs. Gather pickling cucum- 
bers. Make tidip and mushroom beds. 

243. October. — Flowers op the 
Month. — China-aster, Holly, and Ivy. 

244. Gardening Operations. — r 
Sow rose-tree seeds and fruit stones, 
also larkspurs and the hardier annuals 
to stand the winter, also hyacinths and 
smooth bulbs in pots and glasses. Plant 
young trees, cuttings of jasmine, honey- 
suckle, and evergreens. Sow mignonette 
for pots in winter. Plant cabbages, &c., 
for spring. Cut down asparagus, sepa- 
rate roots of daisies, irises, &c. Trench, 
drain, and manure. 

245. November. — Flowers op thb 
Month. — Laurestine andWych Hazel. 

246. Gardening Operations. — 
Sow sweet peas for an early crop. Take 
up dahlia roots. Complete beds for 
asparagus and artichokes. Plant dried 
roots of border flowers, daisies, &c. 
Take potted mignonette indoors. Set 
strawberries. Sow peas, leeks, beans, 
and radishes.' Plant rhubarb in rows. 
Prune hardy trees, and plant stocks of 
fruit trees. Store carrots, &c. Shelter 
from frost where it may be required. 
Plant shrubs for forcing. Continue to 
trench and manure vacant ground. 

247. December. — Flciwers op the 
Month. — Cyclamen and Winter Aco- 
nite. (Holly berries are now available 
for floral decoration.) 

248. Gardening Operations. — 
Continue in open weather to prepare 
vacant ground for spring, and to protect 
plants from frost. Cover bulbous roots 
with matting. Dress flower borders. 
Prepare foKing groimd for cucumbers, 
and force asparagus and seakale. Plant 
gooseberry, currant, apple, and pear 
trees. Boll grass-plats if the season be 
mild and not too wet. Prepare poles, 
stakes, pea-sticks, &c., for spring. 

249. Kitchen Garden. — This is 
one of the most importa/it parts of gene- 
ral domestic economy, whenever the 
situation of a house will permit a family 
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to avail themselyes of its assistance in 
aid of butcher's bills. It is, indeed, 
much to be regretted that small plots of 
groxmd, in the immediate vicinity of the 
metropolis more especially, are too often 
firittered away into shrubberies and baby 
gardens, when they might more use- 
fully be employed in raising vegetables 
for the fainily, diuing the week-day 
residence in town, than wasting their 
sweetness on the smoky air in all the 
pride of lilac, hollyhock, and bachelor's 
buttons, to be merely smelled to by the 
whole immigrating household on the day 
of rest. With a little care and attention, 
a kitchen garden, though small, might 
be rendered not only useful, but, in 
fact, as ornamental as a modem grass 
carpet ; and the same expense incurred 
to make the ground a labyrinth of 
Bweets,^might suffice to render it agree- 
able to the palate as well as to the olfac- 
tory nerves, and that even without 
offending the most delicate optics. It 
is only in accordance with our plan to 
give the hint, and to record such novel 
points as may facilitate the proposed 
arrangement. It is one objection to the 
adoption of a kitchen garden in front of 
the dwelling, or in sight of the family 
apartments, that its very nature makes 
it rather an eyesore than otherwise at 
all seasoAs. This, however, is an objec- 
tion that may be readily got over by a 
little attention to neatness and good 
order, whilst the plants themselves, if 
judiciously attended to, and thi3 bor- 
ders sown or planted with ranunculus, 
polyanthus, mignonette, &c., in suc- 
cession, will really be ornamental ; but 
then, in cutting the plants for use, the 
business must be done neatly — all use- 
less leaves cleared from the groimd, the 
roots no longer wanted taken up, and 
the ravages of insects must be guarded 
against by sedulous extirpation. ' It 
mil also be found a great improvement, 
where space will admit of it, to surround 
the beds with neat espaliers, with frmt 
trees, or even gooseberry and currant 
bushes, trained along them, instead of 
these being suffered to grow in a state 
of ragged wildness. 



260. Artificial Mushroom 
B^ds. — Mushrooms may be grown in 
pots, boxes, or hampers.- Each box may 
be three feet long, one and a half 
broad, and seven inches in depth. Let 
each box be half filled with horse-dung 
from the stables (the fresher the better, 
and if wet, to be dried for three or four 
days before it is put into the boxes) ; 
the dung is to be well beat down in the 
box. After the second or third day, if 
any heat has arisen amongst the dung, 
break each spawn brick into three parts 
as equally as possible, then lay the 
pieces about four inches apart upon the 
surface of the dung in the box ; here 
they are to lie for six days, when it 
will probably be foimd that the side of 
the spawn next to the dung has begun 
to -run in the dung below; then add 
one and a half inch more of fresh dung 
on the top of the spawn in the box, and 
beat it down as formerly. In the 
course of a fortnight, when you find 
that the spawn has run through the 
dung, the box will be ready to receive 
the mould on the top ; this mould must 
be two and a half inches deep, well 
beat down, and the surface made quite 
even. In the space of five or six weeks 
the mushrooms will begin to come up ; 
if then the mould seems dry, give a 
gentle watering with lukewarm water. 
The box will continue to produce from 
six weeks to two months, if duly 
attended to by giving a little water 
when dry, for they need neither light 
nor free air. If cut as button mush- 
rooms each box will yield from twenty- 
four to forty-eight pints, according to 
the season and other circimistances. 
They may be kept in dry dark cellars, or 
any other places where the frost will 
not reach them. And by preparing in 
succession of boxes, mushrooms may 
be had all the yesx through. — They 
may be grown without the dung, and 
be of a finer flavour. Take a little 
straw, and lay it carefully in the 
bottom of the mushroom-box, about 
an inch thick, or rather more. Then 
take some of the spawn bricks and 
faieak them down-— each brick into about 
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ten pieces, and lay the fragments on 
the straw, as close to each other as th^y 
will lie. Cover them up with moiud 
three and a half inches deep, aiic. well 
pressed down. When the surface 
appears dry, give a little tepid water, as 
directed for the last way of raising 
them; hut this method needs ahout 
douhle the quantity of water that the 
former does, owmg to having no 
moisture in the hottom, while the other 
has the dimg. The mushrooms will 
hegin to start in a month or five weeks, 
sometimes sooner, sometimes later, 
according to the heat of the place where 
the hoxes are situated. The spawn 
bricks may he obtained from seedsmen, 
. or be collected from meadows. 

261. Dwarf Plants. — Take a 
cutting of the plant you wish to dwarf 
— say a myrtle, for instance — and having 
set it in a pot, wait until you are 
satisfied that it has taken root; then 
take a cutting from it, and place it in a 
miniature flower pot, taking care to fill 
it more than three parts with fine sand, 
the remainder with mould. Put it under 
a glass on the chimney-piece, or in any 
warm place, and give it veiy small 
quantities of water. 

252. To clear Bose Trees from 
Blight. — Take sulphur and tobacco 
dust in equal quantities, and strew it 
over the trees of a morning when the 
dew is on them. The insects will dis- 
appear in a few days. The trees should 
then be sjrringed with a decoction of 
elder leaves. 

253. To prevent Mildew on all 
sorts of Trees.— The best preventive 
against mildew is to keep the plant sub- 
ject to it occasionally syringed with a 
decoction of elder leaves, which will 
prevent the fungus growing on them. - 

254. Toa^^B are among the best 
friends the gardener has ; for they Uve 
almost exclusively on the most destruc- 
tive kinds of vermin. Unsightly, there- 
fore, though they may be, they should 
on all accoxmts be encouraged; they 
should never be touched nor molested 
in any way ; on the contrary, places of 
shelter should be made for them, tc 



' which they may retire from the burn- 
ing heat of the sun. If you have none 
in your garden, it will be quite worth 
your while to search for them in your 
walks, and bring them home, taking 
care to handle* them tenderly, for al- 
though they have neither the will nor 
the power to injure you, a very little 
rough treatment will injure them; no 
cucumber or melon frame should be 
without one or two. — Glenny'a Garden" 
ing for Children. 

255. Slugs and Snails are great 
enemies to every kind of garden plant, 
whether flower or vegetable ; they 
wander in the night to feed, and re- 
turn at daylight to their haxmts : the 
shortest and surest direction is, " Rise 
early, catch them, and kiU them." If 
you are an early riser, y&u may cut 
them off from their day retreats, or you 
may lay cabbage leaves about the 
ground, especially on the beds which 
they frequent. Every morning examine 
these leaves, and you mil find a great 
many taking refuge beneath: if they 
plague you very much, search for their 
retreat, which you can find by their 
slimy track, and hunt there for them - 
day by day ; lime and salt are very an- 
noying to snails and slugs ; a pinch oi 
salt kills them, and they will not 
touch fresh lime ; it is a common prac- 
tice to sprinkle lune over young crops, 
and along the edges of beds, about rows 
of peas and beans, lettuces and other 
vegetables; but when it has been on 
the ground some days, or has been 
moistened by rain, it loses its strength. 

256. Trap for Snails.— Snails are 
particularly fond of bran ; if a little is 
spread on the ground, and covered over 
with a few cabbage-leaves or tiles, they 
will congregate imder them in great 
numbers, and by examining them every 
morning, and destroying them, their 
numbers will be materially decreased. 

257. Grubs on orchard trees, and 
gooseberry and currant bushes, will 
sometimes be sufficiently nunteroua 
to spoil a crop; but if a bonfire be 
made with dry sticks and weeds on the 
windward side of the orchard, so that 
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the smoke, may blow among the trees, 
you will destroy thousandis ; for the 
grubs have such an objection to smoke, 
that very little of it makes them roll 
themselves up and fall off: they must 
be swept up afterwards. 

258. Caterpillars and Aphides. 
—A garden syringe or engine, with a cap 
on the pipe fidl of very minute holes, 
will wash away these disagreeable visi- 
tors very quickly. You must bring 
the pipe close to the plant, and pump 
hard, so as to have considerable force 
Q&, and the plant, however badly in- 
tested, will soon be cleared, without re- 
ceiving any injury. Every time that 
you use the syringe or garden engine, 
you must immediately rake the earth 
imder the trees, and kill the insects 
you have dislodged, or many will re- 
cover and climb up the stems of the 
plants. 

259. Butterflies and Moths, 
however pretty, are the worst enemies 
one can have in a garden ; a single 
insect of this kind may deposit eggs 
enough to overrun a tree with cater- 
pillars, therefore they should be de- 
itroyed at any cost of trouble.^ The 
only moth that you must spare is the 
common black and red one ; the grubs 
of this feed exclusively on groundsel, 
and are therefore a valuable ally of the 
gardener. 

260. Wasps destroy a good deal of 
fruit, but every pair of wasps killed in 
spring saves the trouble and annoyance 
of a swarm in autumn ; it is necessary, 
however, to be very careful in any at- 
tempt upon a wasp, for its sting is pain- 
ful and lasting. In case of being stung, 
get the blue-bag from the laundry, and 
rub it well into the wound as soon as 
possible. Later in the season, it is cus- 
tomary to hang vessels of beer, or 
water and sugar, in the fruit-trees, to 
entice them to drown themselves. 

261. To protect Dahlias from 
Sarwigs. — Dip a piece of wool or 
eotton in oil, and slightly tie it roimd 
the stalk, about a foot from the earth. 
The stakes which you will put into the 
iETOund to support your plants must also 



be surrounded 1>y Hie oiled cotton or 
wool, or the insects will climb up them 
to tiie blossoms and tender tops of the 
stems. 

262. To free Plants from Leaf- 
Lice. — M. Braun, of Vienna, gives the 
following as a cheap and easy mode of 
effecting it : — Mix one oimce of flowers 
of sulphur with one bushel of sawdust ; 
scatter this over the plants infected 
with these insects, and they will soon 
be fr'eed, though a second applicatioi 
may possibly be necessary. 

263. A Moral. 

I HAD a little spot of ground. 

Where blade nor bloMom grew, 
Though the bright sunshine all around 

Life giving radiance threw. 
I mom lied to see a spot so bare 

Of laaves of healthM green, 
And^tUcught of bowers, and blossoms fair, 

I fireqnenilf had seen. 

Some seeds of various kinds lay by— 

I knew not what they were — 
But, rudely turning o'er the soil, 

I strewed them thickly there ; 
And day by day I watched them spring 

From out the fertile earth. 
And hoped for many » lorely thing 

Of beautj and of worth. 

Bat at I marked their leaves unfold 

As weeds before my view. 
And saw how stubbornly and bold 

The thorns and nettles grew— 
I sighed to think that I had done. 

Unwittingly, a thing 
That, where a beauteous bower should thrir* 

But worthless weeds did bring. 

And thus I mused ; the things we do. 

With little heed or ken. 
May prore of worthless growth, and stre^ 

With thorns the paths of men ; 
For little deeds, like little seeds. 
Hay flowers proTe, or noxious weeds ! 

264. Taking a House.— Before 
taking a house, be careful to calculate 
that the rent is not too high in propor- 
tion to your means ; for remember that 
the rent is a claim that must be paid 
with but little delay, and that the land- 
lord has greater power over your pro- 
perty than any other creditor. 
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265. Haying i^etermined tue 
Amount op Rent which you can afford 
to pay, be carefiil to select the best 
house which can be obtained for that sum. 
And in malnng that selection let the fol- 
lowing matters be carefully considered : 

266. First — Carefully regard 

THE HeALTHFULNESS OP XKB SITUA- 
TION. Avoid the neighbourhood of 
graveyards, and of factories giving forth 
unhealthy vapours; avoid low and 
damp districts, the course of canals, and 
localities of reservoirs of water, gas 
works, &c. ; make inquiries as to the 
drainage of the neighboiHrhood, and 
inspect the drainage and water supply 
of the premises. A house standing on 
an incline is likely to be better drained 
than one standing upoa the summit of a 
hill, or on a level below a hill. Endea- 
vour to obtain a position where the 
direct sunlight falls upon the house, for 
this is absolutely essential to health; 
and give preference to a house the 
openings of which are sheltered from 
the north and east winds. 

267. Second — Consider the Dis- 
tance OP THE House from your place 
of occupation : and also its relation to 
provision markets, and shops in the 
neighbourhood. 

268. Having considered these 
Material and Leading Features, 
examine the house in detail, carefully 
looking into its state of repair ; notice 
the windows that are broken ; whether 
the chimneys smoke; whether they 
have been recently swept ; whether the 
paper on tiie waUs is damaged, especi- 
ally in the lower parts, and the comers, 
by the skirtings; whether the locks, 
bolts, handles of doors, and window- 
fastenings are in proper condition; 
make a Ust of the fixtiures ; ascertain 
whether all rent and taxes have been 
paid by the previous tenant, and whether 
the person from whom you take the 
Wuse is the original landlord, or his 
•gent or tenant. And do not commit 
yourself by the signing of any agree- 
ment imtn you are satisfied upon all 
these i>oints, and see that all has been 
done which the landlord had undertaken. 



269. If you are about to Fur- 
nisli a House, do not spend all your 
money, be it much or little. Do not 
let the beauty of this thing, and the 
cheapness of that, tempt you to buy 
unnecessary articles. Dr. Franklin's 
maxim was a wise one — " Nothing is 
cheap that we do not want." Buy 
merely enough to ^et along with at first. 
It is cmljr by experience that you can tell 
what will be the wants of your family^. 
If you spend all your money, you will 
find you have purchased many things 
vou do not want, and have no means 
left to get many things which you do 
want. If you nave enough, and mort 
than enough, to get everything suitablt 
to your situation, do not think yo« 
must spend it aU, merely because yoti 
happen to have it. Begin humbly. At 
riches increase, it is easy and pleasant 
to increase in comforts ; but it is always 
painful and inconvenient to decrease. 
After all, these things are viewed in 
their proper light bv fiie truly judicious 
and respectable. It^'eatness, tasteful- 
ness, and good sense may be shown in 
the management of a small household, 
and the arrangement of a little furni- 
ture, as well as upon a larger scale ; and 
these qualities are always praised, and 
always treated with respect and atten- 
tion. The consideration which many 
purchase by living beyond their income, 
and, of course, living upon others, is 
not worth the trouble it costs. The 
glare there is about this false and wicked 
parade is deceptive; it does not, in 
fact, procure a man valuable friends, or 
extensive influence. 

270. Carpets. — In buying car- 
pets, as in everything else, those of the 
best^ quality are cheapest in the end. 
As it is extremely desirable that they 
should look as clean as possible, avoid 
buying carpet that has any white in it. 
Even a very small portion of white 
interspersed through the pattern will in 
a short time give a dirty appearance to 
the whole ; and certainly no carpet can 
be worse for use than one with a whit© 
ground. 

271. A Carpet in which all tub 
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Colours are Light never has a cleati, 
bright eflfect, from the want of dark tints 
to contrast and set off the light ones.*,, 

272. For a Similar Reason, car- 
pets whose colours are all of what artists 
call middle tint (neither dark nor light), 
cannot fail to look dull and dingy, even 
when quite new. 

273. The Caprices op Fashion at 
times bring these ill-coloured carpets 
into vogue ; ' but in apartments where 
elegance is' desifatle, they always have 
a bad effect. ■ ■„ .' , , , , ; 

274. For a Carpet to iz really 
BEAUTIFUL and in gooid/^aste,* there 
should bci as in a picture, a ^judicious 
disposal of light and shadow, with a 
gradation of very, bright and of very 
dark tints ; some almost white, and 
others almost or <](uite black. 

276. The most truly chaste, rich, 
and elegant carpets are those where the 
pattern is formed by one colour only, 
but arranged in every variety of ^ shade. 
For instance, we hav^see'n a £ni»slels 
carpet entirely red ; the pattern "formed 
by shades or tints varying from the 
deepest crimson (almost a black), to 
the palest pink (almost a white). ' Also 
one of green only, shaded from the 
darkest bottle-green, in some parts of 
the figure, to the lightest pea-green in 
others. Another, in which there was 
no colour but brown, in all its various 
gradations, some of the shades being 
nearly black, others of a light buff. AU 
these carpets had much the look of rich 
eut velvet. 

276. The Curtains, Sofas, &c., 
must be of corresponding colours, that 
\e effect of the whole may be noble 
And elegant. 

277. Carpets of many gaudy colours 
are much less in demand than formerly* 
Two colours only, with the dark and 
light shades of each, will make a very 
handsome carpet. 

278. A VKBY Light Blue Ground, 
with the -figure of shaded crimson or 
purple, looks extremely well ; so does 
a salmon colour or buff ground, with 
a deep green figure ; or a light yellow 
^ound, with a shaded hlue figure. 



279. Ip you cannot obtain a 
Hearth-Rug that exactly corresponds 
with the carpet, get one entirely dif- 
ferent; for a decided contrast looks 
better than a bad match. 
' 280. "We have seen very' hand- 
some Hearth-Rugs with a rich, black 
velvet-looking ground, and the figure 
of shaded blue, or of various tints bl 
yellow and orange. 

281. No Carpet decidedly light- 
coloured ^throughout looks effective oa 
the floor, or* continues long clean. 

282. In' Chodsii^ J?aper for a 
Room, avoid that which lias a variety 
of colours, of a f large showy figure, as 
no furniture can appear to advantage 
with such. Large , figured . papering 
makes a small room look smaller. 

. .28^3. The best Cover^ff for 
a' Kitchen Floor is" a thick un- 
figured oil-cloth, of one colour. ; 

284. .Family Tool . Gheists.— 
Much inconvenience and considerabld 
expense might be saved, if it were the 
general custom to keep in every house 
cerlain tools for the purpose* of 'per- 
forming at home what are called smajl 
jobs, instead of lieing always obliged to 
send 'for a mechanic and pay him for 
executi^ig little things that, in most 
cases, could, be sufficiently weU done 
by a man or boy belonging to the 
family, if the proper instruments were 
at hand. 

285. The Cost of these Articles 
is very trifling, and the advantages of 
having them sdways in the house are far 
beyond the expense. 

286. For INSTANCE, there should be 
an axe, a liatchet, a saw (a large wood- 
saw also, with a buck or stand, if wood 
is burned), a claw-hammer, a mallet, 
two gimlets of different sizes, two 
screw-drivers, a chisel, a small plane, 
one or two jack-knives, a pair of large 
scissors or shears, and a carpet fork or 
stretcher. 

287. Also an Assortment op 
Nails of various sizes, from large spikes 
down to small tacks, not forgetting 
brass-headed nr.ils, some larger and 
some smaller. 
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288. Screws, likewise, will be found 
Tery convenient, and hooks on which 
to hang things. 

289. The Xails and screws should 
be kept in a wooden box, made with 
divisions to separate the various sorts, 
for it is very troublesome to have them 
mixed. 

290. And let care be taken to 
keep up the supply, lest it should run 
out unexpectedly, and the deficiency 
cause delay and inconvenience at a time 
when their use is wanted. 

291. It is well to have somewhere, 
in the lower part of the house, a deep 
light closet, appropriated entirely to 
tools, and things of equal utility, for 
executing promptly such little repairs 
as convenience may require, witiiiout 
the "delay or expense of procuring an 
artisan. This closet should have at 
least one large shelf, and that about 
three feet from the floor. 

292. Beneath this Shelf may be 
a deep drawer, divided into two com- 
partments. This drawer may contain 
cakes of glue, pieces of chalk, and balls 
of twine of different size and quality. 

298. There may be Shel-ves .at 
the sides of the closet for glue-pots, 
paste-pots and brushes, pots for black, 
white, green, and red paint, cans of 
painting oil, paint-brushes, &c. 

294. Against THE Wall, above the 
large shelf, let the tools be suspended, 
or .laid across nails or hooks of proper 
size to support them. 

295. This is much better than 
keeping them in a box, where they 
may be injured by rubbing against 
each other, and the hand may be hurt 
in feeling among them to And the thing 
that is wanted. 

296. But when hung up against 
the back wall of the closet, of course 
each tool can be seen at a glance. 

297. We have been shown an 
excellent and simple contrivance for 
toignating the exact places allotted to 
all tiieae articles in a very complete 
tool closet 

298. On the Closet Wall, directly 
under the large nails that support the 



tools, is drawn with a small brush 
dipped in black paint or ink, an outline 
representation of the tool or instru- 
ment belonging to that particular place. 

299. For instance, under eacA 
Saw is sketched the outline of that saw, 
under each &;imlet a sketch of that gim- 
let, under the screw-drivers are slight 
drawings of screw-drivers. 

300. So that when bringing 
back any Tool that has been taken 
away for use, the exact spot to which it 
belongs can be found in a moment ; and 
all confusion in putting them up and 
finding them again is thus prevented. 

301. Wrapping Paper may be 
piled on the floor under the large shelf. 
It can be bought very low by the ream, 
at the large paper warehouses; and 
every house should keep a supply of 
it in several varieties. For instance, 
coarse brown paper for common pur- 
poses, that denominated ironmonger's 
paper, M^hich is strong, thick, and in 
large sheets, is useful for packing heavy 
articles ; and equally so for keeping 
silks, ribbons, blondes, &c., as it pre- 
serves their colours. 

302. Printed Papers are unfit 
FOR WRAPPING auj-thing, as the print- 
ing ink rubs off on the articles enclosed 
in them, and also soils the gloves of the 
person that carries the parcel. 

303. When Shopping, if the per- 
son at the counter proceeds to wrap up 
your purchase in a newspaper (a thing 
rarely attempted in a genteel shop), 
refuse to take it in such a cover. It 
is the business of every respectable 
shopkeeper to provide proper paper for 
this purpose, and printed paper is not 
proper. 

304. Waste Newspaphrs had her} 
be used for lighting fires and singe- 
ing poultry. 

305. Waste Paper that has been 
written on, cut into slips, and creased 
and folded, makes very good allumettes 
or lamp-lighters. These matters may 
appear of trifling importance, but order 
and regularity are necessary to happi- 
ness. 

806. Beds ' for the Poor.-^ 
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Beech-tree Ifeaves are recommended for 
filling the beds of poor persons. They 
should be gathered on a dry day in the 
autumn, and perfectly dried. It is said 
that they smell grateful, and will not 
harbour vermin. They are also very 
springy. 

307. To Preserve Tables.— A 
piece of oil-cloth (about twenty inches 
long) is a. useful appendage to a com- 
mon sitting-room. Kept in the closet, 
it can be available at any time to place 
jars upon, &c., &c., which are likely to 
soil your table during the process of 
dispensing their contents : a wing and 
duster are harmonious accompaniments 
to the oil-clot'u. 

308. Gilt Frames may be pro- 
tected from flies and dust by oiled 
tarlatan* pinned over them. Tkrlatan, 
already prepared, may be purchased at 
th^ upholsterer's. If it cannot be pro- 
cured, it is easily made by brusning 
boiled oil over cheap tarlatan. It is an 
excellent material for keeping dust from 
books, vases, wool work, and every de- 
scription oi household ornament. 

^9. Damp Walls.— The follow- 
ing method is recommended to prevent 
the effect of damp walls on paper in 
rooms :— Line the damp part of the 
Wall with sheet lead, rolled very thin, 
and fastened up with small copper nails. 
It may be immediately covered with 
paper. The lead is not to be thicker 
than that which lines tea-chests. 

310. Bedrooms should not be 
scoured in the winter time, as colds 
and sickness may be produced thereby. 
Dry scouring, upon the French plan, 
which consists of scrubbing the floors 
with drv brushes, may be resorted to, 
and will be found more effective than 
can at first be imagined. If a bedroom 
is wet scoured, a dry day should be 
chosen — ^the windows should be opened, 
the linen removed, and a fire should 
be lit when the operation is finished. 

311. To get rid of a bad Smell 
in a Room newly painted. — 
place a vessel full of hghted charcoal 
in the Tniddle of the room, and thriw 
OQ it two or three handfuls of jtuiiper 



berries, shut the windows, the chimney, 
and the door close ; twenty-four hours 
afterwards, the room may be opened, 
when it will be found that the 8ickly# 
unwholesome smeU will be entirely 
gone. The smoke of the jumper berry 
possesses this advantage, that should 
anything be left in the room, such as 
tapestry, &c., none of it will be spoiled. 

312. Paint.— To get rid of the 
smell of oil paint plunge a handful of 
hay into a pailful of water, and let it 
stfiuid in the room newly painted. 

313. If a Larder, by its Posi- 
tion, will not admit of opposite win- 
dows, then^ current of air must be 
admitted by means of a flue from the 
outside. 

314. For Keeping a Door open, 
place a brick covered neatly with a piece 
of carpeting against the door. 

315. To Ascertain whether a 
Bed be Aired. — Introduce a glass 
goblet between the sheets for a minute 
or two, just when the warming-pan is 
taken out; if the bed be dry, there 
will only be a slight cloudy appearance 
on the glass, but if not, the damp of the 
bed wui assume the more formidable 
appearance of drops, the warning of 
danger. 

316. To prevent the Smoking^ 
of a Lamp. — Soak the wick in strong 
vinegar, and dry it well before you use 
it ; it will then bum clear and bright 
and givemuch satisfaction for the trimng 
trouble in pr eparing it. 

317. water of every kind, exc^ 
rain water, will speedily cover the in- 
side of a tea-kettle with an unpleasant 
crust; this may easily be guarded 
against j?y placing a clean oyster-shell 
iij. the tea-kettle, which wul always 
keep it in good order, by attracting the 
particles of earth or of stone. 

318. To Soften Hard Water, 
or purify river water, simply boil it, 
and then leave it exposed to the atmo- 
sphere. 

319. Cabbage Water should be 
thrown away immediately it is dons 
with, and the vessel rinsed with clean 
water, or it will cause unpleasant sm^lSt 
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820. A little Charcoal mixed 
"^ath clear water thrown into a sink will 
disinfect and deodorize it. 

321. Where a Chimney 
&xiokes only when a fire is first 
lighted, it may be guarded against by 
allowing the fire to kindle gradually. 

322. Groimd Glass.— The frosted 
appearance of ground glass may be 
very nearly imitated hj gently dabbing 
the glass over with a piece m glazier's 
putty, stuck on the ends of the fingers. 
When applied with a light and even 
touch, the resemblance is considerable. 

323. Family Clocks ought only 
to be oiled with the very purest oil, 
purified by a quart of lime water to a 
gallon of oil, in which it has been well 
shaken, and suffered to stand for three 
or four days, when it may be drawn off. 

324. Neat Mode of Soldering^. 
— Cut out a piece of tinfoil the size 
of the surfaces to be soldered. Then 
dip a feather in a solution of sal ammo- 
niac, and wet over the surfaces of the 
metal, then place them in their proper 
position with the tinfoil between. Put 
It so arranged on a piece of iron hot 
enough to melt the foil. When cold the 
si'-rfaces will be foimd firmly soldered 
together. 

325. Maps and Charts.— Maps, 
charts, or engravingc may be effectusdly 
varnished by brushing a very delicate 
coating of gutta percha solution over 
their surface. It is perfectly transparent, 
and is said to improve the appearance 
of pictures. By coating both sides of 
important docimients they can be kept 
waterproof and preserved perfectly. 

826. Furniture made in the 
winter, and brought from a cold ware- 
house into a warm apartment, is very 
liable to crack. 

327. Paper Fire-Screens should 
Oe coated with transparent varnish, 
otherwise they will soon become soiled 
and discoloured. 

326. Pastils for Burning.—- 
Cascarilla bark, eight drachms; gum 
benzoin, four drachms ; yeUow sanders, 
two drachms; styrax, two drachms; 
oUbanum, two drachms; charcoal, siz, 



ounces ; nitre, one drachm and a half; 
mucilage of tragacanth, sufficient quan- 
tity. Iteduce the substances to a 
powder, and form into a paste with the 
mucilage, and divide into small cones ; 
then put them into an oven tmtil quite 
dry. 

329. Eesy Method of Break- 
ing Glass to any required Fi- 
grure. — Make a small notch by means 
of a file on the edge of a piece of glass, 
then make the end of a tobacco-pipe, or 
of a. rod of iron of the same size, red 
hot in the fire, apply the hot iron to the 
notch, and draw it slowly along the sur- 
face of the glass in any direction you 
please ; a crack will follow the direction 
of the iron. 

330. Bottling and Fining.— 
Corks should be soimd, clean, and sweet. 
Beer and porter should be allowed to 
stand in the bottles a day or two before 
being corked. If for speedy use, wiring 
is not necessary. Laying the bottles on 
their sides will assist the ripening'^for 
use. Those that are to be kept should 
be wired, and put to stand upright in 
sawdust. Wines should be bottled in 
spring. If not fine enough, draw off 
a jngful and dissolve isinglass in it, 
in the proportion of half an ounce to 
ten gallons, and then pour back through 
the bung-hole. Let it stand a few weeks 
longer. Tap the cask above the lees. 
Wlieh the isinglass, is put into the cask, 
stir it round with a stick, taking great 
care not to touch the lees at the bottom. 
For white wine only, mix with the 
isinglass a quarter of a pint of milk to 
each gallon of wine, some whites of 
eggs, beaten with some of the wina 
One white of an egg to four gallons 
makes a good fining. 

331. To Sweeten Casks.— Mix 
half a pint of vitriol with a quart of 
water, poiur it into the barrel, anl 
roll it about; next day add one pound 
of chalk, and roll again. Bung down 
for three or four days, then rinse well 
with hot water. 

332. Oil Paintings hung over the 
mantel-piece are liable to wrinkle with 
the heat. 
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333. To Loosen Glass Stop- 
pers of Bottles. — With a feather rub 
a drop or two of salad oil round the stop- 
per, close to the mouth of the bottle or 
d canter, which must then be placed 
before the fire, at the distance of about 
eighteen inc!ies ; the heat will cause the 
oil to insinuate itself between the stop- 
per a^d the neck. When the bottle or 
decanter has grown wai-m, gently strike 
the stopper on one side, and then on the 
other, with any light wooden instru- 
ment ; then try it wiih the hand : if it 
■will not yet move, place it again before 
the fire, adding another drop of oil.^ 
After a while strike again as before ; 
and, by persevering in this process, 
however tightly it may be fastened in, 
you will at length succeed in loosen- 
ing it. This is decideijly the best 
plan. 

334. Lamp Wicks.— Old cotton 
stockings may be made into lamp wicks, 
and wiU answer very well. 

335. The Best Lamp Oil is that 
which is clear a_d nearly colourless, like 
water. 

336. Chin?. Teapots are ihr^. 
safest, and, in many respects, the most 
pleasant. Wedgwood ware is very apt, 
after a time, to acquire a disagreeable 
taste, 

337. Care of Linen. — When 
linen if weJ dried and laid by for use, 
nothmg more i. necessary than to secure 
it from damp and insects ; the latter may 
be agreeably performed by a judicious 
mixture of aromatic shrubs and flowers, 
cut up and sewed in silken bags, to be 
interspersed among the drawers and 
shelves. These ingredients may con- 
sist of lavender, thjTne, roses, cedar 
shavings, powdered sassafras, cassia lig- 
nea, &c., into which a few drops of otto 
of roses, or other strong-scented per- 
fume, may be thrown. In all cases it 
will be found more consistent with eco-. 
nomy to examine and -epair all washable 
articles, more especially linen, that may 
stand in need of it, previous to sending 
them to the laundry. It will also be 
prudent to have every article carefully 
Tiumbered, and so arranged, after wash- 



ing, as to have their regular turn and 
term in domestic use. 

338. Mending.^When you make 
a new aiticle always save the pieces 
until "mending day," which may come 
sooner tban expected. It will be well 
even to buy a Httlo extra quantity for 
repairs. Read over repeatedly the '* Do- 
mestic Hints" at page 239. 'These nu- 
merous paragraphs contain most valu- 
able suggestions, that will be constantly 
useful if well remembered. They should 
be read frequently tliat their fiill value 
may be secured. Let your domestics also 
ead them, for nothing more conduces to 
good housekeeping than for the servant 
to understand the "system" which her 
mistress approves of. 

^339. Cleansing of Furniture. 
— The cleaning of furniture forms an 
important part of domestic economy, 
not only in regard to neatness, but also 
in point of expense. 

340. The Eeadiest Mode indeed 
consists in good manual ru? bing, or the 

I essence of elbows, ac it is whimsically 
termed; but our finest cabinet work 

.•requires something more, where bril- 
liancy 01 polish is of importance. 

341. The Italian Cabinet- Work 
in this respect excels that of any other 
country. The workmen first saturate 
the surface with olive oil, and then apply 
a solution of gum arabic in boiling alco- 
hol. This mode ofvamishing is equally 
biilliant, if not superior, to that em- 
ployed by the French in their most 
elaborate works. 

342. But Another Mode maybe 
substituted, which has less the appear- 
ance of a hard varnish, and may always 
be applied so as to restore the pristine 
beauty of the furniture by a little 
manual labour. Heat a gallon of water, 
in which dissolve one pound and a half 
of potash : add a pound of virgin wax, 
boiling the whole for half an hour, then 
suffer it to cool, when the wax will 
float on the surface. Put the wax mto 
a mortar, and triturate it with a marble 
pestle, adding soft water to it imtil it 
forms a soft paste, which, laid neatly on 

1 furniture, or even on paintings, and care- 
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fully rubbed when dry with a woollen 
rag, gives a polish of great brilliancy, 
without the harshness of the drier var- 
nishes. 

343. Marble Chimney-Pieces may 
also be rubbed with^H, after cleaning 
with diluted muriatic acid,' or warm 
soap and %dnegar ; but the iron or brass 
work connected with them requires 
other processes. 

344. PolishedIron "Work may be 
preserved from rust by a mixture not 
very expensive, consisting of copal var- 
i^h intimately mixed with as much 
olive oil as will give it a degree of 
greasiness, adding thereto nearly as 
much spirit of turpentine as of varnish. 

345. Cast Iron "Work is best pre- 
served by the common method of rub- 
bing' ^vath black lead. 

346. If Rust has made its appear- 
ance on grates or fire-irons, apply a 
mixture of tripoli, with half its quan- 
tity of sulphur, intimately mingled on 
a marble slab, and laid on with a piece 
of soft leather. Or emery and oil may 
be applied with excellent effect; not 
laid on in the usual slovenly way, but 
"with a spon^ piece of the fig-tree fullv 
saturated with the mixture. This will 
not only clean but polish, and render 
the use of whiting unnecessarv. 

347. Brass Obvaments, when nof 
gilt or lackered, may be cleaned the 
same way, and a fine colour given to 
them, by two simple processes. 

848. The First is to beat sal ammo- 
niac into a fine powder, then to moisten 
it with soft water, rubbing it on the 
ornaments, which must be heated over 
charcoal, and rubbed dry with bran and 
whiting. 

349. The Second is to wash the 
brasswork with roche alum boiled in 
strong ley, in proportion of an ounce to 
a pint^ when dry, it must be rubbed 
with fine tripoli. Either of these pro- 
cesses will give to brass the brilliancy 
of gold. 

860, Carpets.— If the comer of a 
carpet becomes loose and prevents the 
door opening, or trips every one up that 
enters the room, nail it down at once. 



A dog's-eared carpet marks the sloven 
as well as the dog's-eared book. An 
English gentleman, travelling some 
years ago in Ireland, took a hammer 
and tacks with him, because hb found 
dog's-eared carpets at all the inns where 
he rested. At one of these inns he 
tacked down the carpet, which, as usual, 
was loose near the door, and soon after- 
wards rang for his dinner. While the 
carpet was loose the door could not be 
opened without a hard push ; so when 
the waiter came up, he just imlatchftl 
the door, and then going back a coupW 
of yards, he rushed against it, as his 
habit was, with a sudden spring, to force 
it open. But the wrinkles of the carpet 
were no lo;ig«r there to stop it, and not 
meeting with the, expected resistance, 
the unfortunate waiter fell full length 
into the room. It had never entered 
his head that *so much trouble might be 
saved by means, of a hammer and half 
a dozen tacks, until his fall taught him 
that makeshift is a very improfitable 
kind of shift. There are a good many 
houses in England where a similar prac- 
tical lesson might be of service. 

351. Cleaning Carpets.— Take 

a pail of cold water, and add to it three 

gills of ox-gall. Rub it into the carpet 

with a soft brush. It will raise a lather, 

•which must be washed off with clear 

cold water. Rub dry with a clean cloth. 

In nailing down a carpet after the floor 

has been washed, be certain that the 

^ floor is quite dry, or the nails will rust 

\ and iniure the carpet. Fuller's earth is 

used for cleaning carpets, and weak 

i solutions of alum or soda are used for 

reviving the colours. The crumb of a 

\ hot wheaten loaf rubbed over a carpet 

; has been found effective. 

I 352. Beat a Carpet on the wrong 

; side first ; and then more gently on the 

I right side. Beware of using sticks with 

sharp points, which may tear the carpet, 

363. Sweeping Carpets.— Per- 
sons who are accustomed to use tear 
leaves for sweeping their carpets, and 
find that they leave stains, will do well 
to employ fresh cut grass instead. ^ It 
is better than tea-leaves for preventing 
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dust, and gives the carpets a very bright, 
fresh look. 

354. A Half-worn Carpet maj 
be made to last longer by ripping it 
apart, and transposing the breadths. 

365. A Stair Carpet should 
never be swept down with a long broom, 
but always with a short-handled brush, 
and a dust-pan held closely under each 
step of the stairs. 

356. Oil-Cloth should never be 
scrubbed with a brush, but, after being 
first swept, it should be cleansed by 
washing with a large soft cloth and 
lukewarm or cold water. On no account 
use soap or hot water; as either will 
bring off the paint. 

857. Straw Mattine ma;^ be 
cleaned with a large coarse cToth dipped 
in salt and water, and then wiped dry : 
the salt prevents the matting from 
turning yellow. 

858. Method of Cleaning 
Paper-Hangings.— Cut into eight 
half quarters a quartern loaf, two days 
old; it must neither be newer nor 
staler. "With one of these pieces, after 
havibg blown off all the dust from the 
paper to be cleaned, by the means of a 
good pair of bellows, begin at the top 
of the room, holding the crust in the 
hand, and wiping lightiy downward 
with the crumb, about half a yard at 
*ach stroke, till the upper part of the 
hangings is completely cleaned all roimd. 
Then go round agam, with the like 
sweeping stroke downwards, always 
commencing each successive course a 
little higher than the upper stroke had 
extended, till the bottom be finished. 
This operation, if carefully performed, 
will frequently make very old paper 
look almost equal to new. Great cau- 
tion must be used not by any meatos to 
rub the paper hard, nor to attempt clean- 
ing it the cross or horizontal way. The 
dirty part of the bread, too, must be 
each time cut away, and the pieces re- 
newed as soon as it may become neces- 
sary. 

859. Kosewood Fumitirpe 
should be rubbed gently every day with 
t clean soft cloth to keep it in order. 



860. Ottomans and Sofas, 
whether covered with cloth, damask, or 
chintz, will look much the better ibr 
being cleaned occasionally with braa 
and flannel. 

361. Dining Tables may be 
polished by rubbing them for some time 
with a soft cloth and a littjle cold-drawn 
linseed oil. 

862. A Mahogany Frame 
should be first well dusted, and then 
cleaned with a fianhel dipped in sweet 
oil. 

363. To Clean Cane-bottom 
Chairs. — Turn up the chair bottom, 
&c., and with hot water and a sponge 
wash the canework well, so that it may 
become completely soaked. Should it 
be very dirty you must add soap. Let 
it dry in the open air, if possible, or 
in a place where there is a thorough 
draught, and it will become as tight and 
firm as when new, provided it has not 
been broken. 

364. Alabaster.— For cleaning it 
there is nothing better than soap and 
water. Stains may be removed by 
washing with soap and water, then 
whitewashing the stained part, letting 
it stand some hours, then washing off 
the whitewash, and rubbing the stained 
part. 

865. To Clean Marble.— Take 
two parts of common soda, one part of 
pumice stone, and one part df finely 
powdered chalk ; sift it through a fine 
sieve, and mix it with water ; then rub 
it well all over the marble, and the 
staLQs will be removed ; then wash the 
marble over with soap and water, and 
it will be as clean as it was at first. 

866. Glass should be washed in 
cold water, which gives it a brightei 
and clearer look than when cleansed 
with warm water. 

867. Glass Vessels, and other 
utensils, may be purified and cleaned 
by rinsing them out with powdered 
charcoal. 

368. Bottles. — There is no easier 
method of cleaning glass bottles than 
putting into them fine coals, and wdl 
shaking, either with water or not, hot 
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or cold, according to the substance that 
fouls the bottle. Charcoal left in a bot- 
tle or jar for a little time will take away 
disagreeable smells. 

369. Cleaning Japanned Wai- 
ters, Urns, &c. — Kub on with a 
sponge a little white soap and some 
lukewarm water, and wash the waiter or 
urn quite clean. Never use hot water, 
as it will cause the japan to scale off. 
Having wiped it dry, sprinkle a little 
^our over it; let it rest a while, and 
then rub it with a soft dry cloth, and 
finish with a silk handkerchief. If there 
are white heat marks on the waiters, 
they will be difficult to remove; but 
you may try rubbing them with a 
flannel ippea in sweet oil, and after- 
wards in spirits of wine. "Waiters and 
other articles of papier mache should 
be washed with a sponge and cold water, 
without soa^, dredged with flour while 
damp, and after a while wiped off, 
and then polished with a silk handker- 
chief. 

870. Papier Mache articles 
should be washed with a sponge and 
cold water, without soap, dredged with 
flour while damp, and polished with 
a flannel. 

374. Brunswick Black for 
Varnishing Grates. — Melt four 
pounds of common asphaltum, and add 
two pints of linseed oil, and one gallon 
of oil of turpentine. This is usually 
put up in stoneware bottles for sale, 
and is used with a paint brush. If too 
thick, more turpentine may be added. 
Cost : asphalte. Is. per pound ; linseed, 
Id. per pint ; turpentine, 8d. per pint. 

^72. Blacking for Stoves m^ 
be made with half a pound of black 
lead finely powdered, and (to make it 
stick) mix with it the whites of three 
eggs well beaten; .then dilute it with 
sour beer or porter till it becomes as 
thin as shoe-blacking ; after stirring it, 
set it over hot coals to simmer for 
twenty minutes ; when cold it may be 
kept for use. 

873. To Clean Knives and 
Forks. — Wash the blades in warm 
(but not hot^ water, and afterwards rub 



them lightly over with powdered rotten- 
stone wet to a paste with a ittle cold 
water, then pohsh them with a clean 
cloth. 

374. Where Painted Wains- 
cot or other woodwork requires 
cleaning, fuller's earth will be found 
cheap and useful; and on wood not 
painted it forms an excellent substi- 
tute for soap. 

376. Boards, to Scour.— lime, 
one part ; sand, three parts ; soft soap, 
two parts. Lajr a little on the boards 
with the scrubbing brush, and rub tho- 
roughly. Kinse with clean water, and 
rub dry. This will keep the boards of 
a good colour, and wiU also keep away 
fermin. 

376. Charcoal.— All sorts of glass 
vessels and other utensils may be puri- 
fied from long retained smells of every 
kind, in the easiest and most perfect 
manner, by rinsing them out well with 
charcoal powder, after the grosser impu- 
rities have been scoured off with sand 
and potash. Rubbing the teeth and 
washmg out the mouth with fine char- 
coal powder, will render the teeth beau- 
tifully white, and the breath perfectly 
sweet, where an offensive breath has 
been owing to a scorbutic disposition of 
the ^ums. Putrid water is immediately 
deprived of its bad smell by charcoal. 
When meat, fish, &c., from intense 
heat, or long keeping, are likely to pass 
into a state of corruption, a simple and 
pure mode of keeping them sound and 
healthful is by putting c few pieces of 
charcoal, each about the size of an egg, 
into the pot or saucepan wherein the 
fish or flesh is to be boiled. Among 
others, an experiment of this kind was 
tried upon a turbot, which appeared to 
be too far gone to be eatable ; the cook, 
as advised, put three or four pieces of 
charcoal, each the size of an egg, under 
the strainer, in the fish kettle; after 
boiling the proper time, the turbot came 
to tiie table sweet and firm. 

87'/. To Take out Stains from 
Mahogany Furniture. — Stains and 
spots may be taken out of mahogany 
furniture with a little aquafortis or 
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oxalic acid and water, rubbing tbe part 
by means of a cork, till the colour is 
restored ; observing afterwards to "wash 
the wood well with water, and to dry 
aid polish as usual. 
.378. To take Ink-Stains out 
c t* Mahogany. — Put a few drops of 
spirits of nitre in a teaspoonful of 
water, touch the spot with a feather 
dipped in the mixture, and on the ink 
disappearing, rub it over immediately 
with a rag wetted in cold water, or 
there will be a white mark, which will 
not be easily effaced. 

379. To romove Ink-Stains 
from Silver. — The tops and other 
portions of silver inkstands frequently 
become deeply discoloured with ink, 
which is difficult to remove by ordi- 
nary means. It may, however, be com- 
pletely eradicated by making a little 
chloride of lime into a pasto with 
water, and rubbing it upon the stains. 
Chloride of lime has been misnamed 
" The general bleacher," but it is a foul 
enemy to all metallic surfaces. 

380. To take Ink-Stains out 
of a Coloured Table-Cover.— 
Dissolve a teaspoonful of oxalic acid in 
a teacup of hot water ; rub the stained 
part well with the solution. 

381. To take Ink out of 
Boards. — Strong muriatic acid, or 
spirits of salts, applied with a piece of 
cloth; afterwards well washed with 
water. 

382. Oil Grease may be removed 
from a hearth by covering it imme- 
diately with thick iK,t ashes, or with 
burning coals. 

383. Marble p«Ry be Cleaned 
by mixing up a quantity of the strong- 
est aoap-lees with quicklime, to the 
consistence of milk, and laying it on 
the marble for twenty-four hours ; clean 
it afterwards with soap and water. 

384. Silvier and Plated Ware 
should be washed with a sponge and 
warm soapsuds every day after using, 
and wiped dry with u. clean soft towel. 

385. Bronzed Chandeliers, 
Lamps, &c., should be merely dusted 
with a feather-bnish, or with a soft 



cloth, as washing them will take off the 
bronzing. . 

386. To clean Brass Orna- 
ments.^- Wash the brasswork -with 
roche alum boUed to a strong ley, in the 
proportion of an ounce to a pint. AVlien 
dry, :t must be rubbed with fine tripoli. 

387. For Cleaning Brasses 
belonging to mahogany furniture; either 
powdered whiting or scraped rotten- 
stone, mixed with sweet oil and rubbed 
on with a buckskin, is good. 

388. Brasses, Britannia Metal, 
Tins, Coppers, &c., are cleaned 
with a mixture of rotten-stone, soft 
soap, and oil of turpentine, mixed ta 
the consistency of stiff putty. The 
stone should be powdered very fine 
and sifted ; and a quantity of the mix- 
ture may be made sufficient to last for 
a long while. The articles should first 
be washed with hot water, to remove 
grease; then a little of the abov<? 
mixture, mixed with water, should be 
rubbed over the metal; then rub off 
briskly with dry, clean rag or leather, 
and a beautiful polish will be obtained. 

389. To preserve Steel Goods 
from Rust. — After bright grates have 
been thoroughly cleaned, they should 
be dusted over with unslacked lime, 
and thus left until wanted. The coils 
of piano wires, thus sprinkled, will keep 
from rust for many years. Table- 
knives which are not in constant use 
ought to be put in a case in which 
sifted quicklime is placed, about eight 
inches deep. They should be plunged 
to the top of the blades, but the lime 
should not touch the handles. 

390. Iron and Steel Goods 
from Rust. — Dissolve half an ounce 
of camphor in one pound of hog's lard ; 
take off the scum : mix as much black 
lead as will give the mixture an iron 
colour. Iron and steel goods, rubbed 
over M'ith this mixture, and left with it 
on twenty-four hours, and then dried 
with a linen cloth, will keep clean for 
months. Valuable articles of cutlery 
should be wrapped in zinc foil, orlJe 
kept in boxes lined with zinc. This is 
at once an easy and most effective method. 
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3S1. Iron Wipers. — Old soft 
towels, or pieces of old sheet*, or table- 
cloths, make excellent iron wipers. 

392. To Clean Looking- 
Glasses.— First wash the glass all 
over with lukewarm soapsuds and a 
sponge. When dry, rub it bright with 
a buckskin and a little prepared chalk 
finely powdered. 

393. To Clean Jffirrors, Ac— 
If they should be hung so high that they 
cannot be oonveniently reached, have a 
pair of steps to stand* updn ; but mind 
that they stand steady. Then take a 
f we of soft sponge, well washed, and 
cleaned from everything gritty, just dip 
it into water and squeeze it out again, 
and then dip it into some spirit of 
wine. Rub it over the glass ; dust it 
over with some powder blue or whiting 
sifted through muslin ; rub it lightly 
and quickly off again with a cloth; 
then take a clean cloth, and nib it well 
again, and finish by rubbing it with a 
suk handkerchief. If the g^.ass be very 
large, dean one-half at a f 'mo, cs other- 
wise the spirit of wine will dry before 
it can be nibbed off. li the iVames are 
«ot varnished, the gixatcst care is 
iiecessary to keep them quite dry, so as 
not to touch them with the sponge, as 
this will discolour or take off the gild- 
ing. To clean the frames, take a little 
law cotton in the state of wool, and rub 
the fromes with it ; this -wdll take off all 
the dust and dirt without injuring the 
gilding. If the frames are well var- 
nished, rub them with spirit of wine, 
which will take out all spots, and give 
them a fine polish. Varnished doors 
may be done in the same manner. 
Never use any cloth to frames or draw- 
ings^ or unvarnished oil paintings, when 
cleaning and dusting them. 

894. China and Glass-Ware. 
— The best material for cleansing 
either porcelain or glass-ware, is 
fuller's earth: but it must be beaten 
into a fine powder, and carefully 
cleared from all rough or hard particles, 
which might endanger the polish of the 
brilliant surface. 

895. In Cleaning porcelain, it must 



also be observed that some species 
require more care and attention than 
others, as every person must have 
observed that cnina-ware in common 
use frequently loses some of its colours. 
C96. The Red, especially of Ver- 
million, is the first to go, because that 
colour, together with some others, is 
laid on by the Chinese after burning. 

397. The modern Chinese Porce- 
lain is not, indeed, so susceptible of 
this rubbing or wearing off, as vegetable 
reds are now used by them instead of 
the mineral colour. 

398. Much of the Red now used 
in China is actually produced by the 
anotto Extracted from the cuttings of 
scarlet cloth, which have long formed 
an article of exportation to Canton. 

399. It ought to be taken for 
granted that all china or glass-ware 
is well tempei-ed : yet a little careful 
attention may not' be misplaced, even 
on that point; for though ornamental 
china or glass-ware is not exposed to 
the action of hot water in common 
domestic use, yet it may be injudiciously 
immersed therein for the purpose of 
cleaning ; and as articles intended 
solely for ornament are not so highly 
annealed as others, it will be proper 
never to apply water beyond a tepid 
temperature. 

400 . An ingenious and simple mode 
of annealing glass has been some time 
in use hy chemists. It consists in 
immersing the vessel in cold water, 
gradually heated to the boiling point, 
and suffered to remain till cold, when 
it will be fit for use. Should the glass 
be exposed to a higher - temperature 
than that of boiling water, it will be 
necessaiy to immerse it in oil. 

401. To take Marking-Ink 
out of Linen. — Use a saturated solu- 
tion of cyanuret of potassium applied 
with a camel-hair brush. After the 
marking ink disappears, the linen should 
be well washed in cold water. 

402. To take Stains of Wine 
out of liinen. — Hold the articles in 
milk while it is boiling on the fire, 
and the stains will soon disappear. 
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403. Fruit Stains in Linen.— 

To remove them, rub the part on each 
side with yellow soap, then tie up a 
piece of pearlash in the cloth, &c., and 
soak well in hot water, or boil ; after- 
wards expose the stained part to the 
sun and air until removed. 

404. Mildewed Linen may be 
restored by soaping the spots while 
wet, covering them with fine chalk 
seraped to powder, and rubbing it 
well in. 

405. To keep Moths, Beetles, 
&c., from Clothes. — Put a piece 
of camphor in a linen bag, or some 
aromatic herbs, in the drawers, among 
linen or woollen clothes, and neither 
moth nor worm will come near them. 

406. Clothes Closets that have 
become infested with moths should be 
well rubbed with a strong decoction of 
tobacco, and repeatedly sprinkled with 
spirits of camphor. 

407. Iron Stains may be removed 
from marble by wetting the spots with 
oil of vitriol, or with lemon-juice, or 
with oxalic acid diluted in spirit of 
wine, and, after a quarter of an hour, 
rubbing them dry with a soft linen 
cloth. 

408. To remove Stains from 
Floors. — For removing spots of 
grease from boards, take equal parts of 
fuller's earth and pearlash, a quarter of 
a pound of ^ach, and boil in a ^uart 
of soft water ; and, while hot, lay it on 
the greased parts, allowing it to remain 
on them for ten or twelve hours ; after 
which it may be scoured off with sand 
and water. A floor much spotted with 
grease should be completely washed 
over with this mixture the day before it 
is scoured. Fuller's earth and ox-gall, 
boiled together, form a very powerful 
cleansing mixture for floors or carpets. 
Stains of ink are removed by strong 
vinegar ; or salts of lemon wiU remove 
them. 

409. Scouring Drops for re- 
moving^ Grease. — There are several 
preparations of this name ; one of the 
best is made as follows : — Camphine, 
or spirit of turpentine, three ounceS; 



essence of lemon, one ounce; mix. 
Cost : camphine, 8d. per pint ; essence 
of lemon, 8d. per ounce. Scouring 
drops are usually put up in small 
half-ounce phials for sale ; these may 
be obtained at from 9d. to Is. per 
dozen. 

410. To take Grease out of 
Velvet or Cloth. — Procure some 
turpentine' and pour it over the part 
that is greasy ; rub it fill quite dry with 
a piece of clean flannel ; if the grease be 
not quite removed, repeat the applica- 
tion, and when done, brush the part 
well, and hang up the garment in the 
open air to take away the smell. 

411. Medicine * Stains may be 
removed from silver spoons by rub- 
bing them with a rag dipped in sul- 
phuric acid, and washing it off with 
soapsuds. 

412. To Extract Grease Spots 
from Books or Paper. — Gently 
warm the greased or spotted part of the 
book or paper, and then press upon it 
pieces of blotting-paper, one after 
another, so as to absorb as much of the 
grease as possible. Have ready some 
fine clear essential oil of turpentine 
heated almost to a boiling state, warm 
the greased leaf a little, and then, with 
a soft clean brush, apply the heated tur- 
pentine to both sides of the spotted part. 
By repeating this application, the grease 
will be extracted. Lastly, with another 
brush dipped in rectified spirit of wine^ 
go over the place, and the grease will 
no longer appear, neither will the paper 
be discoloured. 

413. Stains and Marks from 
Books.— A solution of oxalic acid, 
citric acid, or tartaric, acid, is attended 
with the least risk, and may be applied 
upon the paper and prints without fear 
of damage. These acids, taking out 
writing ink, and not touching the print- 
ing, can be used for restoring books 
where the margins have been written 
upon, without injuring the text. 

414. To take Writing Ink out 
of Paper. — Solution of muriate of 
tin, two drachms ; water, four drachms. 
To be applied with a camel-hair brush. 
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After the writing has disappeared, the 
paper should he passed through water, 
and dried. 

415. A Hint on Household 
Ifanagement. — Have you ever ob- 
served what a dislike servants have to 
anything cheap? They bate saving 
their master's money. I tried this 
experiiaent with great success the other 
day. Finding we consumed a vast deal 
of soap, I sat down in my thinking 
chair, and took the soap question into 
consideration, and I found reason to 
suspect we were using a very expensive 
article, where a much cheaper one would 
serve the purpose better. I ordered half 
a dozen pounds of both sorts, but took 
ihe precaution of changing the papers 
on which the prices were marked before 
giving them into the hands of Betty. 
""Well, Betty, which soap do you find 
washes best ?" " Oh, please sir, the 
dearest, in the blue paper; it makes a 
lather as well again as the other." 
" "Well, Betty, you shall always have it 
then;" and thus the unsuspecting Betty 
saved me some pounds a year, and 
washed the clothes better. — J^ev, Sidney 
Smith. 

416. Domestic Knles. — Mrs. 
Hamilton, in her " Cottagers of Glen- 
bumie," gives three simple rules for 
the regulation of domestic aflfairs, which 
deserve to be remembered, and which 
would, if carried into practice, b© the 
means of saving time, labour, and 
patience, and of making^every house a 
" weU-ordered " one. They are as fol- 
lows : — ^i. Do everything in its proper 
time. ii. Keep everything to its pro- 
per use. iii. Put everything in its pro- 
per place. 

417. An ever-Dirty Hearth, 
and a grate always choked with cinders 
and ashes, are infallible evidences of 
bad housekeeping. 

418. Economy. — If you have a 
strip of land, do not throw away soap- 
Buds. Both ashes and soapsuds are good 
manurt for bushes and young plants. 

419. "Woollen Clothes should be 
■washed in very hot suds, and not rinsed. 
Lokewarm water shrinks them. 



4S0. Do NOT let coffee and tea stand 
in tin. 

421. SoAjj) your wooden- ware 
often, and keep your tin-ware dry. 

422. Preserve the backs of old 
letters to write upon. 

423. If you have Children who 
are learning to write, buy coarse white 
paper by the quantity, and keep i\ 
locked lip, ready to be made into 
writing-books. This does not cost hall 
so much as it does to buy them at the 
stationer's. 

424. See that nothing is thrown 
AWAY which might have served to 
nourish your own family or a poorer 
one. 

425. As FAR AS possible, have pieces 
of bread eaten up before they become 
hard; spread those that are not eaten, 
and let them dry, to be pounded for 
puddings, or soaked for brewis. 

* 426. Brewis is made of crusts and 
dry pieces of bread, soaked a good while 
in hot milk, mashed up, and eaten with 
salt. Above all, do not let crusts ac- 
cumulate in such qua ntities that they 
cannot be used. yJ"\f\ proper care, 
there is no need of loding a particle of 
bread. 

427. All the Mending in the house 
should be done once a week if -possible. 

428. Never put out Sewing. If 
it be not possible to do it in your own 
family, hire some one into the house, 
and work with them. 

429. A Warmino-Pan full of coals, 
or a shovel of coals, held over varnished 
furniture, will take out white spots. 
Care should be taken not to hold the 
clothes near enough to scorch : and the 
place should be rubbed with a flannel 
while warm. 

430. Sal-'^olatile or hartshorn 
will restore colours taken out by acid. 
It may be dropped upon any garment 
without doing harm. 

431. New Iron should be very 
gradually heated at first After it has 
become inured to the heat, it is not so 
likely to crack. 

482. Clean A Brass Kettle, before 
usinK it for cooking, with salt and 
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vinegar. — The oftener carpets are 
shaken the longer they -w^ar ; the dirt 
that collects under them grinds out the 
threads. 

433. Linen Rags should be care- 
fully saved, for they are extremely 
useful in sickness. If they have be- 
come dirty and worn by cleaning sil- 
yer, &c., wash them and scrape them 
Into lint. 

434. If you are troubled to get 
Soft Water for Washing, fill a tub or 
barrel half full of wood ashes, and fill it 
up with water, so that you may have 
ley whenever you want it. A gallon of 
strong ley, put into a great kettle of 
hard water, will make it as soft as rain 
water. Some people use pearlash, or 
potash; but this costs something, and 
is very apt to injure the texture of the 
cloth. 

436. Do NOT let Knives be dropped 
into hot dish-water. It is a good plan 
to have a large tin pot to wash them in, 
just high enough to wash the blades 
without wetting the handles. 

436. It is better to accomplish 
perfectly a very small amount of work, 
than to half do ten times as much. 

437. Charcoal Powder will be 
found a very good thing to give knives 
a first-rate polish. 

438. A Bonnet AND Trimmings may 
be worn a much longer time, if the 
dust be bnished well off^ after walking. 

439. Much Knowledge may be ob- 
tained by the good housewife observing 
how things are managed in well-regu- 
lated families. 

440 . Apples intend^ for dumplings 
should not have the core taken out of 
them, as the pips impart a delicious 
flavour to the dumpling. 

441. A Rice Pudding is most ex- 
cellent without either eggs or su^ar, if 
baked gently : it keeps better without 

442. " Wilful Waste makes Wo- 
PUL Want." — Do not cook a fresh joint 
whilst'ariy of the last remains uneaten 
— hash.it up,- and. with gravy and a 
little managev!'*nt, eke out another day's 
oinner.' ^ ■ • 



443. The Shanks of Mutton make 
a good stock for nearly any kind of 
gravy, and they are very cheap — a 
dozen may bfe had for a penny, enough 
to make a quart of delicious soup. 

444. Thick Curtains, closely drawn 
around the bed, are very injurious, be- 
cause they not only confine the effluvia 
thrown off from our bodies whilst in 
bed, but interrupt the cunent of pure 
air. 

446. Regularity in the payment 
of accoimts is essential to housekeeping. 
All tradesmen's bills should be paid 
weekly, for then any errors can be de- 
tected whilst the transactions are fresh 
in the memory. 

446. Allowing Children TO Talk 
incessantly is a mistake. We do not 
mean to say that they should be re- 
stricted from talking in proper seasons, 
but they should be taught to know 
when it is proper for them to cease. 

447. Blacking for Leather 
Seats, &c.— Beat well the yolks of 
two eggs and the white of one ; mix a 
tablespoonful of gin and a teaspoonful 
of sugar, thicken it with ivory black, 
add it to the eggs, and use as cdmmon 
blacking; the seats or cushions being 
left a day or two to harden. This is 
good lor dress boots and shoes. 

448. Black Reviver for Black 
Cloth. — Bruised galls, one pound ; log- 
wood, two pounds ; green vitriol, hdf 
a pound , water, five quarts. Boil for 
two hours, and strain. Used to restore 
the colour of black cloth. Cost: 
gaUs, Is. 4d. per pound; logwood, 
2d. per poimd ; green vitriol, Id. per 
poimd. 

449. A Green Paint for Gar- 
den Stands, &c., may be obtained 
by mixing a quantity of mineral green 
and white lead, ground in turpentine, 
with a small portion of turpentine var- 
nish, for the first coat ; for the second, 
put as much varnish in the colour as will 
produce a good gloss. 

450. Hints for Home Comfort. 

i. Eat slowly and you will not over- 
eat. 
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ii. Keeping the feet warm will pre- 
vent headaches. 

iii. Late at breakfast — hurried for 
dinner — cross at tea. 

iv. A short needle makes the most 
ejtpedition in plain sewing. 

V. Between husband and wife little 
attentions beget much love. 

vi. Always lay your table neatly, 
whether you have company or not. 

vii. Put your balls or reels of cotton 
fiito little bags, leaving the ends out. 

viii. Whatever you may choose to 
give away, always be siure to keep your 
temper. 

ix. Dirty windows speak to the passer- 
by of the negligence of the inmates. 

X. In cold weather a leg of mutton 
improves by being hung tlu'ee, four, or 
five weeks. 

xi. When meat is hanging, change 
its position frequently, to equally dis- 
tribute the juices. 

xii. /fhere is much more injury done 
by admitting visitors to invalids than is 
generally supposed. 

xiii. Matches, out of the reach of 
children, should be kept in every bed- 
room. They are cteap enough. 

xiv. Apple and suet dumplings are 
lighter when boiled in a net than a 
cloth. Scum the pot well. 

XV. When chamber towels get thin 
in the middle,, cut them in two, sew the 
selvages together, and hem the sides. 

xvL ■ When you are particular in wish- 
ing to have precisely what you want 
from a butcher's, go wid purchase it 
yourself. . . . > 

xvii. One flannel petticoat will wear 
nearly as long as two, if turned behind 
part before, when the front begins to 
wear thin. 

• xviii. People in general are hot a ware 
how very essential to the health of the 
I inmates is the free admission of light 

• into their houses. 

• xix. When you dry salt for the table, 
do not place it in the salt-cells until it 
is cold, otherwise it will harden into a 
lump. 

■ XX. . Never, put away plate, knives and 
forks, &c., uneleaned, or great inconve- 



nience will arise when the articles are 
wanted. 

xxi. Feather beds should be opened 
every third year, the ticking well dusted, 
soaped, and waxed, the feathers dressed 
and returned. 

xxii. Persons of defective sight, when 
threading a needle, should hold it over 
something white, by which the sight 
will be assisted. 

xxiii. In mending sheets and shirts, 
put the pieces sufficiently large, or in. 
the first washing the thin parts give 
way, arid the work is all undone. 

xxiv. Reading by candle-light, place 
the candle behind you, that the rays 
may pass over ^-our shoulder on to the 
book. This will relieve the eyes. 

XXV. A wire fire-guard, for each fire- 
place in a house, costs little, and greatly 
diminishes the risk to life and property. 
Fix them before going to bed. 

xxvi. In winter, get the work for- 
ward by daylight, to prevent running 
about at iiight with candles. Thus you 
escape "grease spots, and risks of fire. 

XX vii. Be at much pains to keep your 
children's feet drj' and warm. Don't 
bury their bodies m heavy flannels and 
wools, and leave their knees and legs 
naked. 

xxviii. Apple's and pears, cut into 
quarters and stripped of the rind, baked 
with a little water and sugar, and eaten - 
with boiled rice, are capital food for 
children. 

xxix. A leather strap^ with a buckle 
to fasten, is much more commodious 
than a cord for a box in general use for 
short distances ; cording and imcording 
is a tedious job. , , . 

XXX. After washing, overlook linen, 
and stitch on buttons, hooks and ej-e's, 
&c. ; for this purpose keep a "housewife's 
friend," full of miscellaneous threads, 
cottons, buttons, hooks, &c. 

xxxi. For ventilation open your win- 
dows both at top and bottom. The fresh 
air rushes in one way, while the foul 
makes its exit the other. T'uis is let- 
ting in your friend and expelling your 
enemy. 

xxxii. There is not any real economy in 
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purchasmg cheap calico for gentlomen's 
night-shirts. Cheap calico soon wears 
into holes, and becomes discoloured, in 
^ washing. 

zxxiii. Sitting to sew by candle-li^ht* 
at a table with a dark cloth on it is in- 
jurious to the eyesight. When no other 
remedy presents itself, put a sheet of 
white paper before you. 

xxxiv. Persons very commonly com- 
plaia of indigestion : how can it be won- 
dered at, when they seem, by their habit 
•of swallowing their food wholesale, to 
» forget for what purpose they are pro- 
vided with teeth ? 

XXXV. Never allow your servants to 
put wiped knives on your table, for, 
generally speaking, you may see that 
they have been wiped with a oirty cloth. 
If a knife is brightlv cleaned, they are 
compelled to use a clean cloth. 

xxxvi. There is not anything gained 
in economy by having very young and 
inexperienced servants at low wages; 
they break, waste, and destroy more 
than an equivalent for higher wa^es, 
setting aside comfort and respectabihty. 

xxxvii. No article in dress tarnishes 
so readily as black crape trimmings, and 
few things injure it more than damp ; 
therefore, to preserve its beauty on bon- 
nets, a lady in nice mourning should 
in her evening walks, at all seasons of 
the year, take as her companion an old 
parasol to shade her crape. 

451. Domestic Pharmacopoeia. 

In compiling this part of our hints, 
we have endeavoured to supply that 
kind of information which is so often 
wanted in the time of need, and cannot 
be obtained when a medical man or 
a druggist is not near. The doses are 
all fixed for adults, unless otherwise 
ordered. The various remedies are 
arranged in sections, according to their 
uses, as being more easy for reference. 

452. Collyria, or Eye Washes. 
453. Alum. — Dissolve half a 

drachm of alum in eight ounces of water. 
XJ&e^ as an astringent. When the 
strfin^rth of the alimi is doubled, and 



only half the quantity of water used, it 
acts as a discutient, but not as an eye- 
water. 

454. Common. — ^Add half an ounce 
of diluted acetic acid to three ounces of 
decoction of poppy heads. 27«^, as an 
anodyne wash. 

455. Compound Alum. — Dissolve 
alum and white vitriol, of each one 
drachm, in one pint of water, and filter 
through paper. JJie^ as an astringent 
wash. 

456. Zinc and Lead. — Disaolve 
white vitriol and acetate of lead, of each 
seven grains, in four oimces of elder- 
flower water ; add one drachm of lau- 
danum (tincture of o^iumj, and' the 
same quantity of spint or camphor; 
then strain. JJse^ as a detergent wash. 

457. Acetate of Zinc. — Dissolve 
half a drachm of white vitriol in five 
ounces of water. Dissolve two scruples 
jof acetate of lead in five ounces of wat^. 

Mix these solutions, then set aside for a 
short time, and afterwards filter. Jl8$, 
as an astringent; this forms a most 
valuable coUyrium. 

458. Sulphate op Zinc. — Dissolve 
twenty grains of white vitriol in a pint 
of water or rose water. TTse^ for weak 
eyes. 

459. Zinc AND Camphor. — Dissolve 
a scruple of white vitriol in ten oimces 
of water, then add one drachm of spirit 
of camphor, and strain. TJse^ as a stimu^ 
lant. 

460. Compound Zinc. — Dissolve 
fifteen grains of white vitriol in eight 
ounces of camphor water (Mistura 
camphor a), and the same quantity of 
decoction of poppy heads. Use^ as an 
anodyne and detergent ; useful for weak 
eyes. 

461. Confeotions and Elec- 
tuaries. 
462. Confections are used as 
vehicles for the administration of more 
active medicines, and Electuaries are 
made for the purpose of rendering some 
remedies palatable. Both should be k^ 
in closely covered jars. 
468. Almond Conpsotioit. — Ea- 
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move the outer coat from an ounce of 
sweet almonds, and beat them well in a 
mortar with one drachm of powdered 
gum arabic, and half an ounce of white 
sugar. Use^ to make a demulcent mix- 
ture, known as '* almond emulsion." 

464. Alum Confection. — Mix two 
scruples of powdered alum with four 
scruples of treacle. Dose, half a drachm. 
Use, as an astringent in sore throat and 
relaxed uvula, and ulcerations of the 
moulJ|. 

4oo. Orange Confection. — Take 
one ounce of the freshly rasped rind of 
orange, and mix It with three ounces of 
white sugar, and beat together till per- 
fectly incorporated. Dose, from one 
dracnm to one oimce. Use, as a gentl§ 
stomachic and tonic, and for giving tonic 
powders in. 

466. Black Pepper Confection. 
— Take of black pepper and elecampane 
root, each one ounce ; fennel seeds, 
three ounces j honey and sugar, of each 
two oimces. Rub the dry ingredients 
to a fine powder, and when the confec- 
tion is wanted, add the honey, and mix 
well. Dose, from one to two drachms. 
U»ef in haemorrhoids, or piles. 

467. CowHAGE. — Mix as much of 
the fine hairs or spiculae of cowhage into 
treacle as it ^^dll take up. Dose, a tea- 
spoonful every morning and evening. 
U$e, as an antneynintic. 

468. Senna Confection. — Take of 
senna, iK)wdered, four ounces ; figs, half 
a pound, cassia pulp, tamarind pulp, 
and the pulp of prunes, each four ounces ; 
coriander seeds, powdered, two ounces ; 
Uquorice root, one ounce and a half; 
rugar, one pound and a quarter; water, 
one pint and a half. Rub the senna 
with the coriander, and separate, hj 
tiding, five ounces of the mixture. Boil 
the water, \i'ith the figs and liquorice 
added, until it is reduced to one half ; 
then press out and strain the liquor. 
Evap^ ate the strained liquor in a jar 
by boiling until twelve fluid ounces 
remain ; then add the sugar, and make 
a syrup. Now mix the pulps with the 
•yrup, add the sifted powder, and mix 
well Use, -purgative. 



469. Castor Oil and Senna Con- 
fection.— Take one drachm of powdered 
gum arable, and two ounces of confec- 
tion of senna, and mix, by gradually 
nibbing together in a mortar, with haLf 
an ounce of castor oil. Dose, from half 
an ounce to an ounce. Use, purgative. 

470. Sulphur and Senna Con- 
fection. — Take of sulphur and sulphate 
of potash, each half an ounce ; of con- 
fection of senna, two ounces; and oil 
of aniseed, twenty minims ; mix well. 
Dose, from one to two drachms. Use, 
purgative. 

471. Cream of Tartar Confec- 
tion. — Take one ounce of cream of 
tartar, one drachm pf jalap, and half a 
drachm of powdered ginger ; mix into 
a thick paste with treacle. Dose, two 
drachms. Use, purgative. 

472. Antispasmodic Electuary. 
— Take six drachms of powdered 
valerian and orange leaves, mixed and 
made into an electuary, with a sufficient 
quantity of sjTup of wormwood. Dose, 
from one to two drachms, to be taken 
two or three times a day. 

473. Decoctions.— These should 
on'ty be made as they are wanted ; pip- 
kins or tin saucepans should be usied for 
the purpose ; and no decoction should 
be boiled longer than ten minutes. 

474. CuiMAPHiLA. — Take one ounce 
of pyrola (chimaphila, or winter-green), 
and boil it in a pint and a half of water 
until it is only one pint ; then strain. 
Dose, from one to two ounces, four times 
a day. Use, in dropsies, as a diuretic. 

476. Logwood. — Boil one ounce 
and a half of bruised logwood in two 
pints of water until it comes to one pint ; 
then add one drachm of bruised cassia, 
and strain. Dose, from one to two 
ounces. Use, as an astringent. 

476. Dandelion. — Take two ounces 
of the freshly-sliced root, and boil in 
two pints of water until it comes to one 
pint ; then add one ounce of compound 
tincture of horseradish. Dose, from 
two to four oimces. Use, in a sluggish 
state of the liver. 

477. Embro jations and Lini- 
ments.— These remedies are used ex- 
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tenuilly as local stimulants, to relieve 
deep-seated inflammations when other 
means cannot be employed, as they are 
more easily applied locally. 

478. Anodyne and Discutient. — 
Take two drachms of scraped white soap, 
half a drachm of extract of henbane, and 
dissolve them by a gentle heat in six 
ounces of olive oil. ITsey about half an 
ounce to be well rubbed into the part 
twice a day, for glandular enlargements 
which are painful and stubborn. 

479. Strong Ammoniated. — Add 
one ounce of strong liquid ammonia 
[LiqtMris ammonuB fortius) to two ounces 
of olive oil ; shake them well together 
until they are, properly mixed. Use, 
employed as a stimulant in rheumatic 
pains, paralytic numbnesses, chronic 
glandular enlargements, lumbago, sci- 
atica, &c. This embrocation must be 
used with care, and only employed in 
very obstinate cases. 

480. Compound Ammoniated. — 
Add six drachms ofLoil of turpentine to 
the strong ammoniated liniment above. 
Use, for the diseases mentioned imder 
the head of strong ammoniated liniment, 
and chronic affections of the knee and 
ankle joints. 

481. Lime and Oil. — Take equal 
parts of common linseed oil and lime 
water {Liquor caicis), and shake well. 
Use] applied to burns, scalds, sun peel- 
ingsi &c. 

482. Camphorated. — Take half an 
ounce of camphor and dissolve it in two 
ounces of olive oil. Use, as a stimulant, 
soothing application, in stubborn breasts, 
glandular enlargements, dropsy of the 
belly, and rheumatic pains. 

483. Soap Liniment with Spanish 
Flies. — Take three ounces and a half 
of soap liniment, and half an ounce of 
tincture of Spanish flies ; mix and shake 
well. Use, as a stimulant to chronic 
bruises, sprains, rheumatic pains, and 
indolent swellings. 

484. Turpentine. — Take two 
ounces and a half of resin cerate (Cb-a- 
tum resina), and mel<^ it by standing the 
vessel in hot water ; then add one ounce 
and a half of oil of turpentine, and miiL 



Use, as a stimulant application to ulcers, 
burns, scalds, &c. 

485. Enemas.— These are a pecu- 
liar kind of medicines, administered by 
injecting them into the rectum or outlet 
of the body. The intention is either to 
empty the bowels, kill worms, protect 
the lining membrane of the intestines 
from injury, restrain copious discharges, 
allay spasms in the bowels, or to noiuish 
the body. These clysters, or glystera, 
are administered by means of bladders 
and pipes, or a proper apparatus. 

486. Laxative. — Take two ounces 
of Epsom salts, and dissolve in three 
quarters of a pint of gruel, or thin broth, 
with an ounce of olive oil. Use, as all 
enemas are used. 

487. Nutritive. — Take twelve 
ounces of strong beef tea, and thicken 
with hartshorn shavings or arrowroot. 

488. Turpentine.— Take half an 
ounce of oil of turpentine, the yolk of 
one egg, and half a pint of gruel. Mix 
the turpentine and egg, and then add. 
the gruel. Use, as an anthelmintic. 

489. Common. — Dissolve one ounce 
of salt in twelve ounces of gruel. 

490. Castor Oil. — Mix two ounces 
of castor oil with one drachm of starch, 
then rub them together, and add four- 
teen oimces of thin gruel. Use, purga- 
tive. 

491. Opr'm. — Rub three grains of 
opium with two ounces of starch, then 
add two ounces of warm water. Use, 
as an anodyne, in colic, spasms, &c. 

492. Oil. — Mix four ounces of olive 
oil with half an ounce of mucilage and 
half a pint of warm water. Use, as a 
demulcent. 

493. AssAFCETiDA. — Mixonodrachm 
of the tincture of assafoetida in a pint of 
barley water. Use, ^ an anthelmintic, 
or in convulsions from teething. * 

494. Gargles.— These are reme- 
dies used to stimulate chronic sore 
throats, or a relaxed state of the swal- 
low, or uvula. 

495. Acidulated. — Mix one part of 
white vinegar with three parts of 
honey of roses, and twenty-four of 
barley water. Use, in chronic inflam* 
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xnationB of the throat, malignant sore 
throat, &c. 

496. Astringent. — Take two 
drachms of roses and mix with eight 
ounces of boiling water, infuse for one 
boor, strain, and add one drachm of 
ahnn and one ounce of honey of roses. 
Usty in severe sore throat, relaxed 
anila, &c. 

407. For Salivation. — ^Mix from 
one to four drachms of bruised gall-nuts 
with a pint of boiling water, and in- 
fuse for two hours, then strain and 
sweeten. 

498. Tonic and Stimulant. — Mix 
six ounces of decoction of bark with two 
ounces of tincture of myrrh, and half a 
diachm of diluted sulphuric acid. Vsey 
in scorbutic affections. 

499. Alum.— Dissolve one drachm 
of alum in fifteen ounces of water, then 
add half an ounce of treacle and one 
drachm of diluted sulphuric acid. XTse^ 
astringent. 

500. Mtrrh. — Add six drachms of 
tincture of myrrh to seven ounces of in- 
fusion of linseed, and then add one 
drachm of diluted sulphuric acid. Usey 
as a detergent. 

501. For Slight Inflammation 
OF THE Throat. — ^Add one drachm of 
sulphuric ether to half an ounce of 
syrup of marsh-mallows, and six ounces 
of barley water. This may be used fre- 
quently. 

502. Lotions. — Lotions are usu- 
ally applied to the parts required by 
means of a piece of finen rag or piline, 
wetted with them, or by wetting the 
bandage itself. 

503. Emollient. — Use decoction of 
marsh-mallow or linseed. 

504. Elder Flowerb. — ^Add two 
drachms and a half of elder flowers to 
one quart of boiling water, infuse for 
one hbur, and strain. Z7««, as a dis- 
cutient. 

505. Sedative. — Dissolve one 
drachm of extract of henbane in twenty- 
four drachms of water. 

506. Opium. — Mix two drachms 
of bruised opium with half a pint 
of boiling water, allow it to grow 



cold, and use for painful ulcers, bruises; 
&c. 

507. Stimulant. — Dissolve one 
drachm of caustic potash in one pint of 
water, and then gradually pour it upon 
twenty-four grains of camphor and one 
drac^im of sugar, previously bruised 
together in a mortar. Used as in fun- 
goid and flabby ulcers. 

508. Ordinary. — Mix one drachm 
of salt with eight ounces of water. Used 
for foul ulcers and flabby wounds. 

509. Cold Evaporating. — Add 
two drachms of Goulard's extract 
{Liquor plwnbi diaeetatis), and the same 
quantity of sulphuric ether {Ether 
sulphuricu8)y to a pint of cold water. 
Usey as a lotion for contusions, sprains, 
infliuned parts, &c. 

510. Hydrochloratb OF Ammonia. 
— Dissolve two drachms of sal ammoniac 
{Ammonia hydroehloras) in six ounces 
of water, then add an ounce of distilled 
vinegar and the same quantity of recti- 
fied spirit. Usey as a refrigerant. 

511 . Yellow Lotion. — Dissolve one 
grain jof corrosive sublimate {B^drar* 
gyrTchlortdumy A violent poison) iir 
an ounce of lime water, taking care to 
bruise the crystals of the salt in order 
to assist its solution. Use, as a deter- 
gent. 

512. Black Wash. — Add half a 
drachm of calomel to four ounces of 
lime water, or eight grains to an oimce 
of lime water ; shake well. Usey as a 
detergent. 

518. Acetate OP Lead WITH Opium. 
— Take twenty grains of acetate of lead, 
and a drachm of powdered opium, mix, 
and add an ounce of vinegar and four 
ounces of warm water, set aside for an 
hour, then filter. Usey as an astrin- 
gent. 

514. Creosote. — ^Add a drachm of 
creosote to a pint of water, and mix by 
shaking. Use, as an application in tinea 
capitisy or other cutaneous diseases. 

515. Galls. — Boil one drachm of 
bruised galls in twelve ounces of water 
until oidy half a pint remains, then 
strain, and add one ounce of laudanum. 
Usey as an astringent and sedative. 
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516. Ointments and Cerates. 

— These remedies are used as topical 
applications to parts, generally ulcers, 
and are usually spread upon linen or 
other materials. 

517. Camphorated. — Mix half an 
uunce of camphor with one ounce of 
lard, having, of course, previously pow- 
dered the camphor, by adding a few 
drops of spirit of wine. Use^ as a discu- 
tient and stimulant in indolent tumours. 

618. Chalk. — Mix as much pre- 
pared chalk as you can into some lard, 
so as to form a thick ointment. Use, as 
an application to bums and scalds. 

619. For Itch. — Mix four drachms 
of sublimed sulphur, two ounces of lard, 
and half a drachm of diluted sulphuric 
acid together. This is to be rubbed 
into the body. 

520. For Scrofulous Ulcer- 
ations. — Mix one drachm of ioduret 
of zinc and one ounce of lard together. 
Use^ twice a day to the ulcerations. 

521. CATECHU.-^Mix one ounce of 
powdered catechu, two drachms and a 
half of powdered alum, one ounce of 
powdered white rosin, and two ounces 
and a half of oli ve oil, together. Use^ 
to apply to flabby and indolent ulcer- 
at ons. 

622. Tartar Emetic. — Mix twenty 
grains of tartar emetic and ten grains of 
white sugar with one drachm and a 
half of lard. C/«^, as a counter-irritant 
in white swellings, &c. 

523. PiUs. 

524. Strong PuROATrvE. — Take of 
powdered aloes, scammony, and gam- 
boge each fifteen grains, mix, and add 
sufficient Venice turpentine to make 
into a mass, then divide into twelve 
pills. JDosef one or two occasionally. 

525. Milder Purgative. — Take 
four grains of powdered scammony and 
the same quantity of compound extract 
of cOlocynth, and two grains of calomel ; 
mix well, and add two vdrops of oil of 
cloves, or thin gmn- water, to enable 



526. Common Purgative — Take of 
powdered jalap and compound sxtract 
of colocynth each four grains, of calo- 
mel two grains, mix as usual, and 
divide into two pills. JDose, one or two 
occasionally. 

627. Tonic. — Mix twenty -four 
giains of extract of gentian and the 
same of purified green vitriol {siilpJiate 
of iron) together, and divide into twelve 
pills. Loaey one or two when neces- 
sary. Use, in debility. 

528. Cough. — Mix one drachm of 
compound powder of ipecacuanha with 
one scruple of gum ammoniacuro and 
one of dried squill bulb in powder. 
Make into a mass with mucilage, and 
divide into twenty piUs. Dose — one, 
three times a day. 

629. Astringent. — Mix sixteen 
grains of acetate of lead {jmgar of lead) 
with four grains of opium, and make 
into a mass with extract of dandelion, 
so as to make eight pills. Dose^ fk>m 
one to two. Use^ as an astringent in 
obstinate diarrhoea, dysentery, and 
spitting of blood. 

530. Mixtures. 
531. Fever, Simple. — Add three 
ounces of spirit of mindererus {Liquor 
ammonia acetaiis)^ three drachms of 
spirits of sweet nitre, four drachms of 
antimonial wine, and a drachm of syrup 
of saffron, to four ounces of water, or 
medicated water, such as cinnamon, 
aniseed, &c. Dose for an adult, one or 
two tablespoonfuls every three hours. 
UsCy as a diaphoretic. 

532. Aromatic. — Mix two drachms 
of aromatic confection with two drachms 
of compound tincture of cardamoms, 
and eight ounces of peppermint water. 
Dose^ from one ounce to one and a half. 
Use, in flatulent colic and spasms of 
the bowels. 

533. Cathartic. — Dissolve two 
ounces of Epsom salts m six ounces of 
compound infusion of senna, then add 
two ounces of pepi>ermint water. Dose, 



the ingredients to combine properly, from one and a half to two ounces, 
and divide into two pills. Dose, one or Use, as a warm and active cathartic, 
two when necessary. 1 534. DiureIxC. — Dissolve in three 
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ouiijes of camphor mixture, one drachm 
of powdered nitre ; add five ounces of 
the decoction of broom, with six drachms 
of sweet spirits of nitre, and three 
drachms of tincture of squills; nux. 
Jhae^ one teaspoonful every two hours, 
or two tablespoonfuls every three hours. 
IFtej excellent in dropsies. 

585. Cough. — Dissolye three grains 
of tartar emetic and fifteen grains of 
opium in one pint of "hoiling water, 
then add four ounces of treacle, two 
ounces of vinegar, and one pint more 
of boiling water. Dose, from two tea- 
spoonfuls to two tablespoonfiils, accord- 
ing to circumstances, every three hours, 
or three times a daj. Usey in com-' 
mon catarrh, bronchitis, and irritable 
cough. 

536. Cough (forChildrenJ. — Mix 
three drachms of ipecacuanha wme with 
half an ounce of oxymel of squills, the 
same quantity of sjrrupof tolu, one ounce 
of mucilage, and two ounces of water. 
Dose^ one teaspoonful for children under 
one year, two teaspoonfuis from one to 
five years, and a tablespoonful from five 
years, every time the cough is trouble- 
some. 

537. Anti - Spasmodic. — Dissolve 
fifty grains of camphor in two drachms 
of chloroform, and then add two drachms 
of compound tincture of lavender, six 
drachms of mucilage of ^um arabic, 
eight ounces of aniseed, cinnamon, or 
some other aromatic water, and two 
ounces of distilled water; mix well. 
Dose^ one tablespoonful every half hour 
if necessary. Usey in cholera in the 
cold sta^e, when cramps are severe, or 
exhaustion very gacat ; and as a general 
anti-spasmodic in doses of one dessert 
^oonful when the spasms are severe. 

538. Tonic and Stimulant. — Dis- 
solve one drachm of extract of bark, and 
half a drachm of powdered gum arabic, 
in six ounces of water, and then add 
one ounce of syrup of marsh-mallow, 
and the same quantity of syrup of tolu. 
Jhte^ one tablespoonful every three 
hours. XTsey after fevers and catarrhs. 

. 589. Stomachic. — Take twenty 
gnins of powdered rhubarb, and rub it 



down in three ounces and a half of 
peppermint water, then add sal volatile 
and compound tincture of gentian, each 
one drachm and a half; mix. Dose^ 
from one to one oimce and a half. Use, 
as a tonic, stimulant, and stomachic. 

540. Drinks. 

541. Tamarind. — Boil two oimces 
of the pulp of tamarinds in two pints 
of milk, then strain. Use^ as a remge- 
rant didnk. 

54a. Tamarind. — Boil two oimces 
of the pulp in two pints of warm water, 
and allow it to get cold, then strain. 
Uscy refrigerant. 

543. Powders. 

544. Compound Soda.— Mixtwenty- 
four grains of calomel, thirty-six grains 
of sesqui-carbonate of soda, ana one 
drachm of compound chalk powder, to- 
gether. Divide into twelve powders. 
One of the powders to be given for a 
dose when required. UsCy as a mild 
purgative for children during teething. 

546. Tonic. — Mix one drachm of 
powdered rhubarb with the same quan- 
tity of dried carbonate of soda, then 
add two drachms of powdered calumba 
root. DosCy from ten to twenty grains 
as a tonic after fevers, in all cases of 
debility, and dy^epsia attended with 
acidity. 

546. Khubarb and Magnesia*. — 
Mix one drachm of powdered rhubarb 
with two drachms of carbonate of mag- 
nesia, and half a drachm of ginger. 
DosCy from fifteen grains to one dfachm. 
UsBy as a purgative for children. 

547. Sulphur and Potash. — Mix 
one drachm of sulphur with four scru- 
ples of bicarbonate of potash, and two 
scruples of nitre. DosCy from half a 
dra(im to one drachm. UsCy as a pur- 
gative, diuretic, and refrigerant. ^ 

548. ANTi-DiARRH(EAL.-i-Mix One 
grain of powdered ipecacuanha, and 
one grain of powdered opium, ^nth the 
same quantity of camphor. Do8$y one 
of these powders to be given in jam, 
treacle, &c., once or twice a day ; but 
to adults only. 
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549. Anti-Spasmodic. — Mix four 
grains of subnitrate of bismiith, fortj- 
eight grains of carbo^at^ of magnesia, 
and the same quantity of white sugar, 

• and then divide in lour equal parts. 
J)o8$y one-fourth part. Uaey in obsti- 
nate pain in the stomach with cramps, 
unattended by inflammation. 

550. Anti-Pertu88al, or against 
HoopiNO-CouGH. — Mix one drachm of 
powdered belladonna root,- and two 
ounces of white sugar, together. Dom, 
six. grains morning and evening for 
Chilian imder one year; nine grains 
for those under two and three years of 
age; fifteen grains for those between 
five and ten; and thirty grains for 
adults. Cautioity this should be pre- 
pared by a chemist, as the belladonna 
IS a poison, and occasional doses of 
castor oil should be given while it is 
being taken. 

551. PuRGATTVB (Common). — Mix 
ten grains of calomel, with one drachm 
of powdered jalap, and twenty grains 
of sugar. Dosey one-half of the whole 
for adults. 

552. Sudorific. — Mix six grains 
of compoimd antimonial powder, two 
grains of ipecacuanha, and two grains 
of sugar, together. 1)086^ as mixed, to 
be taken at bed-lime. Uae^ in catarrh 
and fever. 

553. Miscellaneous. 

554. Ethereal Tincture of Male 
Fern. — Di^st one oimce male fern 
buds in eight ounces of sulphuric 
ether, then strain. Doae^ thirty drops 
early in the morning. Z7«$, to kill tape- 
worm. 

555* Emulsion, Laxative. — Rub 
down an ounce of castor oil in two 
drachms oi mucilage of gum arabic, 
add three ounces of diU water, and a 
drachm of tincture of jalap, gradually. 
JDoaey as prepared, the whole to be 
taken while £Mting in the morning. 

556. Emulsion, Purgative. — Rub 
down six grains of scammony with six 
drachms of white sugar in a mortar, 
and gradually add four ounces of al- 
mond emulsioTi) and two dropt of dl 



of cloves. BosBy as prepared, early in 
the morning. 

557. To Prevent Pitting afteb 
Small-Pox. — Spread a sheet of thin 
leather with the ointment of ammonia- 
cum with mercury, and cut out a place 
for the mouth, eyes, and nostrOs. 
This forms what is called a mask, and, 
after anointing the eyelids with a little 
blue ointment ( ITngtientum hydrargyrt)^ 
it should be applied to the face, and 
allowed to remain for three days for 
the distinct kind, and four days for the 
running variety. Period to apply it : — 
Before the spots fill with matter, al- 
though it will answer sometimes even 
after they have become pustulous. It 
may be applied to any part in the same 
way. 

558. Another Method, and one 
more reliable, is that of touching etery 
pustule, or poc, on the face or bosom 
with a camel-hair pencU dipped in a 
weak solution of lunar caustic {nitrate 
of silver) y made in the proportion of 
two grains of nitrate of silver to one 
ounce of distilled water. The time for 
application is about the seventh day, 
while each> pustule is filled with a 
limpid fluid, or before suppuration takes 
place, the lotion arresting that action, 
and by preventing the formation of 
matter, saving the skin from being 
pitted ; a resiilt that follows from the 
conversion of the adipose tissue into 
pus. 

559. A Third Method of effecting 
the same purpose is by passing a fine 
needle through each poc, when fully 
distended wifii lymph; the escape oi 
the fluid averting, as in the other mode, 
the suppuration which would other- 
wise ensue. 

560. Mucilage qf Gum Arabic. — 
Rub one ounce of gum arabic in a 
mortar, with four ounces of warm 
water. 175», for coughs, &c. 

561. Mucilage of Starch. — Rub 
one drachm of starch with a little 
water, and gradually add five ounces (^ 
water, then boil until it forms a mud* 
lage. U8$y t<x enemas, topical applica- 
fi<m8, and demuloents. 
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562. Diseases. 

Fn' the proper JRemedies and their Do$ei $6$ 
** Pre»cription*** 

563. It should be clearly under- 
Itood, that in all cases of disease, the 
advice of a skilful physician is of the 
first importance. It is not, therefore, 
intended by the following information 
to supersede the important and neces- 
sary practice of the medical man ; but 
rather, by exhibiting the treatment 
required, to show in what degree his 
aid is imperative. In cases, however, 
where the disorder may be simple and 
transient, or in which remote residence, 
or other circumstances, may deny the 
privilege of medical attendance, the 
following particulars will be found of 
the utmost value. Moreover, the hints 
given upon what should be avoided 
will be of great service to the patient, 
since the physiological is no less 
important tlmn the medical treatment 
of disease. 

564. Apoplexy. — Immediate and 
large bleeding from the arm, cupping 
at the back of the neck, leeches to the 
temples, aperients Nos. 1 and 7, one 

*or two drops of croton oil rubbed or 
dropped on the tongue. Avoid excesses, 
intemperance, animal food. 

565. Bile, Bilious, or Liver Com- 
plaints. — Abstinence from malt liquors, 
cool homoeopathic cocoa for drii^, no 
tea or coffee, few vegetables, no broths 
or soups; lean juicy meat not overcooked 
tor dinner, with occasionally stale bread 
and a slice of toasted bacon for break- 
fast Nos. 59 and 60. 

666. Chicken Pox.— Mild aperients. 
No. 4, succeeded by No. 7, and No. 8, 
if much fever accompany the eruption. 

567. Chilblains. — Warm, dry 
woollen clothing to exposed parts in 
cold weather, as a preventive. In the 
first stage, frictions with No. 63, used 
cold. When ulcers form they should 
be poulticed with bread and water for a 
day or two, and then di^ssed with cala- 
mine cerate. Or chilblains in every 
stag^, whether of simple inflammation or 
open ulcer, may alwavB be successfully 



treated by the extract of lead {Liquor 
plumbi acetatis)y used pure or applied 
on lint twice a day. 

568. Common Continued Fever.—* 
Aperients in the commencement, No. 1, 
followed by No. 7, then diaphoretics, 
No. 8, and afterwards tonics, No. 16, 
in the stage of weakness. Avoid all 
excesses. 

569. Common Cough. — The linctus, 
No. 67 or No. 68, abstinence from malt 
liquor, and protection from cold damp 
air. Avoid cold, damp, and draughts. 

570. Constipation. — The observ- 
ance of a regular period of evacuating 
the bowels, which is most proper in the 
morning after breakfast. The use of 
mild aperients. No. 62, brown bread 
instead of white. There should be an 
entire change in the dietary for a few 
days while taking opening medicine. 

571. Consumption. — The disease 
may be complicated with various mor- 
bid conditions of the lungs and heart, 
which require appropriate treatment. 
To allay the cough, No. 57 is an admi- 
rable remedy. Avoid cold, damp, ex* 
citement, and over exertion. 

572. Convulsions (Children). — 
If during teething, free lancing of the 
gums, the warm bath, cold applications 
to the head, leeches to the temples, an 
emetic, and a laxative clyster. No. 24. 

573. Croup. — Leeches to the throat, 
with hot fomentations as long as the 
attack lasts ; the emetic, No. 19, after- 
wards the aperient. No. 6. Avoid cold 
and damp. 

574. Dropsy. — Evacuate the water 
by means of No. 11, and by rubbing 
camphorated oil into the body night 
and morning. 

575. Epilepsy. — If accompanied or 
produced by fulness of the vessels of 
the head, leeches to the temples, blis- 
ters, and No. 1 and No. 7. If from 
debility or confirmed epilepsy, the mix- 
ture. No. 22. Avoid drinkitig and ex- 
citement. 

576. Eruptions ON THE Face. — The 
powder, No. 34, internally, sponging the 
face with the lotion, No. 36. Avoi4 
excesses in dieft 
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577. Erysipelas. — Aperients, if the 
batient be strong, No. 1, followed by 
No. 7, then tonics, No. 31 ; No. 31 fix)m 
the commencement in weak subjects. 

678. Faintness. — Effusion of cold 
water on the face, stimulants to the 
nostrils, pure air, and the recumbent 
position ; afterwards, avoidance of the 
exciting cause. Avoid excitement. 

679. Frost -Bite and Frozen 
Limbs. — No heating or stimulating 
liquors must be given. Kub the parts 
anected with ice, cold, or snow water, 
and lay the patient on a cold bed. 

680. Gout. — The aperients No. 1, 
followed by No. 28, bathing the parts 
with gin-and- water ; for drink, weak tea 
or coffee. Warmth by flannels. Abstain 
from wines, spirits, and animal food. 

681. Gravel. — No. 5, followed by 
No. 7, the free use of magnesia as an 
aperient. The pill No. 26. Abstain 
from fermented drinks, hard water. An- 
other form of gravel must be treated by 
mineral acids, giveii three times a day. 

* 682. Hooping Cough. — Hooping 
cough may be complicated with con- 
gestion or inflammation of the lungs, or 
convulsions, and then becomes a serious 
disease. If uncomplicated. No. 68. 

583. Hysterics. — The fit may be 
prevented by the administration of 
thirty drops of laudanum, and as many 
of ether. When it has taken place open 
the windows, loosen the tight parts of 
the dress, sprinkle cold water on the 
face, &c. A glass of wine or cold water 
when the patient can swallow. Avoid 
excitement and tight lacing. 

584. Indigestion. — The pills No. 2, 
with the mixture No. -22, at the same 
time abstinence from veal, pork, mac- 
karel, salmon, pastry, and beer; for 
drink, homoeopathic cocoa, a glass of 
cold spring water the first thing every 
morning. Avoid excesses. 

685. Inflammation of the Blad- 
der. — Bleeding, aperients No. 5 and 
No. 7, the warm bath, afterwards 
opium: the pill No. 12, three times a 
day till relieved. Avoid fermented 
liquors, &c. 

686. Inflammation of the 



Bowels. — Leeches, blisters, fomenta- 
tions, hot baths, iced drinks, the pills 
No. 33 ; move the bowels with clys" 
ters, if necessary. No. 24. Avoid cold, 
indigestible food, &c. 

607. Inflammation of the Brain. 

-Application of cold to the head, bleed- 
ing from the temples or back of the 
neck by leeches or cupping ; aperients 
No. 1, followed by No. 7 ; mA-ciiry to 
salivation. No. 18. Avoid excitement, 
study, intemperance. 

608. Inflammation of the Kid* 
NEY8. — Bleeding from the arm, leeches 
over the seat of pain, aperients No. 5, 
followed by No. 64, the warm bath. 
Avoid violent exercise, rich living. 

689. Inflammation of the Liver. 
— Leeches over the ri^ht side, the seat 
of pain, blisters, aperients No. 1, fol- 
lowed by No. 7, afterwards the pilk 
No. 23, till the gums are slightly tender. 
Avoid cold, damp, intemperance, and 
anxietv. 

690. Inflammation of the Lunos. 
— Bleeding from the arm or over the 
painful part of the chest by leeches, 
succeeded by a blister ; the demulcent 
mixture. No. 17, to allay the cough, 
with the powders No. 18. Avoid cold, 
damp, and draughts. 

691. Inflammation of the Sto- 
mach. — Leeches to the pit of the sto- 
mach, followed by fomentations, cold 
iced water for drink, bowels to be 
evacuated by clysters ; abstinence from 
all food except cold gruel, fliilk and 
water, or tea. Avoid excesses, and con- 
diments. 

692. Inflammatory Sore Throav. 
— Leeches and blisters externally, ape- 
rients No. 1, followed by No. 7, gar- 
gle to clear the throat, No. 20. Avcad 
cold, damp, and draughts. 

593. Inflamed Eyes. — The bowels 
to be regulated by No. 5, a small blis- 
ter behmd the ear or on the nape of 
the neck — ^the eye to be bathed with 
No. 39. 

694. Influenza. — No. 4 as an" 
aperient and diaphoretic. No. 17 to 
allay fever and cough. No. 31 as ft 
tonic, when weakness only remainA. 
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Avoid cold and damp, use clothing 
suited to the changes of temperature. 

595. Intermittent Fever, or 
Ague. — Take No. 16 during the in- 
termission of the paroxysm of the fever ; 
keeping the bowels free with a wine- 
j^ass of No. 7. Avoid had air, stagnant 
pools, &c. 

696. ircH. — The ointment of No. 
82, or lotion No. 33. 

597. Jaundice. — The pills No. 1, 
afterwards the mixture No. 7, drink- 
ing freely of dandelion tea. 

598. Looseness op the Bowels 
(English Cholera). — One pill No. 23, 
repeated if necessary; afterwards the 
mixture No. 25. Avoid unripe fruits, 
•cid drinks, ginger beer; wrap flannel 
•round the abdomen. 

599. Measles. — A well- ventilated 
loom, aperients No. 4, with No. 17 
to allav the cough and fever. 

600. Menstruation (Excessive). 
— No. 47 during the attack, with rest 
in the recimibent position; in the inter- 
vals. No. 46. 

601. Menstruation (Scanty). — In 
strong patients, cupping the loins, ex- 
ercise in the ox>en air, 47, the feet in 
warm water before the expected period, 
the pills No. 45 ; in weak subjects. 
No: 46. Gentle and regular exercise. 
Avoid hot rooms, and too much sleep. 

602. Menstruation (Painful). — 
No. 48 during the attack; in the 
intervals. No. 45 twice a week, with 
No. 46. Avoid cold, mental excite- 
ment, &c. 

603. Mumps. — Fomentation with a 
decoction of camomiles and poppy 
heads ; No. 4 as an aperient, and 
No. ^ 9 during the stage of fever. 
Avoid cold, and attend to the regularity 
jf the bowels. 

^ 604. Nervousness. — Cheerfiil so- 
ciety, early rising, exercise in the open 
tir, particularly on horseback, and No. 
15. Avoid excitement, study, and late 



605. Palpitation op the Heart. 
^*Ibe piDs No. 2, with the^ mixture 
Vo. 15. 

606, PiLBS^r— The paste No. 38, at 



I the same time a regulated diet. When 
the piles are external, or can be reached, 
one or two irpplications of the extract 
of lead, with an occasional dose oi 
lenitive electuary, will generally suc- 
ceed in curing them. 

607. QuiNSEY. — A blister applied 
all round the throat: an emetic, No. 19, 
commonly succeeds in breaking tho 
abscess ; afterwards the gargle No. 20. 
Avoid cold and damp. 

'608. Kheumatism. — Bathe the af- 
fected parts with No. 27, and take 
internally No. 28, with No. 29 at bed- 
time, to ease pain, &c. Avoid damp and 
cold, wear flannel. 

609. Rickets.— The powder No. 
37, a dry, pure atmosphere, a nourish- 
ing diet. 

610. Ringworm. — The lotion No. 
36^ with the occasional use of tho 
powder No. 5. Fresh air and clean- 
liness. 

611. Scarlet Fever. — Well ven- 
tilated room, sponging the body when 
hot with cold or tepid vinegar, or spirit 
and water; aperients. No. 4; diapho- 
retics. No. 8. If dropsy succeed tho 
disappearance of the eruption, frequent 
purging with No. 5, succeeded by 
No. 7. 

612. Scrofula. — Pure air, light but 
warm clothing, diet of fresh animal 
food ; bowels to be regulated by No. 6 
and No. 30, taken regularly for a con- 
siderable time. 

613. Scurvy. — Fresh animal and 
vegetable food, and the free use of ripe 
fruits and lemon juice. Avoid cold and 
damp. 

614. Small-Pox. — A well- venti- 
lated apartment, mild aperients; if fever 
be present. No. 7, succeeded by diapho- 
retics No. 8i and tonics No. 16 in 
the stage of debility, or decline of the 
eruption. 

615. St. Vitus's Dance. — Tha 
occasional use, in the coijimencement, 
of No. 5, followed by No. 7, afterwards 
No. 61. 

616. THEusa.— One of the powders 
No. 6 every other night ; in the intervals 
a dessertspoonful of the mixture Jo. 2A 
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three times a day; white spots to be 
dressed with the noney of borax. 

617. TicDoLOREux. — Regulate the 
bowels '^•ith ^o. 3, and take in the 
intervals of pain No. 31. Avoid cold, 
damp, and mental anxiety. . 

618. Toothache. — Continue the 
use of No. 3 for a few alternate days. 
Apply liquor ammonia to reduce the 
pain, and wh^n that is accomplished, 
fill the decayed spots with silver suc- 
cerlaneum without delay, or the pain 
will return. A drop of creosote, or a 
few dropa of chloroform on cotton, 
applied to the tooth, or a few grains of 
camphor placed in the decayed opening, 
or ramphor moistened with turpentine, 
will often afford instant relief. 

619. Typhus Fb^-er. — Sponging 
the body with cold or tepid water, a 
well-ventilated apartment, cold applica- 
tions to the head and temples. Aperients 
No. 4, with refrigerants No. 9 ; tonics 
No. 16 in the stage of debility. 

620. Water on the Brain. — 
Local bleeding by means of leeches, 
blisters, aperients No. 5, and mer- 
curial medicines No. 18. 

621. Whites.— The mixture No. 43, 
with the injection No. 44. Clothing 
light but warm, moderate exercise in 
the open air, country residence. 

622. Worms in the Intestines. — 
The aperient No. 5 followed by No. 7, 
afterwards the free use of lime water 
and milk in equal parts, a pint daily. 
Avoid unwholesome food. 

623. Prescriptions. 

To be uted in the Caeett enumerated under 
fhe head ** Dieeaeet." 

624. The following prescriptions, 
originally derived from various pre- 
Bcribers' Pharmacopoeias, embody the 
favourite remedies employed by the 
most eminent physicians : — 

1. Take of powdered aloes, nine 
grains; extract of colocynth, compound, 
eighteen grains ; calomel, nine grains i 
tartrate of antimony, two grains; 
mucilage, sufficient to make a mass, 
which is to be divided into tax, pUls; 
Vo to be taken «very twenty-four 



hours, till they act thoroughly on the 
bowels: in cases of inflammation, 
apoplexy, &c. 

2. Powdered rhubarb, Socotrine aloes, 
and gum mastiche, each one scruple; 
make into twelve pills : one before and 
one after dinner. 

3. Compound extract of colocynth, 
extract of jalap, and Castile soap, of 
each one scruple; make into twelve 
pills. 

4. James's powder, five grains; calo- 
mel, three grains: in fevers, for adults. 
For children, the following : — Powdered 
camphor, one scruple; calomel and 
powered scaiAmony, of each nine 
grains; James's powder, six grains; 
mix, and divide in'^o six powders. Half 
of one powder twice a day for an infant 
a year old; a vhole powder for two 
years; and for four years, the same 
three times a day. 

5. James's powder, six grains ; pow- 
dered jalap, ten grains ; mix, and divide 
into three or four powders, according to 
the child's age : in .one powder if for 
an adult. ^ 

6. Powdered rhubarb, four grains; 
mercury and chalk, three"gTains; ginger, 
in powder, one grain : an alterative ape- 
rient for children. 

7. Dried sulphate of magnesia, six 
drachms; sulphate of soda, three drachms ; 
infusion of senna, seven ounces ; tinc- 
ture of jalap, and compound tincture of 
cardamoms, eaeh half an ounce : in acute 
diseases generally ; take two table- 
spoonfuls every four hours till it operates 
freely. 

8. Nitrate of potass, one drachm and 
a half; spirits of nitric ether, half an 
ounce ; camphor mixture, and the spirit 
of mindererus, each four ounces: in 
fevers, &c. ; two tablespoonfuls three 
times a day, and for children a dessert- 
spoonful every four hours. 

9. Spirit of nitric ether,three drachms; 
dilute nitric acid, two drachms : syrupy 
three drachms ; camphor mixture,^ leyen 
ounces : in fevers, &c., with dehSJty ; 
dose as last. 

10. Spirit of mindererus and camphor 
mixture.of each three ounces and a half; 
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vine of antimony, one drachm and ahalf ; 
wine of ipecacuanha, one drachm and a 
half ; syrup of tolu, half an ounce : dose 
as last. 

U. Decoction of broom, half a pint ; 
cream of tartar, one ounce ; tincture of 
squills, two drachms: in dropsies; a 
third part three times a day. 

12. Pills of soap and opiimi,' five 
grains for a dose, as directed. 

13. Compoimd powder of ipecacu- 
anha, seven to twelve grains for a dose, 
as directed. 

14. Battley*s solution of opium, from 
ten to forty drops; camphor mixture, 
an ounce and a half: in a draught at 
bedtime. 

15. Ammoniated tincture of valerian, 
six drachms ; camphor mixture, seven 
ounces: a fourth part three times a 
day; in spasmodic and hysterical dis- 
orders. 

16. Disulphate of quina, half a drachm ; 
dilute sulphiuic acid, twenty drops ; 
compound infusion or roses, eight 
ounces: two tablespoonfuls every four 
hours, in intermittent and other fevers, 
during the absence of the paroxysm. 

17. Almond mixture, seven ounces 
and ahalf ; wine of antimony and ipeca- 
cuanha, of each one drachm and a half: a 
tablespoonf ul every four hours ; in cough 
with fever, &c. 

18. Calomel, one grain; powdered 
white sugar, two grains; to make a 
powder to be placed on the tongue every j 
two or three nours. Should the calo- 
mel act on the bowels, powdered kino is 
to be substituted for the sugar. 

19. Antimony and ipecacuanha wines, 
of each an ounce; a teaspoonful every 
ten minutes till it Tomits : but for an 
adult a large tablespoonful to be taken. 

20. Compound infusion of roses, seven 
ounces ; tincture of myrrh, one ounce. 

21. Becoction of bark, six ounces; 
aromatic confection, one drachm ; tinc- 
ture of opium, five drops. 

22. Inhision of orange i>eel, seven 
•oDces; tinctnre of hops, half an 
ounce; and a drachm of carbonate of 
loda : two tablespoonfuls twice a day. 
Or, jTffn^nn ot Tueriany^even ounces ; 



carbonate of ammonia, two scruples; 
compound tincture of bark, six dracnms; 
spirits of ether, two drachms: one 
tablespoonful every twenty- four hours.. 

23. Blue pill, four grains; opium, 
half a grain : to be taken three times a 
day. 

24. For a Clyster.— A pint and a 
half of gruel or fat broth, a tablespoonful 
of castor oil, one of common salt, and a 
lump of butter; mix, to be injected 
slowly. A third of this quantity enough 
for an infant. 

25. Chalk mixture, seven ounces; 
aromatic and opiate confection, of each 
one drachm; tincture of catechu, six 
draehms : two tablespoonMs every two 
hours. 

26. Carbonate of soda, powdered 
rhubarb, and Castile soap, each one - 
drachm; make thirty-six pills; thre« 
twice a day. 

27. Lotion. — Common salt, one 
ounce; distilled water, seven ounces; 
spirits of wine, one ounce : mix. 

28. Dried sulphate of magnesia, six 
drachms ; heavy carbonate of magnesia, 
two drachms ; wine of colchicum, two 
drachms ; water, eight ounces : take two 
tablespoonfuls every four hours. 

29. Compound powder of ipeca- 
cuanha, ten grains; powdered guaiacum, 
four grains : in a powder at bedtime. 

30. Brandish's solution of potash; 
thirty drops twice a day in a wineglass 
of beer. . 

31. Disulphate of quina, half a 
drachm ; dilute sulphiuic acid, ten drops ; 
compound infusion of roses, eight ounces : 
two tablespoonfuls every four hours, and 
as a tonic in the stage of weakness sue- 
ceedingfever. 

32. Flowejs of sulphur, two ounces ; 
hog*s lard, four ounces ; white hellebore 
powder, half an ounce ; oil of lavender, 
sixty drops. 

33. Hydriodate of potass, two 
drachms; distilled water, eight ounces. 

34. Flowers of sulnhur, half a 
drachm ; carbonate of soda, a scruple ; 
tartarized antimony, one-eighth of a 
grain : one powder, night and morning, 
in eruptions of the skm or fai>«. 
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35. Milk of bitter almonds, seven 
ounces; bichloride of mercury, four 
grains ; spirits of rosemary, one ounce : 
bathe the eruption with this lotion three 
times a day. 

36. Sulphate of zinc, two scruples ; 
sugar of lead, fifteen grains ; distilled 
water, six ounces : theparts to be washed 
vrith the lotion two or three times a day. 

37. Carbonate of iron, six grains; 
powdered rhubarb, four grains: one 
powder night and morning. 

38. Elecampane powder, two ounces ; 
sweet fennel-seed powder, three oimces ; 
black pepper powder, one ounce ; puri- 
fied honey, and brown sugar, of each 
two ounces : the size of a nutmeg, two 
or three' times a day. 

39. Sulphate of zinc, twelve grains ; 
wine of opium, one drachm ; rose water, 
six ounces. 

40. Common salt, one ounce ; water, 
four oui^es ; spirits of wine and vine- 
gar, each two ounces: the parts to be 
bathed or robbed with this lotion fre- 
quently. 

41. Spirit of wine and distilled vine- 
gar, each one oimce ; rose water, six 
ounces : the parts to be kept constantly 
damp with the lotion. 

42. Linseed oil and lime water, equal 
quantities; anoint the injured parts ire- 
quently with a featjier. 

43. Sulphate of magnesia, six 
drachms ; sulphate of iron, ten grains ; 
diluted sulphuric acid, forty drops ; tinc- 
ture of cardamoms (compound), half an 
ounce; water, seven ounces: a fourth 
part night and morning. 

44. Decoction of ode bark, a pint ; 
dried alum, half an oimce : for an injec- 
tion, a syringeful to be used night and 
morning. 

45. Compound gamboge pill, and a 
pill of assafoetida and aloes, of each half 
a drachm : make twelve pills ; two twice 
or three times a week. ^ 

46. Griffiths' mixturo — one table- 
spoonfdl three times a day. 

47. Ergot of rye, five grains; in a 
powder, to be taken every four hours. 

48. Powdered opium, half a grain ; 
camphor, two grains ; in a pill; to be 



taken every three Or four hours whilst 
in pain. 

49. Balsam of copaiba, half an oimce; 
powdered cubebs, half an ounce ; solu- 
tion of potass, three drachms ; powdered 
acacia, two drachms; laudanum, twenty 
drops ; cinnamon water; seven oimces ; 
one tal^espoonful three times a day. 

50. Tartarized antimony, two grains ; 
sulphate of magnesia, six drachms; 
nitrate of potass, one drachm ; compound 
tincture of cardamoms, half an ounce ; 
water, eight ounces. 

51. Lime water, two ounces; calo- 
mel, one* scruple : make a lotion, to be 
applied by means of soft lint. 

52. Blue piU, five grains ; powdered 
opium, half a grain : two pills at night 
and one in the morning. 

53. Biniodide of mercury, two grains; 
hydriodateofpotass, one drachm; extract 
of sarsaparilla, one ounce ; water, eight 
ounces : one tablespoonfril diiee times a 
day. 

54. Sulphate of zinc, twenty-four 
grains, in a wineglass of water ; to be 
given for an emetic, and repe-ated if 
necessary. 

55. Dill water, one and a half ounces ; 
volatile tincture of valerian, twenty 
drops ; tincture of castor, one drachm ; 
spirits of sulphuric ether, twenty 
drops: make a draught, to be taken 
three times a day. 

56. Syrup of poppies, oxymel of 
squills, of each one ounce ; solution of 
potass, two drachms : a teaspoonful fre- 
quently. 

57. Syrup of Jbalsam of tolu, two 
ounces; the muriate of morphia, two 
grains ; muriatic acid, twenty drops : a 
teaspoonful t-wice a day. 

58. Salts of tartar, two scniples/ 
twenty grains of powdered cochineal; 
\ lb. of honey; water, half a pint: 
boil, and give a tablespoonful three times 
a day. 

59. Calomel, ten grains; Castile.soap, 
extract of jtJap, extract of colocynth, 
of each one scruple ; oil of juniper, five 
drops : make into fifteen pills ; one three 
times a day. 

60. Infusion of orange peel, eight 
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wmces ; carbonate of soda, one drachm ; 
and compound tincture of cardamoms, 
half an ounce: take a tablespoonful 
three times a day, succeeding the pills. 

61. Carbonate of iron, three ounces; 
Bvrup of ginger, sufficient to make an 
electuary : a teaspoonful three times a 
day.^ 

62. Take of Castile soap, compound 
extract of colocynth, compound rhubarb 
pill, and the extract of jalap, of each 
one scruple ; oil of carraway, ten drops : 
make into twenty pills, and take one 
after dinner every day whilst necessary. 

63. Spirit of rosemary, five parts ; 
spirit of wine, or spirit of turpentine, 
one part. 

64. Take of thick mucilage, one 
ounce ; castor oil, twelve drachms ; 
make into an emulsion : add mint water, 
four oimces; spirit of nitre, three 
dfiichms ; laudanum, one drachm ; mix- 
ture of squills, one drachm ; and syrup, 
seven drachms : mix ; two tablespoon- 
fills every six hours. 

625. Medicines (Aperient).— 
In the spring time of the year, the judi- 
cious use of aperient medicines is much 
to be commended. 

626. Spring Aperients. -- For 
children, an excellent medicine is — i. 
Brimstone and treacle, prepared by mix- 
ing an ounce and a half of sulphur, and 
hjdf an ounce of cream of tartar, with 
eight ounces of treacle ; and, according 
to the age of the child, giving from a 
small teaspoonful to a dessertspoonful, 
early in the momiug, two or three times 
a week. As this sometimes produces 
sickness, the following may be -ised : — 
ii. Take of powdered Rochelle salts one 
drac:hm and a half, powdered jalap and 
powdered rhubarb each fifteen grcins, 
ginger two grains ; mix. Dose for a dii'A 
above five years, one small teaspoonful; 
above ten years, a large teaspoonful ; 
above fifteen, half the whole, or two 
teaspoon^ils ; and for a person above 
twenty, three teaspoonfuls, or the 
whole, as may be required by the 
liabit of the person. This medicine 
may be dissolved in warm water, mint, 
w common tea. The powd-Dr can be 



kept for use in a wide-mouthed bottle, 
and be in readiness for any emergency. 
The druggist may be directed to treble 
or quadruple the quantities, as conve- 
nient. 

627. Aperient Pills. — To iome 
adults all liquid medicines produce 
such nausea that pills are the only 
form in which aperients can be exhi- 
bited ; the following is a useful formula-. 
— iii. Take of compound rhubarb pill a 
drachm and one scruple, of powdered 
ipecacuanha ten grains, and of extract 
of hyoscyamus one scruple ; mix, and 
beat into a mass, and divide into twenty- 
four pills : take one or two, or if of a 
very costive habit, three at bedtime. — 
iv. For persons requiring a more j^jower- 
ful aperient, the same formula, -v^nth 
twenty grains of compound extract of 
colocynth, will form a good purgative 
pill. The mass receiving this addition 
must be divided into thirty, instead of 
twenJy-four pills. 

628. Black Draught. — v. The 
common aperient medicine known as 
black draught is made in the folio win ij 
manner: — Take of senna leaves six 
drachms, bruised ginger half a drachm, 
sliced liquorice root four drachms, 
Epsom salts tWo and a half ounces, boiling 
water half an imperial pint. Keep this 
standing on the hob or near the fire 
for three hours, then strain, and after 
allowing it to grow cool, add of sal 
volatile one drachm and a half, of tinc- 
ture of senna, and of tincture of carda- 
moms, each half an ounco. (This mix- 
ture will keep a long time in a cool 
place.) Dose, a wineglassful for an 
adult; and two tablespoonfuls for 
young persons about fifteen years of 
age. It is not a suitable medicine for 
children. 

629. Tonic Aperient. — vi. Take 
of Epsom salts one ounce, diluted lul- 
phuric acid one drachm. Infusion of 
quassia chips half an imperial pint, 
compound tincture of rhubarb two 
drachms. Half a wineglassful for a 
dose twice ^ day. 

630. Infants' Aperient. — viL 
Take of rhubarb five grains, magnesia 
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three grains, wliite sugar a scruple^ 
grey powder five grains; mix. Dose, 
for an infant from twelve to eighteen 
months of age, from one-third to one-half 
of the whole. — viii. A useful laxative 
for children is composed of calomel 
five grains, and sugar a scruple, made 
into five powders ; half of one of these 
for a child from birth to one year, and 
a whole one from that age to thi*ee 
years. 

631. Flour of Brimstone is a 
mild aperient in doses of about a quarter 
of an ounce ; it is best taken in milk. 
Flour of brimstone, which is also called 
sublimed sulphur, *is generally put up 
in ounce packets at Id. ; its wholesale 
price is 4d. per pound. 

632. Medicines. — Preparations 
OP THEM. — The follo"«dng dii-ections 
ore of the utmost value in connection 
with the Domestic Pharmacopceia, 
Diseases, Prescriptions, and Poisons. 
They will be found most important to 
emigrants^ attendants upon the sick, and 
persons tvho reside out of the reach of 
medical aid, sailors, ^<j., ^c» They con- 
tain instructions not only fot the com- 
pounding of medicines, but most useful 
hints and cautions upon the application 
of leeches, blister^, potdtices, ^e. 

633. Articles Required for Mix- 
ing Medicines. — Three glass measures, 
one to measure ounces, another to 
measure drachms, and a measure for 
minims, drops, or small doses. A pestle 
andmortar, both of glass and Wedgwood- 
ware, a glass funnel, and glass stirring 
rods. A spatula, or flexible knife, for 
spreading ointments, making pills, &c. 
A set of scales and w^.ghts. A small 
slab of marble, slate, or porcelain, for 
making pills upon^ mixing ointments, 
&c. 

634. Medicine "Weights and Mea- 
sures. — Weights. — When you open 
your box containing the scales and 
weights, you will observe that there are 
several square pieces of brass, of dif- 
ferent sizes and thicknesses, and stamped 
with a variety of characters. These 
are the weights, which we will now 
exBlain. 



635. Medicines are made up by 
troy weight, although drugs are bought 
by avoirdupolB weight, and of course 
you know that there are only twelve 
ounces to the pound troy, which is 
marked lb.; then each ounce, whie-h 
contains eight drachms, is maiked \i. ; 
each drachm, containing three scruples, 
is marked 51. ; and each scruple of 
twenty grains is marked 9i. The grain 
weights are marked by little circles, 
fiGraiiM each circle signifying a grain. 



Each of the grain weights, in 
addition to the circles denoting 
their several weights, bears also the stamp 
of a crown. Care must be taken not tt 
mistake this for one of the numerals. 
Besides these weights you will find others 
marked 9ss, which means half a scruple ; 
5ss, meaning half a drachm ; and ^ss, 
meaning half an ounce. When there 
are ounces, drachms, or scruples, the 
number of them is shown by Roman 
figures, thus : — i. ii. iii. iv. v., &c., and 
prescriptions are written in tliis style. 

636. Measures. — Liquid medicines 
are measured by the following table : — 

1 fluid draebm. 
1 fluid oance. 
1 pint. 
4 ^on. 



60 minims 

8 fluid drachms. 
16 fluid ounces.. . 

8 pints 



are con. 

tained 

in 



And the signs which distinguish each 
are as follows : — c. means a gallon ; o, 
a pint ; fl% a fluid ounce ; ^3, a fluid 
dnichm ; and VC[, p, minim, or drop. For- 
merly drops useid to be ordered, but as 
the size of a drop must necessarily 
vary, minims are always directed to hie 
employed now for any particular medi- 
cine, although for such medicines as oil 
of cloves, essence of ginger, &c., drops 
are frequently ordered. 

637. In order that we may m£a* 
SURE Medicines accurately, thuean 
are graduated glass vessels for measur- 
ing ounces, drachms, and minims. 

638. When proper Measurss a&b 
not at hand, it is necessary to adopt 
some other method of determining t£e 
quantities required, and therefore we 
have drawn up the following table fo* 
that purpose: — 
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k tumbler. 

A. teacup .....'...., 

A wineglass 

A tablespoon .... 
^ dessertspoon . 
A teaspoon 



nsaaUy 

. contains • 

about 



10 ounces. 
^ tt 
2 .» 
4 drachms. 
2 „ 
1 » 

These quantities refer to ordinary sized 
spoons and vessels. Some cups hold 
half as much more, and some table- 
:poons contain six drachms. Manj 
persons keep a medicine-glass, which is 
graduate so as to show the number of 
spoonfuls it contains. 

639. Process of Making Me- 
dicines.— To Powder Substances. — 
Place the "ubstante in the mortar, and 
strike it gently with direct perpendi- 
cuizr blows of the pestle, untU it sepa- 
rates into several pieces, then remove 
all but a small portion, which bruise 
gently at first, and rub the pestle roimd 
and roimd the mortar, observing that 
the circles described by the pestle 
should gradually decrease in diameter, 
and then increase again, because by 
this means every part of the powder is 
subjected to the process of pulveriza- 
tion. In powdering substances, making 
emulsions, and whenever using a mortar, 
the pestle should always travel from 
the riffht to the left. 

640. Some Substances require to be 
prepared in a particular manner bef' re 
they can be powdered, or to be assisted 
by adding some other body. For ex- 
ample, camphor powders more easily 
when a few drops of spirits of wine are 
added to it ; mace, nutmegs, and such 
oily aromatic substances are better for 
the addition of a little white sugar; 
resins and gum-resins should be pow- 
derAi in a cold place, and if they are 
intended to be dissolved, a little fine 
well- washed white sand mixed with 
them assists the process of powdering. 
Tough roots, like gentian and calumba, 
should be cut into thin slices; and 
fibrous roots, like ginger, cut slanting, 
otherwise the powder will be full of 
small fibres. Vegetable matters require 
to be dried before they are powdered, 
such as peppermint, loosestrife, senna, 



I 641. Be c\reful not to poun^ 
TOO HARD in a glass, porcelain, or Wedge- 
wood- ware mortar ; they are intended 
only for substances that pulverize easily, 

• and for the purpose of mixing or incor- 
porating medicines. Never use acids 
in a marble mortar, and be sure that 
you do not powder galls or any other 
astringent substances in any but a brass 
mortar. 

642. Sifting is frequently required 
for powdered substances, and this is 
usufJly done by employing a fine sieve, 
or tjdng the powder up in a piece of 
muslin, and striking it against the left 
hand over a piece of paper. 

643. Filteuing is frequently re- 
quired for the purpose of obtaining 
clear fluids, such as infusions, eye- 
washes, and other medicines ; and it is, 
therefore, highly important to know 
how to perform this simple operation. 

; We must first of all make the filter- 
paper ; this is done by taking a square 
sheet of white blotting paper, and 
doubling it over, so as to fonii an angu- 
lar cup. We next procure a piece of 
wire, and twist it into a form to place 
the fimnel in, to prevent it passing too 
far into the neck of the bottle. Open 
out the filter-paper very carefully, and 
having placed it in the funnel, moisten Jt 
with a little water. Then place the M-ira 
in the space between the funnel and 
the bottle, and pour the liquid gent:/ 
down the side of the paper, )therwise 
the fluid is apt to burst the paper. 

644. Maceration is another pro- 
cess that is frequently required to be 
performed in making up medicines, 
and consists simply in immersing the 
medicines in cold water or spirits for a 
certain time. 

646. Digestion resembles macera- 
tion, except that the process is assisted 
by a gentle heat. The ingredients are 
placed in a fiask, such as salad oil is sold 
in, which should be fitted with a plug 
of tow or wood, and have a piece of 
wire twisted round the neck. The flask 
is held by means of the wire over the 
flame of a spirit lamp, or else placed in 
som^ sand warmed in an old iron 
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saucepan over the fire, care being taken 
not to place more of the flask below the 
sand than the portion occupied by the 
ingredients. 

646. Infusion is one of the most 
frequent operations required in making 
up medicines, its object being to ex- 
tract the aromatic and volatile prin- 
ciples of substances, that would be lost 
by decoction or digestion ; and to extract 
the soluble from the insoluble parts 
of bodies. Infusions may be made with 
cold water, in which case they 'are 
weaker, but more pleasant. The ge- 
neral method employed consists in 
slicing, bruising, or rasping the in- 
gredients first, then placing them in a 
common jug (which should be as glo- 
bular as possible), and pouring boiling 
water over them ; cover the jug with 
a cloth folded six or eight times, but 
if there be a lid to the jug so much the 
better ; when the infusion has stood 
the time directed, hold a piece of very 
coarse linen over the spout, and pour 
the liquid through it into another jug. 

647. Decoction, or boiling, is em- 
ployed to extract the mucilaginous or 
gummy parts of substances, their bitter, 
astringent, or other qualities, and is 
nothing more than boiling the in- 
gredients in a saucepan with the lid 
slightly raised. Be sure never to use 
an ii* m saucepan for astringent decoc- 
tions, such as oak-bark, galls, &c., as 
they will tiun the saucepan black, and 
»poil the decoction. The enamelled 
jBaucepans are very useful for decoc- 
tions, but an excellent plan is to put the 
ingredients into a jar and boil the jar, 
thus preparing it by a water bath, as it 
%& technically termed; or by using a 
common pipkin, which answers still 
better. No decoction should be allowed 
to boil for more than ten minutes. 

648. Extracts are made by evapo- 
^ting the liquors obtained by infusion 
or decoction, but these can be bought 
touch cheaper and better of chemists 
and druggists, and so can tinctures, 
confections, cerates and plasters, and 
syrups ; but as every one is not always 
in the neighbourhood of druggists, we 



shall give recipes for those most gene- 
rally useful, and the method of making 
them. 

649. Precautions to be ob- 
served in Giving Medicines. — 
Sex. — Mediciaes for females should 
not be so strong as those for males, 
therefore it is advisable to reduce the 
doses about one-third. 

650. Temperament. — Persons of a 
phlegmatic temperament bear stimu- 
lants and purgatives better than those 
of a sanguine temperament, therefore 
the latter require smaller doses. 

661. Habits. — Purgatives never act 
so well upon persons accustomed to 
take them, as upon those who are not, 
therefore it is better to change the form 
of purgative from piU to potion, powder 
to draught, or aromatic to saline. 
Purgatives should never be given when 
there is an irritable state of the bowels. 

662. Stimulants and Narcotics 
never act so quickly upon persons ac- 
rjustomed to use spirits freely as upon 
those who live abstemiously. 

653. Climate. — The action of me- 
dicines is modified by climate and sea- 
sons. In summer, certain medicines 
act more powerfully than in winter, 
and the same person cannot bear the 
dose in July that he could in De- 
cember. 

654. General Health. — Persons 
whose general health is good, bear 
stronger doses than the debilitated and 
those who have suffered for a long time. 

655. Idiosyncrasy. — Walker's 
Dictionary will inform you that " idio- 
syncrasy means a peculiar tempera- 
ment or disposition not common to 
people generally. For example, ^some 
persons cannot take calomel in the 
smallest dose without being salivated, 
or rhubarb without having convul- 
sions; others cannot take squills, opium, 
senna, &:c., afid this peculiarity is 
called the patient's idiosyncrasy, there- 
fore it is wrong to insist upon their 
taking these medicines. 

656. Forms rest suited for Ad- 
ministration. — Fluids act quicker thaa 
solids, and powders sooner than pills. 
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657. Best Method op Prevent- 
ing THE Nauseous Taste of Medi- 
cines. — Castor oil may be taken in 
milk, coffee, or spirit, such as brandy ; 
but the best method of covering the 
nauseous flavour is to put a table- 
spoonful of strained orange juice in a 
wine glass, pour the castor oil into the 
centre of ihe juice, and then squeeze a 
few drops of lemon juice upon the top 
of the oil. Cod liver oil may be taken, 
like castor oil, in orange ;i]ice. Pep- 
permint water almost neutralizes the 
nauseous taste of Epsom salts ; a strong 
solution of extract of liquorice, that of 
aloes ; milk, that of cinchona bark ; and 
cloves of senna. 

668. An Excellent Way to Pre- 
vent THE Taste of Medicines is to 
have the medicine in a glass, as usual, 
and a tumbler of water by the side of 
it ; take the medicine, and retain it in 
the mouth, which should be kept closed, 
and if you then commence drinking the 
water, the taste of the medicine is 
washed away. Even the bitterness of 
quinine and aloes may be prevented by 
this means. If the noslrils are firmly 
compressed by the thumb and finger of 
the left hand, while taking a nauseous 
draught, and so retained till the mouth 
has been washed out with water, the 
disajrreeable taste of the medicine will 
be quite unperceived. 

659. Giving Medicines to Per- 
sons. — Medicines should be given in 
such a maimer that the effect of the 
first dose shall not have ceased when 
the next dose is given, therefore the 
intervals between the doses should be 
regulated accordingly. 

660. Doses of Medicine for Dif- 
ferent Ages. — It must be plain to 
every one that children do not require 
such powerful medicine as adults or old 
people, and therefore it is desirable to 
nave some fixed method of determining 
or regulating the administration of doses 
of medicine. Now we will suppose 
that the dose for a full-grown person is 
one drachm, then the following propor- 
tions will be suitable for the various 
ages given ; keeping in view other cir- 



cumstances, such as sex, temperament, 
habits, climate, state of general health, 
and idiosyncrasy. 



Age. 


ProportioQ. 


Proportionate 
Dose. 


7 weeks 


one -fifteenth 


or grains 4 


7 months 


one-twelfth 


or grains 6 


Under 2 years 


one-eighth 


or grains 7| 


» 3 „ 


one-sixth 


or grains 10 


4 *> 


one-fourth 


or grains 16 


» 7 „ 


one-third 


or scruple I 


» 14 „ 


one-half 


or drachm i 


» 20 „ 


two-fifths 


or scruples 2 


above 21 „ 


the fall dose 


or drachm 1 


» 65 „ 


The inverse 


gradation 



661. Drugs, with their Proper- 
ties and Doses.— We have arranged 
the various drugs according to their 
properties, and have ^ven the doses of 
each; but in compilmg this we have 
necessarily omitted many from each 
class, because they cannot be employed 
except by a medical man. The doses 
are meant for adults. 

662. Medicines have been di- 
vided into four grand classes — 1. Gene- 
ral stimulants ; 2. Local stimulants ; 3. 
Chemical oemedies; 4. Mechanical re- 
medies. 

663. General Stimulants. — Ge- 
neral stimulants are subdivided into twa 
classes, diffusible and permanent stimu- 
lants : the first comprising narcotics and 
anti-spasmo<fics, and the second tonics 
and astringents. 

664. Narcotics are medicineswhich 
stupify and diminish the activity of the 
nervous system. Given in small doses, 
they generally act as stimulants, but 
an increased dose produces a sedative 
effect. Under this head we include 
alcohol, camphor, ether, the hop, and 
opium. 

665. Alcohol, or rectified spirit, is 
a very powerful stimulant, and is never 
used as a remedy without being diluted 
to the degree called proof spirit; and 
even then it is seldom used mtemally. 
It is used externally in restrahiing bleed- 
ing, when there is not any vessel of 
importance woimded. It is a^lso i^d as 

B 2 
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a lotion to bums, and is applied by 
dipping a piece of lint into the spirit, and 
laying it over the part. Freely diluted 
(one part to eighteen) with water, it 
forms a useful eye-wash in the last 
itage of ophthalmia. Used internally , 
it acts as a very useful stimulant when 
diluted and taken moderately, increasing 
the general excitement, and giving 
energy to the muscular fibres; hence it 
becomes very useful in certain cases of 
debility, especially in habits disposed to 
create acidity; and in the low stage of 
typhus fevers. Dose. — It is impossible to 
fix anything like a dose for this remedy, 
as much will depend upon the indivi- 
dual; but diluted with water and 
sweetened with sugar, from half an 
ounce to two ounces may be given 
three or four times a day. In cases of 
extreme debility, however, much will 
depend upon the disease. Caution. — Re- 
member that alcohol is an irritant j?owo», 
and that the indulgence in its use daily 
originates dyspepsia, or indigestion, and 
many other serious complaints. * Of all 
kinds of spirits the best as a tonic and 
stomachic is brandy. 

66.6. Camphor is not a very steady 
stimulant, as its effect is transitory ; but 
in large doses it acts as a narcotic, 
abating pain and inducing sleep. In mo- 
derate doses it operates as a diaphoretic, 
diuretic, and anti-spasmodic, increasing 
the heat of the body, allajdng irritation 
and spasm. It is used externally as a 
Uniment when dissolved in oil, alcohol, 
or acetic acid, being employed to allay 
rheumatic pains; and it is also useful as 
an embrocation in sprains, bruises, chil- 
blains, and, when combined with opium, 
it has been advantageously employed in 
<flatulent colic, and severe diarrhoea, 
being rubbed over the bowels. When 
reduced to a fine powder, by the additibn 
of a little spirit of wine and friction, it 
is very useful as a local stimulant to 
indolent ulcers, especially when they 
discharge a foul kind of matter; a pinch 
is taken between the finger and thumb, 
f.ad sprinkled into the ulcer, which is 
then dressed' as usual. When dissolved 
i» oil of turpentine, and a few drops are 



placed in a hollow tooth and covered 
with jeweller's wool, or scraped lint, it 
gives almost instant relief to toothache. 
Used internally, it is apt to excite nausea, 
and even vomiting, especially wh§n 
^ven in the solid form. As a stimulant 
it is of great service in all low fevers, 
malignant measles, malignant sore 
throat, and confluent small-pox ; and 
when combined with opium and bark, 
it is extremely useful in checking the 
progress of malignant ulcers, .and 
gangrene. As a narcotic it is very 
useftil, because it allays pain and irri- 
tation, without increasing the pulse 
very much. When powdered and 
sprinkled upon the surface of a bUster, 
it prevents the cantharides acting in a 
peculiar and painful manner upon the 
bladder. Combined with senna, it in- 
creases its purgative properties ; and it 
is also used to correct the nausea pro- 
duced by squills, and the irritating 
effects of drastic purgatives and meze- 
reon. JDose, from four grains to half a 
scruple^ repeated at short intervals when 
used in small doses, and long intervals 
when employed in large doses. Poses of 
the various preparations. — Camphor mix- 
ture, from half an ounce to three ounces ; 
compoimd tincture of camphor {pare- 
gorie elixir), from fifteen minima to two 
drachms. Caution. — ^When given in an 
overdose it acts as a poison, producing vo- 
miting, giddiness, delirium, convulsions, 
and sometimes death. Opium is the 
best antidote for camphor, whether in 
excess or taken as a poison. Mode of 
exhibition. — It may be rubbed up 
with almond emulsion, or mucilage, or 
the yolk of eggs, and by this means 
suspended in water, or combined with 
chloroform as a mixture, in which form 
it is a Valuable stimulant in cholera and 
other diseases. {See Mixtuees.) 

667. Ether is a diffusible stimu- 
lant, narcotic and anti-spasmodic. Sul- 
phuric Ether is used externally both as 
a stimulant and a refrigerant. In tbo 
former case its evaporation is prevented 
by covering a rag moistened with it witih 
oiled silk, in order to relieve headache ; 
and in the latter case it is allowed to 
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evaporate, and thus produce coldness: 
hence it is applied over scalded surfaces 
bymeans of rags dipped in it. As a local 
d^tplicatioriy it has been found to afford 
idmoet instant relief in earache, when 
combined with almond oil, and dropped 
into the ear. Internally, it is used 
as a stimidant and narcotic in low 
fevers and cases of great exhaustion. 
Dose, from fifteen Tninima to half a 
drachm, repeated at short intervals, as 
its effects soon pass off. It is usually 
given in a little camphor julep, or 
water. 

668. Nitric Ether is a refrigerant, 
diuretic, and anti-spasmodic, and is well 
known as " sweet spirit of nitre.'* Used 
externally, its evaporation relieves head- 
ache, and it is sometimes applied to 
Imms. Internally, it is used to relieve 
nausea, flatulence, and thirst in fevers ; 
also as a diuretic. Dose, from ten 
minims to one drachm. 

669. Compound Spirit op Sul- 
yHTJRic Ether is a very useful stimu- 
lant, narcotic, and anti-spasmodic. Used 
internally in cases of great exhaustion, 
attended with irritability. Dose, from 
half a drachm to two drachms, in cam- 

Ehor julep. When combined with 
mdanum, it prevents the nauseating 
effects of the opium, and acts more 
beneficially as a narcotic. 

670. The Hop is a narcotic, tonic, 
and diuretic ; it reduces the frequency 
of the pulse, and does not affect the head, 
like most anodynes. Used externally, it 
acts as an anodyne and discutient, and 
IB usefril aa a fomentation for painful 
tumours, rheumatic pains in the joints, 
and severe contusions. A pillow stuffed 
with hops acts as a narcotic. When 
the powder is mixed with lard, it 
acts as 'an anodyne dressing in painful 
ulcers. Dose, of the extract, firom five 
grains to one scruple ; of the tincture, 
nt)m half a drachm to two drachms; 
of the powder, frx)m three grains to one 
scruple ; of the infusion, half an oxmce 
to one and a half ounce. 

671. Opium is a stimulant, narcotic, 
and anodyne. Used externally it acts 
almost as well as when taken into the 



stomach, and without affecting the head 
or causing nausea. Applied to irritable 
ulcers in the form of tincture, it pro- 
motes their cure, and allays pain. 
Cloths dipped in a strong solution, and 
applied over painful bruises, tumours, 
or inflamed iomts, allay pain. A small 
piece of solid opium stiiffed into a hollow 
tooth relieves toothache. A weak solu- 
tion of opium forms a valuable coUv- 
rium in ophthalmia. Two drops of the 
wine pf opium dropped into the eye, 
acts as an excellent stimulant in blood- 
shot eye; or after long-continued in- 
flammation, it is useful in strengthen- 
ing the eye. Applied as a liniment, in 
combination with ammonia and oil, or 
with camphorated spirit, it relieves 
muscular pain. When combined with 
oil of turpentine, it is useful as a lini- 
ment in spasmodic colic. Used internally, 
it acts as a very powerful stimulant; 
then as a s^tive, and finally as an 
anodyne and narcotic, allaying pain in 
the most extraordinary manner, by act- 
ing directly upon the nervous syotem. 
In acute rheumatism it is a most excel- 
lent medicine when combined with 
calomel and tartrate of antimony ; but 
its exhibition requires the judicious care 
of a medical man. Doses of the variou$ 
preparations. — Confection of opium, 
frx)m five grains to half a drachm ; ex^ 
tract of opium, from one to five groins 
(this is a valuable form, as it does not 
produce so much after derangement of 
the nervous system as solid opium) ; 
pills of soap and opium, from five to ten 
trains; compound ipecacuanha powder 
(" Dover's Powder**), from ten to fifteen 
grains ; compound kino powder, from five 
to fifteen grains ; wine of opium, from 
ten minims to one drachm. Caution.^^ 
Opium is a powerful poison when taken 
in too large a quantity {See Poisons), 
and therefore should be used with ex- 
treme caution. It is on this account 
that we have oinitted some of its pre- 
parations. The best antidote for opium 
is camphor. 

672. Anti-Spasmodics are medi- 
cines which possess the power of over- 
coming the sDasms of l£e (aufioles, or 
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allaying any seyere pain which is not 
attended by^ inflammation. The class 
includes a great many, but the most 
safe and serviceable are ammonia, 
assafoetida, galbanum, valerian, bark, 
ether, camphor, opium, and chloro- 
form ; with the minerals, oxide of zinc 
and calomel. 

673. Ammonia, or " Volatile 
Salt," is an anti-spasmodic, antacid, 
stimulant, and diaphoretic. Used exier' 
nallyy combined with oil, it forms a cheap 
and usefid liniment, but it should be 
dissolved in proof spirit before the oil is 
added. One part of this salt, and three 
parts of extract of belladonna, mixed and 
spread upon leather, makes an excellent 
plaster for relieving rheumatic pains. As 
a local stimulant it is well known, as re- 
gards its effects in hysterics, faintness, 
and lassitude, when applied to the nose, 
as common smelling salts. It is used 
internally as an adjunct to infusion of 
gentian in dyspepsia or indigestion, and 
in moderate doses in gout. Dose, from 
five to fifteen grains. Caution, — Over- 
doses act as a narcotic and irritant 
poison. 

674. Bicarbonate op Ammonia, 
USED internally the same as the 
"volatile salt." 2>ow, from six to 
twelve grains. It is firequently com- 
bined with Epsom salts. 

675. Solution op Sesquicar- 
BONATE op Ammonia, used the same as 
the " volatile salt." Dose^ from half a 
drachm to one drachm, combined with 
fome milky fiuid, like almond emulsion. 

676. AssAFCETiDA is an anti-spas- 
modic, expectorant, excitant, and anthel- 
mintic. Used internally y it is extremely 
Useful ,in dyspepsia, flatulent colic, 
hysteria, and nervous diseases; and 
where there are no inflammatory symp- 
toms, it is an excellent remedy in hoop- 
ing cough and asthma. Used locally as 
an enema, it is useful in flatulent colic, 
and convulsions that come on through 
teething. Doses of various preparations. 
-—Solid gwHy from five to ten grains as 
pills; mixturey from half an ounce to 
one ounce ; tincture, from fifteen TniniTng 
to one drachm; ammoniated tincture, 



frt)m twenty m;nimB to one drachm. 
Caution. — "Neier give it when inflamma- 
tion exists. 

677. Galbanum is stimulant, anti- 
spasm3Qic, expectorant, and deobstnient. 
Used externally, it assists in dispelling 
indolent tumours when spread upon, 
leather as a plaster, andis useful in weak- 
ness of the legs from rickets, being ap- 
plied as n plastier to the loins. Employed 
internally, it is useful in chronic or old- 
standing rheumatism and hysteria. Doses 
of preparations. — Of the yum, from ten 
to fifteen grains as pills ; tincture, from 
fifteen minims to one drachm. It may 
be made into an emulsion with mucilage 
and water. 

678. Valerian is a powerful anti- 
spasmodic, tonic, and excitant, acting 
chiefly on the nervous centres. Used 
internally, it is employed in hysteria,, 
nervous languors, and spasmodic com- 
plaints generally. It is useful in low 
fevers. Doses of various preparatiotis, 
—Powder, from ten grains to half a 
drachm, tiiree or four tmiesji day ; tinC' 
ture, from two to four drachms ; aimno* 
niated tincture, from one to two drachms ; 
infusion, from two to three ounces, or 
more. 

679. Barx, or, as it is commonlj 
called, "Peruvian Bark," is an anti- 
spasmodic, tonic, astringent, and sto- 
machic. Used externally, it is an ex- 
cellent detergent for foul ulcers, and 
those that heal slowly. Used internally, 
it is particularly valuable in intermittent 
fever or ague, malignant measles, dy- 
sentery, diarrhoea, intermittent rheuma- 
tism, St. Vitus' dance, indigestion, nerr 
vous afiections, malignant sore throat, 
and erysipelas; its use being indicated 
in all cases of debility. Doses of it* 
preparations. — Tiotpd&r, from five grains 
to two drachms, mixed in wine, water, 
milk, syrup, or solution of liquorice; 
infusion, fix)m one to three ounces ; d^ 
coetion, from odb to three ounces ; <tn^ 
ture and compound tincture, each frooi 
one to three drachms. Caution. — If it 
causes oppression at the stomach, com* 
bine it with an aromatic ; if it causes 
vomiting, give it in wine qf soda water; 
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if it purges, give opium ; and if it con- 
stipates, give rhubarb. 

680. Ether (Sulphuric) is given 
internally as an anti-spasmodic in diffi- 
cult breathing and spasmodic asthma ; 
also in hysteria, cramp of the stomach, 
hiccough, locked jaw, and cholera. It 
is useful in checking sea-sickness. Dose^ 
from twenty minims to one drachm. 
Caution. — An overdose produces apo- 
plectic symptoms. 

681. Camphor is given internally as 
an anti-spasmodic in hysteria, cramp in 
the stomach, flatulent colic, 'and St. 
Vitus' dance. Dose, from two to twenty 
grains. 

682. Otium is employed internally 
in spasmodic affections, such as cholera, 
spasmodic asthma, hooping cough, fla- 
tolent colic, and St. Vitus' dance. Bosey 
fttnn one-sixth of a grain to two grains 
of the solid opium, according to the 



683. OxiDB OF Zmc is an anti-spas- 
modic, astringent, and tonic. Used ex- 
temallyy as an ointment, it forms an 
excellent astringent in affections of the 
eyelids, arising froih relaxation; or as a 
powder, it is an excellent detergent 
for ucnhealthy ulcers. Used intemallj/, 
it has proved efficacious in St. Vitus' 
dance, and some other spasmodic affec- 
tions. Doae, frbm one to six grains, 
twice a day. 

684. CTalomel is an anti-spasmodic, 
alterative deobstruent, purgative, and 
errhine. UsedmtemaUf/yOomhmedwitli 
opium, it acts as an anti-spasmodic in 
locked jaw, cholera, and many other spas- 
modic affections. As an alterative and 
deobstruent, it has been found useful in 
leprosy and itch, when combined with 
antimonials and guaiacum, and in en- 
largement of the liver and glandular 
affections. It acts beneficially in drop- 
mes, by producing watery motions. In 
t^huB it is of great benefit when com- 
bmed with antimonials ; and it may be 
given as a purgative in almost any 
disease, provided there is not any in- 
flammation of the bowels, irritability of 
the system, or great debility. Do80y as 
a deoostruent and alterative, from one to 



five grains, daily ; as a cathartic, fix)m 
five to fifteen grains ; to produce ptya- 
lism, or salivation, frx)mone to two grams, 
in a pill, with a quarter of a grain of 
opium, night and morning. Caution. — • 
When taking calomel, exposure to cold 
or dampness should be giiarded against, 
as such an imprudence would bring out 
an eruption of the skin, attended with 
fever. When this does occur, leave off 
the calomel, and give bark, wine, and 
purgatives ; take a warm bath t\Vice a 
day, and powder the surface of the body » 
with powdered starch. 

685. Tonics are given to improve 
the tone of the system, and restore the 
natural energies and general strength 
of the body. They consist of bark, 
quassia, gentian, camomile, worm- 
wood, and angostura bark. 

686. Quassia is a simple tonic, and 
can be used with safety by any one, as 
it does not increase the animal heat, or 
quicken the circulation. Used internally , 
in the form of infusion, it has been 
found of great benefit in indigestion 
and nervous irritability, and is useful 
after bilious fevers and diarrhoea. Dose 
of the infusion^ fix)m one and a half to 
two ounces, three times a day. 

687. Oentian is an excellent tonic 
and stomachic ; but when given in 
large doses, it acts as an aperient. It 
is used internally in all cases of general 
debility, and when combined with 
bark, is used in intermittent fevers. It 
has also been employed in indigestion, 
and it is sometimes used, combined 
with volatile salt, in that disease ; but 
at other times alone, in the form of in- 
fusion. After diarrhoea, it proves a 
useful tonic. Used externallf/, its in- 
fusion is sometimes applied to foul 
ulcers. Dose, of the infusioriy one and 
a half to two ounces ; of the tincture^ 
one to four drachms; of the extract, 
from ten to thirty grains. 

688. Camomile. — The flowers of 
the ccunomUe are tonic, slightly ano- 
dyne, anti-spasmodic, and emetic 
They are used externally as fomenta- 
tions, in colic, faceache, and tumours, 
and to unhealthy ulcers. They are 
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used intern ally in the form of infusion, 
with carbonate of soda, ginger, and other 
stomachic remedies, in dyspepsia, flatu- 
lent colic, debility following Jysentery 
and gout. Warm infusion of the, flowers 
acts as an emetic ; and the powdered 
flowers are sometimes combined with 
opium or kino, and given in intermittent 
fevers. Dose^ of ihe powdered flowers, 
from ten grains to (me drachm, twice or 
thrice a day ; of the infusiony from one 
to two ounces, as a. tonic, three times a 
day : and from six ounces to one pint, 
as an emetic ; of the extract, from five 
to twenty grains. 

689. Wormwood is a tonic and 
'anthelmintic. It is tued externally as 
a discutient and antiseptic. It is used 
internally in long-stajiding cases of 
dyspepsia, in the form of infrision, with 
or wiuiout aromatics. It has also been 
used in intermittents. Dose, of the 
infmioHf from one to two ounces, three 
times a day ; of the powder ^ from one 
to two scrupleR. 

690. Anoostuea Bark, or Cuspaiia, 
is a tonic and stimulant. It expels 
flatulence, increases the appetite, and 
produces a grateful warmth in the sto- 
mach. It is tised internally in inter- 
mittent fevers, dyspepsia, hysteria, and 
all cases of debility, where a stimulating 
tonic is desirable, particularly after 
bilious diarrhoea. Dose, of the powder ^ 
from ten to fifteen grains, combined 
with cinnamon powder, magnesia, or 
rhubarb ; of the extract, from three to 
ten grains ; of the infusion, from one to 
two ounces. Caution. — It should never 
be given in inflammatory diseases or 
hectic fever. 

6dl. Astringents are medicines 
given for the purpose of diminishing 
excessive discharges, and to act indi- 
rectly as tonics. This class includes 
eatechu, kino, oak bark, logwood, rose 
leaves, chalk, and white vitriol. 

692. Catechu is a most valuable 
astringent. It is used externally y when 
powdered, to promote the contraction 
of flabby ulcers. As a local astringent 
it is useful in relaxed uvrda, a small 
piece being dissolved in the mouth; 



small, spotty ulcerations of the mouth 
and throat, and bleeding gums, and for 
these two aflections it is used in the form. 
of infusion to wash the parts. It is 
given internally in diarrhoea, dysentery, 
and hemorrhage from the bowels. 
Dose, of the infusion, from one to three 
ounces; of the tincture, from one to 
four drachms; of the powder , from 
ten to thirty grains. Caution. — It 
must not be given with soda or any 
alkali; nor metallic salts, albumen, or 
gelatine, as its property is destroyed 
by this combination. 

693. Kino is a powerful astringent. 
It is used externally to ulcers, to give 
tone to them when flabby, and dis- 
charging foul and thin matter. It 
is used internally in the same dis- 
eases as catechu. Dose, of the powder, 
from ten to fifteen grains; of the 
tincture, from one to two drachms ; of the 
compound powder, from ten to twenty 
grains ; of the infusion, from a half to 
one and a half ounce. Caution. — ^Kino 
is used in combination with calomel, 
when salivation is intended, to prevent, 
by its astringency, the action of the 
calomel on the bowds, and thereby 
insure its afiecting the constitution. — 
(See CATECHU.) 

694. Oak Bark is an astringent 
and tonic. It is used externally, in the 
form of decoction, to restrain bleeding 
from lacerated surfaces. As a locid 
astringent, it is used in the form of 
decoction, as a gargle in sore throat and 
relaxed uvula. It is used internally in 
the same diseases as catechu, and when 
combined with aromatics and bitters, in 
intermittent fevers. Dose of the powder , 
frouL fifteen to thirty grains ; of the 
decoction^ from two to eight drachms. 

695. Logwood is not a very satis- 
factory astringent. It is used internally 
in diarrhoea, the last stage of dysentery, 
and a lax state of the intestines. Dose, 
of the extract, from ten grains to one 
drachm ; of the decoction, from one to 
three ounces, three or four times a day. 

696. EosE Leaves are ^astringent 
and tonic. They are used internally 
in spitting of blood, hemorrhage ftt)m 
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the stomach, intestines, &c., as a gargle 
for sore throat, and for the night sweats 
of consnmptioli. The infusion is fre- 
fnently used as a tonic with dUuted 
sulphuric acid (oil of vitriol), after low 
fevers, or in combination with Epsom 
salts and sulphuric acid in certain states 
of the bowels. Dose of infusion^ fi:om 
two to four ounces. 

637. Chalk, when prepared by 
washing; becomes an astringent as well 
as antacid. It is used internally in 
diarrhoBa, in the form of mixture, and 
extemcUly as an application to bums, 
scalds, and excoriations. Dose of the 
mixture^ from one to two ounces. 

698. "White Vitriol, or Sulphate of 
Zinc, is an astringent, tonic, and emetic. 
It is used externally as a coUyrium for 
ophthsdmia {See Domestic Pharmaco- 
poeia), and as a detergent for scrofu- 
lous ulcers, in the proportion of three 
erains of the salt to one ounce of water. 
ft is used internally in indigestion, 
and many other diseases ; but it should 
not be given unless ordered by a medical 
man, as it is a poison. 

699. Local Stimulants.— Local 
stimulants comprise emetics, cathartics, 
diuretics, diaphoretics, expectorants, 
sialo^gues, errhines, and epispastics. 

700. Smetics are medicines given 
fyr the purpose of causing vomiting, as 
in cases of poisoning. They consist 
of ipecacuanha, camomile, antimony, 
oopper, zinc, and several olhers. 

YOl. Ipecacuanha is an emetic, 
diaphoretic, and expectorant. It is 
used internally to excite vomiting, in 
dc^aes of from ten to twenty grains of the 
powder, or one to one and a half ounce 
of the infusion, every half hour until 
vomiting takes place. To make it act 
well and easily, the patient should drink 
ludf pints of warm water after each 
dose of the infusion. As a diapho- 
retic, it should be given in doses of three 
grains, mixed with some soft substence, 
such as crumbs of bread, and repeated 
every four hours. Dose of the wine, 
from twenty minims to one drachiti as 
8 diaphoretic, and from one drachm 
to one and a half ounce as an emetic. 



Caution.-^Do not give more than the 
doses named above, because, although a 
safe emetic, yet it is an acrid narcotio 
poison. 

702. Mustard is too weU known 
to require describing. It is an emetic, 
diuretic, stimulant, and rubefacient. It 
is used externally as a poultice (-w hich 
is made of the powder, bread crumbs, 
and water ; or of one part of mustard to 
two of flour : vinegar is not necessary), 
in aU cases where a stimulant is re- 
quired, such as sore throats, iheumatio 
pains in the joints, cholera, cramps in 
the extremities, diarrhora, and man^ 
other diseases. When applied it should 
not be left on too long, as it is apt to 
cause ulceration of the part. From ten 
to thirty minutes is quite long enough. 
When used internally as an emetic, a 
large teaspoonful mixed with a tiimbleref 
warm water generally op( rates quickly 
andsafely, frequently when otheremetics 
have.failed. In dropsy it is sometimes 
given in the. form of whey, which is 
made by boiling half an oimce of the 
bruised eeeds in a pint of milk, and 
straining off the curd. From three to 
four ounces of this is to be taken for a 
dose three times a day. 

703. Cathartics are divided into 
laxatives and purgatives. The former 
comprise manna, tamarinds, castor oO, 
sulphur, and magnesia; the latter, senna, 
rhubarb, jalap, colocynth, buckthorn, 
aloes, cream of tartar, scammony, calo- 
mel, Epsom salts, Glauber's salts, siil* 
phate of potash, and Venice turpentine. 

704. Manna is a very gentle laxa- 
tive, and therefore used for children and 
delicate persons. Dose for children^ from 
one to two drachms; and for adults, 
from one to two ounces, combined with 
rhubarb and cinnamon water. 

705. Tamarinds are generally laxa- 
tive and refrigerant. As it is agreeable; 
this medicine will generally be eaten 
by children when they will not take 
other medicines. Dose^ from half to one 
ounce. As a refrigerant beverage in 
fevers it is extremely grateful. 

708. Castor Oil is a most valuable 
medicine, as it generally operates quickly 
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and mildly. It is used externally ^ com- 
bined with citron ointment, as a topical 
application in common leprosy. It is 
used internally as an ordinary purgative 
for infants, as a laxative for adults, and 
in diarrhoea and dysentery. In colic 
it is very useful and safe; and also after 
delivery. Dose for infantSy from forty 
drops to two drachms ; for adults, from 
half to one and a half ounce. 

707. Sulphur. — Sublimed sulphur 
is laxative and diaphoretic. It is used 
externally in skin diseases, especially 
itch, both in the form of ointment and 
as a vapour bath. It is used internally 
in hemorrhoids, combined with mag- 
nesia, as a laxative for children, and as 
a diaphoretic in rheumatism. Bose^ 
from one scruple to two drachms, mixed 
in milk or with treacle. AVhen com- 
bined with an equal proportion of cream 
of tartar, it acts as a purgative. 

708. Magnesia. — Calcined magnesia 
possesses the same properties as the 
carbonate. Dose^ from ten to thirty 
grains, in milk or water. Carbonate of 
magnesia is an antacid and laxative, and 
is very useful for children when teething, 
and for heartburn in adults. Dose, from 
a half to two drachms, in water or milk. 

709. Senna is a purgative, but is 
apt to gripe when given alone ; there- 
fore it is combined with some aromatic, 
such as cloves or ginger, and the infu- 
sion should be made with cold instead 
of hot water. It usually acts in about 
four hours, but its action should be 
assisted by drinking warm fluids. Dose, 
of the confection^ commonly called 
** lenitive electuary" from one to three 
or four drachms at bedtime ; of the 
infusiony from one to two ounces ; of the 
tincture, from one to two drachms ; of 
the syrup (used for children), from one 
drachm to one ounce. Caution. — Do 
not give senna, in any form except con- 
fection, in hemorrhoids, and never in 
irritability of the -ntestines. 

710. Rhubarb is a purgative, 
astringent, and stomachic. It is used 
externally in the form of powder to 
ulcers, to promote a healthy action. 
It is giyen internally in diarrhoea, dys- 



pepsia, and a debilitated state of the 
bowels. Combined with a mild pre- 
paration of calomel {cum cretd), it 
forms an excellent purgative for child- 
ren. Dose, of the infusion, from one to 
two ounces ; of the powder, from one 
scruple to half a drachm as a pur- 
gative, and from six to ten grains as a 
stomachic; of the tincture and com^ 
pound tincture, fix)m one to four drachms ; 
of the compound pill, from ten to twenty 
grains. 

711. Jalap is a powerful cathartic 
and hydrogogue, and is therefore apt to 
gripe. Dose, of the powder, from ten to 
thirty grains, combined with a drop or 
two of aromatic oil ; of the compound 
powder, from fifteen to forty grains ; of 
the tincture, from one to three drachms ; 
of the extract, from ten to twenty- 
grains. The watery extract is better 
than the alcoholic. 

712. CoLOCYNTH is a powerful dras- 
tic cathartic, and should never be given 
alone, unless ordered by a medical man, 
as its action is too violent for some 
constitutions. Dose, of the extract, from 
five to fifteen grains ; ef the compound 
extract, from five to fifteen grains ; of 
the compound colocynth pill, the best 
of all its preparations, from ten to 
twenty grains. 

713. Buckthorn is a brisk purga- 
tive for children in the form of syrup. 
Dose of the syrup, frt>m one to six 
drachms. 

714. Aloes is a purgative and 
cathartic in large, and tonic in smaller 
doses. Dose, of powder, from two to ten 
grains, combined with soap, bitter ex- 
tracts, or other purgative medicines, 
and given in the form of pills ; of the 
compound pill, from five to twenty 
grains ; of the piU of aloes and myrrh, 
from five to twenty grains; of the 
tincture, from four drachms to one 
oimce ; of the compound tincture, from 
one to four drachms; of the extract^ 
from six to ten grains; of the cow- 
pound decoction, from four drachma to 
two oumes. 

715. Cream op Tartar is a purga- 
tive and refrigerant. It is used inter* 
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ncUly in dropsy, especially of the belly, 
in doses of icom. one scruple to one 
drackm. As a reMgerant drink it is 
dissolved in hot water, and sweetened 
with sngar, and is used in febrile 
diseases, care being taken not to allow 
it to rest too much upon the bowels. 
Dose^ as a purgative^ from two to four 
drachms, as a hydrogogttey from four 
to six drachms, mixed witii honey or 
treacle. Caution. — Its use shoidd be 
followed by tonics, especially gentian 
and angostura. 

716. ScAMMONY is a drastic pur- 
gative, generally acting quickly and 
powerfully ; sometimes producing nau- 
sea, and even vomiting, and being very 
apt to gripe. It is used intemallyy to 
produce watery evacuations in dropsy, 
to remove intestinal worms, and correct 
the slimy motions of children. Dose, of 
the powder J from, five to sixteen grains, 

fiven in liquorice water, treacle, or 
oney ; of the confection, from twenty 
to tmrty grains. Caution. — Do not 
give it in an irritable or inflamed state 
of the bowels. 

717. Epsom Salts is a purgative 
and diuretic. It generally operates 
quickly, and therefore is extremely 
useful in acute diseases. It is found to 
be beneficial in dyspepsia when com- 
bined with infusion of gentian and a 
little ginger. It forms an excellent 
enema with olive oil. Dose, irom. a 
half to two oimces, dissolved in warm 
tea or water. Infusion of roses partially 
covers its taste and assists its action. 
It is a noted!" fact with regard to Epsom 
salts, that the larger the amount of 
water in which they are taken, the 
tmaller the dose of salts required : thus, 
half an ounce properly dissolved may 
be made a strong dose. The action 
and efficacy of Epsom salts may be 
very greatly increased by the addition 
of one gram of tartar emetic with a 
dose of salts. 

718. Glauber's Salt is a very 
good purgative. Dose, from a half to 
two ounces, dissolved in warm water. 

719. SULPHATB OF PoTASH is a 

laUiartic and deobstruent. It is used 



intemallyy combined with aloes or 
rhubpb, in. obstructions of the bowels, 
and is an excellent saline purgative in 
dyspepsia and iaundice. Dose of the 
powdered salt, from ten grains to one 
drachm. 

720. Vbnicb Turpentine is ca- 
thartic, diuretic, stimulant, and anthel 
mintic. It is used externally as a rube- 
facient, and is given internally in flatu- 
lent colic, in tapeworm, rheumatism, 
and other diseases. Dose, as a diuretic, 
from ten grains to one drachm; as a 
cathartic, from ten to twelve drachms ; 
as an antkelminttc, frt)m one to two 
oimces every eight hours, till the worm 
be ejected. 

721. Diuretics are medicines 
which promote an increased secretion 
of urine. They consist of nitre, acetate 
of potassa, sqmlls, juniper, and oil of 
turpentine, and many oUiers, vegetable 
and mineral. 

722. Nitre is a diuretic and refrige- 
rant. It is used externally as a deter- 
gent when dissolved in water, and as a 
lotion to inflamed and painful rheu< 
matic joints. It is given internally in 
doses of frx>m ten grains to half a 
drachm, or even one drachm ; in spitting 
blood it is given in one dmchm doses 
with great benefit. As a topical appli- 
cation it is beneficial in sore throat, a 
few grains being allowed to dirsolve in 
the mouth. 

723. Acetate of Potassa is diuretic 
and cathartic. It is given internally in 
dropsy with great benefit, in doses of 
from one scruple to one drachm, every 
three or four hours, to act as a diuretic 
in combination with infusion of quassia. 
Dose, as a catJutrtic, from two to three 
drachms. 

724. Squills is diuretic and expec- 
torant when given in small doses ; and 
emetic and purgative when given in large 
doses. It is used internally in dropsies, 
in combination with calomel and opium ; 
in asthma, with ammoniacum ; in catarrh, 
in the form of oxymel. Dose, of the 
dried bulb powdered, frt)m one to two 
grains every six hours ; of the compound 
piU, from ten to fifteen grains ; of the 
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tincture, from ten Tnim'mfl to half a 
drachm ; of the oxymel, from a half to 
two drachms ; of the \diiegar, froia 
twenty minims to two drachms. 

725. Juniper is diuretic and sto- 
machic. It is given in ternally in dropsies. 
Dose, of the infusion, from two to three 
ounces every four hours ; of the oil, from 
one to five minims. 

726. Oil op Turpentine is a 
diuretic, anthelmintic, and rubefacient. 
It is used externally in flatulent colic, 
sprinkled over flannels dipped in hot 
water and wnmg out dry. It is used 
internally in the same diseases as Venice 
turpentine. Dose, from five minims to 
two drachms. 

727. Diaphoretics are medicines 
given to increase the secretion from the 
skin by sweating. They comprise ace- 
tate of ammoma, calomel, antimony, 
opium, camphor, and sarsapariUa. 

728. Solution op Acetate of 
Ammonia is a most useful diaphoretic. 
It is used externally as a discutient, as a 
lotion to inflamed milk-breasts, as an 
eye-wash, and a lotion in scald head. It 
is given internally to promote perspira- 
tion in tfcbrile leases, which it does 
most effectually, especially when com- 
bined with camphor mixture. This is 
the article so frequently met with in 
prescriptions, and called spirits of min- 
derenis {liquor ammonia acetatis). Dose, 
from a half to one and a half ounce 
every three or four hours. 

729. Antimony. — Tartar emetic is 
diaphoretic, emetic, expectorant, altera- 
tive, and rubefacient. It is used exter- 
nally as an irritant in white swellings 
and deep-seated inflammations, in the 
form of an ointment. It is given inter- 
naUy in pleurisy, bilious fevers, and 
many other diseases ; but its exhibition 
requires the skill of a medical man, to 
watch its effects. Dose, from one-sixth 
of a grain to foiu* grains. Caution. — It 
is a poison, arid therefore requires great 
care in its administration. 

730. Antimonial Powder is a dia- 
phoretic, emetic, and alterative. It is 
given internally, in febrile diseases, to 
produce determination to the skin; in 



rheumatism, when combined with opium 
or calomel,^ it is of great benefit. Dose, 
from three grains to ten grains every 
four hours, taking plenty of warm fluids 
between each dose. 

731. Sarsaparilla is diaphoretic, 
alterative, diuretic, and tonic. It is 
given internally in cutaneous diseases, 
old-standing rheumatism, scrofula, and 
debility. Dose, of the decoction, from four 
to eight ounces ; of the compound decoo- 
tion., from four to eight ounces ; of the 
extract, from five grains to one drachm. 

732. Expectorants are medicinea 
given to promote the secretion from the 
windpipe, &c. They consist of antimony, 
ipecacuanha, squills, ammoniacum, and 
tolu. 

733 . Ammonlacum is an expectorant, 
antispasmodic, diuretic, and deobstruent. 
It is used externally as a discutient, and 
is given internally, with great banefit, in 
asthma, hysteria, and chronic catarrh. 
Dose, from ten to twenty grains. 

734. ToLU is an excellent expecto- 
rant, when there are no inflammatory 
symptoms. It is given internally in 
asthma and chronic catarrh. Dose, of 
the balsam, from five to thirty grains, 
combined with mucilage and suspended 
in water ; of the tincture, from a h^f to 
one drachm ; of the syrup, from a half 
to four drachms. 

735. Sialogogues are given to 
increase the flow of saliva or spittle. 
They consist of ginger and calomel,'* 
pelletory of Spain, tobacco, the acids, 
and some others. 

736. Ginger is a sialogogue, carmi- 
native, and stimulant. It is used inter- 
nally in flatulent colic, dyspepsia, and to 
prevent the griping of medicines. When 
chewed, it acts as a sialogogue, and ia 
therefore useful in relaxed uvula. Dose, 
from ten to twenty grains of the powder; 
of the tincture, from ten minims to one 
drachm. 

737. Epispastics and Rube- 
facients sire those remedies which are 
applied to blister and cause redness of the 
surface. They consist of cantharides, 
ammonia, Burgundy pitch, and mustard. 

738. Cantharides, o;^ Spanish fli«9i 
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when used internally, are diuretic and 
Itimulant; and epispastic and rube- 
facient when applied externally. Mode 
€f application. — A portion of the blister- 
ing plaster is spread with the thumb 
upon brown paper, Hnen, or leather, 
to the size required; its surface then 
slightly moistened with olive oil and 
sprinkled with camphor, and the plaster 
applied by a light bandage: or it is 
spread on adhesive plaster, and attached 
to the skin by the adhesive margin of 
the plaster. Caution. — 1 f a blister is to 
be applied to the head, sh&ve it at least 
ten hours before it is put on ; and it is 
better to place a thm piece of gauze, 
wetted witii vinegar, between the skin 
and the blister. If a distressing feeling 
be experienced about the bladder, give 
warm and copious draughts of hnseed 
tea, milk, or decoction of quince seeds, 
and apply warm fomentations of Tm'lk 
and water to the bHstered surface. 
The period required for a blister to 
remain on varies from eight to ten 
hours for adults, and from twenty 
minutes to two hours for children : as 
seon as it is removed, if the blister is 
not raised, apply a " spongio-piline" 
poultice, an2 it will then rise properly, 
when it is rei^uired to act as a rubefa- 
cient, the blister should remain on 
from one to three hours for adults, and 
from fifteen to forty minutes for child- 
ten. To dress a blister. — Cut the bag 
of cuticle containing the serum at the 
lowest part, by snipping it with the 
scissors, so as to form an opening like 
this — V ; and then apply apiece of calico, 
spread with spermaceti or some other 
i-essing. Such is the ordinary method ; 
but a much better and more expeditious 
plan, and one that prevents all pain and 
incoQvenience in the healing, is, after 
cutting the blister as directed above, to 
immediately cover it with a warm bread 
and water poultice for about an hour and 
I half, and on the removal of the poultice 
to dust the raw surface with violet 
powder ; apply a handkerchief to retain 
the powder, and lastly dust the part 
every two hours. It will be healed 
in twelve hours. Caution, — Never at- 



tempt to take cantharides internally, 
except under the advice of a medical 
man, as ij is a poison, and requires ex- 
treme caution in its use. 

739. Burgundy Pitch is warmed 
and spread upon linen or leather, and ap- 
plied over the chest in cases of catarrn, 
difficult breathing, and hooping cough ; 
over the loins in debility or lumbago ; 
and over any part that it is desirable 
to excite a mild degree of inflamma- 
tion in. 

740. Chemical Bemedies. — 
The chemical remedies comprise refri- 
gerants, antacids, antalkalies, and 
escharotics. 

741. Hefrigerants are medicines 
given for the purpose of suppressing an 
unnatural heat of the body. They are 
Seville oranges, lemons, tamarinds, 
nitre, and cream of tartar. 

742. Seville Oranges and sweet 
oranges are formed into a refrigerant 
beverage, which is extremely grateful 
in febnle diseases. The rind is an 
agreeable mild tonic, carminative, and 
stomachic. Ihse^ of the tincture^ from 
one to four drachms; of the infusion^ 
from one to two ounces. 

743. Lemons are used to form a 
refrigerant beverage, which v& given to 
quench thirst in febrile and inflammar 
tory diseases. Lemon juice is given 
with carbonate of potash (half an ounce 
of the juice to twenty grains of the 
salt), and taken while effervescing, 
allays vomiting ; a tablespoonful, taken 
occasionally, allays hysterical palpita- 
tions of the heart. It is useful in 
scurvy caused by eating too much salt 
food, but requires to be taken with 
sugar. The rind forms a nice mild 
tonic and stomachic in certain forms of 
dyspepsia. Dose of the infusion (made 
the same as orange peel), from one to 
two ounces. 

744. Antacids are given to correct 
acidity in the system. They are soda, 
ammonia, chalk, and magnesia. 

746. Soda, Carbonate op, and 
Sesquicarbonate ofSoda^ are antacids and 
deobstruents. They are used internally 
in acidity of the stomach and dy?spepsia. 
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Dose of both preparations, Irom ten 
grains to half a drachm. 

746. Antalkalies are given to 
neutralize an alkaline state of the sys- 
tem. They are citric acid, lemon juice, 
and tartaric acid. 

747. Citric Acid is used to check 
profuse sweating, and as a substitute 
for lemon juice when it cannot be pro- 
cured. DosCy from ten to thirty grains. 

748. Tartaric Acid, when largely 
diluted, forms an excellent refrigerant 
beverage and antalkali. It enters into 
the composition of extemporaneous 
soda and Seidlitz waters. JDosBy from 
ten to thirty' grains. 

749. £scliarotics are remedies 
used to destroy the vitality of a part. 
They comprise lunar caustic, bluestone, 
and solution of chloride of zinc. 

750. Bluestone, or Sulphate of 
Copper, is used in a solution of from four 
to fifteen grains to the oimce of water, 
and applied to foul and indolent ulcers, 
by means of rag dipped in it ; and 
is rubbed in substance on fungous 
growths, warts, &c., to, destroy them. 
Caution. — It is a poison. 

761. Lunar Caustic, or Nitrate of 
Silv&r, is an excellent remedy in erysi- 
pelas when applied in solution (one 
drachm of the salt to one oimce of 
water), which should be brushed all 
over the inflamed part, and for an inch 
beyond it. This blackens the skin, 
but it soon peels off. To destroy warts, 
proud flesh, and unhealthy edges of 
ulcers, &c., it is invaluable ; and as an 
application to bed sores, pencilled over 
with a solution of the same strength, 
and in the same manner as for erysipe- 
las. Caution. — It is a poison. 

762. Solution of Chloride of ZinCy 
more commonly known as Sir Wil- 
liam Burnett's " Disinfecting Fluid,*' is 
a valuable escharotic in destroying the 
parts of poisoned wounds, such as the 
cite of a mad dog. It is also very 
useful in restoring the hair after the 
scalp has been attacked with ringworm ; 
but its use requii-es extreme caution, as 
it is a powerful escharotic. In itch, 
diluted (one part to thirty-two) with 



water, it appears to answer v^ry well. 
Caution. — It is a most powerful poison, 

763. Mechanical Bemedies. — 
The mechanical remedies comprise an- 
thelmintics, demulcents, diluents, and 
emollients. 

764 . Anthelmintics are medicines 
given for the purpose of expelling or 
destroying worms. They are cowhage, 
scammony, male fern root, calomel, 
gamboge, tin, and turpentine. 

766. Cowhage is used to expel the 
round worm, which it does by wound- 
ing it with the fine prickles. Dose of 
the confection, for a child three or four 
years old, a teaspoonfiil early, for three 
mornings, followed by a dose of castor oil. 
(See Domestic Pharmacopceia, p. 96.) 
The mechanical anthelmintics are strictly 
confined to those agents which kill the 
worm in the body by piercing its cuticle 
with the sharp darts or spiculse of the 
cowhage hairs, or the fine metallic 
points of the powdered tin (jpulvis 
stanni). "When these drops are em- 
ployed, they should be given in honey 
or treacle for ten or fifteen days, and an 
aperient powder every fourth morning, 
to expel the killed worms. ^ 

766. Male Fern Eoot is a power- 
ful anthelmintic, and an astringent. It 
is used to kill tapeworm. 1)086, three 
drachms of the powdered root mixed in 
a teacupful of water, to be taken in the 
morning while in bed, and followed by 
a brisk purgative two hours afterwards; 
or thirty drops of the e^ereal tdncttire, 
to be taien early in the morning. {See 
Domestic Pharmacopceia, p. 96.) 

767. Gamboge is a powerful drastic 
and anthelmintic. It is used internally 
in dropsies, and for the expulsion of 
tapeworm ; but its use requires caution, 
as it is an irritant poison. Dose, from 
two to six ^ains, in the form of pills, 
combined with colocynth, soap, rhubarb, 
or bread-crumbs. 

768. pemnlcents are used to 
diminish irritation, and soften parts by 
protecting them with a viscid matter. 
They are tragacanth, linseed, marsh- 
mallow, mallow, liquorice, arrowroot, 
isinglass, suet, wax, and almonds. 
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759. Tragacanth is used to allay 
fcickling cough, and lubricate abraded 
parts. It is usually given in the form 
»f mucilage. Dose, from ten grains to 
one drachm, or more. 

760. Linseed is emollient and de- 
mulcent. It is used externally^ when 
reduced to powder, as a poiiltice ; and 
the oil, combined with lime water, is 
tpplied to bums and scalds. It is used 
iiUemally as an infusion in diarrhcea, 
dysentery, and irritation of the intes- 
tmes after certain poisons, and in 
catarrh. Dose of the infusion, as much 
as the patient pleases. 

761. Marsh-Mallow is used inter- 
naUy in the same diseases as Unseed. 
!rhe leaves are used externally as a 
fomentation, and the boiled roots are 
bruised and applied as an emollient 
^ultice. BosCy the same as linseed. 

762. MalEow is used externally as 
a fomentation and poultice in inflamma- 
tion, and the infusion is used internally 
In dysentery, diseases of the kidneys, 
and the same diseases as marsh-maUow. 
It is also used as an enema. The dose 
is the same as for linseed and marsh- 
mallow. 

763. Liquorice is an agreeable 
demulcent, and is given in the form 
of decoction in catarrh, and some forms 
of dyspepsia , and the extract is used 
in catarrh. Dosey of the extract , from 
ten grains to one drachm ; of the decoc- 
iion, from two to four oimces. 

7G4. Arrowroot, isinglass, almonds, 
suet, and wax, are too well known to 
require descriptions. {See Domestic 
Pharmacop(eia, p. 96, for preparations.) 

765. Diluents are chiefly watery 
compounds, such as weak tea, water, 
thin broth, gruel, weak infusions of 
balm, horehound, pennyroyal, ground 
ivy, mint, and sage. 

766. Emollients consist of unctu- 
ous remedies, such as cerates and oint- 
ments, and any materials that combine 
heat with moisture, — poultices of bread, 
bran, linseed meal, carrots, and turnips. 
{See Spongio-Piline, No. 780, p. 127.) 

767. Domestic Surgery.— This 
will comprise such hints and advice as 



will enable any one to act on an emer- 
gency^, or in ordinary trivial accidents 
requiring simple treatment : and also to 
distinguish between serious and simple 
accidents, and the best means to adopt 
in all cases that are likely to fall xmder 
a person's notice. These hints will be 
of the utmost value to heads of fami- 
lies, to emigrants, and to persons who 
are frequently called upon to attend 
the sick. "We strongly recommend the 
Parent, Emigrant, and Nurse, to read 
over these directions occasionally^ — to re- 
gard it as a duty to do so at least three 
or four times a year, so as to be prepared 
for emergencies whenever they may 
arise. When accidents occur, people 
are too excited to acquire immediately a 
knowledge of what they should do ; and 
many lives have been lost for want of 
this knowledge. Study, therefore, at 
moderate intervals, the Domestic Sur- 
gery, Treattnent of Poisons, Rules for 
the Ftevention of Accidents, Sow to 
Escape from Fires, the JDotnestic Fharma- 
copoeia, 4'C., which wiU be found in 
various pages of Enquire Within. And 
let it be impressed upon vour mind that 
THE INDEX wiU enable you to refer 
to anything you may require in a mo- 
ment. Don't trouble to hunt through 
the pages; but when you wish to 
Enquire Within, remember that the 
Index is the knocker, by which the door 
of knowledge may be opened. 

768. DressinffS.-^These are sub- 
stances usually applied to parts for the 
purpose of soothing, promoting their 
reunion when divided, protecting them 
from external injuries, as a means of 
applying various medicines, to abserb 
discharges, protect the surrounding 
parts, and insure cleanliness. 

769. Certain Instruments are re- 
quired for the application of dressings 
in domestic surgery, viz., — scissors, 
a pair of tweezers or simple forceps, 
a knife, needles and thread, a razor, a 
lancet, a piece of lunar caustic in a 
quill, and a sponge. 

770. The Materials required for 
dressings consist of lint, scraped linen, 
carded cotton, tow, ointment spread on 
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calico, adhesive plaster, compresses, 

Sads, bandaged, poultices, old rags of 
inen or calico, and water. 

771. The Following Rules slumid 
be attended to in applying dressings ; — 
i. Always prepare the new dressing 
before removing the old one. ii. Mwajb 
have hot and cold water at hand, and a 
vessel to place the foul dressings in. 
iiii. Have one or more persons at hand 
ready to assist, and teU each person what 
they are to do before you commence, it 
prevefats confusion ; thus one is to wash 
out and hand the sponges, another to 
heat the adhesive plaster, or hand the 
bandages and dressings, and, if requi- 
site, a third to support the limb, &c. 
iv. Always stand on the outside of ^ 
limb .to dress it. v. Place the patient 
in as easy a position as possible, so as 
not to fatigue him. vi. Arrange the 
bed after changing the dressings ; but in 
some cases you will have to do so before 
the patient is placed on it. vii. Never 
be in a hurry when applying dressings, 
do it quietly, viii. When a patient re- 

auires movmg from one bed to another, 
le best way is for one person to stand 
on each side of the patient, and each to 
place an arm behind his back, while he 
passes his arms over their necks, then let 
their other arms be passed under his 
thighs, and by holding each other's 
hands, the patient can be raised with 
ease, and removed to another bed. If 
the leg is injured, a third person should 
steady it; and if the arm, the same pre- 
caution should be adopted. Sometimes 
a stout sheet is passed imder the patient, 
and by several people holding the sides, 
the patient is lifted without any fatigue 
or much disturbance. 

772. Lint may be made in a hurry 
by nailing the comers of a piece of old 
linen to a board, and scraping its sur- 
face with a knife. It is used either 
alone or spread with ointment. Scraped 
lint is the fine filaments from ordinary 
lint, and is used to stimulate ulcers and 
absorb discharges ; it is what the French 
call charpie. 

773. Scraped^ Lint is made into 
various shap^ for particular puiposes. 



For example, when it is screwed up into 
a conical or wedge-like shape, it is called 
JEk tenty and is used to dilate ^Uiulous open- 
ings, so as to allow the matter to escape 
ifeeely ; to plug wounds, so as to promote 
^the formation of a clot of blood, and thos 
arrest bleeding. When it is rolled into 
little balls they are called bouletiea, and 
are ufied for absorbing matter in cavi- 
ties, or blood in wounds. Another use- 
ful form is made by rolling a mass of 
scraped lint into a long roU, and then 
tying it in the middle -^th a piece of 
Inread ; the middle is then doubled and 
pushed into a deep-seated wound, so as 
to press upon the bleeding vessel, while 
the ends remain loose and assist in form- 
ing a clot; or it is used in deep-seated 
ulcers to absorb the matter and keep the 
edges apart. This form is called the 
bourdonnet. Another form is called the 
pelotBy which is merely a ball of scraped 
lint tied up in a piece of linen rag, com- 
monly called a dabber. This is used in 
the treatment of protrusion of the navel 
in children. 

774. Carded Cotton is used as a 
dressing for superficial bums, and care 
should be taken to free it from specks^ 
as flies are apt to lay their eggs th^e, 
and generate maggots. 

776. Tow IS chiefly employed aa 
a padding for splints, as a compress, and 
also as an outer dressing where there b 
much discharge from a surface. 

776. Ointments are spread on 
calicoes, Hnt, or even thin layers of tow, 
by means of a knife ; they should not 
be spread too thick. 

777. Adhesive Plaster is cut into 
strips, ranging in width, according to 
the nature of the wound, &c., but the 
usual width is about three-quarters ot 
an inch. Isinglass plaster is not so irrn 
tating as diachylon, and is mcore easily 
removed, 

778. COMPREHSES are MADE of 

pieces of Unen, calico, lint, ot tow, 
doubled or cut into various shapes. They 
are used to confine dressings in thea 
places, and to apply an equal pressure 
on pai^. They anould be free fit)in 
dams, hems, and knota ^Mniary com- 
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presbod are square, oblong, and triangu- 
lar. The pierced compress is made by 
folding up a square piece of iinen five or 
six times on itself, and then nicking the 
Burface with scissors, so as to cut out 
small pieces. It is then opened out, and 
spread with ointment. It is applied to 
discharging surfaces, for the purpose of 
alio wingthe matter to pass freely through 
the holes, and is frequently covered with 
a thin layer of tow. Compresses are also 
made in the shape of a Maltese cross, 
and half a cross, sometimes split singly, 
and at other times doubly, or they are 
graduated by placing square pieces of 
folded cloth on one another, so arranged 
that they decrease in size each time. 
They are used for keeping up pressure 
iq>on certain parts. 

779. Pads are made by sewing tow 
inside pieces of linen, or folding linen 
and sewing the pieces together. They 
are used to keep off pressure from parts, 
such as that caused by splints in frac- 
tures. 

780. Poultices abb usually made 
of linseed no'^al, oatmeal, or bread, either 
ccHnbiiLed with water or other fluids ; 
sometimes they are made of carrots, 
charcoal, potatoes, yeast, and linseed 
meal, mustard, &c., but the best and 
most economical kind of poultice is a 
fal»ic made of sponge and wool felted 
together, and backed by Indian rubber. 
It is called " Mfurkwick's Patent Spongio- 
PiKne." The method of using this 
poultice is as follows : — A piece of 
the material of the required form and 
size is cut off, and the edges are pared 
or bevelled off with a pair of scissors, so 
that the caoutchouc may come in con- 
tact with the surrounding skin, in order 
to prevent evaporation of the fluid 
used ; for, as it only forms the vehicle, 
we can employ the various poultices 
generally used with much less expendi- 
ture of time and money, and increased 
cleanliness. For example, — a vinegar 
poultice is made by moistening the 
&bric' with ^distilled vinegar; an alum 
poultice, by using a strong solution of 
abm ; a charcoal poultice, by sprinkling 
powdered charcoal on the moistened 



surface of the material; a yea$t poiJtice, 
by using warmed yeast, and moistening 
the fabric with hot water, which is to 
be well squeezed out previous to the 
absorption of the yeast ; a beer poultice, 
by employing warm porter-cfregs or 
strong beer as the fluid ; and a carrot 
poultice, by using the expressed Md 
evaporated liquor of boiled catj^Js. 
The material costs about one farthing a 
square inch, and may be obtained of 
the chemist. As a fomentation it is 
most invaluable, and by moistening the 
material with compound camphor lini- 
ment or hartshorn, it acts the same as 
a mustard poultice. Full directions will, 
no doubt, be supplied to those who pur- 
chase the material, if inquired for. 

781. Banda^res. — Bandages are 
strips of calico, hnen, flannel, muslin, 
elastic webbing, bimtmg, or some other 
substance, of various lengths, such as 
three, four, eight, ten, or twelve yards, 
and one, one and a half, two, two and 
a half, three, four, or six inches wide, 
free from hems or dams, soft and 
unglazed. They are better after they 
have been washed. Their uses pre to 
retain dressings, apparatus, or parts of 
the body in their proper positions, sup- 
port the soft parts, and maintain equal 
pressure. 

782. Bandages abe Simple and 
Compound ; the former are simple slipp 
rolled up tightly like a roll of ribbon. 
There is also another simple kind, which 
is rolled from both ends — this is called a 
double-headed bandage. The compoxmd 
bandages are formed of many pieces. 

783. Bandages fob the Head 
should be two inches wide and flve 
yards long ; for the neck, two inches 
wide and three yards long ; for the arm, 
two inches wide and seven yards long ; 
for the leg, two inches and a half wide 
and seven yards long; for the thigh, 
three inches wide and eight jards long; 
and for the body, four or six mches wide 
and ten or twelve yards long. 

784. To apply a Single-Headed 
Bandage, lay the outside of the end 
next to the part to be bandaged, and 
hold the roll between the littie, ring, 
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and middle fingers, and the palm of tlie 
left hand, using tJie thumb and fore- 
finger of the same hand to guide it, 
and the right hand to keep it firm, and 
pass the bandage paiily roimd the leg 
towards the left hand. It is sometimes 
necessary to reyer.je this order, and 
therefore it is well to be able to use 
both hands. Particular parts require a 
different method of applying bandages, 
and therefore we shsll descnbe the most 
useful separately; and there are different 
ways of putting on the same bandage, 
which consist in the manner the folds 
or turns are made. For example, the 
circular bandage is formed by horizon- 



generall^ U53 another, called the^iecnxr- 
rent, whicu folds back again. 

789. The Recurrent Bandage is 
the best kind of bandage that we can 
employ for ^neral purposes. The 
method of puttmg it on is as follows : — 
Apply the end of the bandage that is 
free, with the outside of it next the 
skin, and hold this end with the finger 
and thimib of the left hand, while some 
one supports the heel of the patient ; 
then with the right hand pass the 
bandage over the piece you are hold- 
ing, and keep it crossed thus, untiL you 
can place your right forefinger upon 
the spot where it crosses tiie otiier 



tal turns, each of which overlaps the bandage, where it must be kept firm. 



one made before it ; the spiral consists 
of spiral turns; the cbliqm follows a 
course oblique or slanting to the cen- 
tre of the limb ; and the recurrent folds 
back again to the part whence it started. 

785. Circular Bandages are used 
for the neckj to retain dressings on any 
part of it, or for blisters, setons, &c. ; 
for the heady to keep dressings on the 
forehead or any part contained within 
a circle piassing round the head; for 
the arm, previous to bleeding; for the 
leg, above the knee; and for the^w- 
gerSy &c. 

786. To CONFINiJ THE EnDS OF 

Bandages some poisons use pins, 
others slit the end for a short distance, 
and tie the two strips into a knot, and 
some use a strip of adhesive plaster. 
Always place the point of a pin in such 
A position that it camiot prick the patient, 
or the person dressing the limb, or be 
liable to draw out by using the limb ; 
Uierefore, as a general rule, turn the head 
of the pin fit>m the free end of the band- 
age, or towards the upper part of the 
limb. The best mode is to sew the 
bandage on. A few stitches will hold it 
more securely than pins can. 

787. The Oblique Bandage is 
generally used for arms and legs, to 
retain dressings. 

788. The Spiral Bandage is gene- 
rally applied to the trunk and extremi- 
ties, but is apt to fall off even when 
yery carefully applied; therefore we 



Now hold the roll of the bandage in 
your left hand, with the palm turned 
upwards, and taking care to keep that 
part of the bandage between your right 
forejingery and the roll in your left hand^ 
quite slack ; turn your left huid over, 
and bring the bandage down upon the 
leg ; then pass the roll imder the leg 
towards your right hand, and repeat 
this imtil the leg is bandaged up to the 
knee, taking care not to drag the band- 
age at any time during the process 
of bandagmg. When you arrive at 
the knee, pc£s the bandage round the 
leg in circles just below the knee, and 
pin it as usual. Bandaging is very easy, 
and if you once see any one apply a 
bandage properly, and attend to these 
rules, there will not be any difficulty ; 
but bear one thing in mmd, without 
which you will never put on a bandage 
even decently; and that is, never to 
drag or puU at a bandage, but make 
the turns while it is slack, and yon 
have your right forefinger placed upon 
the point where it is to be folded down. 
"When a limb is properly bandaged, the 
folds should run in a une correspond- 
ing to the shin-bone. TJsey to retain 
dressings, and for varicose veins. 

790. A Bandage for the Chest 
is always placed upon the patient in a 
sitting posture ; and it may be put on 
in circles, or spirally. TlsCy in fractures 
of the ribs, to retain dressings, and 
after severe contusion^ 
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791. A Bandage for the Belly 
is placed on the patient as directed 
m the last, canying it spirally from 
above downwards. Use, to compress 
the belly after dropsy, or retain 



702. The Hand is Bandaged by 
crossing the bandage over the back of 
the hand. Vsey to retain dressings. 

TO3. For the Head, a bandage 
may be circular, or spiral, or both ; in 
the latter case, commence by placing 
one circular turn just over the ears; 
then bring down from left to right, and 
round the head again, so as to jJtemate 
a spiral with a circular turn, tfse, to 
retain dressings on the head or over the 
eye ; but this form soon gets slack. 
The circular bandage is the best, cross- 
ing it over both eyes. 

794. For the Foot. — Place the 
end just above the outer ankle, and 
make two circular turns, to prevent its 
slipping ; then bring it down from the 
inside of the foot over the instep jjowards 
the outer part ; pass it under tiie sole of 
the foot, and upwards and inwards over 
the instep towards the inner ankle, then 
round the ankle and repeat again. Vsey 
to retain dressings to the instep, heel, 
or ankle. 

795. For the Leg and Foot, com- 
mence and proceed as directed in the pre- 
ceding paragraph pthen continue it up the 
leg as ordered in the Recurrent Bandage. 

796. As IT sometimes happens that 
it is necessary to apply a bandage at 
once, and the materials are not at hand, 
it is desirable to know how to substitute 
something else that any one may apply 
with ease. This is found to be effected 
by handkerchiefs, and an experienced 
surgeon (Mr. Mayor) has paid great 
attention to this subject, and brought 
it to much perfection. It is to hnn, 
therefore, that we are indebted for most 
of these hints. 

'797. Any Ordinary Handkerchief 
will do ; but a square of linen folded 
into various shapes answers better. 
The shapes generally required are as 
follows : — ^The triangle, the long square, 
the' cravat, and the cord. 



798. The Triangular HAiCDKER- 
CHiEF is made by folding it from corner 
to comer. Use, as a banc^e for the head. 
Application. — Place the base round the 
head, and the short part hanging down 
behind, then tie the long ends over it. 

799. The Long Square is made 
by folding the handkerchief into three 
parts, by doubling it once upon itself. 
Use, as a bandage to the ribs, beUy, &c. 
If one handkerchief is not long enough, 
sew two together. 

800. The Cravat is folded as usual 
with cravats. Use, as a bandage for the 
head, arms, legs, feet, neck, &c. 

801. The Cord is used to compress 
vessels, when a knot is made in it, and 
placed over the vessel to be com- 
pressed. It is merel"/ a handkerchief 
twisted in its long diameter. 

802. Two OR MORE Handker- 
chiefs must sometimes be applied, as 
in a broken coUar-bone, or when it is 
necessary to keep dressings imder the 
arm. The bandage is applied by knot- 
ting the two ends of one handkerchief to- 
gether, and passing the left arm through 
it, then passing another handkerchief 
under the right arm, and tying it. By 
this means we can brace the sh/^ulders 
well back, and the handkerchief will 
press firmly over the broken coUar-bone : 
besides, this form of bandage does not 
readily slip or get slack, but it requires 
to be combined with the sling, in order 
to keep the arm steady. 

803. For an Inflamed Breast 
that requires support, or dressings to be 
kept to it, tie two ends of the handker- 
chief round the neck, and bring the 
body of it over the breast, and pass it 
upwards and backwards* under the arm 
of that side, and tie the ends around 
the neck. 

804. An Excellent Sling is 
formed by placing one handkerchief 
around the neck, and knotting the two 
ends over the breast bone, then placing 
the other in triangle under the arm, to be 
supported with the base near to the hand; 
tie the ends over the handkerchief, and 
pin the^ t6p to the other part^ after 
passing it around the elbow. 
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806. Apparatus.— When a per- 
son receives a severe contusion of the 
le^ or foot, or breaks his leg, or has 
punful ulcers over the leg, or is unable 
from some cause to bear the pressure 
of the bedclothes, it is advisable to 
know how to keep them from hurting 
the leg. This may be done by bending 
up H fire-guard, or placing a chair, 
resting upon the edge of its back and 
front of the seat, over the leg, or putting 
a box on each side of it, and placing a 
plank over them ; but the best way is 
to make a cradle^ as it is called. This 
is done by getting three pieces of wood, 
and three pieces of iron wire, and 
passing the wire or hoop through the 
wood. This can be placed to any 
height, and is very useM in all cases 
where pressure cannot be borne. 
Wooden hoops cut in halves answer 
better than the wire. 

806. When a Person Breaks his 
Leo, and splints cannot be had directly, 
get bunches of straw or twigs, roll them 
up in handkerchiefs, and placing one 
on each side of the leg or arm, bind 
another handkerchief firmlv around 
them ; or make a long bag about three 
inches in diameter, or even more, of 
coarse linen duck, or carpet, and stuff 
this full of bratn, sawdust, or sand, sew 
up the end, and use this the same as 
the twigs. It forms an excellent ex- 
temporaneous splint. Another good 
plan is to get a. hat- box made of chip, 
and cut it into suitable lengths; or for 
want of all these, some bones out of a 
pair of stays, and run them through a 
stout piece of rug, protecting the leg 
with a fold of rug, linen, &c. A still 
better splint or set of splints can be ex- 
temporized by cutting a sheet of thick 
pasteboard into proper sized slips, then 
passing each piece through a basin of 
hot water to soften it. It is then ap- 
plied to the fractured limb like an 
ordinary splint, when it hardens as it 
dries, taking the exact shape of the 
part to which it is applied. 

807. "When dry "Warmth is 
BEauiRED to be applied to any part of 
the body, fry a flour pancake and lay it 



over the part ; or warm some sand and 
place in the patient's socks, and lay it 
to the part; salt does as well, and 
may be put into a paper bag; or 
warm water put into ginger-beer 
bottles or stone jars, and rolled up in 
flannel. 

808. Minor Operations. — 
Bleeding is sometimes necessary at 
once in certain accidents, such as con- 
cussion, and therefore \t is well to know 
how to do this. First of all, bind up 
the arm above the elbow with a piece of 
bandage or a handkerchief pretty firmly, 
then place your finger over one of the 
veins at the bend of the arm, and feel if 
there is any pulsation ; if there is, try 
another vein, and if it does not pulsat» 
or beat, choose that one. Now rub the 
arm from the wrist towards the elbow,^, 
place the left thumb upon the vein, and 
held the lancet as you would a pen, and 
nearly at right angles to the vein, taking 
care to prevent its going in too far, by 
keeping the thumb near to the point, 
and resting the hand upon the little fin- 
ger. Now place the point of the lancet 
on the vein, push it suddenly inwards, 
depress the elbow, and raise the hand 
upwards and outwards, so as to cut 
obliquely across the vein. N\Tien suf- 
ficient blood is drawn off, which is known 
by feeling the pulse at the wrist, and near 
the thumb, bandage the arm. If the pulse 
feel like a piece of cord, more blood 
should be taken away, but if it is soft, 
and can be easily pressed, the bleeding 
should be stopped. "When ^ou bandage 
the arm, place a piece of lint over the 
opening made by the lancet, and pass a 
bandage b'ghtly but firmly around the 
arm, so as to cross it over the bend of 
the elbow, in the form of a figure 8. 

809. Dry Cupping is perfoimed by 
throwing a piece of paper dipped into 
spirit of wine, and ignited, into a wine- 
glass, and placing it over the part, such 
as the neck, temples, &c. It thus draws 
the flesh into the glass, and (auses a 
determination of blood to the part, which 
is useful in headache, and many other 
t'lmplaints. This is an excellent me- 
thod of extracting the poison from 
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wounda made by addfers, mad dogs, 
fish, &c. 

810. Ordinary Cupping is per- 
formed tlie same as dry cupping, with 
this exception, that the part is s«ari£ed 
or scratched with a lancet, so as to 
cause the blood to flow; or by the 
application of a scarificator, which makes 
by one action from seven to twenty- 
one light superficial cuts. Then the 
glass is placed over it again with the 
lighted paper in it, and when sufficient 
blood has been taken away, then the 
parts are sponged, and a piece of stick- 
ing plaster applied over them. 

811. lieeches and their Api>li- 
cation. — The leech used for medical 
purposes is called the hirudo medicinalisy 
to distinguish it from other varieties, 
such as the horse-leech and the Lisbon 
leech. It varies fit)m two to four inches 
in length, and is of a blackish brown 
colour, marked on the back with six 
yellow spots, and edged with a yellow 
line on each side. Formerly leeches 
were supplied by Lincolnshire, York- 
shire, and other fenny countries, but 
latterly most of the leeches are procured 
from France, where th^y are now 
becoming scarce. 

812. When Leeches are applied 
to a part, it sfiould be thoroughly freed 
from down or hair by shaving, and all 
liniments, &c., carefully and c'fiectually 
cleaned away by washing. If the leech 
is hungry it will soon bite, but some- 
times^ great difficulty is experienced in 

• getting them to fasten. When this 
IS the case, roll the leech into a little 
porter, or moisten the surface with a 
little blood, or milk, or sugar and water. 
Leeches may be applied by holding 
them over the part with a piece of linen 
cloth, or by means of an inverted glass, 
under which they must be placed. 

813. When applied to the Gums, 
care should be taken to use a leech glass, 
as thdy are apt to creep down the patient' s 
throat : a large swan's quill will answer 
the purpose of a leech glass. When 
leeches are gorged they will drop off 
themselves ; never tear them off from 
a person, but just dip the point of a 



moistened finger into wGmQ salt and 
touch them with it. 

814. Leeches are supposed to 
ABSTRACT about two drachms of blood, 
or six leeches draw about an ounce; 
but this is independent of the bleeding 
after they have come off, and more 
blood generally flows theu than during 
the time they are sucking. The total 
amount of blood drawn and subsequently 
lost by each leech-bit«, is nearly half an 
ounce. 

815. After Leeches come away, 
encourage the bleeding by flannels 
dipped in hot water and wrung out 
dry, and then apply a warm " spongio- 
pifine" poultice. If the bleeding is 
not to be encouraged, cover the bites 
with a rag dipped in oUve oil, or spread 
with spermaceti ointment, having pre- 
viously sponged the parts clean. 

81o. When Bleeding continues 
from leech-bites, and it is desirable to 
stop it, apply pressure with the fingers 
over, the part, or dip a rag in a strong 
solution of alum and lay over them, or 
use the tincture of sesquichloride of iron, 
or apply a leaf of matico to them, placing 
the under surface of the leaf next to the 
skin, or touch each bite with a finely- 
pointed piece of lunar caustic, or lay a 
piece of lint soaked in the extract of lead 
over the bites ; and if all these tried in 
succession fail, pass a fine needle 
through a fold of the skin so as to in- 
clude the bite, and twist a piece of 
thread roimd it. Be sure never to allow 
any one to go to sleep with leech-bites 
bleeding, without watching them care- 
fully; and never apply too many to 
children; or place them "v^ere their 
bites can be compressed if necessary. In 
other words, never apply leeches to child' 
ren except over a bone. 

817. After Leeches have been 
USED 'they should be placed in water 
containing sixteen per cent, of salt, 
which facilitates the removal of the 
blood they contain; and they should 
afterwards be placed one by one in warm 
water, and the blood forced out by 
gentle pressure. The leeches should 
then be thrown into fresh water, which 
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is to be renewed eyery twenty-four 
hours ; and they may then be re-applied 
after an interval of eight or ten days : 
a second time they may be disgorged. 
The best plan, however, is to strip the 
leech by ctawing the thumb and fore- 
finger of the right hand along its body 
from the tail to the mouth, the leech 
being firmly held at tiie sucker extre- 
mity by the fingers of the left hand. By 
this means, with a few minutes' rest be- 
tween each application, the same leech 
may be used four or five times in suc- 
cession. 

818. If a Leech be accidentally 
Swallowed, or by any means should 
get into the body, employ an emetic, or 
enema of salt and water. 

819. Scarification is useful in 
severe contusions, and inflammation of 
parts. It is performed by scratching or 
slightly cutting through the skin with 
a lancet, holding the lancet as jou 
would a pen when you are ruling lines 
on paper. 

820. Terms used to ezi^ress the 
Properties of Medicines. 

821. Absorbents are medicines 
which destroy acidities in the stomach 
and bowels, such as magnesia, prepared 
chalk, &c. 

822. Alteratives are medicines 
- which restore health to the constitu- 
tion, without producing any sensible 
effect, such as sarsaparilla, siilphur, &c. 

823. Analeptics are medicines that 
restore the strength which has been lost 
by sickness, such as gentian, bark, &c. 

824. Anodynes are medicines which 
relieve pain, and they are divided into 
three lands, sedatives, hypnotics, and 
narcotics (see these terms) ; camphor is 
anodyne as well as narcotic. 

825. Antacids are medicines which 
destroy acidity, such as lime, magnesia, 
soda, &c. 

826. Antalkalies are medicines 
given to neutralize alkalies in the sys- 
tem, such as citric, nitric, or sulphuric 
acidis, &c. 

827. Anthelmintics are medicines 
used to expel and destroy worms from 



the stomach and intestines, such as tur- 
pentine, cowhage, male fern, &c. . 

828. Antibilious are medicines 
which are useful in bilious affections, 
such as calomel, &c. 

829. Antirheumatics are medi- 
cines used for the cure of rheumatism, 
such as colchicum, iodide of potash, &c. 

830. Antiscorbutics are medicines 
against scurvy, such as citric acid, &c. 

831. Antiseptics are substances 
used to correct putrefaction, such as 
bark, camphor, charcoal, vinegar, and 
creosote. 

832. Antispasmodics are medicines 
which possess the power of overcoming 
spasms of the muscles, or allaying severe 
pain from any cause unconnected with 
inflammation, such as valerian, axtunonia, 
opium, and camphor. 

833. Aperients are medicines which 
move the bowels gently, such as rhubarb, 
manre, and grey powder. 

834. Aromatics are cordial, spicy, 
and agreeably-flavoured medicines, such 
as cardamoms, cinnamon, &c. 

835. Astringents are medicines 
which contract the fibres of the body, 
diminish excessive discharges, and. act 
indirectly as tonics, such as oak bark, 
gaUs, &c. 

836. Attenuants are medicines 
which are supposed to thin the blood, 
such as ammoniated iron, &c. 

837. Balsamics are medicines of a 
soothing kind, such as tolu, Peruvian 
balsam, &c. 

838.' Carminatives are medicines 
which allay pain in the stomach and 
bowels, and expel flatulence, such as 
aniseed water, &c. 

839. Ca-hiartics are strong purga- 
tive medicines, such as jalap, &c. 

840. Cordials are exhilarating and 
warming medicines, such as aromatic 
confection, &c. 

841. Corroborants are medicines 
and food which increase the stren^li, 
such as iron, gentian, meat, and wine. 

842. Demulcents correct acrimony, 
diminish irritation, and soften parts by 
covering their surfaces with a imld and 
viscid matter, such as linseed tea, 
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gum, mucilage, honey, and marsh-mal- 
low. 

843» I)E0B8TB,xr£NTS are medicines 
which remove obstructions, such as 
iodide of potash, &c. 

844. Betebgbnts clean the surfaces 
over which they pass, such as soap, &c. 

845. Diaphoretics produce perspi- 
ration, such as tartrate of antimony, 
James* s powder, and camphor. 

846. DioESTiYES are remedies ap- 
plied to ulcers or woimds, to promote 
the formation of matter, such as resin 
ointments, warm poultices, &c. 

847. DiscuTiENTS possess the power 
of repelling or resolving tumours, such 
as galbanum, mercury, and iodine. 

^48. DiciiETics act upon the kid- 
neys and bladder, and increase the flow 
of urine, such -as nitre, squills, can- 
tharides, camphor, antimony, and juni- 
per. 

849. Bbastics are violent purga- 
tives, such as gamboge, &c. 

850. Emetics produce vomiting, or 
the discharge of the contents of the sto- 
mach, such as mustard and hot water, 
tartar emetic, ipecacuanha, sulphate of 
zinc, and sulphate of copper. 

851. Emollients are remedies used 
externally to soften the parts they are 
applied to, such as spermaceti, palm 
oil, &c. 

852. Epispastics are medicines 
which blister or cause effusion of serum 
under the cuticle, such as Spanish flies. 
Burgundy pitch, rosin, and galbanum. 

853. Errhines are medicines which 
produce sneezing, such as tobacco, &c. 

854. Escharotics are mecHcines 
which corrode or destroy the vitality 
of the part to which they are applied^ 
such as lunar caustic, &c. 

855. Expectorants are medicines 
which increase expectoration, or the 
discharge from the bronchial tubes, 
such as ipecacuanha, squills, opium, 
ammoniacum. 

856. Febrifuoes are remedies used 
in fevers, such as all the antimonials, 
fa«rk, quinine, mineral acids, arsenic. 

857. Hydraoogues are medicines 
wludi have the effect of removing the 



fluid of dropsy, by producing wetert 
evacuations, such as gamboge,''calomei, 
&c. 

858. Hypnotics are medicines that 
relieve pain by procuring sleep, such as 
hops, henbane, morphia, poppy. 

859. Laxatives are medicines which 
cause the bowels to act rather more than 
natural, such as manna, &c. 

860. Narcotics are medicines which 
cause sleep or stupor, and allay pain, 
such as opium, &c. 

861. Nutrients are remedies that 
nourish the body, such as sugar, sago^ 
&c. 

862. Paregorics are medicine! 
which actually assuage pain, such as 
compoimd tincture of camphor, hen* 
bane, hops, opium. 

863. Prophylactics are remedies 
employed to prevent the attack of any 
particular disease, such as quinine, &c. 

864. Purgatives are medicines that 
promote the evacuation of the bowels, 
such as senna, aloes, jalap, salts. 

865. Eefbigeaants are medicraes 
which suppress an unusual heat of the 
body, such as wood sorrel, tamarind, &c. 

866. Rubefacients are medicaments 
which cause redness of the skin, such as 
mustard, &c. 

867. Sedatives are medicines which 
depress the nervous energy, and destroy 
sensation, so as to oompose, such as fox- 
glove. {See Paregorics.) 

868. Sialogogues are medicines 
which promote the flow of saliva or 
spittle, such as salt, calomel, &c. 

869. Soporifics are medicines which 
induce sleep, such as hops, &c. 

870. Stimulants are remedies 
which increase the action of the heart 
and arteries, or the energy of the part 
to which they are applied, such as food, 
wine, spirits, ether, sassafras, which is 
an internal stimulant, and savine, which 
is an external one. 

871. Stomachics restore the tone 
of the stomach, such as gentian, &c. 

872. Styptics are medicines which 
constrict the surface of a part, and pre- 
vent the effusion of blood, such as kino, 
Friar's balsam, «ztract of lead, and ice. 
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873. SuDORiFics promote profuse 
perspiration or sweating, such, as ipeca- 
cuanha, antimony, James's powder, am- 
monia. 

874. Tonics give general strength 
to the. constitution, restore the natural 
energies, and improve the tone of the 
system, such as aU the vegetable bitters, 
most of the minerals, also some kinds 
of food, wine, and beer. 

875. Vesicants are medicines which 
blister, such as strong liquid ammo- 
nia, &c. 

876. Special Rules for the Pre- 
vention of Cholera. 

i. "We urge the necessity, in all cases 
of cholera, of an instant recourse to 
medical aidi and also imder every form 
and variety of indisposition : for all disi- 
orders are. found to merge in the domi- 
nant disease. 

ii. Let immediate Belief be sought 
under disorder of the bowels especially, 
however slight. The invasion of cholera 
may thus be readily prevented. 

iii. Let eveky Impubity, animal 
and vegetable, be quickly removed to 
a distance from the habitation, such as 
slaughter-houses, pig-sties, cesspools, 
necessaries, and all other domestic 
nuisances. 

iv. Let all Uncovered Drains be 
carefully and frequently cleansed. 

V. Let the Grounds in and around 
the habitation be drained, so as effectu- 
ally to carry off moisture of every kind. 

vi. Let all Partitions be removed 
from within and without habitations, 
which unnecessarily impede ventilation. 

vii. Let every ftooMbe daily thrown 
open for the admission of fresh air ; this 
should be done about noon, when the 
atmosphere is most likely to be dry. 

viii. Let Dry Scrubbino be used 
in domestic cleansing in place of water 
cleansing. 

ix. Let excessive Fatigue, and 
exposure to damp and cold, especially 
during the night, be avoided. 

X. Let the use of ^ cold drinks and 
acid liquors, especially under fatigue, 
be avdaed, or when the body is heated. 



XL Let the use of cold acid frrute 
and vegetables be avoided. 

xii. Let Excess in the use of ardent 
and fermented liquors and tobacco.be 
avoided. 

xiii. Let a Poor Diet, and the use 
of impure water in cooking, or for drink- 
ing, be avoided. 

xiv. Let the wearing of wet and 
insufficient clothes be avoided. 

XV. Let a Flannel or woollen belt 
be worn round the belly. 

xvi. Let Personal Cleanliness be 
carefully observed. 

xvii. Let every cause tending to 
depress the moral and physical ener- 
gies be carefully avoided. Let expo- 
sure to extremes of heat and cold be 
avoided. 

xviii. Let Ceowdino of persons 
within houses and apartments be 
avoided. 

xix. Let Sleeping in low ot damp 
rooms be avoided. 

XX. Let Fires be kept up during the 
night in sleeping or adjoining apart- 
ments, the mght being the period of 
most danger from attack, especially 
imder exposure to cold or damp. 

xxi. Let all Bedding and clothing 
be daily exposed during winter and 
spring to the fire, and in summer to the 
heat of the sun. 

xxii. Let the Dead be buried in 
places remote from the habitations of 
the living. By the timely adoption of 
simple means such as these, cholera, or 
other epidemic, will be made to lose its 
venom. 

877. Bides for the Preservation 
of Health. 

878. Pure Atmospheric Air is com- 
posed of nitrogen, oxygen, and a veiy 
small proportion of carbonic acid gts. 
Air once mreathed has lost the chief part 
of its oxygen, and acquired a propor- 
tionate increase of carbonic acid gfks. 
Therefore^ health requires that ve 
breathe the same air once only. 

879. The Solid Part op oui 
Bodies is continually wasting, and re- 
quires to be r^taired by freeh substancfis. 
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Therefore^ food, which is to repair the 
loss, should be taken with due regard to 
the exercise and waste of the body. 

880 . Thb Fluid Part op our Bodies 
iJso wastes constantly ; there is but one 
fluid in animals, which is water^, Tliersr 
fore^ water only is necessary, and no 
artiflce can produce a better drink. 

881. The Fluid of our Bodies is 
to the solid in proportion as nine to one. 
Therefore^ a like proportion should pre- 
vail in the total amount of food taken. 

882. Light exercises an import- 
ant influence upon the growth and 
■vigour of animals and plants. Therefore^ 
our dwellings should freely admit the 
solar rays. 

883. Decomposing Animal and 
Ybgetable Substances yield various 
noxious gases, which enter the lungs 
and corrupt the blood. Therefore^ all 
impurities should be kept away from 
our abodes, and every precaution be 
observed to secure a pure atmosphere. 

884. Warmth is essentlal to all 
the bodily functions. Therefore^ an 
equal bodily temperature should be 
maintained by exercise, by clothing, or 
by fire. 

885. Exercise WARMS, nnnooRATES, 
and purifies the body; clothing pre- 
serves the warmth the body generates; 
fire imparts warmth externally. There- 
forCf to obtain and preserve warmth,exer- 
cise and clothmg are preferable to fire. 

886. Fire consumes the Oxygen 
of the air, and produces noxious gases. 
Tlierejore, the air is less pure in the pre- 
sence of candles, gas, or coal fire, than 
otherwise, and the deterioration should 
be repaired by increased ventilation. 

887. The Skin is a highly-or- 
ganized Membrane, full of minute 
pores, cells, bloodvessels, and nerves ; 
7t imbibes moisture or throws it off, 
according to the state of the atmosphere 
and the temperature of the body. It 
also "breathes," as do the limgs (tnough 
less actively). All the internal organs 

, mipathize with the skin. Therefore^ it 
should be repeatedly cleansed. 

888. Late Hours and Anxious 
Pursuits exhaust th« nervooi syttem, 



and produce disease and premature death. 
Therefore^ the hours of labour and study 
should be shor^. 

889. Mental and Bodily Exer- 
cise are equally essential to the general 
health and nappiness. Therefore^ labour 
and study should succeed each other. 

890. Manwill LIVE MOST Health- 
ily upon simple solids and fluids, of 
which a sufficient but temperate quan- 
tity should be taken. Therefore^ over 
indulgence in strong drinks, tobacco, 
snuff, opiimi, and all mere indulgences, 
should be avoided. 

891. Sudden Alternations of 
Heat and Cold are dangerous (espe- 
cially to the young and the aged). 
Therefore^ clotning, in quantity and 
quality, ^ould be adapted to the alter- 
nations of night and day, and of the 
seasons. And therefore^ aUo^ drinking 
cold water when the body is hot, and 
hot tea and soups when cold, are pro- 
ductive of many evils. 

892. Moderation in Eating and 
drinking, short hours of labour and 
study, regularity in exercise, recreation, 
and rest, cleanliness, equanimity of tem- 
per and equality of temperature, — ^these 
are the great essentials to that which 
surpasses till wealth, health of mind and 



898. Miscliief Makers. 

Oh, eonld there in this world be found 
Some little spot of happy ^ound, 
Where village pleasnres might go round, 

Without the village tattling ! 
How donblj blest that place would be. 
Where aU might dwell in liberty. 
Free from the bitter misery 

Of gossips' endless prattling. 

If inch a spot were really known. 
Dame Peace might claim it as her own. 
And in it she might fix her throne. 

For ever and for ever : 
There, like a qneen, might reign and live, 
While every one would soon forgive 
The little slights they might receive, 

And be offended never. 
'Tie mischief-makers that remove 
Far from onr hearts the warmth of lofO^ 
And lead us all to disapprove 

What gives aoother pleainre. 
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Thej seem to take one's part — bat when 
They've heard our cares, unkindly then 
They soon retail them all again. 

Mixed with their poiaonons measure. 

And then thejr've such a cunning way 
Of telling ill-meant tales : they say, 
" Don't mention what Tve said, I pray, 

I would not tell another ;" — 
Straight to your neighbour's house they go. 
Narrating everything they know ; 
And break the peace of high and low. 

Wife, husband, friend,~and brother. 
Oh, that the mischief-making crew 
Were all reduced to one or two, 
And they were painted red or blue. 

That every one might know them : 
Then would our villagers forget 
To rage and quarrel, fume and fret. 
Or fall into an angry pet. 

With things so much below them. 
For 'tis a sad, degrading part. 
To make another's bosom smart. 
And plant a dagger in the heart 

We ought to love and cherish. 
Then let us evermore be found 
In quietness with all around. 
While friendship, joy, and peace abound. 

And angry feelings perish ! 

894. Signs t>f tlie Weather. 

895. Dew. — If the dew lies plenti- 
fdlly on the grass after a fair day, it is a 
sign of another fair day. If not, and there 
is no wind, rain must follow. A red 
evening portends fine weather ; bift; if it 
spread too far upwards from the hori- 
zon in the evening, and especially 
morning, it foretells wind or rain, or 
both. When the sky, in rainy weather, 
is tinged with sea green, the rain will 
increase ; if with dee^ blue, it wiU be 
showery. 

896. Clouds. — Previous to much 
rain falling, the clouds grow bigger, and 
increase very fast, especially before 
thunder. "Wnen the clouds are formed 
like fleeces, but dense in the middle and 
bright towards the edges, with the sky- 
bright, they are signs of a frost, with hail, 
snow, or rain. If clouds form high in air, 
in thm white trains like locks of wool, 

• they portend wind, and probably rain. 
W&n a general cloudiness covers the 
•^9 and nnall black fragments of clouds 



fly imderneath, they are a sure sign of 
rain, and probably it will be lasting. 
Two currents of clouds always portend 
rain, and, in summer, thunder. 

897. Heavenly Bodies. — A hazi- 
ness in the air, which fades the sun's 
light, and makes the orb appear whitish, 
or ill-defined — or at night, if the moon 
and stars grow dim, and a ring encircles 
the former, rain will follow. If the sun*s 
rays appear like Moses' horns — if white 
at setting, or shorn of his rays, or if he 
goes down into a bank of clouds in the 
horizon, bad weather is to be expected. 
If the moon looks pale and dim, we ex- 
pect rain ; if red, wind; and if of her 
natural colour, with a clear sky, fair 
weather. If the moon is rainy through - 
out, it will clear at the change, and, 
perhaps, the rain return a few days 
after. If fair throughout, and rain at 
the change, the fair weather will pro- 
bably return on the fourth or fifth day. 

898. Weather Precautions. — 
If the weather appears doubtftil, always 
take the precaution of having an um- 
brella when you go out, particiilarly in 
going to church ; you thereby avoid in- 
curring one of three disagreeables; in 
the first place, the chance of getting 
wet — or encroaching under a friend's 
imibreUa — or being imder the necessity 
of borrowing one, consequently in- 
volving the trouble of returning it, and 
possibly (as is the case nine times out 
of ten) inconveniencing your friend 
by neglecting to do so. Those who 
disdain the use of umbrellas generally 
appear with shabby hats, tumbled 
bonnet ribbons, wrinkled silk dresses, 
&c., &c., the consequence of frequent 
exposure to unexpected showers, to say 
nothing of colds taken, no one can teU 
how. 

899. Leech. Barometer. — Take 
an eight-ounce phial, and put in it three 
gills of water, and place in it a healthy 
leech, changing the water in summer 
once a week, and in winter <mce in a 
fortnight, and it will most accurately 
prognosticate the weather. If this 
weather is to be fine, 1^ leech Het 
motionless at the bottom of the glass, 
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and coiled together in a spiral form ; if 
rain may be expected, it will creep up 
to the top of its lodgings, and remain 
there till the weather is settled ; if we 
are to have wind, it will move through 
its habitation with amazing swiftness, 
and seldom goes to rest till it begins to 
blow hard; if a remarkable stonn of 
thmider and rain is to succeed, it will 
lodge for some days before almost con- 
tinually oat of tlie water, and discover 
great uneasiness in violent throes and 
convulsive-like motions ; in frost as in 
dear summer-like weather it lies con- 
stantly at the bottom ; andinsnawasin 
rainy weather it pitchesitsdwelHngin the 
very mouth of the phial. The top should 
be covered over with a piece of muslin. 
900. The Chemical Barometer. 
— ^Take a long narrow bottle, such as an 
old-fashioned Eau-de-Gologne bottle, 
and put into it two and a half drachms 
of camphor, and eleven drachms of 
spirit of wine ; wh^i the camphor is 
dissolved^ which, it will readily do by 
slight agitation, add the following mix- 
ture: — ^Take water, nine drachms; 
nitrate of potash (sal^tre), thirty-eight 
grains; and muriate of ammonia (sal 
ammoniac), thirty-eight grains. Dis- 
solve these salts in the water prior to 
mixing with the camphorated spirit; 
then shake the whole well together. 
Cork the bottie well, and wax the top, 
but afterwards make a very small aper- 
ture in the cork with a red-hot needle. 
The bottie may then be hung up, or 
placed in anv stationary position. By 
observing the different appearances 
which the materials assume, as tiie 
weather changes, it becomes an excel- 
lent prognosticator of a coming storm or 
of a sunny sky. 

901. Significations of Names. 

Aarcm, Hebrew, • mountain. 
Abel, Sebrew, Tsnitj. 
Abrsham, Mebrew', the father of flnai^, 
Adam, Hebrew, red earth. 
Adci^nB, Saxon, happiness and help. 
Albert, kaxon, aU bri^^t. 
Alezandei^ Greek, a helper of men* 
Alfred, SagoH, all peace. 
Ambffosoj Greek,fnaaatUi, 



Amoe, Hebrew, a bordea. 
Andi'ew, Greek, eoarigeoas. 
Anthony* Latin, flonriehfag. 
Archibald, Gerwum, a bold obeerrer* 
Arnold, German, a maintainer of howmr 
Arthur, BrUieh, a ftoong man. 

Anl^t^,' } Xa«»,Tenerable, grand. 
Baldwin, Gerwum, a b<^ wiiuier. 
Bardulph, Gerwum, a famous helpev. 
Bamaby, Hebrew, a prophet ■ son. 
Bartholomew, Hebrew, the son of hiai wh9 

made the watws to rite. 
Beaumont, French, a prettf mooai. 
Bede, Saxon, prayer. 

Beiqamin, Hebrew, the sob of * right hand. 
Bennet, LaHn, blessed. 
Bernard, German, bear's heart. 
Bertram, German, Mr, illustriens. 
Boniface, Latin, a wriMoer. 
Brian, French, having a thnnderittf voidt* 
Cadwallader, Briti^, valiant in war. 
CflBsar, LaHn^ adorned with hair. 
Caleb, Hebrew, a dog. 
Cecil, Latin, dioMighted. 
Charles, Germtw, noUe-spiriled. 
Christopher, Greek, bearing Christ. 
Clement, Latin, mild-tonpered. 
Conrad, G^rmaji, able oounsel. 
Constantine, LaMn, resolute. 
Crispin, Latin, having curied looks. 
Cnthbert, Saxon, known famous)^. 
Daniel, Hebrew, God is judge. 
David, Hebrew, well-beloved. 
Denis, Greek, belonging to the god of wins^ 
Dunstan, Saxon, most high. 
Edgar, Saxon, haippj honoar. 
Bdmund, Saxon, happy peace. > 
Edward, Saxon, happy keeper. 
Edwin, Saxon, haigpj conqueror. 
Egbert, Saxon^ ever bright. 
Elijah, Hebrew, Ood the Lord. 
Eiisha, Hebrew, the salvation of Qod. 
Ephraim, Hebrew, fruitful. 
Erasmus, Greek, lovely, worthy to be lov < 1, 
Ernest, Greek, earnest, serious. 
Evan, or Ivon, BriUeh, the same as Johs* 
Everard, German, ^ell reported. 
Eugene, Greek, nobly descended. 
Eustace, Greek, standing firm. 
Ezekiel, Hebrew, the strength of God. 
Felix, iMtin, happy. 
Ferdinand, German, pan peaee. 
Francis, German, firee. 
Frederic, German, tvdk peace, 
Gabriel, Hebrew, the strength of God* 
Geoffirey, GentUMhjoyUL 
? 
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Oeorge, Oreek, a husbandman. 

Oerard, Saxon, all towardHnesf . 

Gideon, Sehr«w, a breaker. 

Gilbert, Saxon, bright as gold. * 

Giles, Oroeh, a little goat. 

Godafd, Oermany a godly disposition. 

Godrejt Oerman, God's peace. 

Godwin, German, yiotorioas in God. 

Griffith, BritUh, haying great faith. 

Guy, JPrMch, the mistletoe shrub. 

Hannibal, Funic, a gracious lord. 

Harold, Saxon, a champion. 

Hector, Greek, a stout defender. 

Henry, German, a ridi lord. 

Herbert, German, a bright lord. 

Hercules, Greek, the glory of Hera» or Juno. 

Heaekiah, Sebrew, clearing to the "Lord, ^ 

Horatio, Italian, worthy to be beheld. 

Howel, Britiek, sound or whole. 

Hubert, German, a bright colour. 

Hugh, IhUek, high, lofty. 

Humphrey, German, domestic peaoA. 

Ingram, German, of angelic purity. 

Isaac, Hebrew, laughter. 

Jacob, Hebrew, a supplanter. 

Tames, or Jacques, bego^ing. 

Joab, Hebrew, fatherhood. 

Job, Hebrew, sorrowing. 

Joel* Hebrew, acquiescing. 

John, Hebrew, the grace of the Lord. 

Jonah, Hebrew, a dove. 

Jonathan, Hebrew, the gift of the Lord. 

Joioelin, German, jaat. 

Joseph, Hebrew, addition. 

Josias, Hebrew, the fire of the Lord. 

Joshua, Hebrew, a Saviour. 

Lambert, Saxon, a fair lamb. 

Lancelot, Spaniek, a little lance. , 

Laurence, LaUn, crowned with laurels. 

Lazarus, Hebrew, destitute of help. 

Leonard, German, like a Hon. 

Leopold, German, defending the people. 

Lewis, Frenek, the defender of th€ people. 

Lionel, Latift, a little Hon. 

Llewellin, BrUiek, Hke a lion. 

Lucius, Laiin, shining. 

Luke, Greek, a wood or grovft 

Mark, Laiin, a hammer. 

Maxtin, Latin, martiaL 

Matthew, Hebrew, a gift or present. 

Maurice, Latin, sprung of a Moor. 

Meredith, Briiiek, the roaring of the sea. 

Michael, Hebrew, who is like GK)d P 

Morgan, Britiek, a mariner. 

Moses, Hebrew, drawn out. 

Kathaniei, Hebrew, the gift of God. 

17eal» Frenek, somewhat blaek. 



Nicolas, Greek, victorious over the pec^le. 

Noel, Frenth, belongiBg to one's nativity. 

Norman, Frenek, one bom in Normandy. 

Obadiah. Hebrew, the servant of the Lord* 

Oliver, Laiin, an oUve. 

Orlando, Italian, counsel for the land* 

Cfsmund, Saxon, house peace. 

Oswald, Saxon, ruler of a house. 

Owen, Brititk, well descended. 

Patri^, Laiin, a nobleman. 

Paul, Laiin, small, little. 

Perdval, Frendk, a place in France. 

Peregrine, Latin, outlandish. 

Peter, Greek, a rock <nr stone. 

Philip, Greek, a lover of horses. 

Phineas, Hebrew, of bold countenance. 

Balph, contracted from Badolph, or 

Bandal, or Banulph; Saxon, pure he^. 

Baymund, German, quiet peace. 

Beuben, Hebrew, the son of vision. 

Beynold, German, a lover of purity. 

Bichard, Saxon, powerfuL 

Bobert, German, fkmous in oounsd. 

Boger, German, strong counseL 

Bovdand, German, oounael for tiie land. 

Buftu, Latin, reddish. 

Solomon, H^ew, peaoeaUe. 

Samson, Hebrew, a little son. 

Samuel, Hebrew, heavd by God. 

Saul, Hebrew, desired. 

Sebastian, Greek, to be reverenced. 

Simeon, Hebrew, hearing. 

Simon, Hebrew, obedient. 

Stephen, Greek, a crown or gailand. 

Swithin, Saxon , very high. 

Theobald, Saxon, bold over the people. 

Theodore, Chreek, the gift of God. 

Theodosius, Cheek, given of God. 

Theophilus, Greek, a lover of God. 

Thomas, Hebrew, a twin. 

Timothy, Greek, a fearer of God. ' 

Toby, or Tobias, Hebrew, the^goodness of tht 

Lord. * 

Valentine, Latin, powerftd. 
Vincent, Latin, conquering. 
Vivian, Latin, living. 
Walter, German, a conqueror. 
Walwm, German, a conqueror. 
William, German, defending many. 
Zaccheus, Syriae, innocent. 
2Sachary, Hebrew, remembering the Lord. 
Zebedee, Syriae, having an inheritance. 
Zedekiah, Hebrew, the justice of the Lord. 

Adeline, German, a prinoesa. 
Agatha, Greek, good. 
Agnesy Garmang ohaate. 
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Alflthes ^tmAt, the tnrtlu 

AUfaM» Or^ek, hnntiDg. 

AIu^ AlknA, German, noble. 

Amj, Amelifty French, » belored. 

Anna, Anne, or Hetinah, Hebrew, gnudofm. 

AnbeDa, Xa<»«, e fair altar. 

Aureola. Latin, Uke gold. 

Barbara, Latin, foreign or strange. 

Beatrice, Latin, making happj. 

Benediota. Latin, bleiaed. 

Bemice, Oreek, bringing Tiotoiy. 

Bertha, Oreek, bright or fiunoua. 

Kancbe, French, flair. 

"Rmoi, Latin, good. 

Bridget, IrUlh, ahining bright. 

Caaaandra, Oreek, m. reformer of men. 
Tkharine, Oreek, pore or dean. • 

Charity, Oreek, lore, bounty. 
*• Charlotte, French, all noble. - 

Caroline, feminine qf Carolue, tte Latin <ff 
Charlee, noble-qpirited. 

Odoe, Oreek, a green herb. 

Christiana, Oreek, belonging to Chriat. 

Oeeilia, Latin, from CedL 

Cieelj, • earrufiti^n qf CeeiUa. 

CSara, Latin, dear or bright. 

Constaoee, Latin, oonstaat. 

Droorah, Hebrew^ a bee. 

Diana, Oreek, Japiter'a daughter. 

Doreaa, Oreek, a ^wild roe. 

Borothj, Oreek, the gift of Gkd. 
^2dith, Saxon, happineis. 

Beanor, Saenn, all fruitful. 

Biia,klisabeth, H«6r«w, the oath of God. 

Bnuly, eormptedjhm Amelia, 

Imma, Oenum, annrsS. 

Either, Kesther, Hebrew, seeret. 

Sve, Hebrew, oavuing life. 

Eiudoe, Oreek, fair rictorj. 

Biidota, Oreek, prospering in tbt Wlif • 

Frances, Oennas*, firee. 

%^mde, Oerman, all troth. 

Grace, Latin, favour. 

Hagar, £re6rMi, a etrangec 

Helena, OrMk, aUoring. 

Jsne, mffUMfrom Joan ; Cfg, 

JvuB», the f eminine qf John. 

fsnet, Jeannette, little Jane. 

Joyce, French, pleasant. 

ItsbeOa, 9panieh, fair EUsa. 

Jiidi^ Hebrew, praising. 

JaUa, Jiihaiia,/nmiii«« qfJuUm, 

Lelttia, £<rfin, jof of ^adneaa. 

IiOiB»6rMlfc, better. 

looftliia, ikiKii, s obasle Bomaa 1a^« 

lim, latin, fgmMneqfUiekm. 

Ijm, Oreek, deeeended from.Lud 



Mabel, Latin, loTelj. 

Magdalene, Maudlin, Spriae^ wiagnHteem : 

Margaret, Oerman, a pearL 

Martha, Hebrew, bittemesa. 

Mary, Hebrew, bitter. 

Maud, Matilda, Oreek, a ladj of honoofi 

Meroj, Engliih, compassion. 

Mildred^ Aa«OM, speaking mild. 

N^, Britieh, the same a$ Agnee. 

Nicola, Oreek, feminine qfNicolae. 

Olympia, Oreek, hearenlj. 

Orabilis, Latin, to be entreated. 

Pamell, or Petronilla, Uttle Peter. 

Patience, Latin, bearing patientlj. 

Paulina, LaHn,feminine qfFaulinue, 

Penelope, Oreek, a turkey. 

Persis, Oreek, destroying. 

Philaddphia, Oreek, brotherly lore. 

Philippa, Oreek, feminine qf Philip. 

PhoBbe, Oreek, the light of life. 

Phyllis, Oreek, a green bough. 

Priaoilla, Latin, somewhat old. 

Prudence, Latin, discretion. 

Pysche, Oreek, the souL 

Bachel, Hebrew, a Iamb. 

Bebeoca, Hebrew, fat or phmip. 

Bhode, Oreek, a rose. 

Bosamnnd, Soicon, rose of peace. 

Bosa, Latin, * rose. 

Bo8abell% Italion, a fair rose. 

Rosedeer, EnglUh, a fair rose. 

Buth« Hebrew, trembling. 

Sabina, Latin, sprung from the SaUaea. 

Salome, Hebrew, perfect. 

Sapphire, Oreek, Uke a sapphire itoiie. 

Sarah, Hebrew, a princess. 

Sib^la, Oreek, the oounsd of GKkL 

Sophia, Oreek, wisdom. 

Sophronia, Oreek, of a sound mind. 

Susan, Susanna, Hebrew, a lily. 

Tabitha, Syriae, a roe. 

Temperance, Latin, moderation. 

Theodosia, Oreek, given by GKkU 

Tryjdiosa, ^«eAc, delicious. 

Tryidiena, Oreek, delicate. ' 

Tida, Bree,femiiiwM\qf David, 

Ursula, Latin, a female bear. 

Wattmrg', Saxon, gradous. 

Winifred, Saxon, wimung peace 

Zeoobia, Oreek, the life of Jupiter. 

902. Hints on the Barometer. 

908. JFhy does a Barometer Iw- 
dieate the Gesture of the Atmosphere t 
Because it consists of a tabe coo* 
tainiBg quicksilyer, closed at one eiidt 
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and open at the other, so that the 
bressure of air upon the open end 
balances the weight of the oolumn of 
mercmy (quicksilver); and when the 
pressure <k the air upon the open sur- 
face of the mercury increases or de- 
creases, tiie mercury rises or fells in 
recuse thereto. 

004. fFhy is a Barometer called 
also a " Weather Glass " * Because 
changes in the weather are generally 
preened by alterations in the atmo- 
spheric pressure. But we cannot per- 
ceive those changes as they gradually 
occur ; the alteration in the height of 
the columnof mercury, therefore, enables 
OS to IttLOW that atmospheric changes 
are taking place, and by observation we 
are enabled to detemune certain rules 
by whidi the state of the weather may be 
foretold with considerable probability. 

906. Why does the Band of the 
Weather Dial change its Position when 
the Column of Mercury rises or falls ? 
Because a weight which, floats upon 
the open surface of the mercury is 
attached to a string, having a nearly 
equal weight at the other extremity; 
the string is laid over a revolving 
pivot, to which the hand is fixed, and 
the friction of the string tunja the 
hand as the mercury rises or fells. 

006. WJiy does Tapping the Face 
of the Barometer sometimes cause the 
Hand to Move? Because the weight 
on the surface of the mercury fre- 
quently leans against the side of the 
tiibe, and does not move freely. And, 
alto, the mercury clings to the sides of 
the tube by capilWy attraction ; there- 
fore, tapping on the face of the baro- 
meter sets the weight free, and over- 
comes the attraction which impedes the 
rise or fell of the mercury. 

907. Why does the Fall of the 
. Barometer denoU the Approach of 

Bam? Because it shows that as the 
* air cannot support the frill weight of the 
I column of mercury, the atmosphere must 

be thin with watery vapours. 

908. Why does the Bise of the 
> Barometer denote the Approach of 

Mn$ Weather f Because tiie external 



air, becoming dense, and free frrom 
highly elastic vapours, presses witli in- 
creased force upon the mercury upon 
which the weight floats; that weight, 
therefore, sinks in the short tube as the 
mercury rises in the long one, and in 
sinking, turns the hand to Change, 
Fair, &c. 

909. When does the Barometer stand 
highest? When there is a duration 
of fix)st, or when north-easterly winds 
prevaiL 

910. JFhy does the Barometer stand 
highest at these Times? Because the 
atmosphere is exceedingly dry and 
dense, and fully balances the weight 
of the column of mercury. 

911. When does the Barometer stand 
lowest ? When a thaw follows a long 
frost, or when south-west winds prevail. 

912. Why does the Barometer stand 
lowest at these Times ? Because much 
moisture exists in the air, by which it ia 
rendered less dense and heavy.* 

913. Cheap Fuel.— One bushel of 
small coal or sawdust, or both mixed 
together, two bushels of sand, one 
biishel and a half of clay. Let these 
be mixed together with common water, 
like ordinary mortar; the more they 
are stirred and mixed together the 
better; then make them into balls, or 
with a small mould make ^em in the 
shape of bricks, pile them in a dry 
place, and when they are hard and suf- 
ficiently dry, they may be used. A fire 
cannot be Ughted with them, but when 
the fire is quite lighted, put them on 
behind with a coal or two in fronts 
and they will be found to keep up a 
stronger fire than any fuel of the com^ 
monMnd. 

914. Economy of Fuel.— Them 
is no part of domestic economy which 
everybody professes to understand better 
than the management of a fire, and yet 
there is no branch in the hous^old 
arrangement where there is a greater 



• From "The Eea§on Why — General 
Sdence/ containing 1,400 Beasons for things 
generally belierAd but imperfeotlj under- 
■tood. London t HonlstoD and Sons. 
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. and Tumecessary waste than 
from ignorance and mismanage- 
ment in this article. 

915. It IB AN Old Adage that we 
must stir no man's fire until we have 
known him seven years ; hut we might 
find it equally prudent if we were care- 
fal as to the stirring of our own. 

916. Anybody, indeed, can take 
vp A FoUEB, and toss the coals ahout : 
but that is not stirring a fire ! 

917. In short, the Use of a Poker 
applies solely to two particular points 
— the opening of a dying fire, so as to 
admit the free passage of the air into it, 
and sometimes, but not always, through 
it; or else approximating tne remains 
of a half-burned fire, so as to concen- 
trate the heat, whilst the parts still 
ignited are opened to the atmosphere. 

918. The Same Observation may 
apply to the use of a pair of bellows, 
the mere blowing of which at random, 
nine times out of ten, will fail ; the force 
of the current of air sometimes blowing 
out the fire, as it is called — that is, 
carrying off the caloric too rapidly, — and 
at others, directing the warmed current 
from the unignited fuel, instead of 
into it. 

^ 919. To PROVE THIS, let any person 
sit down with a ^air of bellows to a 
fire only partially ignited, or partially 
extinguished; let him blow, at first, 
not into the burning jpart, but into the 
dead coals close to it, so that the air 
may partly eirtend to the burning 
coal 

920. After a few Blasts let the 
bellows blow into the burning fuel, but 
directing the stream partiy towards the 
dead coal; when it wiU be found that 
the ignition will extend much more 
rapidly than under the common method 
of blowing furiously into the flame at 
random. 

921. If the Consumer, instead of 
ordering a large supply of coals at once, 
win at first content himself with a 
sample, he may with very littie trouble 
ascertain who wiU deal fairly with him ; 
and, if he wisely pays ready money, he 
will be independent of his coal mer- 



chant ; a situation which few families^ 
even in genteel life, can boast of. 

922. Indeed we cannot too often 
repeat the truth, that to deal for ready 
money only, in .all the departments of 
domestic arrangement, is the truest 
economy. 

923. Ready Money wiU always 
command the best and cheapest of 
every article of consumption, if ex- 
pended with judgment : and the dealer, 
who intend§ to act iairlj, wiU always 
prefer it. 

924. Trust not him who seems 
more anxious to give credit than to re- 
ceive cash. 

925. The former hopes to secure 
custom by having a hold upon you in 
his books; and continues always to 
make up for his advance, either hj an 
advanced price, or an inferior article; 
whilst the latter knows that jaxa cus- 
tom can only be secured by fair dealing. 

926. There is, likewise. Another 
Consideration, as far as economy is 
concerned, which is not only to buy 
with ready money, but to buy at proper 
seasons ; for there is with every article 
a cheap season and a dear one ; and with 
none more than coals: insomuch that 
the master of a family who fills hia coal 
cellar in the middle of the summer, 
rather than the beginning of the winter, 
will find it filled at less expense than it 
would otherwise cost him : and will be 
enabled to see December's snows falling 
without feeling his enjoyment of his 
fireside lessened by the consideration 
that the cheerful blaze is supplied at 
twice the rate that it need have done, 
if he had exercised more foresight. 

927. We must now call to the re- 
collection of our readers, that chimneys 
often smoke, and that coals are often 
wasted, by throwing too much fuel at 
once upon a fire. 

928. To prove this Observation, 
it is only necessary to remove the su- 
perfluous coal from the top of the grate, 
when thp smoking instantiy ceases : as 
to the waste, that evidently proceeds 
from the frequent intemperate and in- 
judicious use of the poker, which not 
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only throws a great portion of the small 
eosia among tibe cinders, but often ex- 
tinguishes the fire it was intended to 
foster. 

929. Whenever Oil is used for 
the purpose of artificial light, it should 
be kept &ee from all exposure to atmo- 
spheric air ; as it is apt to absorb con- 
siderable quantities of oxygen. If oil is 
very coarse or tenacious, a very small 
qudntity of oil of turpentine may be 
added. 

930. Candles improve by keeping 
a few months. If wax candles become 
discoloured or soiled, they may be re- 
stored by rubbing them over with a 
dean flannel slightly dipped in spirits 
of wine. 

931. In Lighting Candles, 
always hold the match to the mdQ of 
the wick, and not over the top. 

932. Night Lights.— Field's and 
Child's night lights are genially known 
and are easily obtainable. But under 
cjiciim stances wheio they cannot be 
procured, the waste of candles may be 
thus appHed. Make a Jine cotton, and 
wax it with white wax. Then cut into 
tSie requisite lengths. Melt the grease 
and pour into pill boxes', previously 
either fixing the cotton in uie centre, 
or dropping it in just before the grease 
sets. If a tittle white wax be melted 
with the grease, all the better. In 
this manner, the ends and drippings of 
candles may be used up. When set to 
bum, place in a saucer, with sufiicient 
water to rise to the extent of the 16th 
of an inch around the base of the night 
light. 

933. Bevolving Ovens.— These 
ovens, which may probably be obtained 
through ironmongers and hardwaremen 
in the country by order, when sus- 
pended in front of any common fire by 
means of a bottle-jack or a common 
worstecl string, will bake bread, cakes, 
pies, &c., in a much more eq^ual and 
perfect manner than either a side oven 
or an American oven, without depriving 
the room of the heat and comfort of 
the fire. "We have tested these facts, 
and can pronounce the revolving oven 



to be a household treasure. By an 
ordinary fire, in any room in the house, 
it will bake a four-pound loaf in an 
hour and twenty minutes. It alao 
bakes pastry repiarkably well, and all 
the care it requires is merely to give it 
a look now and then to see that it keeps 
turning. In one family the saving has 
been found to be 3s. 6d. ^r week— « 
large proportion of the earnings of many 
poor mmilies. The cost of &e oven is 
8s. 6d. We have no doubt that in many 
famities the saving through grinding 
their own wheat, and baking their own 
bread by the means we have pointed 
out, will be as much as 10s. per week^ 
and in large establishments, schooli^ 
&c., considerably more. 

934. Teast. — Boil, say on Mcnday 
morning, two ounces of tne best hops 
in four quarts of water for half an hour ; 
strain it, and let the liquor cool to new- 
milk warmth ; then put in a smaU hand-, 
ful of salt and half a pound of sugar ; 
beat up one pound of the best Sam 
with some of the liquor, and then mix 
weU all together. ' On Wednesday add 
three poimds of potatoes, boiled, and 
theik mashe^ to stand till Thursday; 
then strain it and put it into bottles, and. 
it i? ready for use. It must he stirred 
frequently while it is making^ and kepi: 
near the fire. Before using, shake the 
bottle up welL It will keep in a cool 
place for two months, and is best at 1ii» 
latter part of the time. The beauty of 
this yeast is that it ferments spontane- 
ously, not requiring the aid of otiber 
yeast; and if care be taken to let it finr- 
ment well in the earthen bowl in which 
it is made, you may cork it up tight 
when bottled. The quantity abovt 
nven will fill four seltzar-water bottles. 
The writer of the above receipt has upe^ 
this yeast for many months, and neves 
had lighter bread than it afioids, and 
never knew it to fEul. 

935. Teast.— The following yeast 
has imdergone the test of thirty-six 
years: — For a stone of flour (mit a 
greater quantity does not require so 
much in proportion), — ^into two quarts <^ 
water put a nip (a quarter of an ounce) 
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^ hops, two potatoes sliced, a table- 
fipoonful of malt or sugar (this may be 
omitted, but the yeast is better with it) ; 
boil for twenty minutes, strain through 
a sieve, let theliquor stand till new-iSk 
warm, then add the quickening ; let it 
sUnd in a large jar or jug till sufficiently 
risen ; first put into an earthen bottle 
eontaming a pint or two quarts, accord- 
ing to the size of the baking, part of 
tbe yeast for a future quickening; let it 
stand uBcoiked an hour or two, and put 
into a eool place till wanted for a fresh 
making. For a first quickening a little 
Gennan yeast wiU do. Any plain cook 
or housewife will readily make the yeast 
and use it Put ihh remainder of it to 
half or more (tf the flour, and two quarts 
of warm water ; stir well, let it stand 
to rise, knead up with the rest of the 
flour, put it into or upon tins, let it stand 
to me, bake, and you will have good 
bread. 

086. Domestic Yeast.— Ladies 
who are in the habit (and a most laudable 
and comfortable habit it is) of making 
domestic bread, cake, &c., are informed 
that theycaneasily manufacture their own 
preset by attending to the following direc- 
tions: — ^Boil one pound of good flour, a 
quarter of a poimd of brown sugar, and 
a little salt, in two gallons of water, for 
one hour. When imlk-warm, bottie it, 
and cork it close. It will be fit for use 
in twenty-four hom^. One pint of this 
yeast will make eighteen pounds of 
bread. 

937. Pure and Cheap Bread.— 
A Mend informs us that for more tiian 
tw^e months he has ground his own 
flour by a small hand-null, which pro- 
inces seventeen pounds of good meal 
bread for twenty pounds of wheat (quite 
good enough for any one to eat), and 
Siat since himself and family have used 
this bread they have never had occasion 
lor medical advice. They also use the 
same meal for puddings, &c. The price 
ot a mill is £4 10s. There are mills 
which grind and dress the wheat at one 
operation. To grind twenty pounds of 
wheat would tfdce a boy or a servant 
•bout f(»rt7 or fifty minutes. Such mills 



may be obtained at any ironmonger's. 
The saving in the cost of bread amounts 
to nearly one-third, which would soon 
cover the cost of the null, and effect a 
most important saving, besides pro- 
moting health, by avoiding the evil 
effects of adulterated flour. 

038. Home-made Bread.— To 
one quartern of flour (three pounds and 
a half]), add a dessertspoonful of salt, 
and mix them well; mix about two 
tablespoonfuls of good firesh yeast wiiu 
half a pint of water a little warm, but 
not hot ; make a hole with your hand 
in the midr!1e of the flour, but not quite 
touching the bottom of the pan ; pour 
the water and yeast into this hole, and 
stir it with a spoon till you have made 
a thin batter; sprinkle this over with 
flom-, cover ike pan over with a. dry 
cloth, and let it stand in a warm room 
for an hour ; not near the fire, except in 
cold weather, and then not too cIose| 
then add a pint of water a little warm, 
and knead the whole well together, till 
the dough comes clean through the hand 
(some flour will require a little more 
water ; but in this, experience must be 
your guide) ; let it stand again for about 
a quarter of an hour, and then bake at 
pleasiure. 

039. Indian Com Flour and 
Wheaten Bread.— The peculiarity 
of this bread consists in ite being com- 
posed in part of Indian com flour, which 
will be seen by the following analysis by 
the late Professor Johnston, to be much 
richer in gluten and fatty matter than 
the flour of wheat, to which circum- 
stance it owes its highly nutritive 
character : — 



English Fine 


Indian Com 


Wheaten Flour. 


Flour. 


Water .... 16 . . 


. . 14 


Gluten .... 10 . . 


. . 12 


Pat 2 . . 


. . 8 


Starch, &c.. . . 72 . . 


. . 66 



100 100 

Take of Indian com flour hajf a stone 
(71b.), pour upon it four quiirts of boil- 
ing water, stirring it aU the time ; let it 
stand tm about new-milk warm, then 
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mix it with a stone of fine wheaten flour, 
to which a quarter of a pound of salt 
has been previously added. Make a de- 
pression on the sunace of this mixture, 
and pour into it two quarts of yeast, 
which should be thickened to the con- 
sistence of cream with some of the 
flour; let it stand all night; on the 
following morning the whole should be 
well kneaded, and allowed to stand for 
three hours ; then divide it into loaves, 
which are better baked in tins, in which 
they should stand for half an hour, 
then bake. Thirty-two pounds of 
wholesome, nutritive, and very agree- 
able bread will be the result. It is of 
importance that the flour of Indian 
oom should be procured, as Indian 
com meal is that wnich is commonly 
met with at the shops, and the coarse- 
ness of the husk in the meal might to 
some persons be prejudicial. 

040. To make Bread with 
Oerman Yeast. — To one quartern of 
flour add a dessertspoonful of salt as 
before ; dissolvp one ounce of dried Ger- 
man yeast in about three tablespoonfuls 
of cold water, add to this ooe pint and 
a half of water a little warm, and pour 
the whole into the flour; knead it well 
immediately, and let it stand as before 
directed for one hour : then bake at 
pleasure. It will not hurt if you 
make up a peck of flour at once, and 
bake three or four loaves in succes- 
sion, provided you do not keep the 
dough too warm. German yea^ may 
be obtained at almost any corn-chand- 
ler' s in the metropolis and suburbs. 
In winter it will keep good for a week 
in a dry ^lace, and in sunmier it should 
be kept in cold water, and ^e water 
changed every day. Wheat meal re- 
quires a little more yeast than fine 
flour, or a longer time to stand in the 
dough for rising. For domestic baking, 
in me absence of a large oven, Ball's 
Portable Revolving Ovens can be used, 
in front of any fire ; they bake equally, 
perfectly, and produce five pounds of 
bread from three pounds and a half of 
flour, without the addition of potatoes 
OS lice. With one oi these ovens and 



a good side oven you may make a 
double use of your fire, by baldng at 
the side and in front at the same time ; 
and where there is no side oven, or 
only a bad one, these ovens are inva- 
luable. You may bake five pounds and 
a half of bread, or eight pounds of met^ 
in one hour and a half, without depriv- 
ing the room of the heat or comfort of 
the fire : and two pvens may be used 
at the same time in front of an ordioary 
fire, side by side. 

041. unfermejited Bread. — 
Three pounds wheat meal; half an 
oimce, avoirdupois, muriatic acid ; half 
an ounce, avoirdupois, carbonate soda ; 
water enough to make it of a proper 
consistence. For white flour, four 
pounds of flour ; half an ounce, avoir- 
dupois, muriatic acid ; half an oimc% 
avoirdupois, carbonate soda; watei^ 
about a quart. The way of making is 
as follows: — First miy the soda and 
flour well together by rubbing in a pan ; 
then pour the acid into the water, and 
mix well by stirring. Mix aU together to 
the required consistence, and bake in a 
hot oven immediately. The gain from 
this method of baking m as follows : — 
four pounds of wheat meal made seven 
pounds nine ounces of excellent light 
bread; and four poands of second^ 
flour made six pounds of excellent light 
bread. It keeps mok/t longer than 
bread made with ye^ and is far more 
sweet and digestible. This is especially 
recommended to persons who buSbt 
from indigestion, who ' will find the 
brown bread invaluable. 

042. Bread (Cheap and Ez- 
ceUent Blind). — Simmer slSwly, over 
a gentle fire, a ]pound of rice in three 
quarts of water, till the rice has become 
perfectly soft, and the water is either 
evaporated or imbibed by the rice : let. 
it become cool, but not cold, and mix it 
completely with four pounds of flour ; 
add to it some salt, and about four 
tablespoonfuls of yeast. Knead it very, 
thoroughly, for on this depends whether 
or not your good materuds produce 4 
superior article. Next let it rise well 
before the fire, make it up into loaves 
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with a little of the flour — ^which, for 
that purpose, you must reserve from 
vour four pounds — and bake it rather 
long. This is an exceedingly good and 
cheap bread. 

943. Economical and Nou- 
rishing Bread. — Suffer the miller to 
remoTe m>m the flour only the coarse 
flake bran. Of this bran, boil five or 
aix pounds in four and a half gallons of 
water : when the goodness is extracted 
from the bran, — during which time the 
liquor will waste half or three quarters 
of a gallon, — strain it and let it cool. 
When it has cooled down to the tem- 
perature of new milk, mix it with fifty- 
sic pounds of flour, and as much salt 
and yeast as would be used for other 
bread ; knead it exceedingly well ; let 
it rise before the fire, and bake it in 
imall loaves : small loaves are prefer- 
able to large ones, because they take ^e 
heat more equally. There are two 
advantages in makmg bread with bran 
water instead of plain water ; the one 
bdng that there is considerable nourish- 
ment in bran, which is thus extracted 
and added to the bread; the other, 
that flour imbibes much more of bran 
water than it does of plain water ; so 
much more, as to give in the bread pro- 
duced almost a fifth in weight more 
than the quantity of flour made up 
with plain water would have done. 
Hiese are important considerations to 
the poor. Fifty-si^ pounds of flour, 
made with plain water, would produce 
nzty-nine and a half pounds of bread ; 
made with bran water, it wiU produce 
eighty-three and a half pounds. 

944. A great increase oaHame- 
made Bread, even equal to one-fifth, 
■lay be produced by usiug bran water 
for kneading the dough. The proportion 
is three poimds of bran for every twenty- 
^ht pounds of flour, to be boiled K>r 
sn hour, and then strained through a 
bair sieve. 

946. Bye and Wheat Flour, in 
equal quantities, make an excellent and 
tconomical bread. 

946. Potatoes in Bread. — 
Place in a large dish, fifteen pounds i 



of flour near the fire to warm ; take 
five poimds of good potatoes, those of 
a mealy kind being preferable, peel 
and boil them as if for the table, mash 
them fine, and then mix with them as 
much cold water as will allow aU except 
small lumps to pass through a coarse 
sieve into the flour, which will now be 
ready to receive them ; add yeast, &c., 
and mix for bread in the usual way. 
This plan has been followed for some 
years, finding that bread made according 
to it is much superior to that made of 
flour only, and on this ground alone we 
recommend its adoption ; but in addition 
to that, taking the high price of flour, 
and moderately low price of potatoes, 
here is a saving of over twenty per cent., 
whicn is surely an object worth attend- 
ing to by those of limited means. 

947. Use of Lime Water in 
making Bread. — It has lately been 
found that water saturated with lime 
produces in bread the same whiteness, 
softness, and capacity of retaining mois- 
ture, JEis results fix)m the use of alum; 
while the former removes all acidity 
from the dough, and supplies an ingre- 
dient needed in the structure of the 
bones, but which is deficient in the cere' 
alia. The best proportion to use is, five 
poimds of water saturated with lime, to 
every nineteen poimds of flour. No 
change is required in the process of 
baking. The lime most effectually 
cosj^ates the gluten, and the bread 
weighs well ; ^ bakers must therefore 
approve of its introduction, which is not 
injurious to the system, li^e alum, &c. 
A large quantity of this kind of bread 
is now made in Munich, and is highly 
esteemed. 

948. Bice Bread. — Take one 
pound and a h&lf of rice, and boil it 
gently over a slow fire in three quarts of 
water about five hours, sturing it, and 
afterwards beating it up into a smooth 
paste. Mix this, while warm, into two 
gaUons or four pounds of flour, adding 
at the same time the usual quantity of 
yeast. Allow the dough to work a cer- 
tain time near the fire, after which 
divide it into loaves, and it will be found. 

p2 
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Wjben baked, to pioduoe twenty-eight or 
thirty pounds of excellent white bread. 

949. Apple Bread.— A very light, 
pleasant bread is made in France by a 
mixture of apples and flour, in the pro- 
portion of one of the former to two of 
the latter. The \isual quantity of yeast 
is employed, as in making common 
bread, and is beaten with flour and 
warm pulp of the apples after they 
have boiled, and l^e dough is then 
eonflidered as set ; it is then put in a 
proper vessel, and allowed to rise for 
eight or twelve hours, and then baked 
in long loaves. Very little water is 
requisite : none, generally, if the apples 
•re vary fresh. 

956. Pulled Bread.— Take from 
the oven an ordinary iDaf when it is 
about luUf baked, and with the fingers, 
while the bread is yet hot, dexterously 
|mll the half-set dough into pieces of 
irregular shape, about &e size of an egg. 
Don't attempt to smooth or flatten them 
— the rpu^her their shapes the better. 
Set upon tms, place in a very slow oven, 
and hsike to a rich brown. This forms a 
delidouslymsp crust for cheese. If you 
do not bake at home, your baker will 
prepare it for you, if ordered. Pulled 
bread may be made in the revolving 
ovens. It is very nice with wine in-p 
stead of biscuits. 

951. French Bread and Bolls. 
—Take a pint and a half of milk ; make 
it quite warm ; half a pint of nnall- 
beer yeast; add sufficient flour to make 
it as thick as batter ; put it into a pan; 
cover it over, and keep it warm : whai 
it has risen as high as it will, add a 
quarter of a pint of warm ^^ter, and 
half an ounce of salt, — ^mix them well 
together, — ^rub into a little flour two 
ounces of butter; then make your 
dough, not quite so stiff as for your 
bread ; lei it stand for three quarters 
Of an hour, and it will be ready to 
make into rolls, &c. : — ^let them stand 
till they have risen, and bake them in a 
quick oven. 

952. Bolls.— Mix the salt with the 
flour. Make a deep hole in the middle. 
Stir the warm water into the yeasty, and 



pour it into the hole in the flour. Stir 
it with a spoon just enough to make a 
thin batter, and sprinkle some flour 
over the top. Cover the pan, and set 
it in a warm place for several hours. 
When it ifi^ light, add half a i»nt more 
of lukewarm water, and make it, with 
a little more flour, into a dough. Eziead 
it very well for ten minutes. Them 
divide it into ^mall pieces, and knead 
each separately. Make them into roimd 
cakes or rolls. Cover diem, and set 
them to rise aboirt an hour and a hall 
Bake then^ and, when done, let than 
remain in the oven, without iiie lid, for 
about ten minutes. 

953. Sally Lnnn Tea Cakes. 
— Take one pmt of milk quite warm, a 
quarter of a pint of thick small-beear 
yeast ; put them into a pan with flout 
sufficient to make it as lidok as batter, 
— cover it over, and let it stand till it 
has risen as high as it will, t. e., about 
two hours : add two ounces of lump 
sugar, dissolve in a quarter of a pint 
of warm mUk, a quarter of a pound of 
butter rubbed into the flour very 
fine, — ^tlien make the dough the same 
as for French roUs, &c. ; let it stand 
half an hour: then make up the cakes, 
and put them on tins : — ^when they have 
stood to rise, bake them in a quick oven. 
Care should be taken never to mix the 
yeast with water or milk too hot or too 
cold, as either extreme wUl destroy the 
fermentation. In summer it should be 
lukewarm, — in winter a littie warmer, 
— and in very cold weather, wanner 
StiQ. When it has first risen, if yo^ 
are not prepared, it wiU not harm if 
it stand an hour. 

954. Bakingr, Boiling, Broil« 
ing, Frym^, Boasting, S^'^Q?9 
and Spoiling. — A Dialoovb be- 
tween the Dutch Oven, the Sauce* 
PAN, the Spit, the Gridibon, and the 
Frying-pan, with reflections there- 
upon, in which all housekeepers and 
cooks are invited to take an interest. 

955. We were once standing by our 
scullery, when all of a sudden we 
heard a tremendous clash and jingle— 
the ^ucepan had tumbled into ths 
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Frying-pan ; the Frying-pan had shot 
SU handle through the rihs of the Grid- 
iron ; the Gridiron had hestowed a ter- 
rible thump upon the hollow head of 
the Dutch Oven ; and the Spit had dealt 
a very skilful stroke, which 'shook the 
mdes of alJ the combatants, and made 
them ring out the noises by which we 
were startled. Musing upon this inci- 
dent, we fancied that we overheard tiie 
following dialogue : — 

966. Frying-pan. — Hollo, Sauce- 
pan! what are you doing here, wi^ 
your dropsical i^iporationP Quite 
time that you were superannuated; 
you are a mere meat-spoiler. You 
adulterate the juices of the best joint, 
and give to the stomach of our master 
little else than watery compounds to 
digest. 

957. Saucepan. — ^Well ! I like your 
conceit ! You — who harden the fibre of 
flesh so much, that there is no telling 
whether a steak came from a bullock, a 
horse, or a bear ! — ^who can't-fry a slice 
of potato, or a miserable smelt, but you 
must be flooded with oil Or fat, to keep 
your spiteful nature from burning or 
biting the morsel our master should 
enjoy. Not only that — ^you open your 
mouth so wide, that the soot of the 
chimney drops in, and frequently spoils 
OUT master's dinner ; or you throw the 
fat over your sides, and set the chimney 
in a blaze ! 

958. Spit. — Go on! go on! six 
one, and half-a-dozen the other ! 

959. Dutch Oven.— Well, Mr. Spit, 
you needn't try to foment the quarrel. 
You require more attention than any 
of us ; for if you are not continually 
watched, and helped by that useful 
little attendant of yours they call a 
Jack, your lazy, lanky figure would 
stand still, and you would expose the 

'^ most delicious joint to the ravages of 
the fire. In fact, you need not only a 
Jack to keep you going, but a cook to 
constantly baste the joint confided to 
your care, without which our master 

' would have but a dry bone to nick. 
Not only so, but you tlrrust your spear- 
like length through the best meat, and 



make an imsightiy gash in a joint which 
otherwise might be an ornament to the 
table. 

960. Spir.—What, Dutch Oven, is 
that you ? venerable old sobersides, witili 
a hood like a monk ! Why, you are a 
mere dummy — as you are placed so you 
remain ; there you stand m one place, 
gaping wide and catching the coals as 
Qiey fall ; if you were not well watched, 
you would bum the one half, and sod- 
den the other, of whatever vou were 
required to prepare. Bad luck to your 
impertinence ! 

961. Gridibon. — Peace ! peacel 
We all have ova merits and our de- 
merits. — At this remark of the Grid- 
iron, there was a genend shout of 
laughter. 

962. Saucepan.— Well, I declare I 
I never thought that I should have my 
merits classed with those of the miser- 
able skeleton called a Gridiron. That 
is a joke ! A thing with six ribs and a 
tail to compare with so useful a mem- 
ber of the cuisine community as my- 
self! Why you. Gridiron, waste one 
half of the goodness of the meat in the 
fire, and the other half yOu send to the 
table tainted with smoke, a!id burnt to 
cinders! — Aloud rattle of approbation 
went round, as the poor Gridiron fell 
\mder this torrent of derision frt)m the 
Saucepan. 

963. Coming away from the scena 
of confusion, I ordered the scullerymaid- 
to go instantly and place each of the 
utensils that lay in disorder upon the 
ground, into its proper place, char^g 
her to cleanse each carefully, untd it 
should be required for use. 

964. Eetuming to my library, I 
thought it would form no mean oc- 
cupation were I to spend a few hours 
in reflection upon the relative claims of 
tha disputants. I did so, and the fol- 
lowing is the result : — 

965. The GniDnioN.— The Gridiron, 
though the simplest of cooking instru- 
ments, is by no means to be despised. 
The Gridiron, and indeed all cooldng 
utensils, should be kept scrupidously 
dean ; and when it ii used, the bars 
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thould be allowed to get warm before 
the meat is placed upon it, otherwise 
the parts crossed by the bars will be 
indiunkdently dressed. The file should 
be abaip, clear, and fiee from smoke. 
The heat soon forms a film upon the 
surfiioe of the meat, by which the' 
juices are retained. Chops and steaks 
should not be too thick nor too thin. 
From a half to three quarters of an inch 
is the proper thickness. Ayoid thrust- 
ing the fork into the meat, b^ which 
you release the juice. There is a de- 
scription of gridiron in which the bars 
are grooved to catch the juice of the 
meat; but a much better invention is 
the upright gridiron, which is attached 
to the firont of the grate, and has a pan 
at the bottom to catch the gravy. Kid- 
neys, rashers, &c., dressed in this man- 
ner will be found delicious. There are 
some, however, who think that the 
dresmng of meat over the fire secures a 
flavour which cannot otherwise be ob- 
tained. Eemember that the Gridiron is 
devoted to thie cooking of small dishes, 
or snacks, for breakfast, supper, and 
limcheon, and is therefore a most useful 
servant, ready at a moment's notice. 
Bemember, luso, that every moment 
which is lost, after the Gridiron has 
delivered np his charge, is a delay to 
the prejudice cf the Gridiron. From 
the Gridiron to the table without loss 
of time should be the rule. 

066. The Fbtino-pan is less a 
fkvourite, in cur estimation, than the 
Gridiron ; but not to be despised, never- 
theless. He is a noisy and a greasy 
servant, requiring much watchfulness. 
Like the'Oiidiron, the Frying-pan re- 

Suires a clear but not a large &«, and 
tie pan should be allowed to ^et 
thoroughly hot, and be well covered with 
fiftt, before meat is put into it. The ex- 
cellence of frying very much depends 
upon the sweetness of the oil, butter, 
liffd, or fat that may be employed. The 
Frying-pan is very useful m the warm- 
ing of cold vegetables and other kinds 
of food, and m this respect may be 
considered a real friend of economy. 
All know the relish afforded by a pan- 



cake — a treat which the Gridinm would 
be unable to afford us, — ^to say nothing 
of eggs and bacon, and various kinds of 
fish, to which both the Saucepan and 
the Gridiron are quite unsoited, be- 
cause they require that which is the 
essence of frying, boiling and hroummg 
mfat. 

067. The Spit is a very noble and 
very usefril implement of cookery ; as 
ancient, we presume, as he is straight- 
forward at ms work. Perhaps the pro- 
cess of roasting stands only second in 
the rank of excellence in cookery. The 
process is perfectly soimd in its chemi- 
cal effects upon ihe food, while the 
joint is kept so immediately under the 
eye 9f the cook, that it must be the 
fault of that functionary if it does not 
go to the table in the highest state of 
perfection. The process of roasting 
may be commenced very slowly, by the 
meat being kept a good distance from 
the fire, and gradually brought forward, 
until it is uioroughly soaked within 
and browned without. The Spit has 
this advantage over the Oven, and espe- 
cially over toe coimnon oven, that the 
meat retains its own flavour, not having 
to encounter tiie evaporation from, fifty 
different dishes, and that the steam 
from its own substance passes entirely 
away, leaving the essence of the meat ' 
in itsprimest condition. 

068. The Dutch Oven, thoug^ not 
so royal an instrument as the Spit, is, 
neverdieless, of great utility for small 
dishes of various kinds, which the Spit 
would spoil by the magnitude of its 
operations, or the Oven desiro^r by tiie 
severity of its heat. It comtenes, m 
faidt tne advantages of roasting and 
baking, and may oe adopted fox com- 
pound dishes, and for warming eold 
scraps: it is easily heated, and causea no 
mataial expenditure of fiieL 

060. The Saucepan. — Whwi we 
come to speak of the Saucepan, we have 
to consider the claims of a very boge^ 
ancient, and useful family; and periiaM, 
looking at the generic orders of ue 
Saucepan, all other cooking implementi 
must yield to its daJnit lliere ate 
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]iWrge saucepans, which we*dignify with 
itB name of Boilers, and small sauce- 
|Mm8, which c<nne imder the denomina- 
tion of Stewpans. There are few kinds 
of meat or fish which it will not re- 
ceive, and dispose of in a satisfactory 
manner; and few yegetables for which 
it is not adapted. The Saucepan, 
rightly used, is a very economical ser- 
vant, allowing nothing to be lost ; that 
whidi escapes from the meat while 
in its cha^ forms broth, or may 
be made the baas of soups. Fat rises 
upon the surface of the water, and may 
be dammed off; while in various stews 
it combines, in an eminent degree, what 
we may tenn the fragrimee of cookery, 
and the piqwimey of taste. The French 
are perfect masters of the use of the 
Btewpan. And we shall find that, as 
all oookery^ is but an aid to digestion, 
the operations of the Stewpan resemble 
the action of ihA stomach very closely. 
The stomaclriB a close sac, m which 
■olids and fluids are mixed together, 
macerated in the gastric juice, and dis- 
solved by the aid of heat and motion, 
occasioned bj the continual contractions 
and relaxations of the coats of the 
stomach during the action of digestion. 
This is -more closely resembled by the 
process of stewing than by any other of 
our culinary methods. 

970. In this rapid review of the 
claims of various cooking utensiLB, we 
think tiiat we have done justice to each. 
They all have their reroective advan- 
tages; besides which, they contribute 
to the VABDSTY presented by our tables, 
without whieh the routine of eating 
would be very monotonous and unsatis- 



97l« There is one process to which 
we must yet allude — ^the process of 
Spoilino. Many cooks know how to 
froduee a good dish, but too many of 
them know how to spoil it. They leave 
fiity things to be done lust at the criti- 
cal mom^ whem the chief dish should 
be watched with an eye of keenness, and 
atteoided by a hand thoroughly expert. 
Having q»ent three hours in making a 
ioint £)t and rich, they forget that a 



quarter of an hour, after it is taken 
m>m the fire, may impair or spdl all 
their labours. The serving up of a 
dinner may be likened to the assault 
u^n Sebastopol. Looking upon the 
joint as the Malakoff, and the sur- 
rounding dishes as the redans, the bas- 
tions, and the forts, they should all be 
seized simultaneously, and made the 
prize of the commander-in-chief and 
his staff around the dinner-table. Such 
a victory will always do the cook the ' 
highest honour, and entitie him to the 
gratitude of the household. 

072. Various Processes of ^ 
Cooking. 

i. "In the hands of an expert 
cook," says Majendie, "alimentary 
substances are made almost entirely 
to change their nature, their form, con- 
sistence, odour, savour, colour, chemical 
composition, &c. ; everything is so modi- 
fied, that it is often impossible for the 
most exquisite sense of taste to recognize 
the substance which makes up tiie basis 
of certain dishes. The greatest utility 
of the kitchen consists m making ti^e 
food agreeable to the senses, and ren- 
dering it easy of digestion." 
^ ii. To some extentthe claims of either 
process of cooking depend upon the 
taste of the individual. Some persons 
may esteem the peculiar flavour of fried 
meats, while others will prefer broils 
or stews. It is important, however, to 
understand the theory of each method 
of coOking, so that whichever may 
be adopted, may be done weU. Bad 
cooking, though by a good method, is 
far inferior to good cooking by a bad 
method. 

973. Roasting. — Beep. — The 
noble sirloin of about fifteen poimds 
(if much thicker the outside will be 
done too much before the ioner side is 
sufficientiy roasted), will require to be 
before the fire about three and a half or 
four hours. Take care to spit it evenly, 
that it may not be heavier on one side 
than the other ; put a littie clean drip- 
ping into the dnpping pan (tie a sheet 
of pf^er over it to preserve the fat). 
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baste it well as soon as it is put down, 
and eyery quarter of an hour all the 
time it is roasting, till the last half- 
hour ; then take off the paper and make 
some gravy for it, stir the fire and make 
it clear ; to brown and froth it, sprinkle 
a little salt over it, baste it with butter, 
and dredge it with flour; let it go a few 
minutes longer, till the froth rises, take 
it up, put it on the dish, &c. Oamish 
it with hillocks of horseradish, scraped 
as fine as possible with a very sharp 
knife. 

074. A YoRKSHiKE Pudding is an 
excellent accompaniment. 

976. Ribs of Beef. — The three 
first ribs, of fifteen or twenty pounds, 
wiQ take three hours, or three and a half; 
the fourth and fiffch ribs will, tak^ as long, 
managed in the same way as the sirloin. 
Paper the fat and the thin part, or it will 
be done too much, before the thick part 
is done enough. 

976. Ribs op Beef boned and 
ROLLED. — "When you have kept two or 
three ribs of beef till quite tender, take 
out the bones, and skewed it as round as 
possible (Hke a fillet of veal) : before 
they roll it, some cooks egg it, and 
sprmkle it with veal stuffing. As 
the meat is in a solid mass, it wiU 
require more time at the fire than in 
the preceding receipt : a piece of ten 
or twelve pounds weight will not be 
weU ^d thoroughly roasted in less 
than four and a half or five hours. For 
the first half-hour it should not be less 
than twelve inches from the fire, that it 
may get gradually warm to the centre ; 
the last half-hour before it is finished,' 
sprinkle a little salt over it, and if you 
so wish, froth it, flour it, &c. 

977. .Mutton. — ^As beef requires a 
large sound fire, mutton must have a 
brisk and sharp one : if you wish to have 
mutton tender it should be hung as long 
as it will keep, and then good eight-tooth, 
f. e.f four years old mutton, is as good 
eating as venison. 

978. The Leg, Haunch, and 
Saddle, will be the better for being 
h\mg up in a cool airy place for four or 
five days at least; in temperate weather, ( 



a we^ ; in cold weather, ten days. A 
leg of eight pounds will take about 
two hours ; let it be well basted. 

979. A Chine oe Saddle — t. e., the 
two loins, of ten or eleven pounds — ^two 
hours and a half. It is the business of 
the butcher to take off the skin and 
skewer it on again, to defend the meat 
from extreme heat, and preserve its suc- 
culence. If this is neglected, tie a sheet 
of paper over it; baste the strings you 
tie it on with directly, or they will bum. 
About a quarter of an hour before you 
think it will be done, take off the skin or 
paper, that it may get a pale brown 
colour, and then baste it, and flour it 
lightly to froth it 

980. A Shouldeb, of- seven pounds, 
an hour and a half. Put the spit iA 
close to the shank-bone, and run it along 
the blade-bone. 

981. A Loin of Mutton, from an 
hour and a half to an hour and three 
quarters. The most elegant way of 
carving this is to cut it lengthwise, as 
you do a saddle. A neck, about the same 
time as a loin. It must be carefully 
jointed, or it is very difficult to carve. 

98d. The Neck and Bbeast a^, 
in small families, commonly roasted to- 
gether. The cook will then crack the 
bones across the middle before they are 
put down to roast. If this is not done 
carefully, they are very troublesome to 
carve. A breast, an hour and a quarter. 

983. A HAUNCH-^t. e.y the leg and 
part of the loin of mutton. Seoid up 
two sau^-boats with it; one of rich- 
drawn mutton gravy, made without 
spice or herbs, and the other of sweet 
Sauce. It generally weighs about fifteen 
pounds, and requires about three hours 
and a half to roast it. 

984. Mutton (Venison fashion). — 
Take a neck of good four or five-year- 
old Southdown wether mutton, cut long 
in the bones ; let it hang, in temperate 
weather, at least a week. Two days be- 
fore you dress it, take allspice and black 
pepper, ground and pounded fibae, a 
quarter of an ounce each, rub them 
together, and then rub your, mut- 
ton well with this mixture twice a da^. 
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"Wlieii you dress it, wash off the spice 
with warao. water, aad roast it in paste. 
085. Veal requires i>articular care 
to roast it a nice brown. Let the fire be 
the same as for beef; a sound large file 
for a large joint, and a brisker for a 
smaller: put it at some distance from 
iiie fire to soak Hioroughly, and then 
draw it nearer to finish it brown. When 
iSrst laid down it is to be basted ; baste it 
again occasicmally. When the veal is 
on the dish, pour over it half a pint of 
melted butter : if you have a little brown 
gravy by yoo, add that to the butter. 
With those joints which are not stuffed, 
send up forcemeat in balls, or rolled into 
sausages, as garnish to the dish, or Med 
pork sausages: bacon and greens are 
tlwsjs expected with veaL 

986. Fillet of Veal, of from twelve 
to sixteen pounds, will require from four 
to five hours at a good fire ; make some 
stofilng or fcnrcemeat, and put it imder 
the flap, that there may be some left to 
eat cold, or to season a hash : brown it, 
aad pour good melted butter over it. 
Oarmsh with thin slices of lemon, and 
cakes or balls of stuffing, or duck stuff- 
ing, or j&ied pork sausages, curry sauce, 
bacon and greens, &c. 

987. A Loin is the best part of the 
eal^ and wiU take about three hours 
roasting. Paper the kidney tat, and the 
back: some cocks send it up on a toast, 
which is eaten with the kidney and the 
&t of this part, which is moare delicate 
than any marrow, &o. If there is more 
of it than you thmk will be eaten with 
the veal, before you roast it cut it out, 
it will nuike an excellent suet pudding : 
take care to have your fire long enough 
to brown the ends. 

988. A Shoulder ov Ybal, from 
thi«e hours to three hours and a half: 
stuff it with the forcemeat ordered for 
the fiUet of veal, in the under side. 

989. Neck, best end, will take two 
hours. The scrag part is best made into 
a pie or broth. Breast, from an hoiur and 
ahalftotwohomrs. Let the caul remain 
till it is almost done, then take it off, to 
brown it ; baste, flour, and froth it 

990. Ybal Swbbxbbsad. — ^Trim a 



fine sweetbread — it cannot be too fresh; 
parboil it for five minutes, and throw it 
into a basin of cold water; roast it plain, 
or beat up the yolk of an egg, andpre- 
pare some fine bread-crumbs. When 
the sweetbread is cold, dry it thoroughly 
in a cloth, run a lark spit or a skewer 
through it, and tie it on the oidinary 
spit ; egg it with a paste brush, powder 
it weU with bread-crumbs, and roast it. 
For sauce, fried bread-crumbs roimd it, 
and melted butter with a little mush- 
room ketchup and lemon iuice, or serve 
on buttered toast, gamisned with egg 
sauce, or with ^vy. 

991. Lamb is a delicate, and com- 
monly considered tender meat; but 
those ^ who talk of tender lamb, while 
they are thinking of the age of the 
animal, forget that even a chidcen must 
be kept a proper time after it has befoi 
killed, or it will be tough picking. 
Woeful experience has warn^ us to 
beware of accepting an invitation to 
dinner on Easter Sunday ; and unless 
commanded by a thorough-bred gour- 
mand, our incisors, molars, and prin- 
cipal viscera, have protested against 
the imprudence of encountering yoimg, 
tough stringy mutton under the mis- 
nomer of ^rass-lamb. To the usual 
aocompanim^its of roasted meat, green 
mint sauce or a saJad is conmionly 
added: aad some cooks, about five 
minutes before it is done, sprinkle it 
with a little minced parsley. 

992. Gbass-Lamb is in season from 
Easter to Michaelmas. 

993. Housb-Lamb from CSiristmaf 
to Ladv-day. 

994. WwES GsBmr Mint cannot 
be got, mint vinegar is an acceptable 
substitute for it. 

995. HiND-QuABTEBof eightpoundft 
will take frt)m an hour and three quar^ 
ters to two hours ; baste and froth it. 

996. FoRB-QuARTEBof ten pounds, 
about two hours. 

997. It is a pretty general Cus- 
tom, when jovL take off the shoulder 
from the nbs, to squeeze a Seville 
orange over them, and sprinkle them 
with a little pepper aad salt. 
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998. Leo of five pouncU, from an 
hour to on hour and a half. 

999. Shouldeb, with a quick fire, 
an hour. 

1000. Ribs, about an hour to an 
hour and a quarter; joint it nicely; 
crack the ribs across, and bend them up 
to make it easy to carve. 

1001. Loin, an hour and a quarter. 
Neck, an hour. Breast, three quarters 
of an hour. 

1002. Poultry, Game, &c. 

B.X. 

A small capon,' fowl, or chicken, 

requires 20 

A large fowl 46 

A capon, full size ...««. 35 

A goose 10 

Wild ducks, and grouse . . . . 16 

Pheasants, and Turkey poidto . . 20 

A moderate sized turkey, stuffed . 1 16 

Partridges 26 

Quail 10 

A hare, or rabbit .... about 1 
Leg of pork, | hour for eaoh\ 

pound, and above that al- [- 20 

lowance / 

A chine of pork 20 

A neck of mutton 1 30 

A haunch of venison • . about 3 30 

1003. Roasting, by caxtsing the 
Contraction of the cellular substance 
which contains the fat, expels more fat 
than boiling. The free escape of watery 
particles in the form of vapour, so neces- 
sary to produce flavour, must be regu- 
lated by frequent basting with the fat 
which nas exuded from flie meat, com- 
bined with a little salt and water — 
otherwise the meat would bum, and 
become hard and tasteless. A brif^ fire 
at first will, by charring the outside, 
prevent the heat from penetrating, and 
therefore should only be employed when 
the meat is half roasted. 

1004. The Loss by Roasting 
varies, according to Professor Donovan, 
from 14Jths to nearly double that 
rate per cent. The average loss on 
roasting butcher's meat is 22 per cent. ; 
and on domestic poultry is 20£ 

1005. The Loss tbb Cent, on 
Roasting Bbbf, vi2.> on sirloins and 



ribs together, is Id^th ; on mutton, tie^ 
legs and shoulders together, 24fth8 ; oil 
fore-quarters of lamb, 22)rd ; on dudES, 
27|th ; on turkeys, 20| ; on geese, 191; 
on chickens, 14}ths. So that it wiQ be 
seen by comparison with the per-eentage 
pliven of the loss by boiling, that toast- 
ing is not so economical; eroedally 
when we take into account that the 
loss of weight by boiling is not actw^ 
loss of economic materiiUs, for we then 
possess the principal ingredients for 
soups ; whereas, alter roasting, the fat 
only remains. The avera^ loss in boil- 
ing and roasting together is 18 per cent, 
according to Donovan, and 28 per cent. 
according to Wallace — ^a difference thi^ 
ma^ be accounted for by supposing % 
difference in the fatness of the meai, 
duration and degree of heat, &e., tm* 
plojred. 

1006. Boiling.*-Thismo8tsuQp]e 
of culinary processes is not often per« 
fonned in perfection; it does not requita 
quite^ so much nicety and attendance as 
roasting ; to skim your pot wdil, and 
keep it really boiling (the slower the 
better) allthe while— toknow how Idngis 
requii«d for doing the joint, &c., and to 
take it up at the critical moment when 
it is done enough — comprehends almoet 
th» whole art and mystery. Thu, how- 
ever, demands a patient and perpetual 
vigilance, of which few p^-scms are» 
uimappily, capable. The cook must 
take especial care that the water leally 
boils all the while she is cooking, or she 
will be deceived in the -time ; and make 
up a sufficient fire ^a frugal cook -wifl 
manage with much less fire for boOkig 
than she uses for roasting) at first, to 
last all the time, without much mencU]» 
or stirring, and thereby save ni^£ 
trouble. When the pot is coming to a 
boil, there will always, from the cleanest 
meat and clearest water, rise a scum te 
the top of it ; proceeding pwtly frem 
the foulness of the meat, and partly 
from the water : this must be carefrilly 
taken oSf as soon as it rises. On this de* 
pends the good appearance of all boiled 
^hings — an essential matter. When 
you have seummed well, pat in 
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cold water, which will throw up the 
net of the scum. The oftener it is 
seBmmed, and the clearer the surface of 
the water is kept, the cleans will be the 
meat. If let alone, it soon boils down 
and sticks to the meat, which, instead 
of looking delicately white and nice, 
will haYO ^hat coarse appearance we 
hare too often to complam of, and the 
hatcher and poulterer will be blamed 
for the carelessness of the cook, in not 
scumming her pot with due diligence. 
Many put in milk, to make wh$it they 
boil look white, but this does more harm 
than good: others wrap it up in a cloth ; 
bat these are needless precautions; if 
the scum be attentively removed, meat 
win hare a much more delicate colour 
and finer flavour that it has when 
mnffledup. This may give rather more 
trouble — ^but those who wish to excel in 
tiieir ait must only consider how the 
proeeflBes of it can be most perfectly 
performed: a cook who has a proi>er 
pcide ai^ pleasure in her business will 
mi^e this her maxim and rule on all 
occasions. Put your meat into cold 
waiter, in the prop^tion of about a 
quart of water to a pound of meat ; it 
mould be covered with water during the 
whole of the process of boiling, but not 
drowned in it ; the less water, provided 
the meat be covered with it, the more 
savoury will be the meat, and the better 
wiU be the broth in every respect. The 
water should be heated gradually, ac- 
ooirding to the thickness, &c., of the 
article boiled; for instance, a leg of 
mutton of ten pounds weight should be 
placed over a moderate fire, which will 
gradoaUy make the water hot, irithout 
eatuing it to boil for about forty 
minutes ; if the water boils much sooner, 
tiie meat wiU be hardened, and shrink 
tp as if it was scorched — ^by keeping the 
water a certain time heating without 
bailing, ita fibres are dilated, and it 
Yields a quantity of sonm, which must 
be taken off as soon as it rises, for 
the reasons already mentioned. ** If a 
- vessel containing water be placed over a 
steady fire, the water will grow con- 
timuuly hotter, till it reaches the limit 



of boiling; after which, the regular 
.accessions of heat are wholly spent in 
converting it into steam: the water 
remains at the same pitch of temperature, 
however fiercely it boils. The onljr 
difference is, that with a strong fire it 
sooner comes to boil, and more quickly 
boils away, and is converted into steam." 
Such are the opinions stated br 
Buchanan in his ** Economy of Fuel.'* 
There was placed a thermometer in 
water in that state which cooks call genUe 
simmering"r-the heat was 212°, i.e., the 
same degree as the strongest boiliuff. 
Two mutton chops were covered wiui 
cold water, and one boiled fiercely, and 
the other simmered gentlv, for three- 
quarters of an hour ; the flavour of the 
cnop which was simmered was decidedly 
superior to that which was boiled ; thie 
liquor which boiled fast was in like 
proportion more savoury, and, when 
cold, had much more fat on its surface; 
this explains why quick boiling renders 
meat hard, &c.— because its juices are 
extracted in a greater decree. 

1007. Reckon the Time fiiom the 
meat first coming to a boil. The old rule, 
of fifteen minutes to a pom d of meat, we 
think rather too little; the dower it 
boils, the tenderer, the plumper, and 
whiter it win be. For thos ) who choose 
their food thcwroughly cooked (which all 
will who have any regaid for their 
stomachs), twentv minutes to a pound 
will not be foimd too much for gentle 
simmering by the side of the fire; 
allowing more or less time, according 
to the thickness of the joint and the 
coldness of the weather ; always remem- 
bering, the slower it boils uie better. 
Without some practice it is difficult to 
teach any art ; and cooks seem to sup- 
pose they must be right, if they put 
meat into a pot, and set it over the fire* 
for a certain time— making no allow- 
ance, whether it simmere without a 
bubble, of boils at a gallop. 

1008. Fresh killed Meat will 
take much longer time boiling than that 
which has been kept till it is what the 
butchers call ripe, and longer in cold 
than in wann weather ; if it be frozen. 
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it must be thawed before boiling as 
before roasting ; if it be fresh kill^ it 
will be tough and hard, if you stew it 
ever so long, and ever so gently. In 
cold weather, the night before you 
dress it, bring it into a place of which 
the temperature is not less than forty- 
five degrees of Fahrenheit's thermo- 
meter. The size of the boiling-pots 
should be adapted to what they are to 
contain; the larger the saucepan the 
more room it takes upon the fiire ; and 
a larger quantity of water requires a 

?roi)ortionate increase of fire to boil it. 
n small families, we recommend block 
tin saucepans, &c., as lightest and 
safest : if proper care is taken of them, 
and they are well dried after they are 
cleansed, they are by far the cheapest ; 
the purchase of a new tin saucepan 
being little more than the expense of 
tinning a copper one. Take care that 
the covers of your boiling-pots fit close, 
not only to prevent unnecessary eva- 
poration of the water, but that the 
smoke may not insinuate itself under 
the edge of th i lid, and give the meat a 
bad taste. 

1009. The following Table will 
be useful as an avera^ of the time 
reqiiired to boil the vanous articles: — 

H. ic 
A ham, 20 lbs. weight, requires . 6 30 
A tongue (if dry), aft^r soaking . 4 
A tongue ou t of pickle ... 2^ to 3 

Aneckof mitton 130 

A chicken 20 

A large fowl 45 

A capon 35 

A pigeon . 15 

1010. Ip YOU LET Meat OE Poultry 
BEMAiN IN THE Wateb after it is done 
enough, it will become sodden and lose 
its flavour. 

1011. Beep and Mutton a litde 
underdone (especially very large joints, 
whichwillmakfe the better hash or broil) 
is preferred by some people. Lamb, pork, 
and veal are imeatableif notthoroughly 
boiled — ^but do not overdo them. A 
trivet, or fish-drainer, put on the bottom 
of the boiling-pot, raising the contents 
about an indi and a half from the 



bottom, will prevOTLt that side of the 
meat which comes next the bottom 
being done too much, and the lower 
part will be as delicately done as 
the upper ; and this will enable you 
to take out the meat without in- 
serting a fork, &c., into it. If you 
have not a trivet, use four skewers, 
or a soup-plate laid the wrong side 
upwards. 

lOld. Take cabe of the Liquor 
you have boiled poultry or meat in; 
m five minutes you may make it into 
soup. 

1013. The Good Housewife never 
boils a joint without converting the 
broth into some sort of soup. 

1014. If the Liquor be too Salt, 
use only half the quantity, and the rest 
water J. wash salted meat well witii 
cold water before you put it into the 
boiler. 

1015. Boiling extracts a portion 
OF THE Juice of meat, which mixes with 
the water, and also dissolves some of its 
solids ; the more fusible parts of the ta^ 
melt out, combine with the water, and 
form soup or broth. The meat loses its 
red colour, becomes more savoury in 
taste and smell, and more firm and 
digestible. If the process is continued 
too long, the meat becomes indigestible^ 
less succulent, and tough. 

1016. The Loss by Boiling yaries^ 
according to Professor Donovan, from 
6J to 16 per cent. The average loss on 
boiling butcher's meat, pork, hams, and 
bacon, is 12 ; and on domestic poultry, 
ifll4J. 

1017. The Loss per cent, on boil- 
ing salt beef is 15 ; on legs of muttcni, 
10 ; hams, 12j ; salt pork, l^ ; knuckles 
of veal, 8J ; bacon, 6J ; turkeys, 16 ; 
chickens, 13^. 

1018. Economy of Fat. — In 
most families many members are not 
fond of fat — servants seldom like it: 
consequently there is frequently much, 
wasted ; to avoid which, take off bits of 
suet fat from bee&teakis, &c., previous 
to cooking; they can be \ised fcnr 
puddings. With good management there 
need be no waste in any shape (urfaian. 
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1019. Broiling requires a brisk, 
rapid heat, which, by producing a greater 
degree of change in ^e affinities of the 
rav meat than roasting, generates a 
higher flavour, so that broiled meat is 
more savoury than roast. The sur- 
fsLoe becoming charred, a dark-coloured 
crust is formed, which retards the 
evaporation of the juices ; and, there- 
fore, if properly done, broiled -may be 
aa tender and juicy as roasted meat. 

1020. Bakingdoes not admit of the 
evaporation of the vapours so rapidly 
as b^ -the processes of broiling and 
Toastmg ; the fat is also retained more, 
and becomes converted, by the agency 
of the heat, into an empyreumatic oil, 
ao as to render the meat less fitted for 
delieate stomachs, and more difficult to 
digest. The meat is, in feet, partly 
boiled in its own confined water, and 
partly roasted by the dij, hot air of the 
oven. The loss by bakmg has not been 
estimated ; and, as the time required to 
cook many articles must vary with their 
size, nature, &c., we have considered it 
better to leave that until giving the 
receipts for them. 

1021. Frsring is of all methods the 
most objectionable, from the foods being 
less digestible when thus prepared, as 
the fet employed undergoes chemical 
changes. Olive oil in this respect is pre- 
ferable to lard or butter. The crackling 
noise which accompanies the process of 
frying meat in a pan is occcasioned by 
t^ explosions of steam formed in fat, 
the temperature of which is much above 
212 degrees. If the meat is very juicy 
it will not fry well, because it becomes 
sodden before the water is evaporated; 
«nd it will not brown, because the tem- 
perature is too low to scorch it. To 
fry fish well the fat should be boiling 
hot (600 degrees), and the fish well dried 
in a cloth; otherwise, owitig to the 
generation of steam, the temperature 
will fall so low that it will be boiled in 
its own steam, and not be browned. 
Meat, or indeed any article, should be 
frequently turned and agitated during 
frymg, to pr<nnote the evaporation of 
tlie waterj particles. To make fried 



things look well, they should be done 
over twice with egg and stale bread- 
crumbs. 

1022. Bastings.— i. Fresh butter; 
ii. clarified suet ; iii. minced sweet herbs, 
butter, and claret, especially for mutton 
and lamb ; iv. water and salt ; v. cream 
and melted butter, especially for a flayed 
pig ; vi. yolks of eggs, grated biscuit, 
and juice of oranges. 

1023. Bredg^in^.— i. Flourmixed 
with grated bread ; ii. sweet herbs dried 
and powdered, and mixed with grated 
bread; iii. lemon-peel dried and pound- 
ed, or orange-peel, mixed with flour; 
iv. sugar finely powdered, and mixed 
with pounded cinnamon, and flour or 
grated bread; v. fennel seeds, cori- 
anders, cinnamon, and sugar, finely 
beaten, and mixed with grated bread or 
flour ; vL for young pigs, grated bread 
OT flour, mixed "with beaten nutmeg, 
ginger, pepper, sugar, and yolks of 
eggs ; vii. sugar, bread, and salt mixed. 

1024. The Housewife who is 
anxious to dress no more meat than will 
suffice for the meal, should know that 
beef loses about one pound in four in 
boiling, but in roasting, loses in the 
proportion of one pound five ounces, 
and in baking about two ounces lesai, or 
one pound three ounces ; mutton loses 
in boiling about fourteen ounces in 
four pounds; in iDasting, one pound 
six ounces. 

1025. Cooks should be cautioned 
against the use of charcoal in any quan- 
tity, except where there is a free current 
of air ; for charcoal is highly prejudicial 
in a state of ignition, although it may be 
rendered even actively beneficial when 
boiled, as a small quantity of it, if 
boiled with meat on the tum^ will 
effectually cure the unpleasant taint. 

1026. Preparation of Vege- 
tables.—There is nothing in which 
the difference between an elegant and 
an ordinary table is more seen, than in 
the dressing of vegetables, more especi- 
ally of greens ; they may be equally as 
fine at first, at one place as at another, 
but their look and taste are afterwards 
very difiGsront, entirely from the careless 
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way in which they have been cooked. 
They are in greatest perfection when in 
greatest plenty, t. e., when in foil sea- 
son. By season, we do not mean those 
early days, when luxury in the buyers, 
and ayarice in the sellers about London, 
force the various vegetables, but the 
time of the year in which, by nature 
and common cidture, and the mere 
operation of the sun and climate, they 
are most plenteous end in perfection. 

1027. Potatoes and peas are seldom 
worth eating before Midsunmier. 

1028. Unripe Vegetables are as 
insipid and unwholesome as unripe 
fruits. 

1029. As TO THE Quality op Vege- 
tables, the middle size are preferred to 
the largest or the smallest; they are 
more tender, juicy, and full of flavour, 
just before they are quite full-grown : 
fredmess is their chief value and excel- 
lence, and I should as soon think of 
roasting an animal alive, as of boiling 
vegetables after they are dead. The eye 
eaSly discovers if they have been kept 
too long ; they soon lose their beauty 
in all respects. 

1030. Boots, Greens, Salads, &c., 
and the various productions of the 
garden, when first gathered, are plimip 
and firm, and have a fragrant freshness 
no art can give them again ; though it 
will refresh them a little to put mem 
into cold spring water for some time 
before they are dressed. 

1031. To Boil Vegetables.— 
Soft water will preserve the colour best 
of such as are green ; if you have only 
hard water, put to it a teaspoonfiil of 
carbonate of potash. 

1032. Take care to Wash and 
Cleanse 'them thoroughly from dust, 
dirt, and insects, — ^this requires great 
attention. Pick off all the outside leaves, 
trim the vegetables nicely, and if they 
are not ^te fresh-gathered and have 
become flaccid, it is absolutely necessary 
to restore their crispness before cooking 
them, or they will be tough and un- 
pleasant ; lay them in a pan of clean 
water, with a handful of salt in it, for 
an hxp^x before yOu dress them. Most 



vegetables being more or less succulent, 
their faU proportion of fluids is neces- 
sary for their retaining, that state of 
crispness and plumpness which they 
have when growing. 

1033. On being cut or gathered, 
the exhalation from their surface con- 
tinues, while frt)m the open vessels of 
the cut surface there is often great 
exudation or evaporation, and thus 
their natural moisture is diminished; 
the tender leaves become flaccid, and 
the thicker masses or roots lose th^ 
plumpness. This is not only less 
pleasant to the eye, but is a serious in- 
jury to the nutritious powers of th© 
vegetable ; for in this flaccid and shri^ 
veiled state its fibres are less easily 
divided in chewing, and the water 
which exists in the form of their respec- 
tive natural juices, is less directly 
nutritious. 

1034. The First Garb in Ihb 
Preservation op Succulent Vbob- 
TABLEs, therefore, is to prevent them 
from losing their natural moisture. 
They should always be boiled in a 
saucepan by themselves, and have 
plenty of water : if meat is boiled with 
them in the same pot, they will spoil 
the look and taste of each other. 

1035. To HAVE Vegetables deli- 
cately Clean, put on your pot, make 
it boil, put a little salt m, and skim it 
perfectly dean before you put in the 
greens, &c., which should not be put in 
till the water boils briskly ; the quicker 
they boil the greener they will be. 

1036. When the Vegetables sink, 
they are generally done enough, if the 
water has been kept constantly boiling. 
Take them up immediately, or they 
will lose their colour and goodness. 
Drain the water from them thorou^j 
before you send tiiem to table. This 
branch of cookery requires the most 
vigilant attention. 

1037. Ip Vegetables are a minute 
or two too long over the fire, they lose 
all their beauty and flavour. 

1038. Ip not thorouphlt boiled 
tender, they are tremendously indi- 
gestible, and much moss trouolesome 
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during their residence in the stomach 
than underdone meats. 

1039. Take Cabs YOUR Vegetables 
ABB Fresh. — To preserve or give colour 
in cookery many good dishes are 
qpoiled ; but the rational epicure, who 
makes nourishment the main end of 
eating, will be content to sacrifice the 
shadow to enjoy the substance. As 
the fishmonger often suffers for the 
•ins of the cook, so the cook often 
gets imdeservedly blamed instead of 
the greengrocer. 

1040. To Cleanse Yboetablbs of 
Insects. — ^Make a strong brine of one 
pound and a half of ssdt to one gallon 
of water ; into this, place the vegetables 
with the stalk ends uppermost, for two 
or three hours: this will destroy all 
the insects which cluster in the leaves, 
and they will faU out and sink to the 
bottom of the water. 

1041. Potatoes. —- We are all 
potato eaters (for ourselves, we esteem 
potatoes beyond any other vegetable), 
yet few persons know how to cook 
them. Shall we be bold enough to 
commence our hints by presimiing to 
inform our << grandmothers ** how 

1042. To Boil Potatoes. — Put 
lliem into a saucepan with scarcely suf- 
ficient water to cover them. Directly 
the skins begin to break, Uft them from 
the fire, and as rapidly as possible pour 
off every drop of tne water. Then place 
a coarse (we need not say clean) towel 
orer them, and return tliem to the fire 
again until they are thoroughly done, 
and quite dry. A little salt, to flavour, 
diould be added to the water before 



1043. PotatoesFbibd with Fish. 
-Take cold fish and cold potatoes. 

Pick all the bones from the former, 
and mash the fish and the potatoes 
together ; form into rolls, and try with 
lard until the outsides are brown and 
cri^. For this purpose, the drier kinds 
of fish, such as cod, hake, &c., are pre- 
lierable ; turbot, soles, eels, &c., are 
not BO good. This is an economical 
and excdlent relish. 

1044. Potatoes Mashed with 



Onions. — ^Prepare some boiled onions, 
by putting them through a sieve, and 
mix them with potatoes. Begulate the 
portions accordmg to taste. 

1045. -Potato Cheesecakes. — One 
pound of mashed potatoes, quarter of a 
pound of currants, quarter of a pound 
of sugar and butter, and four eggs, to 
be well mixed together ; bake them in 
patty-pans, having first lined them with 
puff paste. 

1046. Potato Colcanon. — Boil 
potatoes and greens and spinach, sepa- 
rately; mash the potatoes ; squeeze the 
greens dry ; chop them quite fine, and 
mix them with the potatoes with a little 
butter, pepper, and salt Put into a 
mould, buttering it well first: let it 
stand in a hot oven for ten minutes. 

1047. Potatoes Boasted xjndeb 
Meat. — Half boil large potatoes ; drain 
the water; put them into an earthen 
dish, or small tin pan, under meat roast- 
ing before the fire; baste them with 
the dripping. Turn them to brown on 
all sides ; send up in a separate dislu 

1048. Potato Balls JRagout.— 
Add to a pound of potatoes a qnarter of 
a pound of grated ham, or some swaet 
herbs, or chopped parsley, an onion or 
shalot, salt, pepper, and a little grated 
nutmeg, and otilier spice, with the yolk 
of a couple of eggs; then dress as 
Botatoee EteaUoped. 

1049. Potato Snow. — Pick out 
the whitest potatoes, put them on in 
cold water ; when they begin to crack, 
strain, and put them in a clean stew- 
pan before tiie fire till they are quite 
dry, and fall to pieces ; rub them through 
a wire sieve upon the dish they are to 
be sent up on, and do not disturb them 
afterwards. 

1050. Potatoes Fried Whole. — 
When nearly boiled enough, put them 
into a stewpan with a bit of butter, or 
some clean beef dripping ; shake them 
about often, to prevent burning, till 
they are brown and crisp ; drain them 
from the fat It will be an improye- 
ment if ^ey are floured and dipped into 
the yolk pf an egg, and then rolled in 
finely sifted bread-crumbs. 
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1061. Potatoes Fried in Slices. 
— Peel large potatoes, slice tliem about 
a quarter of an inch thick, or cut them 
into shavings, as you would peel a 
lemon ; dry them well in a clean cloth, 
and fry them in lard or dripping. Take 
care that the fat and frying-pan are 
quite clean ; put it on a quick fire, and 
as soon as the lard boils, and is still, put 
in the slices of potato, and keep moving 
them imtil they are crisp ; take them 
up, and lay them to drain on a sieve. 
Send to table with k little salt sprinkled 
over them. 

1052. Potatoes Escalloped. — 
Mash potatoes in the usual .way ; then 
butter some nice clean scollop-shells, 
patty-pans, or tea cups or saucers ; put 
in your potatoes ; make them smooth at 
the top ; cross a knife over them ; strew a 
few fine bread-crumbs on them; sprinkle 
them with a paste-brush with a few drops 
of melted butter, and set them in a Dutch 
oven. When nicely browned on the top, 
take them carefully out of tiie shells, 
and brown on the other side. Cold pota- 
toes may be warmed up this way. 

1053. Potato Scones. — Mash boiled 
potatoes tiU they are quite smooth, add- 
ing a little salt ; then knead out the flour, 
or baiiey-meal, to the thickness required ; 
toast on the girdle, pricking them with 
a fork to prevent them blistering. When 
eaten with fresh or salt butter they are 
equal to crumpets — even superior, and 
very nutritious. 

1054. Potato Pie. — ^Peel and slice 
your potatoes very thinly into a pie- 
dish ; between each layer of potatoes 
put a little chopped onion, and sprinkle 
a little pepper and salt ; put in a little 
water, and cut about two ounces of 
fresh butter into Bits, and lay them 
on the top ; cover it close with paste. 
The yolks of four eggs may be added ; 
and when baked, a tablespoonful of good 
mushroom ketchup poured in through 
a funnel. Another mfethod is to put 
between the layers small bits of mut- 
ton, beef, or pork. In Cornwall^ tur- 
nips are added. This constitutes (on 
the Cornish method) a cheap aod satis- 
factory dish for families. 



1055. Cold Potatoes. — There arfe 
few articles in families more subject to 
waste, whether in paring, boiling, or 
being actually wasted, than pota- 
toes ; and there are few cooks who do 
not boil twice as many potatoes every 
day as are wanted, and fewer still who 
do not throw the residue away as being 
totally unfit in any shape for the next 
day's meal ; yet if they would take the 
trouble to beat up the despised cold 
potatoes with an equal quantity of flour, 
they would find them produce a much 
lighter dumpling or pudding than they 
can make with flour alone ; and by the 
aid of a few spoonfuls of good gravy, 
they will provide a cheap and agreeable 
appendage- to the dinner table. 

1056. Mashed Potatoes and 
Spinach or Cabbage. — Moisten cold 
mashed potatoes with a little white 
sauce: take cold cabbage or spinach, 
and chop it very finely. Moisten with 
a brown gravy. Fill a tin mould 
with layers of potatoes and cabbage; 
cover the top, and put it into a stew- 
pan of boiling water. Let it remain 
long enough to warm the vegetables ; 
then turn the vegetables out and serve 
them. Prepare by boiling the vege- 
tables separately, and put them into 
the mould in layers, to be turned out 
when wanted, ft forms a very pretty 
dish for an entree. 

1057. Cold Carrots and Tur- 
nips. — These may be added to soups, if 
they have not been mixed with gravies : 
or if warmed up separately, and put into 
moulds in layers, they may be turned 
out, and served the same as the pota- 
toes and cabbage described above. 

1058. French Beans.— Cut away 
the stalk end, and strip off the string 
then cut them into shreds. If not quite 
fresh, have a basin of spring water, 
with a little salt dissolved in it, and aa 
the beans are cleaned and stringed 
throw them in : put them on the fire in 
boiling water, with some salt in it ; after 
they, have boiled fifteen or twenty 
minutes, take one out and taste it; as 
soon as they are tender take them up, 
throw them into a cullender or nere to 
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drain. Send up the beans whole when 
they are very young. When they are 
very large they look pretty cut into 



1059. Boiled Turnip Ra- 
dishes. — Boil in plenty of salted 
water, and in ahout twenty-five minutes 
they will he tender; drain well, and 
Bend them to table with melted butter. 
Common radishes, when yoimg, tied in 
bunches, boiled for twenty minutes, and 
served on a toast, are excellent. 

1060. Asparagus (often mis- 
called *^ asparagrass"). — Scrape the 
stalks till they are clean ; throw them 
into a pan of cold water, tie them up in 
bundles of about a quarter of a himcked 
each ; cutoff the stalks at the bottom to a 
tiniform length, leaving enough to serve 
as a handle for the green part; put 
them into a stewpan of boiling water, 
with a handful of salt in it. Let it 
'boil, and skim it. "When they are ten- 
der at the stalk, which ^^ be in from 
twenty to thirty minutes, they are done 
enough. "Watch the exact time of their 
t)ecoming tender; take them up that 
instant. While the asparagus is boil- 
ing, toast a roimd of a quartern loaf, 
about half an inch thick ; brown it deli- 
cately on both sides ; dip it lightly in 
the liquor the asparagus was boiled in, 
and lay it in the middle of a dish; melt 
some butter, but do not put it over 
them. Serve butter in a butter-boat. 

1001. Artichokes. — Soak them 
in cold water, wash them well; put 
them into plenty of boiling water, with 
a handful of salt, and let them boil 
gently for an hour and a half or two 
hours ; trim them and drain on a sieve ; 
send up melted butter with them, which 
some put into small cups, one for each 
guest. 

1062. Stewed "Water-Cress.— 
The following receipt may be new, imd 
will be found an agreeable and whole- 
some dish : — Lay the cress in strong salt 
and water, to clear it from insects. Pick 
and wash nicely, and stew it in water 
for about ten minutes ; drain and chop, 
season with pepper and salt, add a little 
butter, and return it to the stewpaa 



until well heated. Add a little vinegar 
previously to serving ; put around it sip- 
pets of toast or fried bread. The above, 
made thin, as a substitute for parsley 
and butter, will be found an excellent 
sauce for a boiled fowl. There should 
be more of the cress considerably than 
of the parsley, as the flavour is much 
milder. 

1063. Stewed Mushrooms.— 
Cut off the ends of the stalks, and pare 
neatly some middle-sized or button 
mushrooms, and put them into a basin 
of water with the iuice of a lemon as 
they are done. Wnen all are prepared, 
take them from the water with the 
hands to avoid the sediment, luid put 
them into a stewpan with a little fresh 
butter, white pepper, salt, and a little 
lemon juice ; cover the pan close, and 
let t^em stew gently for twenty minutes 
or half an hour; then thicken the 
butter with a spoonfril of flour, and add 
gradually sufficient cream, or cream and 
milk, to make the same about the thick- 
ness of good cream. Season the sauce 
to palate, adding a little pounded mace 
or grated nutmeg. Let the whole stew 
gently until the mushrooms are tender. 
Remove every particle of butter which 
may be floating on the top before serv- 
ing. 

1064. Camp Cookery. — The 
following seven receipts were forwarded 
to us diuing the time of the Crimean 
War, from the Barrack Hospital at 
Scutari, by our late personal friend, 
Alexis Soyer. We may add, that we 
enjoyed the intimate acquaintance of 
M. Soyer during the period he was 
chief cook of the Reform Club, and 
WQ are indebted to him for many 
useful suggestions contained in thu 
volume. 

1065. Stewed Salt Beef AND Pork 
A LA Omar Pasha.— Put into a canteen 
saucepan about two pounds of well 
soaked beef, cut in eight pieces ; half a 
pound of salt pork, divided in two, and 
also soaked ; half a pound of rice, or 
six tablespoonfuls ; a quarter of a pound 
of onions, or four middle-sized oneff, 
peeled and sliced ; two ounces of brow&^ 
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sugar, or a large tablespoonful ; a quarter 
of an ounce of pepper, and five pints of 
water ; simmer gently for three hours, 
remove the fat from the top, and serve. 
M. Soyer says, "The first time I made 
the above was in Sir John Campbell's 
camp kitchen, situated on the top of his 
rocky cavern, fsuung Sebastopol, near 
Oathcarf s Hill, and among the distin- 
guished pupils I had upon the occasion 
were Colonel Wyndham, Sir John 
Campbell, and Dr. Hall, Inspector 
General of the armv in the Crimea, and 
other officers. Tiiis dish was much 
approved at dinner, and is enough for 
SIX people, and it cannot fail to be 
excellent if the receipt be closely fol- 
lowed." The London salt meat will 
require only a four hours' soaking, 
having been but lightly pickled. 

1066. Mutton Soup. — Put the 
rations of six into a pan (half a 
pound of mutton will make a pint of good 
family soup), — six pounds of mutton, 
out in four or six pieces ; three quarters 
of a pound of mixed vegetables, or 
three ounces of preserved, as compressed 
vegetables are daily given to the troops ; 
three and a half te^oonfuls of s^t ; 
one teaspoonful of sugar, and half a 
teaspoonful of pepper, if handy ; five 
tablespoonfuls of barlev or rice ; eight 
pints of water; let it smmier gently for 
three hours and a half, remove the fat, 
and serve. Bread and biscuit may be 
added in small quantities. 

1067. Plain Pea Soup.— Put in a 
pan six pounds of pork, well soaked and 
cut into eight pieces ; pour six quarts 
of water over ; one pound of split peas ; 
one teaspoonful of sugar ;^ half a tea- 
spoonful a£ pepper ; four oimces of fresh 
vegetables, or two ounces of preserved, 
if handy,; let it boil gently for two 
hotirs, or imtil the peas are tender. 
When the pork is rather fat, as is 
generally the case, wash it only; a 
quarter of a pound of broken biscuit may 
be used for the soup. Salt beef, when 
rather £eit and soaked, may be used for 
pea soup. 

1068. Fbench Beep Soup, or Pot 
XV EBU (Camp FASHioN),--Put into the 



kettle six poimds of bee^ cut into two 
or three pieces, bone included ; onepound 
of mixed green vegetables, or half a 
pound of preserved, in cakes ; four tea- 
spoonful)^ of salt : if handy, one tea- 
spoonful of pepper, one of sugar, and 
three cloves ; and eight pints of water. 
Let it boU gently three hours ; remove 
some of the fat, and serve. The addition 
of a pound and a half of bread, cut into 
slices, or one pound of broken biscuits^ 
well soaked, will make a very nutritious 
soup. Skimming is not required. 

1060. How TO Stew I'besh Beef, 
Po&K, Mutton, and Yeal. — Cut or 
chop two pounds of fresh beef into ten 
or twelve pieces ; put these into a sauce- 
pan with one and a half teaspoonful of 
salt, one teaspoonful of sugi^, half a 
teaspoonful of pepper, two middle-sized 
onions sliped, half a pint of water. .Set 
on the fire for ten minutes until forming 
a tiiick gravy. Add a good table- 
spoonful of flour, stir on the fire a few 
minutes; add a quart and a half of 
water ; let the whole simmer until the 
meat is tender. Beef wUl take from 
two hours and a half to three hours; 
niutton and pork, about two hours ; veal, 
one hour and a quarter to one hour and 
a half; onions, sugar, and pepper, if 
not to be had, must be omitted; it will 
eventhenmak6agooddiBh;half a poimd 
of sliced potatoes, or two ounces of pre- 
served potatoes ; ration vegetables may 
be added, also a small dumpling. 

1070. Plain Boiled Beef. — For 
BIX rations, put in a canteen saucepan 
six poimds of well soaked beef, cut in 
two, with three quarts of cold water; 
simmer gently thiree hours, and serve. 
About a pound of either carrots, tur- 
nips, parsnips, greens, or cabbage, as 
well as dumpUngs, Qiay be bcoled 
with it. 

1071. Cossace's Plum Pudding. — 
Put into a basin one poimd of flour, 
three quarters of a pound of raisins 
(stoned, if time be' allowed), three quar- 
ters of a pound of the fat of salt pork 
(well waimed, cut into small squares, 
or chopped), two tablespoonfuls of sugar 
or treade ; and half a pint of wat^r; 
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mix all together ; put into a cloth tied 
lightly ; boil for four hours, and serve. 
If time wiU not admit, boil only two 
hours, 6iough four are preferable. How 
to spoil the above : — ^Add anything to it* 

1072. Cooking Meat. 

1073. Beef Minced.— Cut into 
small dice remains of cold beef: the 
gravy reserved from it on the first day 
of it being served should be put in the 
stewpan, with the addition of warm 
water, some mace, sliced shalot, salt, 
and black pepper. Let the whole 
simmer gently for an hour. A few 
minutes before it is served, take out the 
meat and dish it; add to the gravy some 
walnut ketchup, and a little lemon juice 
or walnut pickle. Boil up the gravy 
once more, and, when hot, pour it over 
the meat. Serve it with bread sip- 
■^ts. 

1074. Beef (with Mashed Po- 
tatoes). — Mash some potatoes with 
hot milk, the yolk of an egg, some butter 
and salt. Slice the cold beef and lay it 
at the bottom of a pie-dish, adding to 
it some sliced shalot, pepper, salt, and 
ft little beef gravy; cover tiie whole 
with a thick paste of potatoes, making 
the crust to rise in tbe centre above 
the edges of the dish. Score the potato 
crust with the point of a knife in squares 
of equal sizes. Put the dish before a 
fire in a Dutch oven, and brown it on 
all sides; by the time it is coloured, the 
meat and potatoes- will be sufficiently 
done. 

1075. BeefBubblesuid Squeak. 
— Cut into pieces convenient for frying, 
cold roasted or boiled beef; pepper, salt, 
and fry them ; when done, lay them on 
a hot drainer, and while the meat is 
draining from the fat used in frying 
them, have in readiness a cabbage al- 
ready boiled in two waters; chop it 
small, and put it in the frying-pan with 
some butter, add a little pepper and 
keep stirring it, that all of it may be 
equally done. When taken from the 
fire, sprinkle over the cabbage a very 
little vinegar, only enough to give it a 
slightly acid taste. Place the cabbage in 



the centre of the dish, and arrange the 
slices of meat neatly around it. 

1076. Beef or Mutton Lob- 
SCOUS. — Mince, not too finely, some cold 
roasted beef or mutton. Chop the bones, 
and put them in a saucepan with six po- 
tatoes peeled and sliced, one onion, tdso 
sliced, some pepper, and salt; of these 
make a gravy. When the potatoes are 
completely incorporated with the gravy, 
take out the bones and put *in the 
meat ; stew the whole together for an 
hour before it is to be served. 

1077. Beef Rissoles. — Mince 
and season cold beef, and flavour it with 
mushroom or walnut ketchup. Make of 
beef dripping a very thin paste, roll it 
out in thin pieces, about four inches 
square; enclose in each piece some of 
the mince, in the same way as for puflfe, 
cutting each neatly all round : fry them 
in dripping to a very light brown. The 
paste can scarcely be roUed out too 
thin. 

1078. Veal Minced.— Cut veal 
from the fillet or shoulder into very 
small dice ; put into veal or mutton broth 
with a little mace, white pepper, salt, 
some lemon peel grated, and a table- 
spoonfiil of mushroom ketchup or mush- 
room powder, rubbed smooth into the 
gravy. Take out somg of the gravy 
when nearly done, and when cool 
enough thicken it with flour, cream, 
and a little butter ; boil it up with the 
rest of the gravy, and pour it over the 
meat when done. Garnish with bread 
sippets. A little lemon jiiice added^ to 
the gravy improves its flavour. 

1079. Veal dressed with White 
Sauce. — Boil milk or cream with a 
thickening of flour and butter; put into 
it thin slices of cold veal, and simmer 
it in the gravy till it is made hot with- 
out boiling. When nearly done, beat 
up the yolk of an egg, with a little an- 
chovy and white sauce ; pour it gently 
to the rest, stirring it all the time ; . 
simmer again the whole together, and 
serve it with sippets of bread and curled 
bacon alternately. 

1080. Vealitissoles.— Mince and 
pound yeal extremely fine; grate into 
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it some remains of cooked ham. Mix 
these well together with white «aiice, 
flavoured with mushrooms: form this 
mixture into balls, and enclose each in 
pastry. Fry them in butter to a li^ht 
brown. The same mince may be fined 
in balls without pastry, being first 
cemented together with egg and bread- 
crumbs. 

1081. MuttonHa8hed.~Cutcold 
mutton into thin slices, fat and lean 
together; make grayy with the bones 
whence the meat has been tak^ boiling 
them long enough in water, with onion, 
pepper, and salt ; strain the gravy, and 
warm, but do not boil, the mutton in it 
Then take out some of the gravy to 
thicken it with flour and butter, and 
flavouritwithmushroomketchup. Pour 
in the thickening and boil it up, haying 
pieyiously taken out the jneat, and 
placed it neatly on the dish in which it 
is to go to the table. Pour oyer it the 
boiling grayy, and add sippets of bread. 

1082. liSinb. — Fry slices or chops 
of lamb in butter till they are slightly 
browned. Senre them on a pnr^e of 
cucumbers, or on a dish of spinach ; or 

« dip the slices in bread-crumbs, chopped 
piursley, and yolk of an egg; some 
erated lemon and a little nutmeg may 
be added. Fry them, and pour a little 
nice grayy oyer them when senred. 

1083. Pork.— Slices of cold pork, 
fiied and laid on apple sauce, form an 
excellent side or comer dish. Boiled 
pork may also be made into rissoles, 
minced yery fine like sausage meat, and 
seasoned sufficiently, but not over 
much. 

1004. Bound of Salt Beef.— 
Skewer it tight and roimd, and tie. a 
fillet of broad tape about it. Put it 
into plenty of cold water, and carefiilly 
remove the scum ; let it boil till all the 
scum is removed, and then put the 
boiler on one side of the fire, to continue 
simmering slowly till it is done. Half 
a roimd may be boiled for a small family. 
When you take it up, wash the scum off 
with apaste-brush — garnish with carrots - 
and turnips. 

1086. Aitohboneof Beef.— Ma- 



nage in the same way as the round. The 
soft, marrow-like fat which lies on the 
back is best when hot, and the hard fat 
of the upper comer is best cold. 

1086. Stewed Brisket of Beef. 
—Stew in sufficient water to cover tho 
meat; when tender, take out the bones, 
and skim off the fat ; add to the gravy, 
when strained, a glass of wine, and a 
little spice tied up in a muslin bag. 
(This can be omitted if preferred.) Have 
ready either mushrooms, truffles* or 
vegetables boiled, and cut into shapes. 
Lay them on and aroimd the beef ; re- 
duce part of the gravy to glaze, lay it on 
the top, and pour me remainder into 
the di&. 

1087. BeefBriaket maybe baked, 
the bones being removed, and the 
holes filled with oysters, fat bacon, 
parsley, or all three in separate holes; 
these stuffings "being chopped and sea- 
soned to taste. Dredge it well with 
flour, pour upon it half a pint of broth, 
bake for three hours, skim off the fat, 
strain the gravy over the meat, and 
garnish with cut pickles. 

1088. Pork, Spare-rib.— Joint 
it nicely before roasting, and crack the 
ribs across as lamb. Take care not to 
have the fire too fierce. The joint ahould 
be basted with yery little butter and 
fiour, and may be sprinkled with fine 
driedlMige. It takes fit)m two to three 
hours. Apple sauce, mashed potatoes, 
and greens, are the proper accompani- 
ments, also good mustard, firesh made. 

1089. liamb Stove or Iiainb 
Stew. — ^Take a lamb's head and lights, 
open the jaws of the head, and wash 
them thoroughly; put them in a pot 
with some beef stodc, made with three 
quarts of water, and two pounds of shin 
of beef, strained ; boil very slowly for «ii 
hour; wash and string two or thi«e 
good handfiils of spinach ; put it 
in twenty minutes before serving; 
add a litUe parsley, and one or two 
onions, a short time before it comes off 
the fii«; season with pepper and salt, 
and serve all together in a tureen. 

. 1090. Boast Beef Bones furnish 
a very relishing luncheon or suiq^. 
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prepared with, poached or Med e^gs and 
mashed potatoes as acoompauiments. 
Divide the bones, leaving good pickings 
of meat on each; score them in squares, 
poor a little melted batter over, and 
sfomkle with pepper and salt; put 
them on a dish ; set in a Dutch oven 
for half or three quarters of an hoiir, 
accoirding to the thickness of the 
meat ; keep turning till they are 
quite hot and brown: or broU them 
on the gridiron. Brown but do 
not bum them. Serve with grill 
satiee. 

1091. Marrow Bones.—Saw the 
bones evenly, so that they will stand 
steadily ; put a piece of paste into the 
ends ; set them upright in a saucepan, 
and boil till they are done enough, — a 
beef marrow bone will require from an 
hour and a half to two nours ; serve 
fresh-toasted bread with them. 

1092. Beef (Bim^p) Steak and 
Onion Sauce.— Peel and slice two 
large onions, put tbem ipto a quart 
stewpan, with two tablespoonfuls of 
water ; cover the pan close, and set on a 
slow fire tiUthe water has boiled away, 
and the onions have become a little 
browned; then add half a pint of 
good brotb, and boil the onions till they 
are tender ; strain the broth, and chop 
very fine; season with mushroom 
ketchup, pepper, and salt; put in the 
onions &en, and let them boil gently 
for five minutes, pour into the dish, 
and lay over it a broiled rump steak. 
If instead of broth you use good beef 
gravy, it will be delicious. 

1093. Beef Alamode and Veal 
ditto. — Take about eleven pounds of 
the mouse buttock,^or clod of beef, — 
or blade bene, — or the sticking-piece, or 
HbB like weight of the breast of veal ; — 
cut it into pieces of three or four ounces 
each ; put in three or four ounces of beef 
dripping, and mince a couple of large 
<mionfl, and lay them into a large deep 
stewpan. As soon as it is quite hot, 
ftrar the meat, put it into the stewpan, 
codtinue stirring with a wooden spoon : 
iHien it has been on about ten minutes, 
dredge with flour, and keep doing so^ 



till you have stirred in as much as 
vou think will thicken it;, then add 
by degrees about a gallon of boiling 
water ; keep stirring it together ; ' 
skim it when it boils, and then put 
in one drachm of groujid black pepper, 
two of allspice, and two bay-leaves ; 
set the pan by the side of the fire, 
or at a distance over it, and let it 
stew very slowly for about three hoiurs: 
when you find the meat sufficiently 
tender, put it into a tureen, and it is 
ready for table. 

1094. Ox-Oheek Stewed.— Pre- 
pare the dav before it is to be eaten ; 
clean the cheek and put it into soft 
water, just warm ; let it He for three or 
four hours, then put it into cold water, 
to soak all night ; next day wipe it 
clean, put it into a stewpan, and just 
cover it with water; skim it well when 
it is coming to a boil, then put two 
whole onions, stick two or three cloves 
into each, three" * turnips quartered, a 
couple of carrots sliced, two bay-leaves, 
and twentv-four corns of allspice, a 
head of celery, and a bundle of sweet 
herbs, pepper, and salt; add cayenne 
and garlic, in such proportions as the 
palate that requires them may desire. 
Let it stew gently till perfectly tender, 
about three hours; then take out the 
cheek, divide into pieces fit to help 
at table ; skim, and strain the gravy ; 
melt an oimce and a half of butter in a 
stewpan ; stir into it as much fiour as 
it will take up ; mix with it by degrees 
a pint and a half of the gravy ; add 
a tablespoonful of mushroom or wal- 
nut ketchup, or port wine, and boil a 
short time. Serve up in a soup or ragout 
dish, or make it into barley broth. This 
is a very economical, nourishing, and 
savoury meal. 

1095. BLashed Mutton or Beef. 
— Slice the meat small, trim off the 
brown edges, and stew down the trim- 
mings with the bones, well broken, 
an onion, a bunch of thyme and parsley, 
a carrot cut into slices, a few pepper- 
corns, cloves, salt, and a pint and a 
half of water or stock. When this is 
reduced to little more than three quar- 
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ters of a pint, strain it, clear it from the 
fat, thicken it with a large dessert- 
spoonful of flour or arrowroot, add salt 
and pepper, boil the whole for a few 
minutes, then lay in the meat and heat 
it well. Boiled potatoes are sometimes 
sliced hot into the hash. 

1096. Irish Stew. — Take two 
pounds of potatoes ; peel and slice them ; 
cut rather more than two pounds of 
mutton chops, either from the loin or 
neck ; part of the fat should be taken 
off ; beef, two pounds, six large onions 
sliced, a slice of ham, or lean bacon, 
a spoonful of pepper, and two of salt. 
This stew may be done in a stewpan 
over the fire, or in a baker's oven, or in 
a close-covered earthen pot. First put 
a layer of potatoes, then a layer of meal 

^ and onions, sprinkle the seasoning, then 
a layer of potatoes, and again the meat 
and onions and seasoning ; the top layer 
should be potatoes, and the vessel should 
be quite full. Then put in half a pint 
of good gravy, and a spooninl of mush- 
room ketchup. Let the whole stew for 
an hour and a half; be very careful it 
does not bum. 

1097. First- Watch Stew.— Cut 
pieces of salt beef and pork into dice, 
put them into a stewpan with six whole 
peppercorns, two blades of mace, a few 
cloves, a teaspoonful of celery-seeds, 
and a faggot of dried sweet herbs ; cover 
with water, and stew gently for an hour, 
then add jfragments of carrots, turnips, 
parsley, or any other vegetables at hand, 
with two sliced onions, and some 
vinegar to flavour ; thicken with flour 
or rice, remove the herbs, and pour into 
the dish with toasted bread, or freshly 
baked biscuit, broken small, and serve 
hot. "When they can be procured, a 
few potatoes improve it very much. 

1098. Ragout of Cold Veal.— 
Either a neck, loin, or fillet of veal will 
fuTnish this excellent ragout with a very 
little expense or trouble. Cut the veal 
into handsome cutlets; put a piece of 
butter, or clean dripping, into a frying- 
pan ; as soon as it is hot, flour and fry 
the veal of a light brown ; take it out, 
and if you have no gravy ready, put a 



pint of boiling water into the frying-pan, 
give it a boil-up for a minute, and strain, 
it in a basin while you make some 
thickening in the following manner : — 
Put an ounce of butter into a stewpan ; 
as soon as it melts, mix as much 
flour as will dry it up ; stir it over the 
fire for a few minutes, and gradually 
add the gravy you^made in the fry- 
ing-pan ; let Ihem simmer together for 
ten minutes ; season with pepper, salt, 
a little mace, and a wineglassful of 
mushroom ketchup or wine ; strain it 
through a panis to the meat, and stew 
very gently till the meat is thoroughly 
warmed. If you have any ready-bmled 
bacon, cut it in slices, and put it to 
warm with the meat. 

1099. Economical Dish.— -Cut 
some rather fat ham or bacon into slices, 
and fry of a nice brown ; lay them aside 
to keep warm ; then mix equal quanti- 
ties of potatoes and cabbage, bruised 
well together, and fry them in the fat 
left from the ham. rlace the mixture 
at the bottom, and lay the slices of bacon 
on the top. Cauliflower, or brocoli, 
substituted for cabbage, is truly delicious ; 
and, to any one possessing a garden, 
quite easily procured, as tiiose newly- 
blown will do. The dish must be well 
seasoned with pepper. 

1100. Mock Goose (being a ler 
of pork skinned, roasted, and stuffed 
goose fashion). — Parboil the leg; take 
off the skin, and then put it down to 
roast ; baste it with butter, and make 
a savoury powder of finely minced or 
dried and powdered sage, ground black 
pepper, salt, and some bread-crumbs, 
rubbed together through a cullender: 
add to this a little very finely minced 
onion; sprinkle it with this when 
it is almost roasted ; put half a 
pint of made gravy into tiie dish, and 
goose stuffing under the knuckle skin ; 
or garnish the dish with balls of it fried 
or boiled. 

1101. Roast Goose. —When a 
goose is well picked, singed, and cleaned, 
make the stufiing, with about two 
ounces of onion (if you think the flavour 
of raw onions too strong, cut them in 
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dices, and lay them in cold water for a 
couple of hours, add as much apple 
or jpotato as you have of onion), and 
half as much green sage, chop them 
rery fine, adding K>ur oimces, t.^., about 
a l^ge breakfSEist cupful, of stale bread- 
crumbs, a bit of butter about as big as 
a walnut, and a very little pepper and 
salt (to this some cooks add half the 
Hyer, parboiling it first), the yolk of an 
egg or two, and incorporating the whole 
weE together, stuff the goose ; do not 
quite fill it, but leave a little room for 
the stuffing to swelL Spit it, tie it on 
the spit at both ends, to prevent it 
swinging round, and to prevent the 
stuffing from coming out. From an 
hour and a half to an hour and three 
quartern will roast a fine full-grown 
goose. Send up gravy and apple sauce 
with it. 

1102. Jugged Hare.— Wash it 
Teiy nicely, cut it up in pieces j^roper 
to help at table, and put tiiem into a 
jugging-pot, nr into a stone jar, just 
sufficiently large to hold it well ; put 
in some sweet herbs, a roll or two of 
tind pf a lemon, and « fine large onion 
with fiv3 cloves stuck in it; and, if 
you wish tc- preserve the flavour of the 
hare, c quarter of a piut of water ; if 
you are for ^ ragout, a quarter of a 
pint of claret or port wine, and the 
juice of c lemon. Tie the jar down 
closely with z bladder, ro that no steam 
tan escape ; put a little hay in the bot- 
tom of the saucepan, in which place 
the jar ; let tho water boil for about 
three hours, according tc the age and 
•ize of the hare (take sarc it is not over- 
done, which is the general fault in all 
made dishes), keepinj^ it boiling all the 
time, and fill up the pot as it boils 
a^v-ay. When quitfe tender, strain off the 
gravy from the fat, thicken it with flour, 
and give it a boil up ; lay the hare in 
a soup dish, and pour the gravy over it. 
Tou may make a pudding the same as 
for roast hare, and boil it m a cloth, and 
when you dish up your hare, cut it 
in slices, or make forcemeat balls of it 
tor garnish. For sauce, black ciir« 
i4ht jelly« A much easier and qmcker 



way is the following: — Prepare the 
hare as for jugging ; put it into a 
stewpan with a few sweet herbs, half 
a dozen cloves, the same of all- 
spice and black pepper, two largo 
onions, and a roll of lemon peel ; cover 
it with water : when it boils, skim it 
clean, and let it sihmier gently till ten- 
der (about two hours) ; then take it up 
with a slice, set it by a fire to keep 
hot while you thicken the gravy ; take 
three ounces of butter and some flour, 
rub together, put in the gravy, stir it 
well, and let it boil about ten minutes ; 
strain it through a sieve over the hare, 
and it is ready. 

1103. Carried Beef, Madras 
Way .—Take abomt two ounces of but- 
ter, and place it ih a saucepan, widi 
two small onions cut up into slices, and 
let them fry until they are a light 
brown; then add a tablespoonful and 
a half of curry powder, and mix it up 
well. Now put in the beef, cut into 
pieces about an inch square ; pour in 
from a quarter to a third of a pint of 
milk, and let it simmer for thirty 
minutes ; then take it off, and place it 
in a dish, with a little lemon juice. 
Whilst cooking stir constantly, to pre- ' 
vent it burning. Send to table with a 
wall of mashed potatoes or boiled rice 
round it. It greatly improves any 
curry to add with the milk a quarter 
of e cocoa-nut, scraped very small, and 
squeezed through muslin with a little 
water; this softens the taste of the 
curry, and, indeed, no curry should be 
made without it. 

1104. Bagout of Duck, or any 
kind of Poultrjr or Ckme.— . 
Partly roast, then divide into joints, or 
pieces of a suitable size for helping at 
table. Set it on in a steWpan, with a 
pint and a half of broth, or, if you have 
no broth, water, with any little trim- 
mings of meat to enrich it; a large 
onion stupkwith cloves, a dozen berries 
each of allspice and black pepper, ani 
the rind of half a lemon shaved thin. 
When it boils skim it very clean, and 
then let it simmer gently, with the lid 
close, for an hour and a half. Then 
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Btram off the liquor, and take out the 
Hmbs, which keep hot in a basin or deep 
dish. Rinse the stewpan, or use a clean 
one, in which put two ounces of butter, 
and as much flour or other thickening as 
will bring it to a stiff paste; add to it 
Ae gravy by degrees. Let it boil up, 
then add a glass of port wine, a little 
lemon juice, and a teaspoonful of salt ; 
simmer a few minutes. Put the meat 
in a deep dish, strain the gravy over, 
and garnish with sippets of toasted 
bread. The flavour may be varied at 
pleasure by adding ketchup, cuny 
powder, or any of the flavouring tinc- 
tures, or vinegar. 

1105. To Dress Cold Turkey, 
Goose, Fowl, Duck, Pigeon, or 
Rabbit. — Cut them in quarters, beat 
up an egg or two (according to the 
quantity you dress) with a little grated 
nutmeg, and pepper and salt, some 
parsley minced flue, and a few crumbs 
of bread ; mix these well together, and 
cover the fowl, &c., with this batter : 
broil them, or put them in a Dutch 
oven, or have ready some dripping hot 
in a pan, in which fry them a light 
brown colour; thicken a little gravy 
with some flour, put a large spooiSul of 
ketchup to it, lay the fry in a dish, and 
pour the sauce round it ; garnish with 
slices of lemon and toasted bread. 

1106. Pulled Turkey, Fowl, or 
Chicken. — Skin a cold chicken, fowl, 
or turkey; take off the fillets from 
the breasts, and put them into a stewpan 
with the rest of the white meat and 
wings, side-bones, and merry-thought, 
with a pint of broth, a large blade of 
tnace pounded, a shalot minced fine, 
the juice of half a lemon, and a roll 
of the peel, some salt, and a few grains 
of cayenne ;• thicken it with flour and 
butter, and let it simmer for two or 
three minutes, till the meat is warm. 
In the meantime score the legs and 
rump, powder them with pepper and 
salt, broil them nicely brown, and lay 
them on or round your pulled chicken. 
Three tablespoonfuls* of good cream, or 
the yolks of as many eggs, will be a 
great improyament to it 



1107. Hashed Poultry, Gam^ 
or Rabbit. — Cut them mto joints, 
put the tiimmings into a stewpan with 
a quart of the broth they were boiled 
in, and a large onion cut in four ; let it 
boil half an hour : strain it through a 
sieve j then put two tablespoonfuls of 
flour ma basin, and mix it well by de- 
grees with the hot broth ; set it on the 
fire to boil up, then strain it through a 
fine sieve : wash out the stewpan, lay 
the poultry in it, and pour the gravy or 
it (througn a siete) ; set it by the side 
of the fie to simmer very gently (it 
must not boU) for fifteen mmutes ; five 
minutes before you serve it up, cut the 
stuffing in slices, and put it in to wazm, 
then take it ou^ and lay it round the 
edge of the dish, and put the poultry 
ia the middle; carefully skim the fat 
off the gravy, then shake it round wiell 
in the stewpan, and pour it to the has^ 
You may garldsh the didh with bread 
sippets lightly toasted. 

1108. Ducks or Cheese Hashed. 
^— Cut an onion into small dice ; put it ~ 
iato a stewpan with a bit of butter ; 
fry it, but do not let it get any colour ; 
put as much boiling water into the 
stewpan as will ms^e sauce for the 
hash ; thicken it with a littld flour ; cut 
up the duck, and put it into the sauce 
to warm; do not let it boil; season it 
with pepper and salt and ketchup. Ths 
legs of geese, ^., broiled, and laid on a 
bed of apple sauce, are sent up fot 
luncheon or supper. 

1109. GriUed Fowl.— Take the 
remains of cold fowls, and skin them 
or not, at choice ; pepper and salt thrai, 
and sprinkle over them a little lemoA 
juice, and let them stand an hour ; wipe 
them dry, dip them into clarified butt^,- 
and then into fine bread-crombs, aad 
broil gently over a clear fire. A 
little finely minced lean of ham or 
grated lemon peel, with a seasoning of 
cayenne, salt, and mace, mixed wiUi the 
crumbs, will vary this dish ^reeaUy. 
When fried instead of broiled, &e fowia 
may be dipped into yolk of eggix^stead 
of butter. 

1110. A Kioe Way of seryiiig i^ 
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a fowl tiiat lias been dressed. — Beat the 
wHtes of two eggs to a thick froth ; add 
a small bit of butter, or some salad oil, 
flour, a Httle lukewarm water, and two 
taJilespoonfiils of beer, beaten all to- 
g^iier tin it is of the consistency of 
yery thick cream. Gut up the fowl 
into small -pieces, strew over it some 
eht^iped parsley and shalot, pepp^, 
salt, and a little vinegar, and let it lie 
till dinner-time; dip the fowl in the 
batter, and fry it in boiling lard, of a 
nice light brown. Yeal that has been 
cooked may be dressed in the same way. 
The aboTe is a genuine family receipt, 
long practised by a French servant. 

llil. Any Kind of Curry ^— 
Cut a good fowl up ; skin it or not, as 
you please ; fry it nicely brown : dice 
two or three onions, and fry them ; put 
the fried fowl and onions mto a stew- 
pan with a tablespoonfiil of curry pow- 
der, and one clove of garlic ; cover it with 
water or veal gravy : let it stew slowly 
for <me hour, or till very tender ; have 
ready, mixed in two or three spoonfals 
of good cream, one teaspoonfril of flour, 
two ounces of butter, juice of a lemon, 
some salt ; after the cream is in, it must 
only have one boil up, not to stew. 
Any spice may be added if the curry 
powder is not highly seasoned- With 
chicken, rabbit, or fish, observe the 
same rule. Curry is made also with 
sweetbreads, breast of veal, veal cut- 
lets, lamb, mutton or pork chops, 
lobster, turbot, soles, eels, oysters, &c. 
Any kind of white meat is fit for a cuiry . 

1112. Curried E^gs. — Slice two 
«Bi(»i8 and fry them m butter, add a 
tablespoonful of curry powder; let 
tiiiem stew in a pint of good brotii till 
q uite tender ; mix a cup of cream, and 
thicken with" arrowroot or rice flour. 
Simmer a few minutes, then add six or 
eig^t hard-boiled eggs cut in slices; 
hiSat them thoroughly, but do Jiot let 
tfaemboiL 

1113. Cold Meat Broiled, 
with Poached Eggs. — ^The inside 
of a sirloin of beef or a leg of mutton 
is the best for this dish. Cut the 
slice's of equal thickness, and broil 



and brown them carefrilly and slightly 
over a clear smart fire, or in a 
Dutch oven ; give those slices most fire 
that are least done ; lay them in a dish 
before the fire to keep hot, while you 
poach the eggs and mash tlie notatoes. 
This makes a savoury luncheon or 
supper. The 'meat should be underdone 
the first time. 

1114. Curried Oysters. — This 
receipt may be greatly modified, both 
in quantity and ingredients. Let a 
hundred of large oysters be opened 
into a basin without losing one drop 
of their liquor. Put a lump of fi^sh 
butter into a good-sized saucepan, and 
when it boils, add a lar^ onion, cut 
into thin slices, and let it fry in the 
uncovered stewpan until it is of a rich 
brown : now add a bit more butter, and 
two or three tablespoonfuls of curry 
powder. When these in^dients are 
well mixed over the fire with a wooden 
spoon, add gradutdly either hot water, 
or broth from the stock-pot ; cover the 
stewpan, and let the whole boil up. 
Meanwhile, have ready the meat of a 
cocoa-nut, grated or rasped fine, ^ut 
this into the stewpan with an unripe 
apple, chopped. Let the whole simmer 
over the fire until the apple is dissolved, 
and the cocoa-nut very tender; then 
add a cupfril of strong thickening made 
of flour and water, and sufficient salt, 
as a curry will not bear being salted ^ 
at table. Let this boil up for five ' 
minutes. Have ready also a vegetable 
marrow, or part of one, cut into bits, 
and sufficiently boiled to require little 
or no further cooking. ^ Put this in 
with a tomata or two : — either of these 
vegetables may be omitted. Now put 
into Hie stewpan the oysters with their 
liquor, and the nulk of the cocoa-nut, 
if it be perfectly sweet ; stir them well 
with the former ingredients; let^ the 
curry stew gently for a few minutes, 
then tjirow in tiie strained juice of half 
a lemon. Stir the curry com time to 
time with a wooden spoon, and as soon 
.as the oysters are done enough, serve it 
up with a corresponding dish of rice on 
the opposite side of ue table. The 
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dish is considered at Madras the ne-plw 
ultra of Indian cookery. 

1115. Fried Oysters. — Large 
oysters are the best. Simmer for a 
minute or two in their own liquor; 
drain perfectly dry; dip in yolks of 
eggs, amd then in bread-crumbs, sea- 
soned with nutmeg, cayenne, and salt ; 
fry them of a light brown. They are 
chiefly used as garnish for fish, or for 
rump steaks ; but if intended to be 
eaten alone, make a little thick melted 
butter, moistened with the liquor of 
the oysters, and serve as sauce. 

1116. Stewed Oysters. — The 
beard or fringe is generally taken off. 
When this is done, get on the beards with 
the liquor of the oysters, and a little 
white gravy, rich, but unseasoned; 
having boiled for a few minutes, strain 
off the beards, put in the oysters, and 
thicken the gravy with flour and buttea* 
(an ounce oi butter to half a pint of 
stew), a little salt, pepper, and nutmeg, 
or mace, a spoonful of ketchup, and 
three of cream: some prefer a little 
essence of anchovy to ketchup, others 
the juice of a lemon, others a glass of 
white wine ; the flavour may be varied 
according to taste. Simmer till the 
stew is thick, and the oysters warmed 
through, but avoid letting them boH. 
Lay toasted, sippets at the bottom of 
the dish and round the edges. 

1117. Bologrna Sausages. — 
Take equal quantities of bacon, fat and 
lean, beef, veal, pork, and beef suet ; 
chop them small, season with pepper, 
salt, &c., sweet herbs, and sage rubbed 
fine. Have a well-washed intestine, 
fill, and prick it; boil gently for an 
hour, and lay on straw to dry. They 
may be smoked the same as hams. 

1118. Oxford Sausages. —To 
each pound of lean pork allow one pound 
of lean veal, one pound of fat, part 
pork and part veal. Chop and' beat 
well with a lard-beater. Allow one 
pound of bread-crumbs, thyme, a 
little parsley; an oimce of sage leaves, 
chopped very small; two heads of leeks, 
or a little garlic, or shalot, chopped 
very fine; salt, pepper, and nutmeg. 



To each pound allow one egg^ the yolks 
and whites separately ; beat both well, 
mix in the yolks, and as much of the 
whites as is necessary to moisten the 
bread, and make them. 

1119. Worcester Sausages are 
made of bee^ &c. ; add allspice, and 
any other spices and herbs you may 
choose. 

1120. Mutton Sausages.— Thd 
lean of the leg is the best. Add half 
as much of beef suet ; that is, a pound 
of lean and half a pound of suet (this 
proportion is good for all sausages). 
Add oysters, anchovies chopped very 
fine, and flavour with seasoning, ^o 
herbs. These will require a little &t 
in the pan to fry. 

1121. Veal Sausages are made 
exactly as Oxford sausages, except that 
you add ham fat, or mt bacon; and, 
mstead of sage, use marjoram, thyme, 
and parsley. 

1122. Preparing Sause^0 
Skins. — Turn them inside out, and 
stretch them on a stick; wash and scrape 
them in several waters. When tito- 
roughly cleansed, take them off the 
sticks, and soak in salt and water two 
or- three hours before filling. 

1123. Saveloys are made of salt 
pork, fat and lean, with bread-crumbs, 
pepper, and sage ; th6y are always put 
in skins: boil half an hour Jowly. 
These are eaten cold. 

1124. Black Hog Pudding 

Catch the blood of a hog; to each quart <^ 
blood put a large teaspoonfril of salt, and 
stir it without ceasing till it is cold. Sim- 
mer half a pint or a pint of Embden groats 
in a small quantity of water till tender; 
there must be no gruel. The best way 
of doing it is in a double saucepan, so 
that you need not put more water thaik 
wiU moisten them. Chop up (for one 
quart of blood) one pound of the inside 
&t of the hog, and a quarter of a pint 
of bread-crumbs, a tablespoonfiil ©f 
sage, chopped fine, a teaspoonful of 
thyme, three drachms each of allspice^ 
salt, and pepper, and a teacupfi^ of 
cream. When the blood is cold, straibi 
it through a sieve, and add to it theft;|> 
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then the groats, and then the seasoning. 
When weU mixed, put it into the skin of 
€b.e largest g^uts, well cleansed ; tie it in 
lengths of about nine inches, and boil 
gently for twenty minutes. Take them 
out and prick mem when they haye 
boiled a few minutes. 

1125. Scotch Woodcock. — 
Thi«e or four slices of bread ; toast and 
butter well on botii sides, — ^nine or ten 
anchoTies washed, scraped, and chopped 
fine ; put them between the slices of 
toast, — have ready the yolks of four 
eggs well beaten, and lialf a pint of 
cream — whidi set oyer the fire to 
thicken, but not boU, — ^then pour it oyer 
the toast, and serve it to table as hot 
as possible. 

1126. Sweetbread. — Trim a 
fine sweetbread (it cannot be ix)0 fresh) ;' 
pariwil it for five minutes, and throw it 
mto a basin of cold water. Thenroast it 
plain'-=iir beat up the yolk of an egg, 
and prepare some fine bread-crumbs ; 
or when tiie sweetbread is cold, dry it 
thoroughly in a doth ; run a lark-spit 
or a skewer through it, and tie it on 
the ordinary spit ; egg it with a paste- 
brush; powder it well with bread- 
crumlM^ and roast it. For sauce, Med 
bread-crumbs, melted butter, with a 
little mushroom ketchup, and lemon 
juice, or serve on buttered toast, gar- 
nished with eg^ sauce, or with gravy^ 
Instead of s^ittmg the sweetbread, you 
may put it into a tin Dutch oven, or 
fiyit. 

1127. SwBETBBEADs PLAiN.— Par- 
boil and slice them as before, dry Hiem 
in a dean doth, flour them, and fry 
them a delicate brown; take care to 
drain the fat well, and garnish with 
slices of lemon, and sprigs of chervil or 
parsley, or crisp parsley. Serve with 
sauce, and slices of ham or bacon, or 
forcemeat balls. 

1128. Kidneys.— Cut them through 
the long way, score them, sprinkle a litde 
pcrpper and salt on them, and run a 
wire skewer through to keep them 
frcHn curline on thd gridiron, so that 
they may Be evenly broiled. Broil 

a dear fiie, taking care not 



to prick them with the fork, tuminff 
them often till they are done ; they wiS 
take about ten or twelve minutes, if 
the fire is brisk ; or fiy them in butter, 
and make gravy for them in the pan 
(after you have taken out the kidneys), 
by putting in a teaspoonful of flour ; as 
soon as it looks brown, pilt in as much 
water as will make gravy ; they will 
take five minutes more to fry than to 
broil. 

1129. I>evil. — The gizzard and 
rump, or legs, &c., of a dressed turkey, 
capon, or goose, or mutton or veal kid- 
ney, scored, peppsred, salted, and broiled, 
sent up for a rdish, being made very 
hot, has obtained the name of a 
" Devil." 

1130. Bacon. — Dr. Kitchiner veiy 
justly says : — " The boiling of bacon is 
a very simple subject to comment upon; 
but our main object is to teach common 
cooks the art of dressing common food 
in the best manner. Cover a pound of 
nice streaked bacon with cold water, 
let it boil gently for three quarters of 
an hour ; take it up, scrape the under 
side well, and cut off the rind : grate 
a crust of bread not only on the top, 
but all over it, as you would ham, put 
it before the fire for a fe^ minutes, 
not too long, or it will dry. and spoil 
it. Bacon is sometimes as salt as salt 
can make it, therefore before it is boiled 
it must be Soaked in warm water for 
an hour or two, changing the water 
once ; then pare ^ off the rusty and 
smoked part, trim it nicely on the under 
side, and scrape the rind as clean as 
possible." 

1131. Ham or Bacon Slices 
should not be more than one-eighth of 
an inch thick, and, for delicate persons, 
should be soaked in hot water for a 
quarter of an hour, and then well wiped 
and dried before broiling. If you wish, 
to curl it, roll it up, and put a wooden 
skewer through it; then it may be 
dressed in a cheese-toaster or a Butdi 
oven. 

1132. Relishing Bashers of 
Bicon« — If you have any c(^ baoon, 
you may majte a very nice dish of it by 
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eutting^ it uito slices about a quarter 
of an incii thick ; grate some crust of 
bread, as directed for ham, and powder 
them well with it on bol^ sides ; lay 
the rashers in a cheese-toaster, — ^they 
will be browned on one side in about 
three minutes : — ^tum them and do the 
other. These are a delicious accom- 
paniment to poached or fried eggs :— 
the baccm, ^ving been boiled first, is 
tender and mellow. — They are an el- 
ement garnish round Yeal cutlets, or 
•weetbreads, or calf s head hash, or 
green peas, or beans, &c, 

1188. Anchovy Saadwiclies, 
made wit}i the above, will be found ex- 
cellent. 

1184. Anchoyy Toast U made 
by spreading ancnory paste upon 
bread eiUkee toasted or med. 

1185. Seotcli Porridire.^FoR 
FouE PsEsoNB. — Boil tl^ree pints ol 
Vater in a dean saucep«B, add a tea- 
spoonftd of salt; mix very gradu- 
ally, while the water is boiling, one 
pound of fine oatmeal, starring con- 
stantly, while you put in Hie meal, 
with around stick about eighteen inches 
long, called a '^spirtle. Continue 
stuTing for fifteen minutes ; then pour 
into soup-plat^, allow it to cool a little, 
and serve wil£ sweet milk. Scotch 
porridge is one of tihe most nutritive 
diets tnat can be given, espedally for 
young p|ersons. It is sometmies boiled 
with milk instead of water, but the 
mixture is then rather rich for delicate 
stomachs. 

1186. Scotch Brose.^This 
^yoTirite Scotch dish is generally made 
'with the liquor in which meat has been 
boiled. Put half a pint of oatmeal into a 
porringer with a uttle salt, if there be 
not enough in tiliebroth,— of which add 
«s much as will mix it to the consistence 
of basty pudding or a little thicker, — 
lastly, take a litUe of the fat that swims 
on tne broth and put it on the crowdie, 
and eat it in the same way as hasty 
pudding. 

1187. Barley Broth (Scotch).— 
Br. Eitdiiner, from Tdiose ''Cook's 
Orade" we take this receipt, after test- 



ing it, says:—" This is a most frugal, 
agreeable, and nutritive meal. It will 
neither lighten the purse nor lie heavy 
on the stomach. It will furnish you 
with a pleasant soup, and meat foi 
eight persons. "Wash three quarters dt 
a pound of Scotch barley in a little cold 
water ; put it in a soup-pot with a shin 
or leg of beef, of about ten pounds 
weight, sawn into four pieces (tell tbe 
butcher to do this for you) ; cover it 
well with cold water ; set it ojn the fire; 
when it boils, skim it very clean, and put 
in two onions, of about three oxmces 
weight each ; set it by the side of the 
fire to simmer very gently for about two 
hours ; then skim all the fat dean of^ 
and put in two }m/d» of celery and a 
large tum^ cut into small souares; 
season ifWxth sall^ and let it boil for an 
hour and a half longer, and It will be 
ready : take out tJie meat carefully with 
a slice (and cover it up, and set it by the 
fire to keep warm), and skim llie broth 
well before you put it in the turoen. 
Put a quart of the soup into a basin, and 
about an ounce of flour into a stewpan, 
and pour the broth to it^by degrees, 
stirring it well together ; set it on the 
fire, and stir it till it boils, then let 
it boil up, and it is ready. Put the 
meat in a ragout dish, and strain the 
sauce through a sieve over the meat ; you 
may ]^ut to it some capers, or minced 
gharkms, or walnuts, &c. If the beef 
Has been stewed with proper care, in a 
very gentle manner, and taken up at 
'the critical moment when it is just 
tender,* you wiU obtain an excellent 
savoury meal for eight people at the cost 
of five pence, *.«., only the cost of a glass 
of port wine." (At present prices, about 
ninepencej)erhea^) The doctor omitted 
potatoes and bread from his calculation! 
1188. Hotch-potch Tfor Suh- 
XEB.). — Make a stock from u^ neck or 
ribs of lamb or mutton, reserving some 
chops, which coc^ for a shortertime and 
serve in the tureen. Chop small, four 
turnips, tour carrots, a few young 
onijons, a little parsley^ and one lettuoei 
boil for one hmr. Twenty minutes 
befixre they are done* nut in a cauli- 
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flower cut eonall, one quart of shelled 
peas, and a pint of young beans. 

1139. Hotch-Potch (Winteb). 
— ^This can be made of beef or mutton, 
or, for those who are partial to Scotch 
cookery, a sheep's head and feet, one 
pound of old green peas, 6teei>ed all the 
night previously, one large turnip, three 
carrots, four leeks, a little parslev, all 
cut small, with the exception of one 
carrot, which should be grated ; add a 
small bimch of sweet herbs, pepper, 
i|nd salt. The peas take two hours and 
a half to cook ; the other vegetables, 
two hours ; the head, three hours ; and 
the feet, four hours. 

1140. Beef Broth may be made 
by adding vegetables to essence of beef 
— or you may wash a leg or shin of beef, 
crack the bone well (desire the butcher 
to do it for you), add any trunmings of 
meat, game, or poultry, heads, necks, 
gizzari, feet, &c. ; cover them with 
cold water; stir it up weU from the bot- 
tom, and the moment it begins to sim- 
mer, skim it carefully. Your broth 
must be perfectly clear and limpid ; on 
this d^eiids the goodness of the soups, 
sauces, and gp^vies of which it is the 
basis. Add some cold water to make 
the remaining scum rise, and skim it 
again. When the scum has done rising, 
and the surface of the broth is quite 
dear, put in one moderate sized carrot, 
a head of celery, two turnips, and two 
onions, — it should not have any taste of 
sweet herbs, spice, or garlic, &c. ; either 
of these flavours can easily be added 
after, if desired,— cover it close, set it 
by the side of ihe Are, and let it sim- 
mer very gently (so as not to waste the 
broth) for four or five hours, or more, 
according to the weight of the meat. 
Strain it through a sieve into a clean and 
dry stone pan, and set it in the coldest 
place you haye, if for after use. 

1141. Beef Tea. — Baef extract, 
bj adding water, forms the best beef 
tea or broth for invalids. {See Beef 
Extract, p. 173.) 

1143. Clear Gravy Soup.— This 
may be made from shin of beef« which 
should not be large or coarse. The 



meat will be found serviceable for the 
table. From ten pounds of the meat 
let the butcher cut off five or six from 
the thick fleshy part, and again divide 
the knuckle, that the whole may lie 
compactly in the vessel in which it is to 
be stewed. Poiu: in three quarts of cold 
water, and when it has been brought 
slowly to boil, and been well skimmed, 
throw in an ounce and a half of salt, 
half a large teaspoonful of peppercorns, 
eight cloves, two blades of mace, a faggot 
of savoury herbs, a couple of small 
carrots, and the heart of a root of celery ; 
to these add a mild onion or not, at choice. 
When the whole has stewed very softly 
for four hours, probe the lar^e bit of 
beef, and, if quite tender, lift it out for 
table ; let the soup be simmered from 
two to three hours longer, and thai 
strain it th roug h a fine sieve, into a 
clean pan. "When it is perfectly cold, 
clear off every particle of fat : heat a 
couple of quarts; stir in, when it boils, 
half an ounce of sugar, a small table- 
spoonful of good soy, and twice as 
much of Harvey's .sauce, or, instead of 
this, of clear and fine mushroom ketchup. 
If carefully made, the soup wiU be per- 
fectly transparent, and of good colour 
and flavour. A thick slice of ham will 
improve it, and a pound or so of the 
neck of beef, with an additional pint of 
water, will likewise enrich its quality. 
A small quantity of good broth may be 
made of the fragments of the whole, 
boiled down with a few fi^sh vege- 
tables. 

1143. Beef Glaze, or Portable 
Soup, is simply the essence of beef 
condensed by evaporation. It may be 
put into pots, like potted meats, or into 
skins, as sausages, and will keep for 
many months. If further dried in cakes 
or lozenges, by being laid on pans or 
dishes, and frequently turned, it will 
keep for years, and supply soup at any 
moment. 

1144. Vermicelli Soup. — To 
three quarts of gravy soup, or stock, 
add six ounces of vermicelli. Simmer 
for half an hour ; stir frequently. 

1145. Vegetable Soup.— Peel 
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and cut into very small pieces three 
onions, three tumipS) one carrot, and four 
potatoes, put them into a stewpan with a 
quarter of a pound of butter, ike same of 
lean ham, and a bunch of parsley, pass 
them t^i minutes over a sharp fire ; ^en 
add a large spoonful of flour, mix well 
in, moisten with two quarts of broth, 
and a pint of boiling milk ; boil up, 
keeping it stirred ; season with a little 
salt and sugar, and run it through a 
hair sieve; put it into another stewpan, 
boil again, skim, and servo with med 
bread in it. 

1146. Asparaeus Soup.— Two 
quarts of good beef or veal stock, four 
onions, two or three turnips, some sweet 
herbs, and the white pi^ of a himdred 
young asparagus, — u old, half that 
quantity, — and let them simmer till fit 
to be rubbed through a tammy ; strain 
and season it; have ready the boiled 
green tops of the asparagus, and add 
tiiem to the soup. 

1147. Carrot Soup. — Scrape and 
wash half a dozen large carrots ; peel 
oS the red outside (wmch is the only 
part used for this soup) ; put it into a 
gallon stewpan, with one head of celery, 
and an onion cut into thin pieces ; take 
two quarts of beef^ veal, or mutton 
,broth, or if you have any cold roast 
beef bones (or liquor in which mutton 
or beef has been boiled) you may make 
very good broth for this soup. When 
you have put the broth to the roots, 
cover the stewpan close, and set it on 
a slow stove for two hours and a half, 
when the carrots will be soft enough 
(some cooks put in a teacupful of bread- 
crumbs) ; boil for two or three minutes; 
rub it tlm)ugh a tammy or hair sieve, 
with a wooden spoon, and add as much 
broth as will make it a proper thickness, 
t.^., almost as txncs. as pea soup ; put 
it into a clean stewpan, make it hot, 
season willi the liquor in which meat 
has been boiled, add a good-sized 
fowl, with two or three leeks cut in 
pieces about an inch long, pepper, 
and salt; boil slowly about an hour, 
then put in as many more leeks, and 
give itvthzee quarters of an hour longer. 



This is very good made of good beef 
stock, and leeks put in at twice. 

1148. Mince ]tfeat.--Take eerm 
poimds of currants well picked and 
cleaned ; of finely chopped beef suet, the 
lean of a sirloin of beef minced raw, 
and finely chopped apples (Kentish or 
golden pi{>pin8}, each three and a hal^ 
poimds ; citron, lemon peel, and orange 
peel cut small, each half a pound ; fine 
moist sugar, two pounds ; mixed spice, 
an oimce ; the rind of four lemons and 
four Seville oranges ; mix well, and put 
in a deep pan. Mix a bottle of brandy 
and white wine, the juice of the lemons 
and onmges that have been grated, to- 
gether in a basin ; pour half over and 
press down tight with the hand, tiien 
add the other half and cover dosely. 
Some families make this one year so as 
to use the next. 

1149. Minced CoUops. — Two 
pounds of good hmip steak, chopped 
very fine; six good-sized onions, also 
chopped small ; put both into a stew- 
pan, with as much water or gravy as 
will cover the meat; stir it wifnout 
ceadng till the water begins to boil; 
then set the stewpan aside, where tiie 
coUops can simmer, not boil, for three 
quarters of an hour ; just before serving, 
stir in a tablespoonful of flour, a litSe 
pepper and salt, and boil it up once. 
Serve with mashed potatoes round the 
dish. The above qiiantity will be 
enough for four persons. 

1150. Forcemeat Balls. (Pat 
turtle, mock turtle, or made dishes.) — 
Found some veal in a marble mortar, 
rub it through a sieve HHth as much of 
the udder as you have veal, or about a 
third of the quantity of butter: put 
some bread-crumbs into a stewpan, 
moisten them with milk, add a Uttle 
chopped parsley and shalot, rub tibem 
well together in a mortar, till they form 
a smooth paste ; put it through a siem 
and when cold, pound, and mix tin 
together, with the yolks of three eggs 
boiled hard ; season it with salt, pepper, 
and curry powder, or cayenne ; add toit 
the yolks of two raw eggs, rub it well 
together, and make ^all bells: ten 
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minutes before your soup is ready, put 
them in. 

1151. Beef Extract (as becom- 
KSNDED BY Baron Liebio). — Take a 

Sund of good juicy beef ttom which 
. the skin and fat has been cut awa^, 
chop it up like sausage meat; mix it 
thorougjily with a pint of cold water, 
place it on the side of the stove to heat 
very slowly, and give an occasional 
stir. It may stand two or three hours 
before it is allowed to simmer, and will 
then require but fifteen minutes of 
gentle boiling. Salt should be added 
when the boiling commences, and this, 
for invalids in general, is the only 
teasoning required. When the extract 
is thus fdr prepared, it may be poured 
from the meat into a basin, and allowed 
to stand imtil any particles of fat on the 
surface can be skimmed off, and the 
sediment has subsided and left the soup 
quite clear, when it may be poured on 
gently, heated in a clean saucepan, and 
lerved. The scum should be well 
cleared as it accumulates. 

1152. Potted Beef.— Take three 
or four poimds, or any smaller quan- 
tity, of lean beef, free from sinews, and 
rub it well with a mixture made of a 
handful of salt, one ounce of saltpetre, 
end one ounce of coarse sugar ; let the 
meat lie in the salt for two days, turn- 
ing and rubbing it twice a day. Put it 
into a stone jar with a little beef gravy, 
and coyer it with a paste to keep it 
dose. Bake it for several hours in a 
very slow oven, till the meat is tender ; 
then pour off the gravy, which should 
be in a very small quantity, or the 
juice of the meat will be lost; pound 
the meat, when cold, in a marble 
mortar till it is reduced to a smooth 
Baste, adding by degrees a little fresh 
butter melted. Season it as you pro- 
ceed with pepper, allspice, nutmeg, 
pounded mace, and cloves, or such of 
these spices as are thought agreeable. 
Some .flavour with anchovy, ham, sha- 
lots, mustard, wine, flavoured vinegar, 
ragout powder, curry powder, &c., ac- 
cording to taste. When it is thoroughly 
b^Uen and Bungled together, press it 



closely into small shallow pots, nearly 
full, and fill them up with a layer a 
quarter of an inch thick of cluified 
butter, and tie them up with a bladder, 
or dieet of Indian rubber. They should 
be kept in a cool place. 

1153. Strasburg Potted Meat. 
— Take a poimd and a half of the rump 
of beef, cut into dice, and put it in an 
earthen jar, with a quarter of a pound 
of butter at the bottom ; tie tne jar 
close up with paper, and set over a pot 
to boil : when nearly done, add cloves, 
mace, allspice, nutmeg, salt, and cay- 
enne pepper to taste; then boil till 
tender, and let it get cold. Pound the 
meat, with four anchovies washed and 
boned: add a quarter of a pound of 
oiled butter, work it well togefiier with 
the gravy, warm a littie, and add cochi- 
neal to colour. Then press into small 
pots, and pour melted mutton suet over 
the top of each. 

1154. Brown Stocky — Put five 
pounds of shin of beef, three pounds 
of knuckle of veal, and some sheep's 
trotters or cow-heel into a closely- 
covered stewpan, to draw out tne 
gravy, very gentiy, and allow it to 
become nearly brown. Then pour 
in sufficient boiling water to entirely 
cover the meat, and let it boil up, 
skimming it frequenUy ; seasoning it 
with whole peppers, salt, and roots, 
herbs, and vegetables of any kind. That 
being done, let it boil gentiy five or six 
hours, pour the broth off from the meat, 
and let it stand during the night to cool. 
The following morning take off the scum 
and fat, and put it away in a stone jar 
for further use. 

1155. Brown Stock may be madi 
from all sorts of meat, bones, remnants 
of poultry, game, &c. The shin of beef 
makes an excellent stock. 

1156. Brown Gravy. — Three 
onions sliced, and fried in butter to a 
nice brown ; toast a lai'jge thin slice of 
bread a considerable time, until quite 
hard and of a deep brown. Take these, 
with any piece of meat, bone, &c., and 
some herbs, and set them on the fire, 
with water according to iudjcment, and 
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stew down, until a thick gravy is pro- 
duced. Season, strain, and keep cool. 

1157. Goose or Duck Stuffing. 
— Chop very fine about two ounces of 
onion, of green sage leaves about an 
ounce (botifi unboiled), four ounces of 
bread-crumbs, a bit of butter about as 
big as a walnut, &c., the yolk and white 
of an Qggf and a little pepper and salt ; 
some add to this a minced apple. 

1158. Bacon is an extravagant 
article in housekeeping ; there is often 
twice as much dressed as need be ; when 
it is sent to table as an accompaniment- 
to boiled poultry or veal, a pound and 
a half is plenty for a dozen people. A 
good German sausage is a very econo- 
mical substitute for bacon; or fiied 
pork sausage. 

1159. The Eng^lish, generally 
speaking, are very deficient in the prac- 
tice of culinary economy; a French 
family would live well on what is often 
wasted in an English Jdtchen: the 
bones, dripping, pot-liquor, remains of 
fish, vegetables, &c., which are too often 
consigned to the grease-pot or the dust- 
heap, might, by a very trifling degree of 
management on the part of the cook, or 
mistress of a family, be converted into 
sources of daily support and comfort, 
at least to some poor pensioner or other, 
at an expense that even the miser could 
scarcely grudge. 

1160. Calf s Head Pie.— Boil the 
head an hour and a half, or rather more* 
After dining from it, cut the remaining 
meat off in slices.' Boil the bones in a 
little of the liquor for three hours; 
then strain it on, and let it remain till 
next day ; then take off the fat. To 
make the Fie. — Boil two eggs for five 
minutes ; let them get cold, then lay 
them in slices at the bottom of a pie- 
dish, and put alternate. layers of meat 
and jelly, with pepper and chopped 
lemon also alternately, till the dish is 
full ; cover with a crust and bake it. 
Next day turn the pie out upside down. 

1161. Sea Pie. — Make a thick 
pudding crust, line a dish with it, or 
what is better, a cake-tin ; put a layer 
of sliced onions, then a layer of salt oeef 



cut in slices, a layer of sliced potatoes, 
a layer of pork, and another of onions ; 
strew pepper over all, cover with a 
crust, and tie dawn tightljr with a cloth 
previously dipped in boilmg water and 
floured. Boil for two hours, and serve 
hot in a dish. 

1162. Bump-Steak Pie. — Cut 
three pounds of rump steak (that has 
been kept till tender) into pieces half 
as big as yo^^ hand, trim off all the 
skin, sinews, and every part which has 
not indisputable pretensions to be eaten, 
and beat them with a chopper. Chop 
very fine half a dozen shalots, and add 
to them half an ounce of pepper and 
salt mixed ; strew some of the mixture 
at the bottom of the dish, then a layei 
of steak, then some more of the mix- 
ture, and BO on tm the dish is ^ill; 
add half a giU of mushroom ketchup, 
and the same quantity of gravy, or red 
wine; cover it as in the preceding 
receipt, and bake it two hours. Large 
oysters, parboiled, bearded, and laid 
alternately with the steaks — ^their liquor 
reduced and substituted instead of die 
ketchup and wine, will be a variety. 

1163. Baised Pies.— Put two 
pounds and a half of flour (m the paste- 
board, — and set on the fire, in a sauce- 
pan, three quarters of a pint of water, 
and half a poimd of good lard ; when 
the water boils, make a hole in the 
middle of the 'flour, pour in the water 
and lard by degrees,, gently incorpora- 
ting the flour with a spoon, and when 
it is well mixed, knead it with your 
hands till it becomes stiff; dredge a 
little 'flour to prevent it sticking to the 
board, or you cannot make it look 
smooth : do not roll it with the rolling- 
pin, but with your hands, to about 
the thickness of a quart pot ; cut it 
into six pieces, leaving a little for the 
covers; put one hand in the middle, 
and keep the other close on the outside 
till you have worked it either into an 
oval or a round shape: have your 
meat ready cut, and seasoned with 
pepper and salt: if pork, cut it in 
snudl slices — ^the griskin is the best for 
pasties : if you use mutton, cut it in 
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▼ery neat cutlets, and put them in the 
pies as you make them; roll out the 
covers with the rolling-pin just the size 
c^ the pie, wet it round the edge, put it 
on the pie, and press it togeSier with 
your thumb and finger, and then cut it 
all round with a pair of scissors quite 
even, and ptnch them inside and 
out, and bake them an hour and a 
half. 

1164. Cold Partridge Pie.— 
Bone partridges — the number according 
to the size the pie is wanted, make 
some good force, and fill the partridges 
with it, put a whole raw truffle in each 
pa.rtridge (let the truffle be peeled) ; 
raise the pie, lay a £bw slices of veal in 
the bottom, and a thick layer of force ; 
then the partridges, and four truffles to 
oadi partridge^ then co^er the par- 
tridges and truffles over with sheets of 
bacon, coyer the pie in, and finish it. It 
wiU take four hours baking. Gut two 
pounds of lean ham (if eight partridges 
are in the pie) iuto very thin slices, put 
it in a stewpan along with the bones 
and giblets of the partridges, and any 
other loose giblets liiat are at hand, an 
old fowl, a &ggot of thyme and parsley, 
a little mace, and about twenty-four 
•h&lots; add about a pint of stock. 
Set the stewpan on a stove to draw down 
ibr half an hour, then put three quarts 
of good stock ;: let.it boil for two hours, 
then strain it off, and reduce the liquid 
to one pint ; add sherry wine to it, and 
put aside till the pie is baked. When ^e 
pie has been out of the oven for half an 
hour, boil the residue strained from the 
bones, &c., of the partridges, and put it 
into the pie. Let it stand for twenty-four 
hours before it is eaten. — N.B. Do not 
take any of the fsit &om the pie, as that 
is what preserves it. A pie made in this 
manuOT will be eatabla for three months 
after it is cut ; in short, it cannot spoil 
in any reasonable time. All cold pies 
are made in this manner. £ither poultry 
or game, when put into a raised crust, 
and intended not to be eaten until cold, 
should be boned, and the liquor that is 
to fill up the pie made irom the bones, 



1165. Veal Pie.—Take some of 
the middle or serag of a small neck: 
season it with pepper and salt, and 
put to it a few pieces of lean bacon 
(»:ham. If it be wanted of a high lelish, 
add mace, cayenne, and nutmeg to the 
salt and pepper, and also forcemeat 
and egg balls, and if you choose add 
truffles, morels, mushrooms, sweetbreads 
cut into small bits, and. cocks' combs 
blanched, if liked. Have a rich gravy 
to pour ilk after baking. It will be very 
good without any of the latter addi- 
tions. 

1166. Mutton Pie.— The follow, 
ing is a capital famUy dish :— Cut mut- 
ton into pieces about two inches square^ 
and half an inch thick; mix pepper, 
pounded allspice, and salt together, dip 
the pieces in this; sprinkle £ale bread- 
cnmibs at the bottom of the dish ; lay 
in the pieces, strewing the crumbs over- 
each layer ; put a piece of butter the 
size of a hen's egg at the top ; add a 
wineglassful of water, and cover in, and 
bake in a moderate oven ratlier better 
than an hour. Take an onion, chopped 
fine; a &ggot of herbs; half an an- 
chovy ; and add to it a little beef stock 
or gravy : simmer for a quarter of an 
hoiu:; raise the crust at one end, and 
pour in the liquor — not the thick part. 
lSe0 Potato Fib, No. 1064.) 

1167. Seven-BellPastj .—Shred 
a pound of suet fine, cut salt pork into 
dice, potatoes and onions small, rub a 
sprig of dried sage up fine ; mix with 
some pepper, and place in the comer of 
a square piece of 'paste ; turn over the 
other comer, pinch up the sides, and 
bake in a quick oven. , If any bones, 
&c., remain from the meat, season with 
pepper and sage, place them with a gin 
of water in a pan, and bake with the 
pasty ; when done, strain, and pour the 
gravy into the centre of the pasty. 

1168. Apple Pie. — ^Pare, core, and 
quarter the apples ; boil the cores and 
parinp;s.in sugar and water; strain off 
the l^uor, adding more sugar; grate 
the rind of a l^mon over me apples, 
and squeeze the juice into the syrup ; 
mix half a dozen cloves with the fruity 
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put in *a piece of butter the size of a 
Vfllnut ; cover with puff paste. 
1160. Cup in a Pie-Dish.— The 

oustom ^ placinff an inverted cup in a 
fruit pie, tne cook will inform us, is to 
retain llie juice while the pie is baking 
in the oven, and prevent its boiling 
oyer; ^d ^e is the more ccmvinced 
in her theory, because, when the pie is 
withdrawn from the oven, the cup will 
be found full of juice. When the cup 
is first put in the dish it is full of cold 
air, and when the pie is placed in the 
oven, this air will expand by the heat 
end fill the cup, and drive out all the 
iuice and a portion of the present air 
it contains, in which state it will remain 
until removed from the oven, when the 
ffilr in the cup will condense, and occupy 
a very small roace, leaving the re- 
mainder to be filled with juice ; but 
tills does not take place till the danger 
of the juice boiling over is passed. If 
a small glass tumbler is inverted in the 
pie, its contents can be examined into 
winle it is- in the oven, and it will be 
found what has been advanced is 
correct. — Gower*8 Seientifie Fhenomena 
of Domestic Life. 

1170. Excellent Paste for fruit 
or meat pies may be made with two- 
thirds of wheat flour, one-third of the 
flour of boiled potatoes, and some butter 
or dripping ; the whole being brought 
to a proper consistence with warm 
water, and a small quantity of yeast 
added when lightness is desired. This 
will also moke very pleasant cakes for 
breakfast, and may be made with or 
without spices, fruits, &c. 

1171. Pastry for Tarts, Ac- 
Take of flour one pound ; bicarbonate 

'Of soda, two drachms ; muriatic acid, 
two drachms ; butter, six ounces ; water, 
enough to bring it to the consistence 
reauired; 

1172. When much Pastry 
is made in a house, a quantity of 
fine flour should be kept o|i hand, in 
dry jars, and quite secured fi^m the 
air, as it makes ughter pastry and bread 
when kept a short time, than when 
fresh groimd. 



1178. My Wife's IiitUe 
Suppers. 

1174. Mbat Cakbs.— Take anycoUL 
meat, game, or poultry (if underdone, 
all the better), mince it fine, with a 
little fat bacon or ham, or an anchovy; 
season it with pepper and salt; ixdx 
well, and make it into small cakes three 
inches long, an inch and a half wide, 
and half an inch thick: fry these a 
light brown, and serve them with good 
gravy, or put into a mould, and boil 
or bake it. N.B. — Bread-crumbs, hard 
yolks of eggs, onions, sweet herbs^ 
savoury spices, zest, or curry-polrder, 
or any of the forcemeats. 

1175. OvsTBR Pattibs.— BoU out 
puff paste a quarter of an inch thick, 
cut it into squares with a knife, sheet 
eight or ten patty pans, put upon each a 
bit of bread the size of half a walnut*^ 
roll out another layer of paste of the same 
thickness, cut it as above, wet the edge 
of the bottom paste, and put on the 
top; pare them round to the pan, and 
notch them about a dozen times with 
the back of the knife, rub them lightly 
with yolk of egg, bake them in a hot 
oven about a quarter of an hour : whea 
done, take a thin slice off the top,' 
then with a smiall knife, or spoon, take 
out the bread and the inside paste, 
leaving the outside quite entire ; then 
parboil two dozen of large ojstenf 
strain them from their liquor, wash, 
beard, and cut them into four; put 
them into a stewpan with an ounee 
of butter rolled in flour, half a gill of 
good cream, a little grated lemon peel, 
me oyster fiquor, free from sediment, 
reduced by boiline to one-half^ some 
cayenne pepper, salt, and a tearooonfril 
of lemon juice ; stir it over a fire five 
minutes, and fill the patties. 

1176. Lobster Pattibs. — ^Prepare 
the patties as in the last receipt. Take 
a hen lobster already boiled; fuck the 
meat from the tail and claws, and chop it 
fine ; put it into a stewpan with a little 
of the inside spawn pounded in a mor- 
tar till quite smooth, an ounce of fresh 
butter, half a gill of cream, and half a 

I gill of veal consomm^ oayenne pepper. 
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and oalt, a tea^poonful of essence of an- 
chovy', the same of ]fipion juice, and a 
tablespoonful of flour and water : stew- 
it fire minutec 

1177o Ego AND Ham Patties.— Cut 
a sficc of bread two inches thick, £x)in 
the most solid part of a stale quartern 
loaf ; have readj a tin rouna cutter, 
two inches in diameter ; cut out four or 
Ave pieces, then take a cutter two 
sizes smaller, press it nearly through 
the larger pieces, then remove with a 
small knife the bread from the inner 
circle': have ready a large stewpan full 
of boiling lard: fry them of a light 
brown colour, drain them dry witia a 
dean cloth, and set them by till wanted ; 
then take half a pound of lean ham, 
mince it small, add to it a gill of good 
brown sauce ; stir it over toe fire a few 
jninutes, and put to it a smaU quantity of 
cayenne pepper and lemon juice : fill 
the shapes with the mixture, and lay 
a poached egg upon each. 

1178. Vbal and Ham Pattibs. — 
Chop about six ounces of ready-dressed 
lean veal, and three ounces of ham, very 
small ; put it into a stewpan with an 
ounce (tf hutter rolled ir flour, half a 
gill of cream, half a gill of veal stock, 
a little grated nutmeg and lemon peel, 
some oayeono pepper and salt, a spoon- 
ful of ess^ice of ham, and lemon juice, 
and stir it over the fire some time, 
iaiang care it does not bum, 

1170. PuPF Paste.— Tc a pound 
and a quarter of sifted flour, rub j^entlv 
in with the hand half a pound oi fresh 
butter; mix up with half a pint of 
spdng water , knead it weU, and set it 
by for a quarter of an hour ; then roU 
it out thm, lay on it in small pieces 
lliree. quarters of a poimd more of but- 
ter, throw on it a little flour, double it 
Trp in folds, and roll it out thin three 
times, and set it by for about an hour 
in a cold place. Or, if a more substan- 
tial and savoury paste be desired, iise 
(he foaowing ; — • 

1180: Pasti fob Meat oe Sa- 
vouBr Pies.— Sift two pounds of fine 
flour to a pound'and a half of good salt 
butter, br^Jc it into sm^ pieoes^ and 



wash it well in cold water ; rub gentlj 
tpgether the butter and flour, and mix it 
up with the yolks of three eggs, beat 
together with a spoon, and nearly a 

Sint of spring water ; roll it out, and 
ouble it in folds three times, and it is 
readv. 

1181. Chicken and Ham Patties. 
— Use the white meat from the breast 
of the chickens or fowls, and proceed 
as for veal and ham patties. 

1182. Pbimb Beep Sausages. — 
Take a pound of lean beef, and hall 
a pound of suet, remove the sIud^ 
chop it fine as for miifbe ooUop, then 
beat it well with a roller, or in a marble 
mortar^ till it is all well mixed and 
will stick together ; season hj jhly with 
zest, if you have it, and salt, or any mixed 
spices you please; make it into flat 
round cakes, about an inch thick, and 
shaped with a cup or saucer, and fry 
them a light brown. They should m 
served up on boiled rice, as for curry; 
if for company, you may do them with 
eg^s and bread-crumbs; but they ai^ 
qmte as good without. Or they may 
be rolled in puff or pie paste, and 
baked. 

1183. Potato Pxtfps. — Take cold 
roast ineat, either beel or mutton, or 
veal and ham, clear it from the gristle, 
cut it small, and season either with 
^est^ or pepper and salt, and cut pickles; 
boil and mash B<Hne potatoes, and 
make them into a paste with one or 
two t>ggs; roil it out, with a dust of flour, 
cut it round with a saucer, put some 
of your seasoned meat on one hal^ and 
fold it over like a puff; pinch or nick 
it neatly round, and ficy it a light 
brown. This is the most elegant me- 
thod of preparing meat that has boeii 
dressed before. 

1184. Fbied Eggs AND Minced Ha|c 
oB Bacon. — Choose some very fine 
bacon streaked with a ^ood deal ^f 
lean; cut this into very tmn siic^, and 
altenrards into small square piecef; 
throw them into a stewpan ana set it 
over a gentie fire, that they may lose 
some of their fat. When as much 
as will freely come is thus melted 
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from them, lay them on a wann dish. 
Put into a stewpan a ladleM of melted 
bacon or lard ; set it on a stove ; put in 
about a dozen of ihe small pieces of 
bacon, then incline the stewpan and 
break in an egg. Manage this carefully, 
and the egg will presently be done: 
it will be very round, and the little 
dice of bacon will stick to it all over, 
so that it will make a very pretty ap- 
pearance. Take care the yolks do not 
harden. When the egg is thus done, 
lay it carefully on a warm dish, and do 
the others. 

1185. Fish Cake.-— Take the meat 
from the bones of any kind of cold fish, 
which latter put with the head and fins 
into a stewpan with a pint of water, a 
little salt, pepper, an onion, and a fag- 
got of sweet herbs, to stew for gravy. 
K^ce the meat, and mix it weU with 
crumbs of bread and cold potatoes, 
equal parts, a little parslejr and season- 
ing. Make into a cake, with the white 
of an egg, or a little butter or milk ; 
egg it over* and cover with bread- 
crumbs, then fry a light brown. Puur 
the gravjr over, and stew gently for 
fifteen minutes, stirring it carefully 
twice or thrice. Serve hot, and gamisn 
with slices of lemon, or parsley. These 
oakes afford a capital relish from scraps 
of cold fish. Housekeepers who would 
know how to economize all kinds of 
nutritious fragments, should refer to the 
•* Family Bave-all,'* which supplies 
• complete course of "Secondary 
Cookery."* 

118d. Masblhd Goose.— The fol- 
lowing, though scarcely pertaining to 
•; My Wife's little Suppers," is too de- 
licious a relish to be overlooked. It is 
suitable for larger supper parties,^ or as 
a stock dish for families where visitors 
are frequent. It is also excellent for 
breakfasts, or for pic-nics : — Take a fine 
mellow ox-tongue out of pickle, cut off 
the root and homy part at the tip, wipe 
dry, and boil till it is ^uite tender: 
then peel it, cut a deep sht in its whole 



* PoUialied br Honlston and Sont, 
nrioe2t.6d. 



length, and lay a fair proportion of the 
following mixture within it; — Mace 
half an ounce, nutmeg half an ounces 
cloves half an ounce, ^t two table- 
spoonfuls, and twelve Spanish olives. 
The olives should be stoned, and all 
the ingredients well pounded and 
mixQd together. Next take a barn- 
door fowl and a good large goose, and 
bone them. Lay the tongue inside the 
fowl, rub the latter outside with the 
seasoning, and having ready some 
slices of ham divested (S the rind, wrap 
them tightly round the fowl; put 
these inside the goose, with the re- 
mainder of the seasoning, sew it up, and 
make all secure and of natural lahape 
with a piece of new linen and tape. 
Put it in an earthem pan or iar just 
large enough to hold it, with pWty of 
danfied butter, and bake it for two 
hours and a half in a jslow oven ; thi^^ 
take it out, and when cold take out the 
goose and set it in a sieve; take off the 
butter and hard fat, which put by the 
fire to melt, adding, if required, mcne 
clarified butter. Wash and wipe out 
the pan, put the bird again into it, and 
take care that it is well covered with 
the warm butter ; then tie the jar down 
with bladder and leather. It will keep 
thus for a long time. When wanted 
for the table, the jar should be phiced 
in a tub of hot water, so as to mdt ih^. 
butter, the goose then can be taken onl^' 
and sent to table cold. 

1187. Oysteb PiB.->The foUowing 
directions mfty be safely relied upon. 
Take a large dish, butter it, and spread 
a rich pairte over the sides and round 
Ihe edge, but not at the bottom. The 
oysters ^ould be fresh, and as large and 
fine as possible* Drain off part of the 
liquor mmi the oysters. Put them into 
a pan, and season them with pepper, 
salt, and spice. Stir them well with the 
seasoning. Have ready the yolks of 
eggs, chopped fine, and me grated breed. 
Pour the oysters (with as much of thdr 
liquor as you please) into the dish that 
has the paste in it. Strew oyer them 
the chopped^ and grated bread. BoQ 
oat the Hd ofthe pi^ and put it ca, 
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ertmping the edges handsomely. Take 
a small sheet of paste, cut it into a 
square, and roll it i^. Cut it with a 
Bnarp knife into the form of a double 
tulip. Make a slit in the centre of the 
upper crust, and stick the tulip in it. 
Ci^ out eight lar^ leaves of paste, and 
lay them on the lid. Bake the pie in a 
quick oTen. 

1188. Salad. — ^The mining of saM 
k an art which it is easy to attain 
with care. The main point is to incor- 
pcHrate the several articled required for 
the salad, and to serve up at table as 
fresh as possible. The herbs should be 
" morning gathered," and they will be 
much refre^ed by laying an hour or 
two in spring water. Careful picking, 
and washing, and drying in a cloth, in 
the kitchen, are also very important, 
and the due proportion of each herb 
requires attention. The sauce may be 
thus prepared : — Boil two eggs for ten 
oir twelve minutes, and then put them 
in eold water for a few minutes, so that 
the yolks may become quite cold and 
hard. Bub them through a coarse 
sieve with a wooden spoon, and mix 
them with a tablespoonful of water or 
cream, and then add two tablespoonfuls 
of fine flask oil, or melted butter ; mix, 
and add by degrees a teaspoonf ul of 
■alt, and the same quantity of mustard ; 
mix tUl smooth, when incorporate with 
the ot^er ingredients about three table- 
q>oonfuls of vinegar; then pour this 
sauce down the side of the salad bowl, 
hut do not stir up the salad till wanted 
to be eaten. Garnish the top of the 
salad with the white of the eggs, cut in 
dices; or these may be arranged in 
such manner as to be ornamental on 
the table. Some persons may fancy 
they are able to prepare a salad without 
previous instruction, but, like every- 
thing else, a little knowledge in this 
ease is' not thrown away. 

1189. Apple Puddings.— One 
pound of flour, six oimces of very finely 
minced beef suet; roU thin, and fiU 
with one pound and a quarter of boiling 
apples; add the grated rind and 
ttndned juice of a small lemon, tie it 



in a cloth; boil for one hour and twenty 
minutes, or longer. A small slice of 
fresh butter stiired into it when it 
is sweetened will be an acceptable 
addition ; grated nutmeg, or cinnamon 
in fine powder, may be substituted for 
lemon rind. For a richer pudding use 
half a pound of butter for the crusty 
and add to the apples a spoonful or two 
of orange or quince marmalade. 

1190. Boston Apple Pudding. 
— Peel and core one dozen and a half 
of good apples; cut them small; put 
them into a stewpan with a little water, 
cinnamon, two cloves, and the peel of a 
lemon ; stew over a slow fire till soft ; 
sweeten with moist sugar, and pass it 
through a hair sieve ; add the yolks of 
four eggs and one white, a quarter of a 
pound of good butter, half a nutmeg, 
the peel of a lemon grated, and the 
juice of one lemon ; beat well together; 
line the inside of a pie-dish with good - 
puff paste ; put in the pudding, and 
bake half an hour. 

1191. Bread Pudding.— Unfer- 
mented brown bread, two ounces ; milk, 
half a pint ; one egg ; sugar, quarter of 
an ounce. Cut the bread into slices, 
and pour the milk over it boiUng hot; 
let it stand till well soaked, and stir in 
the egg and sugar, well beaten, with a 
little grated nutmeg ; and bake or steam 
for one hour. 

1192. Plum Pudding. —Take 
of flour, one poimd; 1)icarbonate of 
soda, two dracluns; muriatic acid, two 
drachms; beef suet, eight ounces ; cur- 
rants, eight ounces; nutmeg and orange 
peel, grated fine, quarter of an ounce ; 
three eggs. To Be boiled or steamed 
four hours. 

1193. Cabinet Pudding.— Cut 
three or four Inuffins in two, pour over 
them boiling Tm'ITr sufficient to cover 
them, cover them up until they are 
tender. Make a rich custard with 
eight eggs (only four whites), a pint 
of cream, a quarter of a pouj)4 of loaf 
sugar, an ounce of almonds, blanched- 
and cut, lemon peel and nutmeg grated, 
and a glass of ratafia or brandy, and 
add to the soaked muffins. Butter a 
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tin moTild for boiling — for baking, a 
dish. Put a layer of dried cherries, 
greengages, apricots, or French plums ; 
cover with the mixture, adding fruit 
and mixture alternately, until the mould 
or dish is quite full. Boil an hour, 
and serve with wine sauce. It should not 
float in the water, but stand in a stew- 
pan, and only water enough to reach 
half way up the mould. If for baking, 
it will not take so long. Lay a pi2f 
paste round the edges of the dish. 

1194. Elegant Bread Pudding. 
— Take light white bread, and cut it in 
thin slices. Put ipto a pudding shape 
a layer of any sort of preserve, then a 
slice of bread, and repeat until the 
mould is almost full. Pour over all 
a pint of warm milk, in which four 
beaten eggs have been mixed; cover 
the mould with a piece of linen, place 
it in a saucepan with a little boiling 
water, let it boil twenty minutes, and 
serve with pudding sauce; 

1105. Economical Family 
Pudding. — Bruise with a wooden 
spoon, through a cullender, six large or 
twelve middle-sized boiled potatoes; 
beat four e^gs, mix with a pint of good 
milk, stir m the potatoes ; sugar and 
seasoning to taste; butter the dish; 
bake half an hour. This receipt is simple 
and economical, as it is made of what 
is wasted in most families, viz., cold 
potatoes, which may be kept two or 
three days, tiU k simcient quantity is 
collected. It is a weekly dish at our 
table. A teaspoonful of Scotch chip 
marmalade makes a delicious season- 
ing. 

1196. Batter Pudding.— Take 
of flour, four ounces; bicarbonate of 
soda, two drachms ; a little sugar, and 
one egg. Mix with milk to a thin 
batter, and bake in a well-buttered tin, 
in a brisk oven, half ai¥ hour. A few 
currants may be strewed in the bottom 
©f the tin if preferred. 

1197. Batter Pudding, Baked 
or Boiled. — Six ounces fine flour, a 
little salt, and three eggs; beat well 

^with a little milk, added by degrees 
until it is the thickn^ew of cream ; put 



into a buttered dish ; bake three quar- 
ters of an hour ; or if boiled put it into 
a buttered and floured basin, tied over 
with a doth ; boil one hour and a h^ 
or more. 

1198. Half-Pay Pudding.— An 
officer's wife is the contributor of the 
following : — Four oimces of each of the 
following ing^redients, viz., suet, flour, 
currants, raisins, and bread-crumbs ; 
two tablespoonfuls of treacle, half a 
pint of milk — aU of which must be weU 
mixed together, ajad boiled in a mouldy 
for four hours. To be served up with 
wine or brandy sauce, if half-pay permit. 
From two to three hours we find suffi-r 
cient; it is an excellent substitute for 
Christmas plum pudding, at the small 
expense of 6d. or 7d. 

1199. Fig Pudding. — Thi€# 
quarters of a pound of grated bread, 
half a pound of best figs, six ounces of 
suet, six ounces of moist sugar, a tea- 
cupful of milk, and a little nutmeg. 
The figs and suet must be chopped very 
fine. Mix the bread and suet first, then 
the figs, sugar, and nutmegs, one egg 
beaten well, and lastly the milk. B3I 

^ a mould four hours. To be eaten 
with sweet ^auce. 

1200. Plain Suet Pudding.— 
Take of flour, one pound and a half; 
bicarbonate of soda, three drachms; 
muriatic acid, three drachms; beef suet, 
four ounces ; powdered ginger, half a 
drachm ; water or milk, one pint. Mix 
according to the directions given for the 
tea cake (No 1878), and boil or steam 
for two hours. 

1201. Barley Pudding.— Take 
a quarter of a pound of Scotch or pearl 
barley. "Wash, and simmer it in a 
small quantity of water; pour off the 
water, and add milk and flavourings at 
for rice puddings. Beat up with sugtr 
and nutmeg, and mix the milk and 
barley in me same way. It may be 
more or less rich of eggs, and with or 
without the addition of butter, creanit 
or marrow. Put it into A buttered dew 
dish, leaving room for six or eiglu 
ounces of currants, and an ounce d 
candied peel, cut up fine, with n &f 
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iqjples cut ia small pieces. An hour 
will bake it. 

1202. Carrot Pudding.-— Grate 
a raw red carrot ; mix with double the 
weight of bread-crumbs, biscuit, or part 
of each : to a pound and a half put a 
pint of new milk or sream, or part of 

' «ach, four or six ounces of clarified 
butter, three or four eggs well beaten, 
sugar to taste, a little nutmeg, and a 
glass of brandy ; line or edge a dish 
with puff paste ; pour in the mixture ; 
put sUces of canned lemon or orange 
peel on the top, and bake in a mode- 
rately hot oven. 

1203. Potato Pudding.— Boil 
mealy potatoes in their skins, according 
to the rule laid down, skin and mash 
them with a little milk, pepper, and salt : 
this will make a good pudding to bake 
tmder roast meat. With the addition 
of a bit of butter, an egg, milk, pepper, 
and salt, it makes an excellent batter 
for a meat pudding baked. Grease a 
baking dish; put a layer of potatoes, 
then a layer of meat cut in bits, and 
■eafloned with pepper, salt, a little all- 
spice, either With or without chopped 
cmions ; a little gravy of roast meat is 
a great improvement : then put another 
layer of potatoes, then meat, and cover 
with potatoes. Put a buttered paper 
over me top, to prevent it from bemg 
burnt, and bake it an hour or an hour 
and a half. 

1204. Almond Pudding and 
Sauce. — A large cupful of finely- 
minced beef suet, a teacupful of milk, 
four ounces of bread-crumbs, four 
ounces of well-cleaned currants, two 
ounces of almonds, half a poimd of 
stoned raisins, three well-beaten eggs, 
and the whites of other two; sugar, 
nutmeg, and cinnamon, and a small 
glass of rum. Butter a shape, and place 
part of the raisins neatly in rows, 
blanch the almonds ; reserve the half 
of them to be placed in rows between 
the raisins lust before serving. Mix 
•11 the remaining ingredients well to- 
gether, put into the shape, and boil 
three hours. The Sauce — One teaspoon- 
fol of milk, and two yolks of eggs well 



beaten, and some sugar ; place on the 
fire and stir till it^w*^ comes to the boil; 
then let it cool. "When lukewarm, stir 
into it a glass of sherry or currant 
wine, and serve in a sauce tureen. This 
sauce is a great improvement to the 
raisin puddmg. 

1205. Peas Pudding.— Dry a 
pint or quart of split peas thoroughly 
before the fire ; then tie them up loosely 
in a cloth, put them into warm water, 
boil them a couple of hours, or more, 
until quite tender ; take them up, beat 
them well in a dish with a little salt 
(some add the yolk of an egg), and a 
bit of butter. Make it quite smooth, 
tie it up again in a cloth, and boil it an 
hour longer. This is highly nourishing. 

1206. Apple Dumplings. — 
Paste the same as for apple pudding, 
divide into as many pieces as dumplings 
are required ; peel and core the apples ; 
roll out your paste large enough ; put 
in the apples ; close the dumpluigs, tie 
them in cloths very tight. Boil them 
one hour ; when you t^e them up, dip 
them quickly in cold water, and put 
them in a cup while you untie them ; 
they will turn out without breaking. 

1207. Bice Dtunplings.— Pick 
and wash a pound of nee, and boil it 
gently in two quarts of water till it 
becomes dry — ^keeping the pot well 
covered, and not stirring it. Then take 
it off the fire, and spread it out to cool 
on the bottom of an inverted sieve, 
loosening the grains lightly with a fork, 
that all the moisture may evaporate. 
Pare a dozen pippins, or some large 
juicy apples, and scoop out the core ; 
then fill up the cavity with marmalade, 
or with lemon and sugar. Cover every 
apple aU over with a thick coating of 
the boiled rice. Tie up each in a sepa- 
rate cloth, and put them into a pot of 
cold water. They will require about 
an hour and a qivrter after they begin 
to boil, perhaps longer. 

1208. Boiled Custard.— Boil 
half a pint of new milk, with a piece of 
lemon peel, two peach leaves, half a 
stick of cassia, a few whole allspice, 
four or six ounces of white sugar. 
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Cream may be used instead of milk ; 
beat the yolks and whites of four eggs, 
strain the milk through coarse muslm, 
or a hair sieve ; then mix the eggs and 
milk very gradually together, and stir 
it well from the bottom, on the fire, till 
it thickens. 

1209. Custard (Baked). —Boil 
In a pint of piilk a few coriander seeds, 
a little cinnamon and lemon peel; 
sweeten with four ounces of loaf sugar, 
mix with it a pint of cold milk ; beat 
eight eggs for ten minutes; add the 
other ingredients ; pour it from one pan 
into another six or eight times, strain 
through a sieve ; let it stand; skim the 
frol^ from the top, fill it in earthen 
cups, and bake immediately in a hot 
oven; give them a good colour; ten 
minutes will do them. 

1210. French Batter. — Two 
ounces of butter cut into bits, pour on 
it less than a quarter of a pint of water 
boiling; when dissolved, add three 
quarters of a pint of water cold, so 
uiat it shall not be quite milk warm ; 
mix by degrees smoothly with twelve 
ounces of fine dry flour and a small 
pinch of salt, if the batter be for finit 
nitters, but with more if for meat or 

' vegetables. Before used, stir into it the 
whites of two eggs beaten to solid 
troih; previously to this, add a little 
water if too thick. This is excellent 
for frying vegetables, and for fruit 
fritters. 

1211. A Black Man's Becipe 
to Dress Bice. — Wash him well, 
much wash in cold water, the rice flour 
make him stick. Water boil all ready 
very fast. Throw him in, rice can't 
bum, water shake him too much. 
Boil quarter of an hour or little more ; 
rub one rice in thumb and finger, if all 
rub away him quite done. Put riee in 
cullender, hot water run away; pour 
cup of cold water on him, put back 
rice in saucepan, keep him covered near 
the fire, then rice all ready. Eat him 
up! 

1212. Yellow Bice.— Take one 
pound of rice, wash it dean, and put it 
into a saucepan which will hold three 



quarts ; add to it half a pound of cuiv 
rants picked and washed, one quarter of 
an ounce of the best turmeric powder, 
previously dissolved in a cupful of 
water, and a stick of cinnamon; pour 
over them two quarts of cold water, 
place the saucepan imcovered on a 
moderate fire, and allow it to boil till 
the rice is dry, then stir in a quarter of 
a pound of sugar, and two ounces of 
butter: cover up, and place the pan 
near the fire for a few minutes, men 
mix it well and dish up. This is a 
fjEivourite dish with the Japanese, and 
will be found excellent as a vegetable 
with roast meat, poultry, &c. It also 
forms a capital pudding, which may be 
improved by the addition of raisins, and 
a few blanched almonds. 

1213. Boiled Bice for Curry.— 
Put the rice down in cold water, and 
let it come to a boil for a minute or so : 
strain it quite dry, and lay it on the 
hob in a stewpan without a cover to 
let the steam evaporate, then shake it 
into the dish while very hot. A squeeze 
of lemon iuice after it boils will make it 
separate better. — The three last receipts 
were given to the editor of "Enquire 
"Within" by a lady who had passed 
the greater part of her life in India, 
and who had them fr^m native cooks. 

1214. Lemon Bice .--Boil suffi- 
cient rice in milk, with white sugar to 
taste, till it is soft ; put it into a pint 
basin or an earthenware blancmange 
mould, and leave it till cold. Peel a 
lemon very thick, cut the peel into 
shreds about half or three quarters of an 
inch in length, put them into a little 
water, boil them up, and throw the 
water away, lest it should be bitter, &en 
pour about a teapupfiil of fresh water 
upon them; squeeze and strain the 
juice of the lemon, add it with white 
sugar to the water and shreds, and let 
it stew gently at the fire for two hours. 
(When cold it will be a sjru|).) Having 
turned out the jellied nee mto a cu^ 
glass dish, or one of common delf, pour 
tiie syrup gradually over the lioe, 
taking care the little shreds of the ped 
are equally distributed over the whde. 
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1216. Warming Cold Sweet 
Dislies. 

1216. Bice Pudding. — Over the 
cold rice pudding pour a custard, and 
add a few lumps of jelly or preserved 
fruit. R^nember to remOTe me baked 
coating of the pudding before the 
custard is poured over it. 

1217. AipLB Taut. — Cut into trian- 
gular pieces the remains of a cold apple 
tart: arrange the pieces around tiie 
sides of a glass or chma bowl, and leave 
space in ti^e centre for a custard to be 
poured in. 

1218. Plum Pudding. — Cut into 
thin round slices cold plum pudding, and 
&j them in butter. Fry also Spanish 
fritters, and place them high in the 
centre of the dish, and the fried piA- 
ding all roimd the heaped-up fritters. 
Powder all with lump sugar, and serve 
them with wine sauce in a tureen. 

1219. Fritters.— Make them of 
any of the batters directed for pancakes, 
by dropping a small quantity into the 
pan ; or make the phuner sort, and dip 
pared apples, sliced and cored, into the 
batter, and fry them in nlenty of hot 
lard. Currants, or sliced lemon as thin 
as paper, make an agreeable chan^tt. 
Fritteis for company should be served 
oq^ a folded napkin in the dish. Any 
sort of sweetmeat,^ or ripe fruit, may be 
made into fritt^Qi* 

1220. Oyster Fritters.— Make a 
batter of flour, milk, and eggs ; season 
a very little with nutmeg. Beard the 
oysters, and put as many as you think 
proper in each fritter. 

1221. PotatoFritters.— Boil two 
large potatoes, bruise them fine, beat 
four yolks and three whites of eggs, 
and add to the above one large spoonful 
of cream, another of sweet wine, a 
squeeze of lemon, and a little nutmeg. 
iieat this batter well half an hour, it 
will be extremely light. Put a good 
quantity of fine lard into a stewpan, 
and drop a spoonful at a time of the 
batter into it. Fry them ; and serve as 
a sauce, a glass of white wine, the juice 
of a lemon, one dessertspoonful of 
peach-leaf or almond water, and some 



white sug^ar, warmed together : not to 
be served in a dish. 

1222. Apple Fritters.— Peel 
and core some nne pippins, and cut into 
slices. Soak them in wine, sugar, and 
nutmeg, for a few hours. Batter of four 
eggs to a tablespoonful of rose water, 
a tablespoonful of wine, and a table- 
spoonful of milk ; thicken with enough 
flour, stirred in by degrees; nux two 
or three hours before wanted. Heat 
some butter in a frying-pan ; dip each 
slice of apple separately in the batter, 
and fiy brown; sift pounded sugar, and 
grate a nutmeg over them. 

1223. Pancakes.— Make a light 
batter of eggs, flour, and milk ; a littk 
salt, nutmeg, and ginger may be added; 
fry in a small pan, in hot dripping or 
lard. ' Sugar and lemon should b« 
served to eat with them. Or, when 
eggs are scarce, make the batter with 
small beer, ginger, and so forth; or 
water, with flour, and a very little milk, 
will serve, but not so well as eggs and 
all milk. 

1224. Cream Pancakes.— Mix 
two eggs, well beaten, with a pint of 
cream, two ounces of sifted sugar, ax 
of flour, a little nutmeg, cinnamon, and 
mace. Fry the pancakes thin, with a 
bit of butter. 

1225. Bice Pancakes.— Boil 
half a pound of ground rice to a jeUj 
in a pint of water or milk, and keep it 
well stirred from the bottom to prevent 
its bein^ burnt ; if too thick add a little 
more milk ; take it off the fire ; stir in 
six or ei^ht ounces of butter, a pint of 
cream, six or eight eggs well beaten, a 
pinch of salt, sugar, and nutmeg, with 
as much flour as will make the batter 
thick enough. Fry them with lard or 
dripping. 

1226. Scones.— Flour, two pourds; 
bicarbonate of soda, quarter of an ounce f 
salt, quarter of an ounce ; sour butter- 
milk, one pint, more or less. Mix to 
the consistence of light dough, roll OHt 
about half an inch thick, and cut them 
out to any shape you please, and bake 
on a girdle over a clear fire about ten 
or fifteen minutes; turning them U 
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brown on both sidcfl— or they may be 
done on ft hot plate, or ironiAg-stove. 
A girdle is a thin plate of east iron 
about twelve or fourteen inches in 
diameter, with a handle attached/ to 
hang it up by. — ^These scones are ex- 
cellent for tea, and may be eaten either 
cold or hot, buttered, or with cheese. 

1227. A Friar's Omelette.— 
Boil a dozen apples, as for savce ; stir 
in a quarter of a pound of butter, and 
the same of white sugar ; when cold, 
add four eggs, well beaten ; nut it into 
a baking cush thickly strewed over with 
crumbs of bread, so as to stick to the 
bottom and sides ; then put in the apple 
mixture; strew crumbs of bread over 
the top ; when baked, turn it out and 
grate loaf sugar over it. 

1228. Ordinary Omelette.— 
Take four eggs, beat the yolks and 
whites together with a tablespoonful of 
milk, a liule salt and pepper ; put two 
oimces of butter into a fr^g-pan to 
boil, and let it remain until it begins to 
brown ; pour ih.e batter into it, and let it 
remain quiet for a minute ; turn up the 
edges of the omelette gently from the 
bottom of the pan with a fork : shake 
it, to keep it from binning at the bot- 
tom, and fry it till of a bright brown. 
It will not take more than five minutes 
frying. 

1229. HiBB Acton's Observa- 
tions on Omelettes^ Pancakes, 
Fritters, &c.~" There is no difficulty 
in making good omelettes, pancakes, or 
IHtters; and, as they may be expe- 
ditiously prepared and served, they are 
often a very convenient resource when, 
on short notice, an addition is required 
to a dinner. The eges for all of them 
iiiould be weU and liehtly whisked ; the 
lard for fryingbfttter should be extremely 

Euro in flavour, and quite hot when the 
itters are dropped in ; the batter itself 
shoiddbe smooth as cream, and it should 
be briskly beaten the instant before it 
is used. All fried pastes should be per- 
fectly drained from the fat before tney 
are served, and sent to table promptly 
when they are ready. Eggs may lie 
dressed in a multiphcity of ways, but 



are seldom more relished in any fopn 
than in a well-made and expeditionsly- 
served omelette. This may be plain, or 
seasoned with minced herbs and a very 
little shalot, when the last is liked, and 
is then called Omelettes aux^ines herbes ; * 
or it mav be mixed with minced ham or 
grated cheese : in any case, it should be 
fight, thick, fuU-tasted, and fried only~bn 
one aide ; if turned in the pan, as it fre- 
quently is in England, it will at once be 
flattened and rendered tough. Should 
the slight rawness, which is sometimes 
found in the middle of the inside when 
the omelette is made in the French way, 
be objected to, a heated shovel, or a sala- 
mander, may be held over it for an in- 
stant, before it is folded on the dish. 
Th« pan for frying it should be quite 
small ; for if it be composed of four or 
five e^gs only, and then put into a large 
one. It will necessarily spread over it 
and be thin, which would render it more 
like a pancake than an omelette; the 
only partial remedy for this, when a pan 
of proper size cannot be had, is to raise 
the handle of it high, and to keep the 
Opposite side close down to the fire, 
which will confine theeges into a smaller 
space. No gravy should be poin^d into 
the dish with it, and, indeed, if properly 
made, it will require none. Lard is 
preferable to butter for filing batter, as 
it renders it lighter ; but it must not be 
used for omelettes. Filled with pre- 
serves of any kind, it is called a sweet 
omelette.** 

1230. Baked Pears. — Take 
twelve large baking pears ; pare and cut 
them into nalves, leaving on the stem, 
about half an inch long ; take out the 
core with the point of a Ufe, and place 
them dose together in a block tin sauee-^ 
pan, the inside of which is quite bright, 
with the cover to fit quite close ; put to 
them, the rind of a lemon cut thin, with 
half its juice, a small stick of cinnamon, 
and twenty grains of allspice; cover 
them with spring water, and allow one 
pound of loaf sugar to a pint and a half 
of water : cover them up close, and 
bake them for six hours in a very slow 
oven ; — ^they will be quite tender, and 
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of a briglit colour. Prepared cochineal 
18 generally used for colouring the 
pears; but if the ahove is strictly 
attended to, it wiU be found to answer 
best. 

1231. Apples served with Cus- 
tard. — Pare and core apples ; cut them 
in pieces ; bake or stew them with as 
little water as possible ; when they have 
become pulpy, sweeten and put them in a 
pie-dish, and, when cold, pour over them 
an unboiled custard, and put back into 
theoventillthe custard is fixed. A Dutch 
oven will do. Equally good hot or cold. 

1282. Apples in Syrup.— Pare 
and core some hard apples, and throw 
them into a basin of water ; as they are 
done, clarify as much loaf sugar as will 
pover them ; put the apples in along 
with the juice and rind of a lemon, and 
let them simmer till they are quite 
clear ; care must be taken not to break 
them ; place them on the dish they are 
to appear upon at table, and pour the 
syrup over. These are for immediate use. 

1233. Apricots Stewed in 
Syrup. — ^Wipe the down from young 
apricots, and stew them as gently as 
possible in a syrup made of four ounces 
of sugar to half a pint of water, boiled 
the usual time. 
1234. Mother Eve's Pudding. 

If jou would have » good padding, observe 
what you're taught : 

Take two penajworthof eggs, when tweWe for 
the groat; 

And of the same fruit that Eye had once 
chosen. 

Wen pared and well chopped, at least half a 
dozen; 

Six ounces of bread, (let jour nudd eat the 
orost,) 

The crumbs must be grated as small as the 
dust; 

&x ounces of ourrants from the stones jou 
must sort. 

Lest they break out your teeth, and spoU all 
your sport ; 

Fire ounces of sugar won't make it too sweet ; 

Some salt and some nutmeg will make it com- 
plete; 

Three hours let it bofl, without hurry or flut- 
ter, , ^^ 

And then serve it up, without sugar or butter. 



1285. Accidents. — Always send 
for a surgeon immediately an accident 
occurs, but treat as directed until he 
arrives. 

1236. In both Scalds and Burns, 
the following facts cannot be too firmly 
impressed on the- mind of the reader, 
that in either of these accidents the 
Jirsty besty and often the only remedies 
required, are sheets of wadding, fine 
wool or carded cotton, and in default of 
these, violet powder, flour, magnesia, 
or chalk. The object for which these 
several^ articles are employed is the 
same in each instance; namely, to 
exclude the air from the injured part ; 
for if the air can be effectually shut out 
from the raw surface, and care is taken 
not to expose the tender part till the 
new cuticle is formed, the cure may be 
safely left to nature. The moment a 
person is called to a case of scald or 
bum, he should coyer the part with 
a sheet or a portion of a* sheet of 
wadding, taking care not to break any 
blister tiiat may have formed, or stay- 
to rrtnove any Dumt clothes that may 
adhere to the surface, but as quickly 
as possible envelop every part of the 
injury from all access of the air, laying 
one or two more pieces 6f wadding on 
the first, so as effectually to guard the 
bum or scald from the irritation of the 
atmosphere ; and if the article used is 
wool or cotton, the same precaution, 
of addinp^ more material where the 
surface is thinly covered, must be 
adopted; a light bandage finally se- 
curing all in their places. Any of the po- 
pular remedies recommended below may 
be employed when neither wool, cotton, 
nor wadoing are to be procured, it being 
always remembered tiiat that article 
•which will best exclude the air from a 
bum or scald is the best, quickest, and 
least painful mode of treatment. And in 
this respect nothing has surpassed cotton 
loose or attached to paper as in wadding. 

1237. Ip the Skin is much In- 
jured in bums, spread some linen 
pretty thickly with chalk ointment, and 
lay over the part, and give the patient 
some brandy and water if much ex- 
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hausted ; then send for a medical man. 
If not much injured, and very painful, 
use the same omtment, or apply carded 
cotton dipped in lime water and lin- 
seed oil. If you please, you may lay 
cloths dipped, in ether over the parts, 
or cold lotioiis. Treat scalds in the 
same manner, or coyer with scraped 
raw potato ; but the chalk ointment is 
the best. In the absence of all these, 
cover the injured part with treacle, 
and dust over it plenty of flour. 

1238. Body m Flames. — Lay the 
person down on the floor of the room, 
and throw the tablecloth, rug, or other 
large cloth over him, and roll him on 
the floor. 

1239. Dirt m the Eye. — Place 
your forefinger upon the cheek-bone, 
having the patient before you; then 
draw up the finger, and you will pro- 
bably be able to remove tne dirt ; but 
if this will not enable you to get at it, 
repeat this operation while you have a 
netting-needle or bodkin placed over 
the eyelid ; this will turn it inside out, 
and enable you to remove the sand, or 
eyelash, &c., with the comer of a fine 
silk handkerchief. As soon as the sub- 
stance is removed, bathe the eve with 
cold water, and exclude the lignt for a 
day. If the inflammation is severe, 
take a purgative, and use a refrigerant 
lotion. 

1240. Lime in the Eye. — Syringe 
it well with warm vinegar and water 
(one ounce to eight ounces of water) ; 
take a purgative; and exclude light. 

1241. IBON oB Steei^ Spiculje ts 
the Eye. — These occur while turning 
iron or steel in a lathe, and are best 
remedied by doubling back the upper 
or lower eyelid, according to the situ- 
ation of the substance, and with the 
flat edge of a silver probe, taking up 
the metallic particle, using a lotion 
made by dissolving six grains of su^ 
of lead, and the same of white vitnol, 
in six ounces of water, and bathing the 
eye three times a day till the inflamma- 
tion subsides. Another plan is — Drop 
a solution of sulphate of copper (from 
one to three grains of the sut to one 



ounce of water) into the eye, or keep ^ 
the eye open in a wineglasflful of | 
the solution. Take a purgative, bathe 
with cold lotion, asd exclude li^t to 
keep down inflammation. 

1242. Dislocated Thumb.— This 18 ' 
frequently produced by a fall. Make 

a clove hitch, by passing two loops of 
cord over the thumb, placing a jneee 
of rag under the cord to prevent it 
cutting the thumb; then pull in the 
same line as the t^umb. Afterwards 
apply a cold lotion. 

1243. Cuts and Wounds. — Clean 
cut woimds, whether deep or super- 
ficial, and likely to heal by the first 
intention, should never be washed or 
cleaned, but at once evenly and 
smoothly closed by bringing botn edges 
close together, and securing them in 
that position by adhesive plaster. Cut 
tibin strips of sticking-plaster, and bring 
the parts together ; or if large and deep, 
cut two broad pieces, so as to look like 
the teeth of a comb, and place one on 
each side of the wound, which must be 
cleaned previously. These .pieces must 
be arranged so that they -shall inter- 
lace one another ; then, ' by laying 
hold of the pieces on the right side 
with one hand, and those on tiie other 
side with the other hand, and pulling 
them from one another, the edges of 
the wound are brought together with- 
out any difficulty. 

1244. Obdinaby Cuts are dressed 
by thin strips, applied by pressing down 
the plaster on one side of the wound, 
and keeping it there and pulling in th^ 
opposite direction; then suddenly dei 
pressing the hand when the edges of the 
wound are -brought together. 

1245. Contusions are best healed 
by laying a piece of folded lint, weU 
wetted with the extract of lead, on the 
part, and, if there is much pain, placmg 
a hot bran poultice over tne dressiBg^ 
repeating both, if necessary, every two 
hours. When the injuries are y^ry 
severe, lay a cloth over the part, and 
suspend a basin over it fiUed with 
cold lotion. Put a piece of cot- 
ton into the basin, so that it shall allow 
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file lotion to drop on the cloth, and thus- 
keep it alwim wet. 

1246. ^JEMORBHAOE, when caused 
!>7 an artery being divided or torn, may 
be known by the blood issuing out of 
the wound in leaps or jerks, and being 
of a bright scarlet colour. If a vein is 
injured, the blood is darker and flows 
continuously. To arrest the latter, apply 
pressure by means of a compress and 
bandage. - To arrest arterial bleeding, get 
a piece of wood (part of a mop handle 
will do), and tie a piece of tape to one 

-«nd of it ; then tie a piece of tape loosely 
over the arm, and pass the other end of 
the wood under it ; twist the stick round 
and round until the tape compresses the 
arm sufficiently to arrest the bleeding, 
and then confine the other end by tying 
tlie string round the arm. A compress 
made by enfolding a penny piece in seve- 
ral folds of lint or linen should, how- 
ever, be first placed under the tape and 
over the arterjr. If the bleeding is very 
obstinate, and it occurs in the arm, place 
a cork underneath .the string, on ike in- 
«ide of tiie fie^ypart, where the artery 
may be felt beatmg by any one ; if in 
the kff, place a cork in the direction of 
a line drawn from the inner part of the 
knee towards the outer part of the 
groin. It is an excellent thing to accus- 
tcmi yourself to find out the position of 
these arteries, or, indeed, any that are 
superficial, and to explain to every per- 
son in your house wnere they are, and 
how to stop bleeding. If a stick cannot be 
got, take a handkerchief, make a cord 
bandage of it, and tie a knot in the 
middle; tiie knot acts as a compress, 
and should be placed over the artery, 
while the two ends are to be tied around 
the thumb. Observe always to place 
the ligature between the wound and the 
heart. Putting your finger into a 
bleeding wound, and making pressure 
imtil a surgeon arrives, will generally 
stop violent bleeding. 

1247. Bleeding fbom the Kobe, 
from whatever cause, may generally 
be stopped by putting a plug of Unt 
into the nostrils^ if this does not do, 
apply a cold lotion to tha forehead; 



raise the head, and place over it 
both arms, so that it will rest on 
the hands; dip the lint plug, slightly 
moistened, into some powdered gum 
arable, and plug the nostrils again ; or 
dip the plug mto equal parts of powdered 
gum arable and alum, and plug the 
nose. Or the plug may be dipped in 
Friar's balsam, or tincture of kino. 
Heat should be applied to the feet; and, 
in obstinate cases, the sudden shock of 
a cold key, or cold water poured down 
the spine, will often instantly stop the 
bleeding. If the bowels are confined, 
take a purgative. 

124o. violent Shocks will some- 
times stun a person, and he will remain 
unconscious. Untie strings, collars, 
&c. ; loosen anything that is tight, and 
interferes with the breathing ; raise the 
head ; see if there is bleeding from any 
part ; apply smelling-salts to the nose, 
and hot bottles to the feet. 

1249. In Concussion, the surface of 
the body is cold and pale, and the pulse 
weak and small, the breathing slow and 
gentle, and the pupil of the eye gene- 
rally contracted or small. Tou can get 
an answer by^ speaking loud, sd as to 
arouse the patient. Oive a little brandy 
and water, keep the place quiet, apply 
warmth, and do not raise ue head too 
hifh. If you tickle the feet, the patient 
feels it. 

1250. In Compression of the 
Brain fi^m any cause, such as apo- 
plexy, or a piece of fiwitured bone press- 
ing on it, there is loss of sensation. 
If you tickle ih& feet of the injured person 
he does not feel it. You cannot arouse 
him so as to get an answer. The pulse 
is slow and laboured; the breathing 
deep, laboured, and snorting; the pupu 
enlarged. Raise the head, loosen 
strings or tight things, and send for a 
surgeon. If one cannot be got at once, 
apply mustard poultices to uie feet and 
thighs, leeches to the temples, and hot 
water to the feet. 

1251. Choking. — ^When a person 
has a fish bone in the throat, insert the 
forefinger, press upon the root of the 
tongue, so as to induce vomiting ; if this 
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does not do, let him swallow a larffe 
pieM of potato or soft bread ; and if 
these fail, giye a mustard emetic. 

• 1252. Faintino, Hysterics, &c. — 
Loosen the garments, bathe the temples 
with water or eau-de-Cologne; open 
the window, admit plenty of fresh air, 
dash cold water on the fac3, apply hot 
bricks to the feet» and avoid bustle and 
excessive sympathy. ^ 

1253. Drownino. — Attend to the 
following essential rules : — i. Lose no 
time. ii. Handle the body gently, iii. 
Carry the body face downwards, with 
the head gently raised, ana never hold 
it up by the feet. iv. Send for medical 
assistance immediately, and in the 
meantime act as follows: — v. Strip the 
body, rub it dry : then wrap it in hoi 
blankets, and place it in a warm bed in 
a warm room. vi. Cleanse away the 
froth and mucus from the nose and 
mouth, vii. Apply warm bricks, bottles, 
bags of sand, &c., to the armpits, between, 
the thighs, and to the soles of the feet, 
viii. Rub the surface of the body with 
the hands enclosed in warm dry worsted 
socks, iz. If possible, put the body into 
a warm bath. z. To restore breathing, 
put the pipe of a common bellows into 
one nostril, carefully closing the other, 
and the mouth; at the same time draw- 
ing downwards, and pushing gently 
backwards, the upper part of the wind- 
pipe, to allow a more free admission of 
air ; blow the bellows gently, in order 
to inflate the lungs, till the breast be 
raised a little ; then set the mouth and 
nostrils free, and press gently on the 
chest: repeat this imtD. signs of life 
appear. The body should be covered 
the moment it is placed on the table, 
except the fsuce, find all the rubbing 
carried on imder the sheet or blanket. 
"When they can be obtained, a number of 
tiles or bncks should be made tolerably 
hot in the fire, laid in a row on the table, 
covered with a blanket, and the body 
placed in such a manner on them, that 
their heat may enter the spine. "When 
the patient revives, apply smelling-salts 
to the nose, give warm wine or brandy 
and water. Qautions, — ^i. Never rub the 



body with salt or spirits, ii. Never rcfll 
the body on casks, iii. Continue the re- 
medies for twelve hours without ceasing. 

1254. Hanoino. — Loosen the cord, 
or whatever sxispended the person; 
open the tempor^ artery or Jugular 
vein, or bleed from the arm; employ 
electaicity, if at hand, and proceed as 
for drowning, taking the additional 
precaution to apply eight or ten leeches 
to the temples. 

1255. Affabbnt Death from 
Drunkenness. — Eaise the head, 
loosen the clothes, maintain warmth of 
surface, and give a mustard emetic as 
soon as the person can swallow. 

1256. Apoplexy and Fits gene- 
bally. — Eaise the head; loosen all 
tight clothes, strings, &c.; apply cold 
lotions to the head, which should be 
shaved ; apply leeches to the temples, 
bleed, and send for a surgeon. 

1257. SuppocATioN PROM Noxious 
Gases, &c.— Remove to the -fr-esh air ; 
dash cold vinegar and water in the face, 
iLeck, and breast ; keep up the warmth 
of the body; if necessary, apply mustard 
poultices to the soles of the feet and 
spine, and try artificial respirations as 
in drowning, with electricity. 

1258. Lightning and Sxjn Stroke. 
-^Treat the same as apoplexy. 

1259. Poisons, General Obser- 
vations. 

The abbreviations used are as follows: — 
J?., effects or symptoms, T., treatment 
A., antidotes or counter poisons. 
JD. A.y dangerous antidotes, 

1260. A Poison is a Substance 
which is capable of altering or destroy- 
ing some or all of the functions neces- 
sary to Ufe. When a person is in good 
hecuth, and is suddenly attacked, afler 
having taken some focxi or drink, with 
violent pain, cramp in the stomach, 
feelmg of sickness or nausea, vomiting, 
convTusive twitchings, and a sense of 
suffocation j or if he be seized, under 
the same circumstances, with giddiness, 
delirium, or unusual sleepiness, then 
poisoning may be supposed. 

1261. Poisons have been dividbd 
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XQto four classes: — i. Those causing 
local symptoms, ii. Those producing 

rmodic symptoms, iii. Narcotic or 
py symptoms; and iv. Paralytic 
symptoms. Poisons may be mineral, 
animal, or vegetable. 

1262. i. Always send dcmedl^tely 
POR A Medical Man. ii. Save all 
fluids vomited, and articles of food, 
cups, glasses, &c., used by the patient 
before being taken iU, and lock them up. 
iii. Examine the cups to guide you in 
your treatment; that is, smell them, 
and look at them. 

1263. As A BmJi, gite Emetics 
after poisons that cause sleepiness and 
raving ; — chalk, milk, eggs, butter, and 
Trarm water, or oil, after poisons that 
cause vomiting and pain in the stomach 
and bowels, with purging; and when 
there is no inflammation about the 
throaty tickle it with a feather to excite 
Tomiting. 

1264. Arsenic. (White aramie; 
orpiment, or yellow arsenic; realgar, 
red arsenic; ScheeUs green, or arsenite 
•f copper ; King's yellow; ague drops; 
and arsenical paste.) — ^E. Little or no 
taste. Within aii hour, heat and pain 
in the stomach, followed by vomiting of 
green, yeUow, and bloody matter, burn- 
ing,' and violent thirst; piu-ging, and 
twisting about the navel ; pulse small, 
quick, and irregular, breathing laboured, 
voice hoarse, speaking painful; skin 
cold (md clammy. Sometimes there 
are cramps and convulsions, followed 
by death. — T. Give plenty of warm 
water, new milk in large quantities, 
lime water, white of egg, mixed with 
gruel or honey, gruel, linseed tea; 
apply leeches to ^e bowels, foment^ 
and pye starch or griiel enemas. Scrape 
the iron rust off anything you can get 
at, mix it with plenty of water, and ^ve 
in large draughts frequently, and give 
an emetic of mustard or ipecacuanha- 
The chief dependence, however, must be 
placed on the use of the stomach-pump. 
Caution. — Never g^ve large draughts of 
fluid until those given before have 'been 
vomited, because the stomach will not 
contract properly if filled with fluid; 



and the object is to get rid of the 
poison as roeedily as possible. 

1265. Cfopper. (Blue vitriol, or 
bluestone; verdigris; verditer; verdi- 
gris crystals.) — E. Aii acid, rough, dis- 
agreeable taste in the mouth; & diy, 
parched tongue, with sense of stranglii ig 
in the throat; coppery eructatiors; 
frequent spitting; nausea; frequfnt 
desire and effort to vomit, or copi\>u8 
vomiting; severe darting pains in the 
stomach; griping; frequent purging; 
belly swollen and painful; skin hot, 
and violent burning thirst; breathing 
difficult; intense headache and giddi- 
ness, foUowed by cold sweats, cramps 
in the legs, convulsions, and death. — A. 
White of eggs mixed with water (twelve 
to one pint), to be given in wineglassfuls 
every two minutes ; iron filings mixed 
with water, or very strong coffee, ac- 
companied by small and repeated doses 
of castor oil. — D. A. Vinegar, bark, id- 
kalies, gall nuts. — ^T. If there is much 
pain in the belly or stomach, applv 
leeches. Give large draughts of nult 
and water, to encourage vomiting, 

1266. Mercury. {Corrosive subli- 
mate; calomel; red precipitate; vermilion; 
turbeth mineral ; prussiate of mercury.) 
— ^E. Acid metallic taste ; tightness and 
burning in the throat ; pain in the back 
part of the mouth, stomach, and bowels; 
anxiety of countenance; nausea; and 
vomiting of bloody and bilious fluids; 
profuse purging, and difficulty of making 
water: pul^ small, hard, and quick; 
skin clammy, icy coldness of the hands 
and feet; ,and daath in 24 or 86 hours. 
— ^A. White of eg^ mixBd with water, 
given as above ; milk ; flour and water, 
mixed pretty ^'ck; linseed tea; and 
barley water. — T. Give large draughts 
of warm water, if you cannot ^et any- 
thing else; strong emetic of ipecacu- 
anha, the stomach-pump, a dose of 
castor oil pud laudanum. Foment the 
bowels with poppy-head fomentations, 
and apply leeches if the belly is very 
tender. 

1267. Antimony. (Tartar emetic; 
butter 0^; Kermes' mineral.) — ^E. Arough 
tnetallio tastd in. the mouth, nausea, 
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copious Toznitings, sudden hiccough, 
purging, colicy pains, frequent and vio- 
knt cramps, sense of choking, severe 
heartburn, pain at the pit of the stomach, 
difficult breathing, wildness of speech, 
cramps in the legs, and death. — A. De- 
coction or tincture of galls ; strong tea ; 
decoction orpowder of Peruvian bark. 
— D. A. White vitriol, ipecacuanha, 
as emetics. — T. Give large draughts 
of ^ ater, or sugar and water, to promote 
vomiting; applv leeches to the throat 
and stomach, ii painful ; and give one 
grain "of extract of opium dissolved 
in a wineglassful of sugar and water, 
as soon as the vomiting ceases, and 
repeat three times at intervals of a 
quarter of an hour; and finally, one 
grain, in a little castor oil emulsion, 
every six hours. 

1268. Tin. {Butter of tin ; putty 
powder.) — E. Colic and purging. — A. 
Milk. — T. Give warm or cold water to 
promote vomiting^ or tickle the throat 
with a feather. 

1269. Zinc. {White vitriol; 
flowers of; chloride of'y-'E. An astrin- 
gent taste, sensation of choking, nausea, 
vomiting, purging, pain and burning in 
the throat and stomach, difficult breath- 
ing, pallor and coldness of the suiface, 
pinched face, cramps of the extremities, 
but, with the exception of the chloride, 
seldom death. — ^A. For the two first 
give Qcmious draughts of mUk, and 
white of eggs and water, mucilage, and 
olive oil; for the third, carbonate of 
soda, and warm water in frequent 
draughts, with the samd as for the other 
compounds. — ^T. Relieve urgent sjrmp- 
toms by leeching and fomentations, 
and after the vomiting give castor oil. 
For the chloride, use frictions and 
warmth. 

1270. Silver (Lunar caustic; 
flowers of silver) ; Gold {Chloride of) \ 
and Bismuth. {Nitrate; flowers of; 
pearl white)^ are not frequently met 
with as poisozus. — E. Burning pain in 
the throat, mouth, accompanied with the 
usual symptoms of corrosive poisons. — 
A. For silver, common salt and water ; 
Ibr gold and bismuth, no antidotes are 



known. — T. Give milk and mucila- 
ginous fluids, and castor oil. 

1271. Acids {Hydrochloric^ orspirii 
of salt; nitric f or aquafortis; sulphuric, 
or oil of vitriol) . — ^K Acid burning taste, 
acute pain in the gullet and throat; 
vomiting of bloody fluid, which efier- 
vesces when chalk is added to it ; hic> ' 
cough, tenderness of the belly, cold 
sweats, pinched fiice, convulsions, and 
death. — A. Give ^calcined magnesia, 
chalk, soap and water. Administer fre- 
quent draughts of water to weaken the 
acidp( the carbonate of soda, potass, or 
magnesia, to neutralize it ; thick soap- 
suds, made with common soap ; chalk, or 
in default of the alkalies and chalk, break 
down the plaster of the wall or ceiling, 
mix in water, and |^ve the suffierer. 
Excite vomiting, and repeat the reme- 
dies till ,all the acid is neutralized. 

1272. Chlorine (^o*).— E. "Vio^ 
lent coughing, tightness of the chest, 
debility, inabilitv to stai i — A. Th© 
vapour of caustic ammonia to be in- 
haled, or ten drops of liquid ammonia 
to one ounce of water to be taken. — T. 
Bash cold water over the £Eice, and 
relieve urgent symptoms. 

1273. Lead {Sugar of; red lead; 
wine sweetened by ; and water imprey* 
nated with), — £. Sugary astringent 
metallic taste, tightness of the throat,' 
colicy pains, violent vomiting, hiccough, 
convulsions, and death. — ^A. Epsom or 
Glauber^s salt; plaster of Paris; or 
phosphate of soda. — ^T. An emetic of 
sulphate of zinc (twenty-four grains to 
half a pint of w«ter); leeches to belly; 
fomentEitions if necessary ; and a castor 
oil mixture with laudanum. 

1274. Phosphorus.— E. Intense 
burning and pain in the throat and 
stomach. — A. Magnesia and carbonate 
of soda. — T. Large draughts of cdd 
water, and tickle the throat with a 
feather. Caution. — Do not give oil or 
milk. 

1275. Lime.— R Buininff in the 
throat and stomach, cramps in me belly, 
hiccough, vomiting, and paralylna of 
limbs. — ^A. Vinegar or lemon juice. — ^T. 
Thiiistarchvaterto.be dnmkfrequaitly. 
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1276. Alkalies. {Caustic; potash; 
$oda; ammoHUi.) — K Acrid, hot, dis- 
agreeable taste ; burning in the throat, 
nausea, and yomitiiig bloody matter ; 
profuse purging, pain in the stomach, 
cdic, conyulsions, and death. — A. Vine- 
gar and verotable acids. — ^T.^ Give lin- 
seed tea, nmk,' almond or olive oil, and 
excite vomiting. 

1277. Bajvta (^Carbofufte, pure, 
and muriate). \See Ldcb.) 

1278. Nitre.—E. Heartbum, nau- 
•ea, violent vomiting^, purging, convul- 
oons, difficult breathing, violent pain in 
the bowels, kidney, and bladder, with 
bloody urine. — T. Emetics, frequent 
^ughts of barley water, with castor 
dl and laudanum. 

1279. Narcotic Poisons. {Bane 
berries; fools* parsley ; deadly night- 
shade; water hemlock; thorn apple; 
opium; camphor, ^<j.)-— E. Giddiness, 
nintness, nausea, vomiting, stujior, 
deUrium, and death. — ^T. Give emetics, 
large draughts of fluids, tickle the 
throat, apply smelling-salts to the nose, 
dash cold water over the face and chest, 
apply mustard poultices, and, above all, 
endeavour to rouse the patient by walk- 
ing between two persons ; and, if pos- 
iiUe, by electricity; and give forty 
drops of sal- volatile in strong coffee 
every half-hour. 

1280. Vegetable Irritating 
Poisons. {Mezereon; monk^s-hood; bit- 
ter apple; gamboge; white hellebore, fe.) 
^-E. Acrid, biting, bitter taste, cholong 
sensation, dryness of the throat, retch- 
ing, vomiting, purging, pains in the 
stomach and bowds, breathing diffi- 
cult, and death. — T. Give emetics of 
camomile, mustard, or sulphate of zinc ; 
large draughts of warm milk, or other 
bltmd fluids; finnent and leech the belly 
if necessary, and give strong infusion 
of coffee. 

1281. Oxalic Acid.— -E. Vomit- 
ing and acute pain in the stomach, 
general debility, cramps, and death. — 
A. Chalk.— T. Give large draughts of 
Hme water or magnesia. 

1282. Spanish Flies.— E. Acrid 
ta8te,bumingheat in the throat, stomach, 



and belly, bloody vomitings, colic, 
purging, retention of urine, convulsions, 
deaui. — ^T. Large draughts of olive oil, 
thin gruel, nulk, starch enemas, linseed 
tea, laudanum, and camphorated water. 

1283. Poisonous Fish. (Old- 
wife; sea'hbster; mussel; tunny; blower; 
roek'Jish, ^c.) — E. Intense pain in the 
stomach after swallowing the fish, vo- 
miting, purging, and sometimes cramps. 
— T. Give an emetic ; excite vomiting 
by tickling the throat, and plenty of 
warm wat^. Follow emetics by active 
purgatives, particularly of castor oil 
and laudanum, or opium and calomel, 
and abate inflammation by the usual 
remedies. 

1284. Bites of Beptiles. 
{Viper; black viper; Indian serpents; 
rattle-snake.) — ^E. Violent and quick 
inflammation of the part, extending 
towards the body, soon becoming livid; 
nausea, vomiting, convulsions, difficult 
breathmg, mortification, cold sweats, 
and death. — T. Suppose that the wrist 
has been bitten: immediately tie a tape 
between the wound and the heart, 
scarify the parts with a penknife, razor, 
or lancet, and apply a cupping-glass 
over the bite, frequently removing it 
and bathing the wound with volatile 
alkali, or heat a poker and bum the 
wound well, or drop some of Sir Wm. 
Burnett's Disijifectmg Fluid into the 
wound, or cauterize the bite freely with 
lunar caustic, but not till the part has 
been well sucked with the mouth, or 
frequently washed and cupped. The 
strength is to be supported by brandy, 
ammonia, ether, and opium. Give plenty 
of warm drinks, and cover up in bed. 

1286. Mad Animals, Bite of. 
— E. Hydrophobi£^ or a fear of fluids. 
— ^T. Tie a string tightly over the part^ 
cut out the bite, and cauterize the 
wound with a red-hot poker, lunar 
caustic, or Sir Wm. Burnett's Disin- 
fectiqg fluid. Then apply a ^iece of 
" spongio-piline," give apurgative, «nd 
plenty of warm drink. Whenever chlo- 
roform can be procured, sprinkle a few 
drops upon a handkerchief and appl v to 
the nose and mouth of the patient beiore 
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cauterizing the wound. Wlien the 
breathing appears difficult, cease the 
application of the chloroform. A phy- 
sician, writing in the Times, strongly 
urges this course, and states that there 
is no danger, widi ordinary care, in the 
application of the chloroform, while the 
cauterization may be more effectively 
performed. 

1286. Insect Stings. (JTasp, 
bee, gnat, hornet, gadfly, scorpion.) — ^E. 
Swelling, nausea, and fever. — T. Press 
the barrel of a watch-key over the part, 
80 as to expose the sting, which must 
be removed. Give fifteen drops of 
hartshorn or sal- volatile in half a wine- 
glassful of camomile tea, and cover the 
part stung with a piece of lint soaked 
in extract of lead. 

1287. Cautions for the Pre- 
vention of Accidents. — The fol- 
lowing regulations should be engraved 
on the memory of all : — 

i. As many sudden deaths come by 
water, particular^ caution is therefore 
necessary in its vicinity. 

ii. Stand not near a' tree, or any 
leaden spout, iron gate, or palisade, in 
times of lightning. 

ill. Lay loaded guns in safe places, 
and never imitate firing a gun m jest. 

iv. Never sleep near dbarcoal; if 
drowsy at any work where charcoal 
fires are used, take the firesh air. 

V. Carefully rope trees before they 
are cut down, that when they fall they 
may do no injury. 

vi. When benumbed with cold be- 
ware of sleeping out of doors; rub 
yourself, if you have it in your power, 
with snow, and do not hastily approach 
the fire. 

vii. Beware of damps. 

yiii. Air vaults, by letting them re- 
main open some time before you enter, 
or scattering powdered lime in them. 
Where a lighted candle will not bum, 
animal life cannot exist ; it will be an 
excellent caution, therefore, before en- 
tering damp and confined places, to try 
this simple experiment. 

ix. liever leave saddle or draught 
homes, while in use, by themselves ; nor 



^0 immediately behind a led horse, as he 
IS apt to kick. 

X. Do not ride 6n footways. 

xi. Be wary of children, whether iHk^y 
are up or in bed ; and particularly when 
they are near the fire, an element with 
which they are very apt to amuse them- 
selves. 

xii. Leave nothing poisonous open or 
accessible ; and never omit to write the 
word " Poison " ki large letters upon it, 
wherever it may be placed. 

xiii. Li walkmg the streets keep out 
of the Une of the cellars, and never look 
one way and walk another. 

xiv. x^ever throw pieces of orange 
pee^ or broken glass bottles, into the 
streets. 

XV. Never meddle with gunpowder 
by candle-lights 

xvi. Intrimming a lamp with naphtha^ 
never fill it. Leave space for the spirit 
to expand with warmm. 

xvii. Never quit a room leaving the 
poker in the fire. 

xviii. When the brass rod of the stair- 
carpet becomes loose, fasten it imme- 
diately. 

xix. In opening effervescing diinkc^ 
such as soda water, hold the cork in 
your hand. 

XX. Quit your house with care on a 
frosty mommg. 

xxi. Have your horses' shoes roiighe^ 
directly there are indications 6f frost. 

xxii. Keep lucifer matches in their 
cases, and never let them be strewed 
about 

1288. Accidents in Carriages^ 
— It is safer, as a general rule, to kcl^p 
your place than to jiimp Out. Getting 
out of a gig over the back, provided 
you can hold on a little while, and ru% . 
IS safer than springing from the sidt* 
But it is best to keep your place, 93A. 
hold fiust. In accidents people act ool 
so much from reason as from excitt- 
ment : but good rules, firmly impressed 
upon the mind, generally rise upp^f-- 
most, even in the midst 01 f^ar. 

1289. Life Belts.— An ezceHeiii 
and cheap lifb belt, for persons pro*', 
ceeding to sea, bathing in dftQ^ferona 
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plaoes, or learning to swim, may be 
thus made : — Take a yard and three 
qparters of strong jean, double, and 
oiTide it into nine compartments. Let 
there be a space of two inches after 
each third compartment. Fill the com- 
partments witi very fine cuttings of 
jDork, which may be made by cutting 
up old corks, or (still better) piurchased 
at the corkcutter*8. Work eyelet holes 
at the bottom of each compartment, to 
let the water drain out. Attach a 
neck-band and waist-strings of stout 
boot-web, and sow them on strongly. 

1290. Another. — Cut open an old 
boa, or yictorine, and line it with fine 
eork-cuttings instead of wool. For 
ladies going to sea these are excellent, 
as they maj be worn in stormy weather, 
without giving appearance of alarm in 
danger. They may be fastened to the 
body by ribands or tapes, of the colour 
of the far. Gentlemen's waistcoats 
xaxv be lined the same way. 

1291. Charcoal Fumes.— The 
usual remedies for persons overcome 
with the fumes of charcoal in a 'close 
apartment are, to throw cold water on 
the head, and to bleed immediately; 
also applv mustard or hartshorn to uie 
soles of tne feet. 

1292. OautioxiB in Visiting the 
Sick. — Do not visit the sick when 
you are fatigued, or when in a state 
of perspiration, or with the stomach 
empty — ^for in such conditions you are 
liable to take 1^ infection. Wnen the 
disease is very contagious, place yourself 
at the side of the patient which is nearest 
to the window. Do not enter the room the 
first ttung in the morning, before it has 
been aired ; and when you come away, 
take some food, change your clothing 
immediately, and expose the latter to 
the air for some days. Tobacco smoke 
ia a preventive of malaria. 

1293. Children and Cutlery. 
— Serious accidents having occurred to 
babies through ^eir catcning hold of 
the blades of sharp instnmients, the 
following hint will be useful. If a 
child lay hold of a knife or razor, do 
DQt try to pull it away, or to force 



open the hand ; but, holding the child's 
hand that is empty, offer to its other 
hand anything nice or pretty, and it 
will inunediately open the hand, a^d 
let the dangerous instrument fall. 

1294. DirectinsT Letters.— It 
may sound like being over particular, 
but we recommend persons to make a 
practice of fully addressing notes, &c., 
on all occasions ; when, in case of their 
being dropped by careless messengers 
(which is not a rare occurrence), it is 
evident for whom they are intended, 
without undergoing tne inspection of 
any other parties bearing a similar 
name. 

1296. Prevention of Fires. — 
The following simple suggestions are 
worthy of observtition : — ^Add one ounce 
of alum to the last water used to rin^e 
children's dresses, and they will be 
rendered uninflammable, or so slightly 
combustible that they W9uld take fire 
very slowly, if at aU, and would not 
flame. TMs ia a simple precaution, 
which may be adopted in families of 
children. Bed curtains, and linen in 
general, may also be treated in the 
same way. Since the occurrence of 
many lamentable deaths by fire, arising 
partly from the fashion of wearing 
crinoline, the tungstate of soda has 
been recommended for the purpose of 
rendering any article of female dress 
incombustible. A patent starch is also 
sold, with which the tungstate of soda 
is incorporated. The starch should be 
used whenever it can be procured ; and 
any chemist will intimate to the pur- 
chaser the manner in which the timg- 
state of soda should be employed. 

1296. Precautions in Case of 
Fire. — The following prfecautions 
should be impressed upon the memoiy 
of all our readers : — 

1297. Should a fire break out, send 
off to the nearest engine or police 
station. 

1298. Fill Buckets with Water, 
carry them as near the fire as possible, 
dip a mop into the water, and throw it 
in showers on the fire, until assistance 
arrives. 
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1299. If a Fire is yiolent, wet 
a blanket, and throw it on the part 
which is in flames. 

1300. Sh(K7ld a Jibe break out 
IN THE Kitchen Chimney, or any 
other, a blanket wetted should be nailed 
to tiie upper ends of the mantelpiece, 
so as to cover the opening entirely ; the 
fire will then go out of itself: for this 
purpose two knobs should be perma- 
nently fixed in the upper ends of the 
mantelpiece, on which the blanket may 
be hitched. 

1301. Should the bed or window 
curtains be on fire, lay hold of any 
woollen garment, and beat it on the 
flames until extinguished. 

1302. Avoid leaving the Window 
OR Door open in the room where the 
flre has broken out, as the current of air 
increases the force of the fire. 

1303. Should the Staircase be 
BURNiNO, so as to cut off all communi- 
cation, endeavour to escape by means 
of a trap-door in the roo^ a ladder lead- 
ing to which should always be at hand. 

1304. Avoid Hurry and Con- 
fusion; no person except a fireman, 
friend, of neighbour, should be ad- 
mitted. 

1305. If. A Lady's Dress takes 
Fire,' she ^ould endeavour to roll 
herself in a rug, carpet, or the ^rst 
woollen garment she meets with. 

1306. It IS A Good Precaution 
to have always at hand a large piece of 
baize, to throw over a female whose 
dress is burning, or to be wetted and 
thrown over a fire that has recently 
broken out. 

1307. A Solution of Pearlash 
IN "Water, thrown upon a fire, extin- 
^uishes it instantly. The proportion 
18 a quarter of a pound, dissolved ir 
some hot water, and then poured into a 

* bucket of common water. 

1308. It is Recommended to 
Householders to have two or three 

V fire-buckets and a carriage-mop with 
a long handle near at hand ; they will 
be fo\md essentially useful in case of 
fire. 

1309 . All Householdbbs, but par- 



ticularly hotel, tavern, and inn-keepezB, 
should exercise a wise precaution by 
directing that the last person up should 
perambulate the premises previous to 
going to rest, to ascertain that all fires 
are safe and lights extinguished. 

1310. To Extinguish a Fire 
in a Chinmey. — So many serious 
fires have been caused by chimneys 
catching fire, and not being quickly 
extinguished, that the following method 
of doing this should be made generally 
known. Throw some powdered brim- 
stone on the fire in the grate, or ignite 
some on the hob, and then put a board 
or something in the front of the fire- 
place, to prevent the fumes descending 
into the room. The vapoTir of the 
brimstone, ascending the chimney, will 
then eflectually extinguish the soot ou 
fire. 

1311. ^o Extinguish a Fire in 
the chimuBy^ besides any water at hand, 
throw on it salt, or a handful of flour of 
sulphur, as soon as you can obtain it; 
keep all the doors and windows tightly 
shut, and hold before the fireplace 
a blanket, or some woollen article, to 
exclude the air. 

1312. In Escaping from a 
Fire, creep or crawl along the room 
with your face close to the ground. 
Children' should be early taught how 
to press out a spark when it happens 
to reach any part of their dress, and 
also that running into the air will 
cause it to blaze immediatdy. 

1313. Beadine in Bed at night ^ 
should be avoided, aa, besides the 
danger of an accident, it never fails to 
injure the eyes. 

1314. To Heat a Bed at a mo- 
ment's notice, throw a little salt into 
the warming*pan, and suffer it to bunt 
for a minute previous to use. 

1315. Flowers and shrubs shouli 
be exiduded from a bed-chamber. 

1316. Swimming. — Every per- 
son should endeavour to acquire die 
power of swimming. The fact that 
the exercise is a healthful accom- 
paniment of bathing, and that Htm 
may be saved by it, even when least 
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IwdUun reach of it. In this attempt jou wiU 
lind that the water buoys you up a||^inBt jour 
inclination; that it is not so easy to sink as 
you imagine, and that you cannot, but by 
active force, get down to the egg. Iliua you 
feel the power of water to support you, and 
learn to confide in that power, while your en- 
deavours to overcome it, and reach the egg, 
teach you the manner of acting on the water 
with your feet and hands, which action is 
afterwards used in si^imming to support your 
head higher above the water, or to go forward 
through it. 

1318. "I would the more earnestly press 
you to the trial of this method, because I 
think I shall satisfy you that your body is 
lighter than water, and that you might float 
in it a long time with your mouth free for 
breathing, if you would put yourself into a 
proper posture, and would be still, and for- 
bear struggling ; yet, till you have obtained 
this experimental confidence in the .water, I 
cannot depend upon your having the neces- 
sary presence of mind to recollect the pos* 
ture, and the directions I gave you relating to 
it. The surprise may put all out of your 
mind. 

1319. ** THoxrax thb Lbgs, Asms, jjn> Hbad 
of a human body, being solid parts, are specifi- 
cally somewhat heavier than fresh water, as 
the trunk, particularly the upper part, from 
its hollowness, is so much lighter than water, 
so the whole of the body, taken altogether, 
is too light to sink wholly under water, but 
some part will remain above until the lungs 
become filled with water, which happens from 
drawing water to them instead of air, when 
a person, in the fright, attempts breathing 
while the mouth and nostrils are underwater. 

1890, "Thb Lbgs abd Abms abb spxcivr 
OAXLT LiOHTBB than Salt water, and will be 
supported by it, so that a human body cannot 
sink in saltwater, though the lungs were filled 
as above, but from the greater specific gravity 
of the head. Therefore a person throwing 
himself on his back in salt water, and extend- 
ing his arms, may easily lie so as to keep his 
mouth and nostrils free for breathing ; and, 
by a slight motion of his hand, may prevent 
turning, if he should perceive any tendency 
to it. 

1891. "IlT FEBSfi WaTBB, IB A MAW •THBOW 

HiMSBLV oif HIS Back near the surface, he 
cannot long continue in that situation, but by 
proper action of his hands on the water ; if 
he use no such action, the legs and lower part 
of the body will, gradually sink till he come 



expected, is a sufficient argument foi 
thfe recommendation. The art of swim- 
ming is, in reality, very easy. The first 
consideration is not to attempt to learn 
to swim too hastily. That is to say, you 
must not expect to succeed in your 
efforts to swim, until you haye become 
accustomed to the water, and have over- 
eome,your repugnance to the coldness 
and novelty of bathing. Every attempt 
will fail until you have acquired a cer- 
tain confidence in the water, and then 
tile difficulty will soon vanish. 

1S17. Br. Franklin's Adrioe to Swimmers. 
— " The only obstacle to improvement in this 
neceaaary and life-preserving art is fear : and 
it is only by overcoming this timidity that you 
can exi>ect to becobie a master of the follow, 
ing acquirements. It is very common for 
novices in the art of swimming to make use of 
oorka or bladders to assist in keeping the body 
above water: some have utterly condemned 
the use of than : however, they may be of 
senrice far supporting the body whUe one is 
learning what is called the sttoke, or that man- 
ner of drawing in and striking out the hands 
and feet that is necessary to produce pro- 
gressive motion. But you win be no swim- 
mer till you can place confidence in the power 
of the water to support yon ; I would, there- 
fore, advise the acquiring that confidence in 
the first place ; especiaUy as I have known 
several who, by a little practice, necessary 
for th»t purpose, have insensibly acquired the 
stroke, taught, as it were, by nature. The 
practiee I mean il this: choosing a place 
whore the water deepens gradually, walk 
coolly into it till it is up to your breast ; then 
turn round your face to the shcnre, and throw 
aa e^ into the water between yon and the 
. i^ore ; it will sink to the bottom, and be easily 
seen there if the water be clear. Jt must lie 
in the witter so deep that you cannot reach to 
take it up but by diving for it. To encourage 
yourself in order to do this, reflect that your 
progress will be from deep to shaIlowwater,and 
ih&% at any time you may, by bringing your legs 
under you, and standing on the bottom, raise 
your head far above the water ; then plunge 
under it with your eyes open, which must be 
kept open on going under, as you cannot 
open the eyelids for the weight of water 
above you ; throwing yourself toward the egg, 
«ad endeavouring by the action of your hands 
•iad feet against the water to get forward, tUl , 
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into ta upright potitioii« in which he will con- 
tinue lofpended, the hollow of hit breMt keep- 
ing the head nppennott. 

18SS. "Bmivxir THIS EmxcTPosRioir the 
head be kept npri|ht aboTo the shonlden, m 
when we stand on the ground, the immersion 
win, bj the weight of that part of the head 
that is out of (be water, reach above the 
month and nostrils, perhaps a little aboTe the 
^es, so tiiat a man cannot long remain sus- 
pended in water with hb head in that position. 

IttS. "Ths Body coHTiiTDiire suspsimBn 
. as before, and upright, if the head be leaned 
quite back, so that the face look upward, all 
the back part of the head being under water, 
and its weight consequently, in a great mea- 
sure, supported bj it, the face will remain 
above water quite free for breathing, will rise 
an inch higher every inspiraticm, and sink as 
much every expiration, but never so low as 
that the water may come over the mouth. 

18SM. "ly, TBSBsroBS, ▲ Fsbsoit uvao- 
QUAiNTBD WITH SwiMKurQ, and falling acci- 
dentally into th^ water, could have presence 
of mind sufficient to avoid struggling and 
plunging, and to let the body take this natu- 
ral position, he might continue long safe from 
drowning, till, perhaps, help should come; 
£br, as to the dothes, their additional weight 
when immersed is very inccmsiderable, the 
water supporting it ; though, when he comes 
out of the water, he will find them very heavy 
indeed. 
18t5« " But I.woui.d hot adtiss aht ohb to 

SBPSHD oh HATIHQ THIS FbBSXHCS OB MlHD 

on such an occasion, but learn fairly to swim, 
as I wish all men were taught to do in their 
youth ; they would, on many occasions, be the 
safer for having that skill ; and, on many more, 
the happier, as free from painful apprehensions 
of danger, to say nothing of the enjoyment 
In so delightful and wholesome an exercise. 
Soldiers particularly should, methinks, all be 
taught to swim; it might be of frequent nse« 
either in surprising an enemy or saving them- 
selves ; and if I had now boys to educate, I 
should prefer those schools (other things being 
equal) where an opportunity was aflbrded for 
acquiring so advantageous an art, which, once 
I learned, is never forgotten. 

1S86. **I KHOW BT EXPBBIBHOB, that it 

Is a great comfort to a swimmer, who has a 
considerable distance to go, to turn himself 
sometimes on his back, and to vary, in other 
respects, the means vf procuring a progres- 
sive motion. 

1887. " WrbH hb is 8BIZBD WITH THB 



Obamb in the leg, the method ot driving it 
away is to give the parts affected a sudden, 
vigOTOus, and violent shock ; which he may do 
in the air as he airims on his bade 

1888. * ** DUBIHO THB GXBAT HbATS IV 

SvMXBB, there is no danger in batiung, how- 
ever warm we may be, in rivers wbioh have 
been thoroughly warmed by the sun. But to 
throw one's self into oold spring vrater, when 
the body has been heated by exerdse in the 
sun, is an in^rudenoe ^diioh may inrove HitL 
I once knew an instance of four young men. 
who, having worked at harvest in the heat of 
the day, with a view of refreshing themselves, 
idunged into a spring of cold water ; two died 
upon the spot, a third next morning, and tbe 
fourth recovered with great difBeulty. A 
copious draught of odd water, in similar oir- 
oumstances, is frequently attended with the 
same effiect in North America. 

1889. '< Thb Sxbboisb ov Swnnmrenotmi 
OB THB HOST HBALTHT and aflpreeablo in the 
world. After having swum for an hour or two 
in the evening one sleeps coolly the whole 
night, even during the most ardentheat of sum- 
mer. Perhaps, the pores being cleansed, the in- 
sensible perspiration increases, and occasions 
this coolness. It is certain tiiat much swim- 
ming is the means of stopping diarrhosa, and 
even of producing a constipation. With re- 
spect to those who do dot know how to swim, 
or who are affected with diarafacsa at a sea- 
son which does not permit them to use that 
exercise, a warm bath, by* cleansing and 
purifying the skin, is found veiy salutary, 
and often effbcts a radical cure. I speak 
from my own experience, frequently re- 
peated, and that of others, to whom I have 
recommended this. 

1380. " Whbh I WAS A BoT, I amused my- 
self one day with flying a paper kite ; and 
approaching the banks of a lake, which was 
nearly amile broad, I tied the string to a stake, 
and the kite ascended to a very considerable 
height above the pond, while I was swimming. 
In a little time, being desirous of amnting 
myself with my kite, and enj<qring &t the same 
time the pleasure of swimming, I returned, 
and loosening from the stake the string, wiUi 
the little stick which was fastened to it, went 
again into the water, where I found that, lying 
on my back, and holding the stidk inmy hand, 
I was drawn along the surface of the water in a 
very agreeable manner. Having then Mgaged 
another boy to carry my clothes round the 
pond, to a place which I pointed out to him on 
the other side, I began to cross the pond with 
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mj kite, which carried me qtdte OTer without 
the least fatigae, and with the greatest pleasure 
imaginable. I was only obliged ooeasionallj 
to halt a Uttle in my coarse, and resist its pro. 
gress, when it ax^ieared that by foUowing too 
qniokfy, I lowered the kite too much ; by doing 
which occasionally I made it rise again. I have 
nerer since that time practised this singular 
mode of swimming, and I think it not im- 
possible to cross, in this manner, from Dorer 
to 



1881. Those who pilefer the Aid 
OF Belts wiU find it very easy and safe 
to make belts upon the plan explained; 
and by giradually reducing the floating 
power of the bielts from day to day, 
they will gain confidence, and speedily 
acquire the art of swimming. 

1382. Staining.— Genbbal Ob- 
BERTATiosB. — ^Wheu tUabasUr^ marhUf 
end other 9t<mes are coloured, and 
the stain is required to be deep, it 
should be poured on boiling hot, and 
brushed ^ equally over evary part, if 
made with water; if with spirit, it 
should be applied cold, otherwise the 
evaporation, being too rapid, would 
leave the colouring matter on the sur- 
face, without any, or very little, being 
aUe to penetrate. In greyish or 
brownish stones, the stain will be 
wanting in brightness, because the na- 
tural colour combines with the stain ; 
tiierefore, if the stone be a pure colour, 
the result will be a combination of the 
ocdour and stain. In staining bone or 
trory, the colours wUI take better 
before than after polishing ; and if any 
dark spots appear, they should l>e 
rubbed with chalk, and the article 
dyed again, to produce uniformity of 
shade. On removal from the boiling 
hot dye-bath, the bone should be imme- 
diately plunged into cold water, to 
prevent cracks from the heat. If paper 
xar parchment is stained, a broad varnish 
brush should be empl^;od, to lay the 
colouring on evenly. When the stains 
for wood are required to be very strong, 
it 18 better to soak andno^ brush them ; 
tiierefore, if for inlaying or fine work, 
the wood ^ould lie previously split 
or sawn into proper udckhesses; and 



when directed to be brushed several 
times over with the stains, ^ should be 
allowed to dry between each coating. 
When it is wished to render anj of the 
stains more durable and beautiful, the 
work should be well rubbed with Butdi 
or common rushes after it is colourefl, 
and then varnished with seed-lac var- 
nish, or if a better appearance is desired, 
with three coats of tiie same, or shellac 
varnish. Common work only requires 
frequent rubbing with linseed ou and 
woollen rags. The remainder, with the 
exception of glaes, will be treated of in 
thispaper. 

1338. Alasaster, Marble, and 
Stone, may be stained of a yellow, red, 
green, blue, purple, black, or any of 
tiie compound colours, by the stiEuns 
used for wood. 

1334. Bone and Ivobt. Black, — 
i. Lay the article for several hours in a 
strong solution of nitrate of silver, and 
expose to the li^ht. ii. Boil the article 
for some time in a strained decoction 
of logwood, and then steep it in a solu- 
tion of persulphate or acetate of iron, 
iii. Immerse frequently in ink, until of 
sufficient depth of colour. 

1336. Bone and Ivobt. Blue, — 
i. Immerse for some time in a dilute 
solution of sulphate of indigo — ^partiy 
saturated with potash — and it will be 
fully stained, ii. Steep in a strong so- 
lution of sulphate of copper. 

1336. Bone and Ivory. Green, — 
i. Dip blue-stained articles for a short 
time in nitro-hydrochlorate of tin, 
and then^ in a hot decoction of fustic, 
ii. Boil in a solution of verdigris in 
vine^ imtil the desired colour is 
obtamed. 

1337. Bone and Ivobt. Bed, — 
i. Dip the articles first in the tin 
mordant used in dyeing, and then 
plunge into a hot decoction of Brazil 
wood — half a pound to a gallon of 
water — or cochineal, ii. Steep in red 
ink imtil sufficientiy stained. 

1338. Bone and Ivory. Scarlet, 
— Use lac dye instead of the pre- 
ceeding. 

1889. Bone and Ivort. Violet,-^ 
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Dip in the tin mordant, and then im- 
merse in a decoction of logwood. 

1340. Bone and Ivoby. Yellow. — ^L 
Impregnate withnitro-hydrochlorate of 
tin, and then digest with heat in a 
strained decoction of fustic, ii. Steep 
for twenty-four hours in a strong solu- 
tion of the neutral chromate of potash, 
and then plimge for some time in a 
boiling solution of acetate of lead. iii. 
Boil l£e articles in a solution of alum — 
a pound to half a gallon — and then im- 
merse for half an hour in the following 
mixture : — Take half a pound of turme- 
ric, and a quarter of a pound of pearl- 
ash ; boil in a gallon of water. When 
taken &om this, the bone must be again 
dipped in the alum solution. 

1841. Horn must be treated in the 
same mamier as bone and ivory for the 
yaxious cqIouts given under tliat head- 
ing. 

1842. Imitation of Tortoise- 
shell. — First steam and then press the 
horn ruto proper shapes, and afterwards 
lay the following mixture on with a 
small brush, in imitation of the mottle 
of tortoisesheU : — Take equal parts of 
quicklime and litharge, and mix with 
strong soap-lees ; let this remain until 
it is thoroughly dry, brush off, and 
repeat two or three times, if necessary. 
Such parts as are required to be of a 
reddish brown should be covered with 
a mixture of whiting and the stain. 

1843. Iron. JSlack, for ships* guns, 
shots^ ^. — To one gallon of vinegar add 
a quarter of a poimd of iron rust, let it 
stand for a week ; then add a pound of 
dry lampblack, and three quarters of a 
pound of copperas: stir it u]p for a 
couple of days. Lay five or six coats 
on me gim, ic, witn a sponge, allow- 
ing it to dry well between eacn. Polish 
with linseed oil and soft woollen rag, 
and it will look like ebony. 

1844. Paper and Parchment. 
Blue. — ^i. Stain it green with the verdi- 
gris stain given in No. 1352, and brush 
over with a solution of pearlash — two 
ounces to the pint — ^till it becomes blue., 
ii. Use the blue stain for wood. 

1346*. Paper and Parchment. 



Green and J2^. — The same as for 
wood. 

1846. Paper and Parchment. 
Orange. — ^Brush over with a tincture of 
turmeric, foimed by infusing an ounce 
of the root in a pint of spirit of wine; 
let this dry, and give another coat of 
pearlash solution, made by dissolving 
two oimces of the salt in a quart of 
water. 

1847. Paper and Parchment. 
Furple. — ^L^ Brush over with the ex- 
|>re8sed juice of ripe privet berries, 
li. The same as for wood. 

1348. Paper and Parchment. 
Yellow. — ^L Brush over with tincture of 
turmeric, ii. Add anatto gt dragon' &•* 
blood to the tincture of turmeric, and 
brush over as usual. 

1349. Wood. Black.— i. Drop a 
little sulphuric acid into a small quan- 
tity of water, brush over the wood and 
hold to the fire ; it will be a fine black, 
and receive a good polish, ii. Take 
half a gallon of vinegar, an ounce of 
bruised nut galls, of logwood chips and 
copperas each half a pound — boil weU; 
add half an ounce of the tincture of 
sesquichloride of iron, formerly called 
the muriated tincture, and brush on hot. 
iii. Use the stain given {or ships' guns, 
iv. Take half a gallcm of vinegar, half 
a poimd of dry lampblack, and' three 
pounds of iron rust, sifted. Mix, and 
let stand for a week. Lay three coats 
of this on hot, and then rub with lin- 
seed oil, and you will have a fine de^ 
black. V. Add to the above stain an 
ounce of nut galls, half a pound of log- 
wood chips, and a quarter of a pound c^ 
copperas ; lay on three coats, oil well, 
and you will have a black stain Ihat 
will stand any kind of weather, and one 
that is weU suited for ships' combingai, 
&c. vi Take a pound of logwood 
chips, a quarter of a pound of Braril 
wood, and boil for an hour and a half 
in a gallon of water. Brush the wood 
several times with this decoction wlule 
hot. Make a decoction of nut gaDs hf 
simmering gently, for three or four day^ 
a quarts of a pound of the galls in two 
quarts of water ; give the wood tiiretf 
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eoftts of this, and, while wet, lay on a 
fldlation of srilphate of iron (two ounces 
to a apart), and when dij, oil or vamiflh. 
▼iL Give three coats with a solution of 
C(^per filings in aquaf(»tis, and re- 
peatedly brush orer with the logwood 
deeoction, until the greenness of the 
copper is destroyed, yiii. Boil half a 
pound of logwood chips In two quarts 
of water, add an oimce of pearlash, 
and apply hot with a brush. Tnen taie 
two quarts of the logwood 'decoction, 
and half an ounce of verdigris, and the 
same of copperas ; strain, and throw in 
half a pound of iron rust Brush the 
work well with this, and oil. 

1350. Wood. Blue. ---I Dissolve 
copper filings in aquafortis, brush the 
wood w^ i^ and then co over the work 
with a hot solution of peadajih (two 
•ouncet to a pint of wat^), till it assumes 
aperfeetly blue colour.' ii. Boilapound 
(n indigo, two pounds of woad, and three 
ounces of alum, in a gallon of water ; 
brush well over until tlioroughly 
staiaed. 

1851. Imitation of Botany Bay 
Wood. — ^Boil half a pound of French* 
berries (the unripe berries of the 
rhamnua mfeetorius) in two quarts of 
water till of a deep yellow, and while 
boiling hot give two or three coats to 
'the work. If a deeper colour is de- 
sired, give a coat of logwood decoction 
over "Sie yellow. When nearly diy, 
form the grain with No. viii. black stain, 
-ttsed hot; and when dry, dust and 
varnish. 

1352. Wood. ^«»».— Dissolve ver- 
digris in vinegar, and brush over with 
&e hot solution until of a proper colour. 

1853. Wood. Mahogwny Colour. — 
Dark, i Boil half a pound of madder 
and two ounces of logwood chips in a 
gallon of water, and brush well over 
while hot: when dij, go over the whole 
with pearladi solution, two drachms to 
the quart, ii Put two ounces of 
dragon's-blood, bruised, into a quart of 
oil of turpentine ; let the bottle stand 
in a warm place, shake firequentl^r, and, 
when dissolved, steep the work in the 
^mzture. 



1354. Wood. Light JUd Brown.^^ 
i. Boil half a poimd of madder and a 
quarter of a pound of fustic in a gallon 
of water; brush over the work when 
boiling hot, until properly stained, ii. 
The surface of the work being qxiite 
smooth, brush over with a weak solution 
of aquafortis, half an ounce to the pint, 
and then finish with the following : — 
Put four ounces and a half of dragon's 
blood and an ounce of soda, both well 
bruised, to three pints of spirits of wine ; 
let it stifuid in a warm place, shake fre- 
quently, strain, and lay on with a soft 
brush, repeating until of a proper 
colour; polish with linseed oil or var- 
nish. 

1355. Wood. Fwple.—^rusk the 
work several times with the logwood 
decoction used for Ko. vi. blacky qjhSl 
when dry give a coat of peadash solu- 
tion—one drachm to a quart, — ^taking 
care to lay it on evenly. 

1356. Wood. J2«?.— i. Boil a poimd 
of Brazil wood and an ounce of pearlash 
in a gallon of water, and while hot brush 
over the wq^k until of a proper colOTir. 
Dissolve two ounces of alum in a quart . 
of water, and brush the solution over 
the work before it dries, ii. Take a 
gallon of the above stain, add two more 
ounces of pearlash ; use hot, and brush 
often with the alum solution, iii. Use 
a cold infusion of archil, and. brush 
over with the pearlash solution used 
for No. 1353. 

1357. Imitation of Eosewood. — 
i. Boil half a poimd of logwood in three 
pints of water tiU it is of a very dark 
red, add half an oimce of salt of tartar; 
stain the work with the liquor while 
boiling hot, giving three coats; then, 
with a painter's graining brush, form 
streaks with No. viii. black stain; let 
dry, and varnish, ii. Brush over with 
the logwood decoction used for No. vi. 
blacky three or four times ; put half a 
pound of iron filings into two quarts of 
vinegar; then with a graining brush, or 
cane bruised at the end, apply the iron 
filing solution in the form required, and 
poliui with bees'-wax and turpentine 
when dry, or varnish. 
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1368. Wood. Yellow. — L Brush 
over with, the tincture of turmeric, ii. 
Warm the work and hrush over with 
weak aquafortis, then hold to the fire. 
Varnish or oil as usual. 

1359. Employers and Em- 
ployed. — It is customary with re- 
spect to domestic servants, that if the 
terms are not otherwise defined, the 
hiring is by the month, and may be put 
an end to hj either party giving a 
month's wanung ; or, at tiie ynR of the 
t employer, a month's wages. 

I860. An Employer mat Dismiss 
A Servant upon paying wages for one 
month beyond the date of actual dis- 
missal, the wages without service being 
deemed equivalent to the extra board 
and lodging with service. 

1361. There are Distinctions 
WITH RESPECT TO Clerxs, and servants 
•f a superior class. A month's wanung 
or wages will not determine the engage- 
ments of servants of this class. 

1362. The Terms upon which 
Clerks and superior servants are em- 
ployed being very various, it is desirable 
to nave some specific agreement, or 
other proof of the conditions of service 
and wages. 

1868. Agreements with Menial 
Servants need not be stamped; but 
contracts of a higher and special 
character should be. 

1364. The Terms op an Agree- 
ment should be distinctly expressed, 
and be si^ed by botlf parties. And 
the conditions under which the a^e- 
ment may be terminated by either 

' party should be fully stated. 

1365. Evert Agreement should 
BEAR Evidence op Mutualitt of 
interest. If one party agrees to stay 

. with another, and give gratuitous 
services, with the view of acquiring 
knowledge of a business, and the other 
party does not agree to employ and to 
teach, the agreement is void, as beiag 
without consideration. 

1366. An Emploter must Con- 
tract TO Emplot, as well as a servant 
to eerve, otherwise the employer may 
Tfot an end to the coiitF«ct at his own 



pleasure. In such a case a servant 
may be dismissed without notice. 

1867«; An Agreement to aivm 
Permanent Emplotment is received 
as extending only to a substantial and 
reasonable period of tune, and that 
there shall be no immediate and per- 
emptory dismissal, without cause. 

1368. When no Stipulatiok is 
MADE at the time- of the hiring, or in 
the agreement, that a servant shall be 
liable for breakages, injuries fix)m neg- 
ligence, &c., the employer can oiuy 
recover from the servant by due process 
of law. 

1369. It IS A Prudent Stipula- 
tion that, if a servant quit his employ 
before the specified time, or without due 
notice, a certain amount of wages shall 
be forfeited; otherwise the employer 
can only recover by action for damages. 

1870. In the case of Livsrt 
Se&vants, it should be agreed that, 
upon quitting service, they^ deliver rxp 
the liveries; otherwise disputes may 
arise that can only be determined by 
recourse to law. 

1371. When a Master to whom 
AN Apprentice is bound for a particu- 
lar trade, changes that trade for another, 
the indenture binding the apprentice 
becomes null and void. 

1372. Ip a Servant, retained for a 
year, happen within the period of his 
service to fall sick, or to be hurt or 
lamed, or otherwise to become of 
infirm body by the act of God, while 
doing his master's busiuess, the master 
cannot put^ such servant away, nor 
abateany part of his wages for such time. 

1373. But this does not inteb^ 

FERE with the RiGHT OF AN Em- 

ploter to determine a contract foi 
services in those cases where terms of 
discharge are specified in the contract 
of hiring. In such cases, inability to 
serve, through sickness or other infir- 
mity, puts an end to right to wages, 
which are in consideration of such 
services. r 

1374. When the Hiring op i 
Superior Servajtt is for a year, if tha. 
servant, prior to thA eipinJtwa <tf the 
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Tear, commits any act by which he may 
be lawftdly discharged, ne camiut claim 
wages for the part of the year which he 
may have served. 

1375. But a Menial Servant mat 
CLAIM up to the date of his dismissal, 
imless his discharge be for embezzle- 
ment or other felonious acts. 

1376. Upon the Death op a Ser- 
vant, his personal representative may 
claim arrears of wages due, unless the 
contract of employment specified and 
req^uired the completion o^ any particu- 
lar period. 

1377. When a Master becomes 
Bankrupt, the court may order thQ 
payment of arrears of wages not ex- 
ceeding three months, and not more 
than £30 ; but a servant or clerk is at 
Hberty to prove upon the bankrupt's 
estate for any amount above that sum. 

1378. Receipts shoued be taxen 
FOR Wages PAID. Where servants have 
been under age, it has been held that 
m^eys advanced for fineries and extra- 
tftgances unbecoming to a servant did 
not constitute payment of wages, and 
the employer has oeen compelled to pay 
•gain. 

1879. Moneys paid to a Marribd 
W<»iAN, though for her own services, 
may bd claimed again by her husband. 

1880. A Master may become 
LIABLE for Medical Attendance upon 
his sick servant if he calls in his own 
medical man, and orders 'him to attend 
to the servant. 

1881. When a Servant is Dis- 
cbarobd for any just cause, he cannot 
daun wages beyond the last pay-day 
under the contract of hiring. 

1882. A General Hiring of ▲ 
Clerk <»r warehouseman is for a year, 
even though the wages be paid by the 
month, unless a month's warning or 
wages be specified in the contract of 
eniploTment. 

18o3. Where a Servant re- 
serves to Himself Special^ Pri- 
vileges, such as particular portions df 
hit time, the hinng becomes special, 
attd otfinot be governed by the terms 
oT general engagements. So, also. 



where a servant stipulates to be ex- 
empted from particular duties that 
usually belong to his situation. 

1384. When a Servant may 
REFUSE to perform any duty required 
from him, his right so to reftise will 
generally be determined by the usages 
prevailing among servants of a simuar 
class. 

1385. A Servant being Seduced 
FROM THE Employment of a master, 
the latter has a right of action against 
the seducer for losses sustained. 

1386. It is an Established 
Maxim in Law, that whoever does 
an act by the hands of another shall 
be deemed to have done it himself. 
And hence, in many matters, masters 
are responsible for the acts of their 
servants. But if a servant does an 
unlawful act, not arising out of the 
discharge of his duties to his master, 
then the employer is not responsible. 

1387. Where a Servant Buys 
Things for an Employer's Use, the 
master is bound to see them paid for ; 
and it is no release for the master t» 
say that he gave the servant money to 
pay for them; nor that he contracted 
with the servant for the latter to 
supply them. 

1388. An Action will not lib 
against an employer for giving an un- 
favourable character of a servant, even 
though it be in writing. Communica- 
tions of t^ nature, in answer to in- 
quiries, are considered pnvileged. Bui 
if it can be proved that an employer 
has given a.falu character fii^om motives 
of malieef then an action for libel will 
lie against him; but the representa- 
tions must be proved to be false as well 
as voluntary. 

1389. Laws of Landlord and 

Tenant. 
1390. Lbasbs. — ^A lease is a con- 
veyance of premises or lands for a 
specified term of years, at a yearly rent, 
with definite conditions as to alterations, 
repairs, payment of rent, forfeiture, &e. 
Being an instrument of much .import- 
ance, it should always be d^'^n by a 
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respectable attorney, who will see that 
allithe conditions, in the interest of the 
lessee, are fulfilled. 
1391. Precaution. — In taking a 
' lease, the tenant's solicitor should care- 
fully examine the coyenants, or if he 
take an underlease, he should ascertain 
the coyenants of the original lease, 
otherwise, when too late, he may find 
himself so restricted in his occupation 
that the premises may be whoUy use- 
less for lus purpose, or he may be in- 
yolyed in perpetual difficulties and 
annoyances ; for instance, he may find 
himself restricted fix>m making altera- 
tions conyenient or necessary for his 
trade ; he may find himself compelled 
to rebuild or pay rent in case of fire ; 
he may find himself subject to forfeiture 
of his lease, or other penalty, if he 
should underlet or assign his interest, 
carry on some particular trade, &c. 

lS92. CoyENANTS. — The coyenants 
on the landlord's part are usually ihe 
granting of legal enjoyment of the pre- 
mises to the lessee ; the saying him 
harmless from all other claimants to 
title; and also for future assurance. 
On the tenant's part, they are usually to 
pay the rent and taxes ; to keep ike pre- 
mises in suitable repair ; and to dehyer 
up possession when tbe term ha^ expired. 

1393. Rent and Taxes. — The 
leasee coyenants to pay the rent and aU 
taxes, except the land and property 
taxes, which may be deducted from the 
rent. 

1394. Assignments. — ^Unless there 
be a coyenant against assignment, a lease 
may be assigned, that is, the whole in- 
terest of the lessee may be oonyeyed to 
another, or it may be underlet; if, 
therefore, it is intended that it should 
not, it is proper to insert a coyenant to 
restrain the lessee from assigning or 
imderletting. Tenants for terms of 
years may assign or undwlet, but 
traiants at wiU cannot. 

1395. Bepaibb. — A tenant who 
coyenants to keep a house in repair is 
not answexable for its natural teny , but 
is bound to keep it wtsA ftad ^iMtertiglit, 
io that it does not de^y liar want of 



coyer. A lessee who coyenants to pay 
rent and keep the premises in repair, is 
liable to pay the rent although the pre- 
mises may be burned down. 

1396. Neglect of Bbpairs bt 
Landlobd. — If a landlord coyenant to 
rq)air, and neglect to do so^ the tenant 
may do it, and withhold so much of the 
rent. But it is adyisable that notice 
thereof should be giyen by the tenant 
to the landlord, in the presence of a 
witness, prior to commencing the re- 
pairs. 

1397. Bight of Landlord to 
BNTB& PsEiasES. — ^A landlord may e&ter 
upon the premises (haying giyen pre- 
yious notice^, although not express^ in 
the lease), lor the purpose of yiewing 
the state of the property. 

1398. Tebuination of Leases — 
A tenant must deliyer up possession at 
the expiration of the term (the lease 
being sufficient notice), or he will con- 
tinue liable to the rent as tenant by 
sufieranoe without any new contract ; 
but if the landlord recognizes such 
tenancy by accepting a payment of rent 
after t&e lease has expired, such accept- 
ance will constitute a tenancy: but pre- 
yious to accepting rent, the landlord 
may bring his ejectment without notice ; 
for, the lease haying expired, the tenant 
is a trespasser. A lease coyenanted to 
be yoid if the rent be not paid upon 
the day appointed, is good, unless the 
landlord make an en^* 

1399. Mabjued Wobcen. — ^Married 
women (unless the power is expressly 
reserydd them by marriage settlement) 
cannot grant leases; but husbands, 
seised in right of their wiyes, may grant 
leases for twenty-one years. If a wife 
is executrix, the husband and wife haye 
the power of leasing, as in the ordinary 
case of husband and wife. Married 
women cannot (except by i^ecial cus- 
tom) take leases ; if husband and wife 
accept a lease, she may, after his death, 
accept or reject it, in the same manner 
as an infimt may, and is not bound by 
ti&a ooTNMoatii, thou§^ she continuea a 
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may not grant a lease for longer than 
one year, unless by custom, or pennis- 
sion of the lord; and the lease of a 
steward oi a manor is not good, unless 
he is duly invested with a power for 
that purpose. 

1401. KoTioBS. — ^Allnotices,of what- 
ever description, relating to tenancies, 
should be in writing, and the person 
serving the said notice should write on 
the back thereof a memorandum of the 
date on which it was served, and should 
keep a copy of the said notice, with a 
similar memorandum attached. 

1402. Yearly Tenancies. — Houses 
are considered as let for the year, and 
the tenants are subject to the laws 
afSdctiug annual tenancies, imless there 
be an agreement in writing to Ihe con- 
trary. 

1403. Jffreewtenifor taking a H<m$« on an 
Annual Tenancy. — Memorandum of an un- 
dertaking, eilCered into this — — day of 

188 , between B. A., of , and 

L. O. , of , as follows :— 

. The said B. A. doth hereby let unto the said 
L. O. a dwelling-house, situate in . in 

the parish of , for the term of one year 

oertain, and so on from year to year, until 
half a year's notice to quit be given by or to 
either party, at the yearly roit oi — — ^— 
pounds, payable quarterly ; the tenanoy to 
oonmence at day next. 

And the said B. A. doth undertake to pay 
the land-tax, the property-tax, and the sewer- 
rate, and to keep the said house in all neces- 
sary repairs, so long as the said L. O. shall 
continue therein. And the said L.O. doth un- 
dertake to take the said house of B. A. for the 
before-mentioned term and rent, and pay all 
taxes, except those on land, or property, and 
the sewer-rate, and the other conditions afore- 
^d. 

Witness our hands, the day and year afore- 
said. B. A. 

Witness, &. C. L. O. 

1404. Patmbnt op Taxes by Land- 
lord. — If the luidlord agree to pay 
all the rates and taxes, then a different 
wording of the agreement should take 
place, as thus : — 

And the said B. A. doth undertake to pay 
«U rates and tazei^of wfastovwiultore or kindy 
•hargeabU on the said house and premises. 



and to keep the said house in all necessary 
repairs, so long as the said L. O. shall con- 
tinne therein. 

1405. Indemnity from Arrears. 
— If the landlord agree to secure the 
incoming tenant from all arrears (and 
the tenant should see to this) due on 
account of rent, rates, and taxes, the 
indemnification should be written on a 
separate paper, and in something like 
the following terms : — 

1406. Indemnification againet Sente, Batet, 
and Taxee in Arrear. — I, B. A., landlord of a 
certain house and premises now about to be 
taken and occupied by L. O., do hereby agree 
to indemnify the said L. O. from the pajrment 
of any rent, taxes, or rates in arrear, prior 
to the date of the day at which his said 
tenancy commences. As witness my hand 
this day of 186 

B. A., 
Landlord of the above 
Witness, G. 0. premises. 

1407. Agreement for taking a Souse for 
Three Feort.— Memorandum of an agreement 
made the day of , 186 , be- 
tween B. A., of , and L. O., of — , 

as follows :— 

The said B. A. doth let unto the said L. O. 
a house (and garden, if any), with i^purte- 
nancee, situated in , in the parish of 

, for three years certain. The rent to 

commence from day next, at and 

under the yearly rent of , payable 

quarterly, the first payment to be at — — 

day next. 

The said L. O. doth agree to take the said 
house (and garden) of the said B. A., for the 
term and rent payable in manner aforesaid; 
and that he will, at the expiration of the term, 
leave the house in as good repair as he found 
it [wear and tear excepted]. Witness our 
hands. B. A. 

Witness, G. 0. L. O. 

1408. Payment of Bent.— 
Rent is usually payable at the regular 
quarter-days, namely, Lady-day, or 
March 26th; Midsummer-day, or 
June 24th; Michaelmas-day, Sep- 
tember 29th ; and Christmas-day, De- 
cember 26th. It is due at mid-day; 
but no proceedings for non-payment, 
where the tenant remains upon th« 
premises, can 1m tfltoi till the DAxt day. 
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Iil7. Form <if a Notice to Q»« from a 
Ttnani to Am Landlord.—SiTt—l hereby gire 

you notice, that on or before the d*y 

of next, I shmll quit and deliTer up 

poetession of the house and prenuaes I now 
h<^ of you, lituate at — , in the pariah 

of — — , in the county of . 

Dated the day of , 186 . 

Witness, G. C. L. O. 

To Mr. B. A. 

1418. Notice from Landlord to Am Tenant. 
—Sir,— I hereby give you notice to quit the 

house and appurtenances, situate No. , 

which you now hold of me, on or before ■ 

next. 

Dated ^,186 . 

(Signed) B. A. (landlord). 
ToMr.L.O. 

1419. Noticb to Quit. — ^An opinion 
is very generally entertained, however, 
that a quarter's warning to ^uit, where 
the house is of fimall rental, is sufficient 



1409. Payment of Kent Impbba- 
TivB. — ^No consideration will waive the 
payment of the rent, should the land- 
&d insist on demanding it. Even 
should the house he hum^ hlown, or 
fall down, the tenant is still liahle for 
rent; and the tenancy can only he 
voidahle hy the proper notice to quit, 
the same as if uie house remained in 
the most perfect condition. 

1410. Demandino Kent. — The 
landlord himself is the person most 
proper to demand rent; he may employ 
another person, but if he docs, he must 
authorize him hy letter, or hy power 
of attorney; or the demand may he 
ohjected to. 

1411. Keceipt for Rent. — ^When 
an agent has heen duly authorized, a 
receipt fix)m him for any subsequent 

■ rent 18 a legal acquittance to the tenant, , , , ^, :. . ui 

notwithstanding the landlord may have noUce ; hut where the rent is payable 
revoked the authority under which the quarterly, or at longer mtervaU, this is 
' a mistake, for unless a special agree- 
ment is made defining the time to he 
given as a warning, six months' notice 
to quit must be given, to expire on the 
same day of the year upon which the 
tenancy commenced. Where the rent 



agent acted, unless the landlord should 
have given tiie tenant notice thereof. 

1412. I^gal Tender. — A tender 
of rent should be in the current coin of 
the kingdom. But a tender of Bank of 
England notes is good, even in cases 
of distress. 

1418. Form <f a Eeetiptfor je«i«.— Received 
of Hr. B. A. the sum of ten pounda ten shil- 
lings, for a quarter s rent due at Ladjxlaj last, 

for the house. No. , street. 

£10 10s. [Stamp] L. O. 

1414. If the receipt he given by an 
agent, it should he signed, G. C., 

Agent for L. O.. landlord of the above 
premises. 

1415. Cabe of Receipts fob Rent. 
<»»Be careftil of your last quarter's 
receipt for rent, for the production of 
that document bars all prior claim. 
Even when arrears have been due on 
former quarters, the receipt, if given 
for the last quarter, precludes the land- 
lord fix)m recovery thereof. 

1416. Notice to auit.—When 
either the landlord or taiant intends to 
terminate a tenancy, the way to proceed 
is hy a notice to quit, which is drawn 
up in the two following ways : — 



is payable weekly or monthly, the notice 
to quit will be good if given for the 
week or month, provided care be taken 
that it expires upon the day of the 
week or month of the beginning of the 
tenancy. 

1490. Form tf UTotiet fnm a Landlord to 
hu Tenant to Quit or Pay aninereaeedBeni. — 
To Mr. B. A.— Sir,— I hereby give you notice 
to deliver up possession, and quit on or before 
•, the Ihere ttato the house or apart- 



ment} and appurtenanctts which you now hold 
of me in [insert the name qf street^ 4'c-l» <^^ 
in default of your compliance therewith, I do 
and will insist on your paying me for the same, 

the [annual or monthly} rent of , bein^ 

an additional rental of — — pounds per annum* 
[over and above ^ present annual rental} 
roit, for such time as you tAuJl detain the 
key and keep possession over the said notice. 
Witaess my hand, this day of 186 • 

Witness, G. C. L. O. 

1421. Refusal to Give up Pos- 
: SESSION. — If a tenant holds over, after 
I receiving a sufficient notice to quit, m 
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writing y he becomes liable to pay double 
tbe yearly value ; if he holds over after 
having himself given even parole notice 
to quit, he is liable to pay double rent. 

1422. Lodgings and Lodgers. 

1423. pRECATjTiCx^s. — Before you 
take unfurnished apartments, satisfy 
yourself that the rent and taxes of the 
house are paid, for the goods of a lodger 
are liable to distress for arrears of these 
at any time while on the premises. 

1424. Broker Entbrino Apart- 
ments. — ^A broker having obtained pos- 
session through the outer door, may 
break open any of the private doors of 
the lodgers, if necessary. 

1425. Rentinq for a Specific 
Term. — If lod^g? are taken for a 
certain and specified time, no notice to 
quit is necessary. If the lodger, how- 
ever, continue after the expiration of 
the term, he becomes a regular lodger, 
unless there is an agreement to the 
contrary. If he owe rent, the house- 
keeper can detain his goods whilst on 
the premises, or distrain, as a landlord 
may distrain the goods of a tenant. 

1426. LoDaERS and Householders 
BOUND BY THB SAME Law. — No dis- 
tinction exists between lodgers and 
other tenants as to the payment of their 
renf^ or the turning them out of pos- 
session; they are also similarly cir- 
cumstanced, with regard to distress for 
rent, as householders. • 

1427. Weekly Tenants. — In case 
of weekly tenants, the rent should be 
paid weekly, for if it is once let to run 
a quarter, and the landlord accept it as 
a quarter, the tenant cannot be forced 
to quit without a quarter's notice. 

1428. Yearly Lodgers. —Lodgings 
by the year should only be taken from 
a person who is either proprietor of the 
house, or holds possession for an unex- 
pired term of years. 

1429. Furnislied Lodgings. — 
Furnished lodgings afe usuall/fet by 
the week, on payment of a fixed sum, 
part of which is considered as rent for 
the apartment, and part for the use of 
the niroiture. In some instances an 



agreement is made for so much per 
week rent, and so much for the use of 
the furniture, and to place all moneys 
received to the account of the furniture, 
until that part of the demand shall be 
satisfied, as the landlord cannot distrain 
for the use of his furniture. 

1430. Lodgers Leaving Apart- 
ments WITHOUT Notice. — Persons rent- 
ing furnished apartments frequently 
absent themselves without apprismg the 
householder, perhaps with the rent in 
arrear. If there is probable reason to 
believe that the lodger has left, on the 
second week of such absence the house- 
holder may send for a police constable, 
and in his presence enter the lodger's 
apartment and take out the latter's 
property, and secure it imtil application 
is made for it. He may then enter 
upon the possession of the apartment ; 
and if, after fourteen days* notice given 
by advertisement mihQ London Gazette, 
the lodger does not pay the arrears of 
rent, the householder may sell the pro- 
perty for the money due, reserving the 
surplus money, and such goods as it 
may not be necessary to seU (if any), 
and keeping them ready for delivery to 
the lodger when he shall demand them. 

1431. Verbal Agreements. — If a 
person make a verbal agreement to 
take lodgings at a future day, and 
decline to fulfil his agreement, the 
housekeeper has no remedy ; but if he 
pay a deposit he partly executes ^ 
agreement, and the housekeeper has a 
remedy against him for not occupying 
the lodgings according to agreement. 

1432. Landlord using Lodger's 
Apartments. — If a landlord enter and 
use apartments while his tenant is in 
legal possession, without his consent, he 
forfeits his right to recover rent. 

1433. Lodgings to Immodest 
WoMEN.-^If lodgings are let to an im- 
modest woman, to enable her to receive 
visitors of the male sex, the landlord 
cannot recover his rent. But if the 
landlord did not know the character 
of the woman when he let the lodgings, 
he may recover, but not if after he 
knew the fact he permitted her to 
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remain as his tenant. If the woman, 
however, merely lodges there, and has 
her visitors elsewhere, her character 
will not affect his claim for rent. ' 

1434. Eent Recoverable. — If a 
lodger quit apartments without notice, 
the landlord can still recover his rent 
hy action, although he has put up a bill 
in the window to let them. 

1435. Removing Goods. — Remov- 
ing goods from furnished lodgings, with 
intent to steal, is a felony : unlawfully 
pledging is a misdemeanour. 

1436. Liability for RENT.—Where 
the lodger has removed, and there are 
no goods whereon to make a levy, the 
rent becomes a debt, and can only be 
xecovered as such in the County Court 
of the district. 

1437. Agreement for Letting a Fumitihed 
Souse or Apartment. — Memorandum of an 
agreement made and entered into this — ~— 

day of , 186 , between B. A., of , 

of the one part, and L. O., of , of the 

other part, as follows -.—That the said B. A. 
agrees to let, and the said L. O. to take, all 
that messuage or tenement (with the gurden 
and appurtenances thereto,) situate at, &c. 
[or \f an apartment be the n^ect qf demise, 
all the entire first AooT,particularlg describing 
ihe other appurtenances'], together with all the 
furniture, fixtures, and other things men- 
tioned and comprised in the schedule here- 
under, written, for the space of months, 

to be computed from the day of , 

at the rent of pounds per quarter, 

pajable quarterly, the first quarterly pay- 
ment to be made on the day of 

next ensuing the date hereof. And it is fur- 
ther agreed, by and between the said parties, 
that each party shall be at liberty to deter- 
mine the said tenancy, on giving to the other 
a quarter's notice ki writing. And t^e said 
L. O. agrees, that in the determination of the 
tenancy, he wiH deliver up the said dwelling- 
house (or the entire first fioor, &c.), together 
with all the fixtures and furniture as aforesaid, 
in as good &. condition as the same now are, 
reasonable wear and tear thereof excepted, 
and shall and will replace any of the crockery 
an d china or other utensils that shall be broken 
or otherwise damaged. In witness, &c. — 
iSere is to follow the Inventory, or List qf 
Articles referred to above.'] 

1438. Remedies to Recover 



Rent. — Distress is the most efficienif 
remedy to recover rent, but care should 
be taken that it be done legally ; if tha 
distress be illegal, the party aggrieved 
has a remedy by action for damages'. 
Excessive distresses are illegal. The 
distrainer ought only to take suJfficient 
to recover the rent due, and costs ; i^ 
however, the articles sell for a greater 
sum than is sufficient to pay these, the 
remainder must be returned to the 
tenant, who can demand a bill of the 
sale, and recover the overplus, if any. 

1439. Distress, Legal and Ille- 
gal. — A distress can be made only for 
rent that is due, and cannot be made 
imtil the day after, nor unless it hajs 
been demanded by the landlord or his 
agent. The outer doof must not be 
broken open for the purpose of distrain- 
ing, nei^er can the distress be made 
between sim-setting and sun-rising, nor 
on Sunday, Good Friday, or Christmas- 
day, nor after the rent has been 
tendered to the landlord- or his agent. 
A second distress can be made, if the 
value of the first is not enough to pay 
the rent and costs. 

1440. Seizure op Goods removed. 
— Groods conveyed off the premises to 
prevent a distress may be sei;zed any- 
where within thirty days after the 
removal, and if force is resorted to by 
the landlord, it must be in the presence 
of a constable; but goods removed 
before the rent is actually due cannot 
be followed, but the rent can be re- 
covered by action as a debt in the 
County Coiui;. The general rule is, 
that nothing can be distrained which 
eannot be returned in the same condi- 
tion as before the distress was made. 

1441. Brokers' and ApPRAiSERfi* 
Duties. — The distraining broker cannot 
be one of the appraisers, nor can he 
value the goods— such a proceeding 
would render the distress illegal, and 
the tenant could obtain damages. The 
persons chosen as appraisers must not 
be interested in the distress; also, i£ 
the person distraining were chosen ontf 
of the appraisers, the distress would be 
illegal. 
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1442. BANiutirpTS* and Insolvents* 
Rent. — In cases of bankruptcy or in- 
solvency, no more than one year's rent 
is obtainable by distress ; if more be due, 
the landlord is only entitled to come in 
with the rest of the creditors for the 
further sum due. 

1443. Illegal Chaboes. — ^Accord- 
ing to 67 Geo. III., cap, 65, no person 
distraining for rent shall take other 
charges l£an those in the above sche- 
dule ; the party charging more can be 
sued for treble the amount unlawfully 
taken. 

1444. Amount op Rent kecovee- 
ABLE. — It is generally supposed that 
not more than four weeks* rent can be 
recovered from weekly tenants, four 
months' rent from montiily tenante, and 

' four quarters' rfent from quarterly or 
annual tenants; this, however, is not 
the , case, for the alteration of the law, 
7th and 8th Vic, cap. 96, sees. 18 and 
67, operates only in cases of bankruptcy 
or insolvency, or where the goods are 
Idready distrained. 

1445. EXFBNSBS : — £ §. cL 
. LeTjing a distress 3 

Man in possession, per dasj, if 
the rent dne be under £20 ... 2 6 

Appraisement, 6d. in the pound on the 
Talue of the goods, if aboTe £20. 

Appraisement, Is. in the pound on the value 
of the goods, if under £20. 

Expenses of advertisiDg, &c. 

Catalogues, sale, and commission. Is. in the 
pound on the produce of the sale. 

1446. Brokers' Charges. — Brokers 
must give copies of the charges in all 
cases. 

1447. Valuation and Sale 6p 
Goods. — The goods, when valued, are 
usually bought by the appraiser at 
his own valuation, and a receipt at 
the bottom of the inventory, witnessed 
by the person who swore them, is a 
sufficient discharge. 

1448. Stamped Agreements. — 
Much uncertainty having existed as to 
the legal nature of the agreements on 
paper between landlords and tenants, 
the following communication to the 



proper authorities, and their reply, will 
be interesting to all concerned : — 

14fi8. *'To the Commissioners of Inland 
Bevenue, Somerset House, London. — Mid* 
dlesbro', Aug. 18th, 1855. — Sirs, — The sea- 
port town of Middlesbro', in the county of 
York, contains about 14,000 inhabitants, and 
many dwelling-houses and shops are let from 
quarter to quarter, and from year to year, 
upon written memorandums of agreement^ 
where the rents are under £20 a year ; and as 
some difference of opinion exists respecting 
the proper stamp duties to be paid on such 
agreements,your opinion is requested, whether 
the common lease stamp for such an agre«- 
ment will be sufficient, or what other stamps 
(if any) will such memorandums require ?•* 
Your most obedient serrant, Wm. Hybbs, 
Solicitor." 

Aiuwer, — "Inland Bevenue Office, Somer- 
set House, London, 27th August, 1855. — Sir, 
—The Board having had before them yotur 
letter of the 18th inst., I am directed, in reply, 
to state that the documents therein referred to 
wiU be chargeable with stamp duty as leases 
whether the tenancy be from quarter to qua^- 
ter, or firom year to year.— I am, sir, your 
obedient servant, Thomas Futolb. — W. 
Myers, Esq." 

1450. Stamped Docx^ments. — In 
all cases where the law requires a stamp, 
whether for an agreement or a receipt, 
do not omit it. As the stamp laws aps 
liable to frequent alterations, it is be§t 
to refer to the tables in the recogniz^ 
almanacs for the year, or to m^e ,ij|- 
quiries at the Stamp offices. .^ 

1451. Debtor and Creditor^ i, 

1452. Bankruptcy. — The difl<- 
tinction formerly existing between ior 
solvents and bankrupts is now abolished. 
All debtOTS, whether traders or net, 
are now subject to the laws of bank- 
ruptcy. 

1458. Ant Debtor, not beino a 
Trader, who may go or remain abroad 
for the purpose of escaping his creditors, 
or shall, with a view of evading tiieir 
just demands, make fraudulent con- 
veyance or other transfer of his pro- 
perty, or any part thereof, may be 
fidjudged a bankrupt. 
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1454* AxT Debtob, being a 
Teadeb, lying in prison for debt for a 
period of fourteen days ; or, not being 
a trader, for two calen iar months, shall, 
by such imprisonment, be deemed to 
hare committed an act of bankruptcy. 

1455. Any Debtor who shall 
File in the Office op the Chief 
BsoiSTRAK, or with the registrar of a 
district coui*t of bankruptcy, a declara- 
tion in writing that he is unable to 
meet his engagements, shall be deemed 
thereby to have ^ committed an act of 
bankruptcy, provided a petition for ad- 
judication in bankruptcy shall be filed 
by or against him, withiin two months 
fit)m the time of such declaration. 

1456. An Execution levied upon 
A Debtor's Goods, by seizure and sale 
thereof, for the satisfaction of any claim 
exceeding fifty pounds, constitutes an 
act of bankruptcy from the date of 
the seizure of such goods. 

1457. If within Fourteen Days 
OP the Sale of such Goods a peti- 

^ tioa for adjudication in bankruptcy 
against the debtor be presented, the 
proceeds of such sale shall be paid to 
the assignee in bankruptcy ; the costs 
of the previous action and execution 
being first paid out of the proceeds of 
the sale. 

1458. Every Judgment Creditor 
^ho shall be entitled to sue or charge 
« debtor in execution, in respect of any 
debt amounting to fifty pounds, exclu- 
aive of costs, ^all be entitled, at the 
end of one week from vhe signing 
of judgment, to sue out against the 
debtor, if a trader, or, not being a trader, 
at the end of one calendar month ; and, 
whether he be in custody or not, to 
iiflue a judgment summons, requiring 
him to appear and be examined re- 
specting his ability to satisfy the debt. 

1459. When the Summons is dis- 
obeyed by the debtor, having been 
duly served, and when the creditor has 
obtained a peremptory order, fixing a 
day for payment, and the debtor does 
not, if a trader, within seven days, 
or a non-trader, within two calendar 
months, after service on him of the 



peremptory order, or within seven dayg 
after title day fixed by the peremptory 
order, pay the money or secure or com- 
pound for it to the satisfaction of the 
creditor, the creditor shall be entitled, 
at the end of the seven days, to issue 
against the debtor a judgment sum- 
mons. 

1460. The Debtor, being thus 
SUMMONED, may be examined on oatfa, 
aad must produce such books and papera 
as may be demanded, touching his pos- 
session or power relating to property 
applicable to the satisfaction of the debt. 
And any debtor refusing to be thos 
sworn and examined maybe committed 
by the court, as in the case of a bank- 
rupt. 

1461. After the Service of such 
Summons, whether the debtor may 
appear or not, there being no lawful 
impediment admitted by the court, the 
debtor may be adjudged a bankrupt, 
without the presentation of a petition 
or other proceeding. The debton shall 
receive notice of such adjudication, 
and may appear to show cause against 
it« Otherwise, at the end of seyen days, 
the adjudication shaU be made absolute, 
and shall be published in the Gazette, 

1462. Every Petition for Adju- 
dication in Bankruptcy must, except 
in cases specified, be filed and prose- 
cuted vritmn the district in which sudi 
debtor shall have resided, or carried on 
business, for the six months immediately 
preceding the time of filing sucn 
petition, or for the longest period during 
such six months. The evcepted casei 
are those in which the court in London 
may order any such petition to be 
prosecuted in any district, with or 
without reference to the district in 
which the debtor may have resided or 
carried on business ; or may transfer the 
further prosecution of any adjudication 
from the court of one district to the 
court of another. 

1463. The Amount op Debt fat 
which any creditor may petition for 
adjudication of bankruptcy against a 
debtor, whether a trader or not, shall be 
as follows: — The debt of a single cre- 
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ditor, or of two or more persont, being 
partners, diall amount to £50 or up- 
wards. The debt of two creditors sh^ 
amount to £70 or upwards. Tlie debt 
of three or more cxediton shall amoimt 
to £100 or upwards. 

1464. Eyebt Pebaox who ims 

OIYEN C&SDIT TO AITT DsBTOB, 1^K>n 

yaluahle consideration, for an/ sum pay- 
able at a certain time, which time sh&l 
not have arrived when such deUor 
committed an act of bankruptcy^, may 
■0 petition or I'oin in p^tioning, 
whether he shall have any aecurity &. 
Boch sum or not. 

1465. The Court kat obdbb Satis- 
faction TO BE MADE to a debtor by thie 
p«titi^mig creditor or creditors, if the 
adjudication shall be proved to have 
been wrongly or maliciously made. 

1466. If a Debtor, impbisonsd 
FOR A Debt, shall, throng poverty, be 
unable to petition the oourt for an adju- 
dication in bankruptoy against himself, 
he may petition m formd pmiperis, upon 
making an affidavit that he has not the 
means of paying the fees and expenses. 

1467. Immediately on Adjudi- 
cation, the official assignee will take 
possession of the bankrupt's estate, and 
retain possession until the appointment 
of a creditors' assignee; but if the 
official assignee, or the court, upon the 
representation of any creditor, shall be 
of opinion that the kee^Ang possession 
of the bankrupt's i»x>peity is not requi- 
fite for the due protection of the creditors, 
auch possession shall not be continued. 

1468. At the First MEETmo of 
Creditors, the majoritv of creditors in 
value may make an aMowance to the 
bankrupt. At such meeting, or at any 

, other, me bankrupt mav suomit a pro- 
posal to compound with or satisfy his 
creditors; and a majority in value of 
the creditors may r^olve to supersede 
further proceedings in bankruptcy. In 
such case, the estate may be wound up 
•8 directed by the majorit]^ of ci^pditars, 
and the bankrupt be entitled to apply 
for his discharge. 

1460. An Abstract of the Bank- 
buft's Statement of Accounts shall 



be printed, and a copy be sent bv post, 
wiuun a week from the filing there<^, 
to each creditor who has proved. 

1470. Officebs on Full Pay, 
Half Pay, salary, or pension, beneficed 
clergymoi, and others, may be allowed 
some portion of their emoluments ; the 
whole being, in the first instance, paid to 
the aasigpoyees for the benefit of creditors. 

1471. Bent and Liabilities pay- 
able by instalments may be proved 
against the bankrupt's estate, propor- 
tionately up to the period of the bank- 
ruptcy, but not up to the stated periods 
of the payment of such rent or instal- 
ments, unless the bankruptcy occurred 
at a corresponding date. 

147d. Classification by Certifi- 
cates is abolished. — In cases where 
the discharge of a bankrupt shall be sus- 
pended, such discharge, when granted, 
shall state the period for which it was 
suspended, and the reasons for such 
suspension; and the same with regard 
to imprisonment. 

1478. If, at the Apflication for 
Discharge, any creditor x>r creditors 
oppose, and charge the bankrupt 
with acts of misdemeanour, the court 
may, with the consent of the bankrupt, 
ai^oint a day for tiring the bankrupt 
on the charge, and a jury may be 
appointed for such trial. But the court 
may order the bankrupt to be indicted 
and tried in one of the courts of criminal 
justice. 

1474. If the Court should be of 
Opinion that the bankrupt has carried 
on tzade by fictitious capital ; or that he 
could not have had, at the time when 
the debts were contracted, any probable 
expectation of being able to pay the same ; 
or that, if a trader, he has, with intent 
to conceal the true state oi his afiairs, 
wilfully omitted to keep proper bool^ of 
account ; or, wheth^ a trader or not, 
that his ins<^v^xcy is attributable to rash 
and hazardous speculation, or unjusti- 
fiable extravagance in living; or that 
he has put any of his creditors to im- 
necessary expense by Mvolous or vexa- 
tioi^ defence to any aption or suit to 
recover any debt due from hira/c— 
h2 
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1475. The Coubt may eithebI 
Befuse an Ordeb of Dischaboe ; may 
tuspend the same from taking effect for 
such time as the court may think fit ; 
or may grant an order of discharge, 
subject to any conditions touching any 
salary, pay, emolimients, profits, wages, 
eaniings, or income which may after- 
wards become due to the bankrupt, and 
touching after-acquired property of the 
bankrupt; or may sentence tne bankrupt 
to be imprisoned for any period of time 
not exceeding one year from the date of 
such sentence. 

1476 . Arrangements with Cre- 
ditors. — Bankruptcies may be super- 
seded or annulled by arrangement 
with creditors. Every deed or instru- 
ment made and enter)^ into between a 
debtor and his creditors, or a trustee on 
their behalf; shall be as yalid and 
binding on all the creditors as if they ' 
were ^uiies to and had duly executed 
the same, provided the fi^wing con- 
ditions be observed: — 

1477. A Majobitt in Number, 
representing tkree-fourths in value, of 
the creditors of such debtor, whose debts 
shall respectively amount to £10 and 
vpwsrds, shall, before or after the exe- 
Cfution thereof by the debtor, in writing 
assent to or approve of such deed or 
instrument. If a trustee or trustees be 
ai^inted by such deed or instrument, 
■ueh trustee or trustees sludl execute the 
same. The execution of such doed or 
instrument by the debtor shau be 
attested by an attorney or solicitor. 

1478. Breach of Promise of 
Harriage. — A verbal offer of marriage 
is sufficient whereon to ground an action 
for breach of promise of marriage. The 
conduct of the suitor, subsequent to the 
breaking off the engagement, would 
weigh with the jury in estimating 
damages An action may be com- 
menced although the gentleman is not 
married. The length of time which 
must elapse before action must be 
reasonable. A lapse of three years, or 
even half that time, without any attempt 
by the gentleman to renew the acquaint- 
ance, would lessen the damages very 



considerably — perhaps do away with 
all chance of success, imless the delay 
could be satisfactorily explained. The 
mode of proceeding is by an action at 
law. For this an attorney must |)e 
retained, who will manage the whole 
affair to its termination. Tbe first pro- 
ceeding (the writ, service thereof, &c.) 
costs from £2 to £5. The next pro- 
ceeding — frt)m a fortnight to a month 
after service of the writ — costs about 
£6 more. The whole costs, to the ver- 
dict of the jury, from £35 to £^, 
besides the expenses of the lady's -w^ 
nesses. If the vefdict be in her favour, 
Uie other side have to pay her costs, 
with the exception of about £10. If 
the venBct be against her, the same 
rule holds good, and she must pay bier 
opponent's costs — ^probably fr^ £S0 
to £70. . >: 

1479. Befobb Legal Pbog£6!S- 
iKGs ABE Commenced, a letter sho^ 
be written to the gentl^nan, by t^e 
father or brother of the lady, requ^i- 
ing him to fulfil his engagement. 7^ 
copy of tMs letter should be kept, juad 
it had better be delivered by some 
person who can prove that he did §0, 
and that the copy is correct : he should 
make a memorandum of any remaila 
or conversation. 

1480. We oivb an Extract or 
TWO from the law authorities: tbey 
will, we have no doubt, be perused by 
our fair readers with great attention* 
and some satisfaction. " \ man wlio 
was paying particular attentions to a 
young girl, was asked b^r the fa^er Of 
the latter, after one of his visits, whit 
his intentions were, and he replied, ^'I 
have pledged my honour to marry the 
^rl in a month after Christmas ; ^d 
it was held that.this declaration to i^e 
father, who had a right to make tKe 
inquiry, and to receive a true snd 
correct answer, taken in connection 
with the visits to the house, and tile 
conduct of the yoimg people towst^s 
each other, was sufficient evidence oTa 
promise of marriage." 

1481. "The Common Law does 
90t altogether discountenance loaf 
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engagements to be married. If parties 
are young, and circumstances exist, 
fihoTving uiat the period during which 
they hsid agreed to remain single was 
not unreasonably long, the contract is 
l>inding upon them; but if they are 
advanced m years, and the marriage is 
appointed to take place at a remote and 
tmreasonably long period of time, the 
contract would be voidable, at the 
option of either of the parties, as being 
in restraint of matrimony. If no time 
}& fixed and agieed upon for the per- 
' foimance of the contract, it is in con- 
templation of law a contract to marry 
within a reasonable period after request. 
1482. "Either op the Parties, 
therefore, after the making of such a 
contract, may call upon the other to 
fiilfil the engagement ; and in case of a 
reifusal, or a neglect so to do on the 
pnit of the latter within a reasonable 
txme after the request made, the party 
00 calling upon me other for a fulfil- 
ment of me engagement may treat the 
%etrothment as at end, and bring an 
action for damages for a breach of the 
engagement. If both parties lie by 
£>r an unreasonable period,* and neither 
renew the contract from time to time 
by their conduct or actions, nor call upon 
one another to carry it into execution, 
tiie engagement will be deemed to be 
abandoned by mutual consent, and the 
parties will be firee to marry whom they 
please." 

\ 14S3. " The Roman Law very pro- 
' perly considered the term of two years 
amply sufficient for the duration of a 
betrothment ; and if a man who had 
'^engaged to marry a girl did not think 
'£tt to celebrate the nuptials within two 
years from the date of the engage- 
ment, the girl was released from the 
contract." 

1484. Deed of Separation 
between a Man and his Wife. 

— This indenture, made the day 

of J in the year of our Lord 

* 1864, between Charles B— •, of , 

of the first part, Anna R— B— (the 
wife of the said Charles B— ) of the 
second part, and Q — R — B — of the 



third part : Whereas the said Charles 
B — and Anna R — , his wife, have, for 
good reasons, determined to live sepa- 
rate and apart from each other, and 
on that consideration the said Charles 
B — hath consented to allow unto the 
said Anna R — B — a clear weekly pay- 
ment or sum of «., for her mamte- 
nance and support during her life, in 
manner hereinafter contained: And 
whereas the said G — R — B— hath 
agreed to become a party to these pre- 
sents, and to enter into the covenant 
hereinafter contained on his part : Now 
this indenture witnesseth, that in pur- 
suance of the said agreement, he, the 
said Charles B — , for himself, his heirs, 
executors, and administrators, doth 
covenant, promise, and agree, to and 
with the said G — B— B— , his execu- 
tors, administrators, and assigns, in 
manner following, that is to say, that 
he, the said Charles B — , shall and will, 
from time to time, and at all times 
hereafter, permit and suffer the said 
Anna R — B — to live separate and 
apart from him, the said Charles B — , 
as if she was sole and unmturied, and 
in such place and places as to her frx)m 
time to time shall seem meet; and 
that he, the said Charles B— , shall not 
nor will molest or disturb Ihe said 
Anna R — B — in her person or manner 
of living, nor shall, at any time or times 
hereafter require, or by any means 
whatever, either by ecclesiastical cen- 
sures, or by taking out citation^ or 
other process, or by commencing or ia- 
stituting any suit whatsoever, seek or 
endeajour to compel any restitution of 
conjugal rights, nor shall not nor will 
commence or prosecute proceedings of 
any description against the said Anna 
R — B — in any ecclesiastical court or 
elsewhere ; nor shall nor will use any 
force, violence, or restraint to the per- 
son of the said Anna R — B — ; nor 
shall nor will, at any time during the 
said separation, sue, or cause to be sued, 
any person or persons whomsoever for 
receiving, harbouring, lodging, protect- 
ing, or entertaining her, the said Anna 
R — B — , but that she, the said Anna 
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E — B — , may in all things live as if 
she were a feme sole and unmarried, 
without the restraint and coercion of 
the said Charles B — , or any person or 
persons by his means, consent, or 
procurement; and also that all the 
clothes, furniture, and other the per- 
sonal estate and e^cts, of what nature 
or kind soever, now belonging, or at 
any time hereafter to belong to, or be 
in the actual possession of her, the said 
Anna R — B — ; and all such sums of 
money and personal estate as she, tiie 
said Anna E — B — , or the said Charles 
B — in her right, shall or may at any 
time or times during the said separation 
acquire or be entitled to at law or in 
equity, by purchase, gift, will, intestacy, 
or otherwise, shall be the sole and sepa- 
rate property of the said Anna E — B— , 
to manage, order, sell, dispose of, and 
use the same in such maimer, to all in- 
tents anti purposes, as if she were a 
feme sole and unmarried : And fiirther, 
that he, the said Charles B — , his 
executors or adi];iinistrators, or some 
or one of them, shall and will well 
and truly pay, or cause to be paid, 
imto the said G — R — B, his executors, 
administrators, or assigns, a dear 
weekly payment or sum of «., on 
Monday in each and every week during 
the life of the said Anna R— B— , but 
in trust for her, the said Anna E — B — , 
for her separate maintenance and sup- 
port : And the said Gr — E — B — , for 
himself, his heirs, executors, and ad- 
ministrators, doth hereby covenant 
and agree to and with Hie said Charles 
B — , his executors, administrators, and 
assigns, that she, the said Anna E — B — , 
shall not nor will not, at any time or 
times hereafter, in anywise molest or 
disturb him the said Charles B — , or 
apply for any restitution of conjugal 
rights, or for alimdhy^ or for any fur- 
ther or other allowance or separate 
maintenance than the said weekly sum 
of s. ; and that he, the said G — E — 
B — , his heirs, executors, or administra- 
tors, shall and will, &om time to time, 
at all times hereafter, save, defend, and 
keep harml^^ss and indemnify the said 



Charles B — , his heirs, executors, anel 
administriEitors, and his and their lands 
and tenements, goods and chattels, o^ 
&om, and against all and all mann^ 
of action and actions, suit and' suita^ 
and aU other proceedings whatsoever 
;which shall or may at any time here- 
after be brought, comm^iced, or pro- 
secuted against him Hie said Chfu-let 
B — , his heirs, executors, or administra- 
tors, or any ck th^n, and also oi, ftx>m, 
and against all and every sum and sums 
oi money, costs, damages, and expenses 
which he, the said Charles B-—, his 
executors, administrators, and astagnH, 
shall or may be obliged to pay, or shall 
or may sufiSsr, sustain, or be put unto, 
for, or by reascm, or on account of any 
debt or debts which shall, at an^ tiBie 
hereafter, during such separation as 
a£cH?esaid, be contracted by the said 
Anna E — B — f or by reason, or meaos^ 
or on accoimt of any act, matter, cause^ 
or thing whatsoev^ resting thereto. 
In witness whereof the said parties te 
these presents have hereunto set their 
hands and seals, ike day and year first 
above written. 

1485. Divorce and other Ma- 
trimonial Causes.— The pow«:ft of 
the Ecclesiastical Court, so &r as di- 
vorce is concerned, are abolished, and a 
new court, entitled the Court of Probate 
and Bivorce, instituted. 

1486. By Divorce iimentA a tkor^ 
is meant a separation only; it doe| 
not sever the matrimoniid tie, so as to 
permit the parties to contract anodier 
marriage. These are nowGAHedjudmal 
separations. 

1487. Bt Suits of Jaoitate^t pf 
Marriage is meant suits which ai9 
brought -^en a pearaon malidously and 
falsely asserts t^at he or she is alreSf^ 
married to another, whereby a belief ia 
their marriage is spread alnbad, to the^ 
injury of the complaining party. 

1488. Sy Absolute Ditorge is 
meant a dissolution of the marriage, bf 
which the parties are set absolutely £ree 
from all marital engagements, and 
capable of subsequent marriage. la 
these cases a decree nisi is first ob 
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iT^h is made absolute after the lapse of 
ft certain time, imless the decree shoidd 
be set aside by subsequent appeal. 

1489. The Grounds of Divorce 
are very various, and in most cases fit 
only for confidential communication to 
a sdicitor. In all cases a highly re- 
spectable professional adviser should be 
employed. 

1490. A Sentence op Judicial 
Separation may be obtained either by 
the husband or uie wife, on the ground 
of desertion without cause for two 
years or upwards. To constitute wilful 
desertion on the part of the husband, 
his absence must be against the will of 
Ms wife, and she must not have been 
a consenting party to it. 

1491. Persons cannot be legally 
nn>ARATED upon the mere disinclination 
ctf OTie or both to live together. The 
disinclination must be proved upon 
reasons that the law recognizes; and 
the cou^ must see that those reasons 
aetually exist. 

149d. The Amount op Costs op 
A Judicial Separation or a divorce 
varies from £25 to £500 or more, accord- 
ing to the ciiTiumstances of the suit, 
and the litigation that may ensue. But 
a person being a pauper may obtain 
fehef from the court by stiing mformd 
pmqferis. Any such pers(m must lay 
a ease before counsel, and obtain an 
ifptmoD. from such counsel that he or 
Ae has reasonable grounds for appealing 
lo the court for relief. The opinion of 
fte counsel must then be laid before the 
judge ordinary, and leave be obtained to 
proceed with the suit. 

1493. Magisterial Order for 
Protection of Wife's Property. 
•^When a wife is able to prove tiiat her 
hmsband has deserted her without cause 
■Bd against her will, she may obtain 
^m the Matrimonial Court, or from 
the judge ordinary, an order to protect 
her agamst his creditors, and against 
any person claiming under him, by way 
df purchase or otherwise, any property 
ihe may acquire Uy, her own lawful 
industry, or may become possessed of 
iftcr such desertion. 



1494. The Order may in any case 

BE obtained from the court, and when 
the wife lives in London, from a police 
magistrate; or where she lives in the 
coimtry, from two magistrates sitting 
in petty sessions. 

1495. The Order does not pre- 
vent THE Husband returning to his 
Wipe, but only prevents his taking her 
earnings while the desertion continues. 
WMle the husband and wife live together 
he is entitled (unless it be otherwise 
provided in the settlement^ to all her 
earnings ; and in general, if what she 
earns is paid to her without his autho- 
iTfcy, he can enforce a fresh payment to 
himself. When he has deserted her, 
this right will still continue, unless she 
either obtains a judicial separation or 
this Drotection order. 

1496. The Order, when OBTAINED, 
puts the wife in the same position with 
regard to ownership of property and the 
right to sue and be sued upon con- 
tracts (that is, all bargains and business 
transactions), as if she had obtained the 
decree of judicial separation, placing 
her, in fact, in the situation of a single 
woman. 

1497. Ip, apter this Order is 
HADE, the husband, or any creditor of 
his, or person claiming through him by 
purchase or otherwise, should seize or 
continue to hold any property of the 
wife, after notice of such order, the 
wife may brine an action against her 
husband or such other person, and it) ay 
recover the property itself, and double 
its value in money. 

149d. To Search for "Wills.—- 
If you wish to examine a will, your 
best course is to go to "The Wills 
Office,** in Doctors' Commons, St. Paul's 
Churchyard; have on a slip of paper 
the name of the testator— this, on 
entming, give to a clerk whom you 
wiU see at a desk on the right. At the 
same time pay a shilling, and you will 
then be entitied to search all the heavy 
Index volumes for the testator's name. 
The name found, the clerk will hand 
over the will for perusal, and there is 
no di<&5ulty whatever, provided you 
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know about the year of the testator's 
death. The Indexes are all arranged 
and numbered according to their years. 
Not only the names of those who left 
wills are given, hut also of those intes- 
tates to whose effects letters of admi- 
nistration have been granted. There is 
no charge beyond the shilling paid for 
entering. If you require a copy of the 
will, the clerk will calcidate the expense, 
and you can have the copy in a few 
days. No questions whatever are asked 
— ^nor does the len^h of the will, or 
the time occupied in reading it, make 
any difference in the charge. Beyond 
the flhilling paid on entering, there is 
no other demand whatever, unless for 
copying the whole, or a portion of the 
will. It may be as well to state that 
there are many wills which are not 
lodged in Doctors* Commons. Some 
are proved in the courts of the several 
bishops — Gloucester, York, Chester, for 
instance ; and there they remain. The 
wills of all who resided in London or 
the neighbourhood, or who were pos- 
sessed of money in the funds, are proved 
in Doctors' Commons ; the wills of the 
wealthier classes are mostly proved 
there. In thw- country, and with small 
properties, the executors usually resort 
to me bishop of the diocese. Most of the 
wills, for instance, of shopkeepers, &c., 
who reside in Manchester, are proved 
in Chester. The same rules are observed 
in the country as in London, with 
regard to examination, &c. The fee — 
one shilling — ^is the same in all. Having 
ascertained that the deceased left a will, 
and that it has been proved, the next 
inquiry is, " Where was it proved?** 
The above explanation and remarks 
apply also to the administrations granted 
of the effects of those who died without 
wills. 

1499. Making a Will. — The 
personal property of any person deceased, 
left undisposed of by deed or will, is 
divisible among his widow, should he 
leave one, and ms next of kin, ia the fol- 
lowing order: — i. Children, grandchild- 
ren, great-grandchildren, &c. The next 
inheritors, in the absence of these, are, 



— u. Father; — ^if none, mother, and bro- 
thers and sisters, and llieir children (but 
not their grandchildren) ; iii. His grand- 
fathers and grandmothers ; — if none, iv. 
His uncles and aunts ; — if none, v. His 
cousins, and great-nephews and niecea. ^ 

1500. If the Deceased leave a 
Widow, but no child or children, one 
half of his personal estate will fall to 
his widow, and the other half wiU *?® 
divisible among the next of kin. The 
father of an intestate without diildreri 
is entitled to one half of his estate^ if 
he leave a widow, and to the whole if 
he leave no widow. When the nearest 
of kin are the mother and the brothers 
and sisters, the personal estate is divi-. 
sible in equal portions, one of which will 
belong to the mother, and one to each 
of the brothers ^nd sisters ; and if there 
be children of a deceasedbrother or sister, 
an equal portion is divisible among eaeti 
family of children. 

1501. Wills, to be Valid, can 
only be made by persons at or above 
the age of twenty-one, and in a sound 
state of mind at the time of making the 
last will and testament; not attainted 
of treason; nor a felon; nor an outlaw. 
A female must be unmarried, unless the 
will is made by the consent of her hus- 
band, which consent must be expressed 
by some other deed or will, especiallT 
executed in her favour by her husban^. 

1502. No Will is Valid unless 
IT 18 m Wbiting, signed at the foot qr 
end thereof by the testator, or by some 
other person in his presence and by J^ 
direction. And sucji signature must m 
made or acknowledged by the testaUo^ 
in the presence of two or 'more witr 
nesses, all of whom must be present i^ 
the same time, and such witnesses mus| 
attest and subscribe the will in th^ 
presence and with the knowledge of tba 
testator. 

1503. A Will ob Codicil astcB 
MADE eaimot be altered or revolos^ 
unless through a similar formal procesi 
to that imder which it was made ; or t^ 
some other writing declaring an inteib 
tion to revoke the same, and czecotsd 
in the manner in which an angina) ^^ 
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is reiiuired to be executed ; or by the 
burning, tearing, or otherwise destroy- 
ing the same by the testator, or by some 
person in his presence and by his direc- 
tion, with the intention of reyoking the 
same. 

1504. No "Will or Codicil, or 
any part of either, that has once been 
revoked by any or all of these acts, can 
be rerived again, unless it be executed 
in the manner that a fresh will or codicil 
is required to be. 

1505. Alterations in Wills or 
Codicils reqiiire the signature of the 
testator and of two witnesses to be made 
upon the margin, or u^n some other 
part of the will, opposite or near to 
the alteration. 

1506. Every Will is revoked 
by the subsequent marriage of the tes- 
tator or testatrix, except a will made in 
the exercise of a power of appointment, 
when the property appointed thereby 
would not, in default of appointment, 
pass to the heir, executor, or adminis- 
trator, or next of kin of the testator or 
testatrix. 

1507. There being no Stamp 
Duty, or tax, on a will itself, it should 
be written on plain parchment or paper. 
Nor is it necessary, though always 
advisable where means are sufficient, 
to employ a professional adviser to draw 
up and complete the execution of a 
wilL 

1508. If it be intended to give 
A Legacy to an illegitimate child, the 
testator must not class him with the 
lawful children, or designate him simply 
as the child of his reputed parent 
whether father or mother, but must de- 
scribe the child by name as the reputed 

child of or , so as to leave no 

doubt of identity. 

1509. Wearing Apparel, Jewels, 
ftc., belonging to a wife are considered 
in law her " paraphernalia ;" and 
though liable for the husband's debts 
while living, cannot be willed away 
from her by her husband, imless he 
wiUs to her other things in lieu thereof, 
CQ^ressing such intention and desire in 
tba will. The wife may then make her 



choice whether f he will accept the sub- 
stituted gift, or remain possessed of 
what the law declares her entitled to. 

1510. Where Property is Con- 
siderable, and of different kinds,— or 
even where inconsiderable, if of different 
kinds, and to be disposed of to married or 
other persons, or for the benefit of child- 
ren, for charities, or trusts of any descrip- 
tion, it is absolutely necessary and pro- 
per that a qualified legal adviser should 
superintend the execution of the wilL 

1511. When a Person has re- 
solved UPON Making a Will, he 
should select from amonc his friends 
persons of trust to become his executors, 
and should obtain their consent to act. 
And it is advisable that a duplicate 
copy of the will should be entrusted to 
the executor or executors. Or he should 
otherwise deposit a copy of his will, or 
the original will, in the oflSce provided 
by the Probate Court for the safe 
custody of wills. 

1512. The following is a simple 
Form op Will : — This is the last will 
and testament of J — B — , of No. 3, 
King's Eoad, Chelsea. I hereby give, 
devise, and bequeath to my wife Mary 
B— , her heirs, executors, and adminis- 
trators, for her and their own use and 
benefit, absolutely and for ever, all my 
estate and effects, both real and personal, 
whatsoever and wheresoever, and of 
what nature and quality soever ; and I 
hereby appoint her, the said Mary B — , 
sole executrix of this my wilL Im 
witness whereof I have hereunto set my 
hand this twentieth day of January, 
one thousand eight hundred and sixty- 
four. John B — . 

Signed by the said John B — in the 
presence of us, present at the^ same 
time, who, in his presence, and in the 
presence of each other, attest and sub- 
scribe our names as witnesses hereto. 

John Williams, 15, Oxford Street, 
Westminster. 

Henry Jones, 19, Regent Street, 
Westminster. 

1513. Other Forms of Wills give 
particular legacies to adults, or to 
mfants, with direction for application 
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of interest during minority ; to infants, 
to be paid at twenty-one without in- 
terest,*^ specific legacies of government 
stock; general legacies of ditto; spe- 
cific legacies of leasehold property or 
household property; immediate or de- 
ferred annuities; to daughters or sons 
for life, and after them their children ; 
legacies with directions for the appUca- 
tion of the. money; bequests to wife, 
with conditions as to future marriage ; 
define the powers of trustees, provide 
for and direct the payment of debts, &c. 
All these more complicated forms of 
wills require the superintendence of a 
professional adviser. 

1514. Preserving Fniit. — The 
grand secret of preserving is to deprive 
me finiit of its water of vegetation in 
the shortest time possible ; for which 
purpose the finiit ought to be gathered 
just at the point of proper maturity. 
An ingenious French writer considers 
finiit of all kinds as having four distinct 
periods of maturity — the maturity of 
vegetation, of honeyfication, of expec- 
tation, and of coction. 

1515. The First Period he con- 
siders to be that when, having gone 
through the vegetable processes up to 
the ripening, it Mpears ready to drop 
spontaneously. This, however, is a 
period which arrives sooner in the warm 
climate of France than in the colder 
orchards of England; but its absolute 
presence may be ascertained by the 
general filling out of the rind, by the 
bloom, by the smell, and by the facility 
with which it may be plucked from, the 
branch. But even in France, as gene- 
rally practised in England, this period 
may be hastened, either by cutting cir- 
cularly through the outer rind at the 
foot of the branch, so as to prevent the 
return of the sap, or by bending the 
branch to a horizontal position on an 
espalier, which answers the same pur- 
pose. 

1516. The Second Period, or that 
of Honeyfication, consists in the ripeness 
and flavour which finiits of all kinds 
acquire if plucked a few days before 
arriving at their first maturity, and 



preserved undet a proper degree ol 
temperature. Apples may acquire or 
arrive at this second degree of maturity 
upon the tree, but it too often happens 
that the flavour of the finiit is thus lost, 
for finiit over ripe is always found to 
have parted with a portion of its flavour. 

1517. The Third Stage, or of Ex- 
pectation, as the theorist quaintly terms 
it, is that which is acquired by pulpy 
finiits, which, though simciently ripe to 
drop off the tree, are even then hard and 
sour. This is the case with several ^ 
kinds both of apples and pears, not to 
mention other fruits, which always im- 
prove after keeping in the confectionery, 
— ^but with respect to the medlar and 
the quince, this maturity of expectation 
is absolut^ necessary. 

1^18. The Fourth Degree of ma- 
turity, or of Coction, is completely arti- 
ficial, and is nothing more nor less than 
the change produced upon finiit by the 
aid of ciJinary heat. 

1519. Maturity of Vegetation. 
— ^We have already pointed out the first 
object^ necessaij in the preservation of 
fiTiit, its maturity of vegetation, and we 
may apply the same principle to flowers 
or leaves which may be galiered for use. 

1520. The Flowers ought to be 
gathered a day or two before the petals 
are ready to drop off spontaneously 
on the setting of the fi^t: and the 
leaves must be plucked before the season 
has begun to rob them of their vegetable 
juices. The degree of heat necessary 
for the purpose of drying must next oe 
considered, as it dmers considerably 
with respect to different substances. 

1521. Flowers or Aromatic 
Plants require the .smallest increase 
of heat beyond the temperature of the 
season, provided that season be genial : 
something more for rinds or roots, and 
a greats heat for finiits ; but this heat 
must not be carried to excess. 

1522. Philosophic Confectioners 
may avail themselves of the thermo- 
meter; but practice forms the best 
guide in this case, and therefore we 
diaU say, without speaking of degrees - 
of Fahrenheit or Eeaumur, that if the 
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TOcessary heat for flowers is one, that 
for rinds and roots must be one and a 
quarter, that for firuits one and three 
charters, or nearly double of what one 
mtij be above the freezing point. 

1523. Hints about Makings 
Preserves.— It is not generally known 
iSiat boiling fruit a long time, and 
ikimming it welly tvithout sugar, and 
4^thout a eowr to the preserving-pan, 
is a very economical and excellent way 
— economical, because the bulk of the 
scum rises from the/r«tY, and not from 
the sugar; but the latter should be good. 
Boiling it without a cover allows the 
evaporation of all the watery particles 
flierefrom, andrendersthe preserves firm 
and well flavoured. The proportions are, 
tiiree quarters of a pound of sugar to a 
pound of fruit. Jam made in this way 
of currants, strawberries, raspberries, 
or gooseberries, is excellent. The sugar 
should be added after the skimming is 
completed. 

1524. To make a Syrup.— 
Dissolve one pound of sugar in about 
a ^ of water, boil for a few minutes, 
sikimming it till quite clear. To every 
two pounds of sugar add the white of 
one eggwell beaten. Boil very quickly, 
aiid skim carefully while boiling. In 
the season for "preserves" our readers 
may be glad of me above instructions, 
which have been adopted with great 
success. 

1525. Covering: for Preserves. 
— ^White paper cut to a suitable size, 
dq)ped in brandy, and put over the 
preserves when cold, and then a double 
paper tied over the top. AH preserves 
should stand a night before they are 
covered. Instead of brandy, the white 
of eg^s may be used to glaze the paper 
covering, and the paper may be pasted 
round the edge of me pot instead of tied 
— it will exclude the air better. 

1526. To Bottle Fruits.— Bum 
a match in a bottle to exhaust all air, 
then place in the fruit to be preserved, 
quite diy, and without blemish ; sprinkle 
sugar between each layer, put in the 
bung, and tie bladder over, setting the 
bottles, bung downwards, in a large 



stewpan of cold water, with hay be* 
tween to prevent breaking. When the 
skin is just cracking, take them out. 
All preserves require exclusion from the 
air. Place a piece of paper dipped in 
sweet oil over the top of the fruit ; pre- 
pare thin paper, immersed in gum- 
water, and while wet, press it over 
and around the top of the jar ; as 
it dries, it will become quite firm and 
tight. 

1527. Apples for keeping should 
be laid out on a dry floor ror three 
weeks. They may then be packed 
away in layers, wiA dry straw between 
them. Each apple should be rubbed 
with a dry cloth as it is put away. 
They should be kept in a cool place, 
but should be sufficiently covered with 
straw to protect them from fix)8t. 
They should be plucked on a dry day. 

1528. Dried Apples are pro- 
duced by taking fine apples of good 
quality, and placing them in a very 
dow oven for several hours. Take 
them out occasionally, rub and press 
them flat. Continue until they are 
done. If they look dry, rub over them 
a little clarified sugar. 

1529. Preserved Bhubafb. — 
Peel one poimd of the finest rhubarb, 
and cut it into pieces of two inches in 
length ; add three quarters of a pound 
of white sugar, and the rind and juice 
of one lemon — ^the rind to be cut into 
narrow strips. Put all into a preserving 
kettle, and simmer gently until the 
rhubarb is quite soft; take it out care- 
fully with a silver spoon, and put it into 
jars; then boil the syrup a sufficient 
time to make it keep well, — sayone 
hour, — and pour it over the fruit. When 
cold, put a paper soaked in brandy oVer 
it, and tie me jars down with a bladder 
to exclude the air. This is a very good 
receipt, and should be taken advantage 
of in the spring. 

1580. Dry Apricots. —Gather 
before ripe, scwd in a jar put into boil- 
ing water, pare and stone them ; put into 
a syrup of half their weight of sugar, 
in the i)roportion of hsdf a pint of 
water to two pounds 'of sugar; scald* 
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and then boil until they are clear, i 
Stand for two days in the syrup, then I 
put into a thin cand^, and scald them 
in it. Keep two days longer in the 
caiudy, heating them each day, and then 
lay m m on glasses to dry. 

1581. Preserved Peaches. — 
"Wipe and pick the fruit, and have ready 
a quarter of the weight of fine sugar in 
powder. Put the fruit into an ice-pot 
that diuts very close ; throw the su^ 
over it, and lien ©over the fruit with 
brandy. Between the top and cover of 
the pot put a double piece of grey 
paper. Set the pot in a saucepan 
of water till the brandy is as hot as 
you can bear to put your finger into, 
but do not let it boil. Put tiie fruit 
into a jar, and pour on the brandy. 
Cover in same manner as preserves. 

1532. Brandy Peaches.— Drop 
them into a weak boiling lye, imtU 
the skin can be wiped off. Make a 
thin syrup to cover them, boil until 
they are soft to the finger-nail ; make 
a rich syrup, and add, after they come 
from the fire, and while hot, the same 
quantity of brandy as syrup. The fruit 
must be covered. 

1538. Preserved Plums.— Cut 
your plums in half (they must not be 
quite ripe), and take out the stones. 
Weigh uie plums, and allow a pound of 
loaf sugar to a pound of fruit. Crack 
the stones, take out the kernels, and 
break them in pieces. Boil the plums 
and kernels verjr slowly iot about 
fifteen minutes, in as little water as 
possible. Then spread them on a large 
dish to cool, and strahi the liquor. 
Next day add your syrup, and boil for 
fifteen minutes. Put into jars, pour 
the juice over when warm, and tie 
them up, when cold, with brandy paper. 
— Plums for common use are very good 
done in treacle. Put your plums into 
an earthen vessel that holds a gallon, 
having first slit each plum with a knife. 
To three quarts of plums put a pint of 
treacle. Cover them over, and set 
them on hot coals in the chimney 
comer. Let them stew for twelve 
hours or more^ occasumally stirring, 



and next day put them up in jart 
Done in this manner, they .will iaef 
till the next spring. 

1584. To Preserve LemcnWy 
Whole, for Dessert. — Take six 
fine, fresh, well-shaped lemons, cut • 
hole just round the stalk, and with « 
marrow-spoon scoop out the pips, and 
press out ihe juice, but leave the pul^ m 
the lemons. Put them into a bowl witii 
two or three quarts of spring water, to 
steep out the bitterness. Leave tl^m 
three days, changing the water each 
day; or only two days if you ynak 
them to be very bitter. Strain ihtb 
juice as soon as squeezed out, boil it 
with one pound of loaf sugar (setting 
the jar into which it was stramed in 
a pan of boiling water fifteen or twentr 
minutes); tie it up, quite hoty wim 
bladder, and set by till wanted. Taste 
the water the lemons are lying in at the 
end of the third day; if not bitter^ Hft 
the lemons out into a china-lined pra, 
pour the water through a strainer upon 
them, boil gently one or two hours; 
set by in the pan. Boil again next day, 
until so tender that the head of a large 
needle will easily pierce the rind. Pit 
in one pound of loaf sugar, make it iust 
boil, and leave to cool. Next day ooil 
the S3rrup, and pour it on the lemons; 
add one pound of sugar, and hot water 
to supply what was boiled away. lift 
out the lemons, and boil the syrup and 
pour on them again every day for « 
fortnight, then every three or fourdigai» 
adding gradually three pounds of sugar. 
When the lemons look clear and bri^bt, 
boil the syrup pretty haid, add the 
lemon juice which had been set by, jutt 
boil, skim : put the lemons into jan, 
pour the S3nrup upon them, and tSd «p 
the jars instantlj/ with bladder. 

1585. Preserved Ginffer. -^ 
Scald the young roots till they Deoond 
tender, peel them, and place in c^ 
water, i^^uently changing the water : 
then put mto a thin syrup, and, in a 
few days, put into jars, and poor a 
rich syrup over them. 

1586. To Preserve Egg8.-^Ii , 
has been long known to honsewiTM, 
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tiuEt the great secret of preserving eggs 
ficesh is to place the small end down- 
-wards, and keep it in that position — 
p^hsr requisites not being neglected, 
'inch as to have the eggs perfectly fresh 
when deposited for keeping, not allow- 
gng them to become wet, keeping them 
bool in warm weather, and avoiding 
fi»ezing in winter. Tako an inch board 
ef convenient size, say a foot wide, and 
two and a half feet long, and bore it 
&U. of holes, each about an inch and a 
half in diameter ; a board of this size 
jQuy have five dozen holes bored in it, 
ior as many eggs. Then nail strips of 
tiiin board two inches wide roimd the 
fdges, to serve as a ledge. Boards such 
as this may now be made to constitute 
^ shelves of a cupboard in a cool cel- 
fiir. The only precaution necessarv is 
4d place the eggs as fast as they are laid 
in these holes, with the small end down- 
%ftrds, and they will keep for months 
perfectly fresh. The great advantage 
of this plan is the perfect ease with 
whi<^ the fresh eggs are packed away, 
and again obtained when wanted. A 
ciorpenter would make such a board for 
a trifling charge. 

1537. AxoTHEB Mbthod of Pbe- 

SBBViNo Egos. — ^The several modes 

.ieo(»nmended for preserving eggs any 

^length of tune are not always suc- 

cet^M. The egg, to be preserved 

>«rell, should be kept at a temp^- 

^ture so low that the air and fluids 

within its shell shall not be brought 

into a decomposing condition; and, 

at the same time, the air outside of 

eiis shell should be excluded, in order 

"to prevent its action in^ any^ way 

.vpQn the egg. The following mixtui^ 

Itras patented several years ago by Mr. 

Jayne, of Sheffield. He alleged that 

by means of it he could keep e^gs 

*two years. A part of his composition 

'i» often made use of — perhaps the 

wiiole of it would be better. Put into 

-a- tub or vessel one bushel of quick- 

^lime, two pounds of salt, half a pound 

of cream of tartar, and mix the same 

^toMther, with as much water as will 

tvloce Ihe composition, or mixture, to 



that consistence that it "vnll cause an 
egg put into it to swim with its top 
just above the liquid ; then place the 
eggs therein. 

1538. Egg[8 may be Preserved 
by applying with a brush a solution of 
gum arabic to the shells, and after- 
wards packing them in dry charcoal 
dust. 

1539. Bad Butter may be in^ 
proved greatly by dissolving it in 
thorougUy hot water ; let it cool, then 
ddm it of^ and chum again, adding a 
little good salt and sugar. A small 
portion can be tried and approved be- 
fore doing a larger quantity. The water 
should be merely hot enough to melt 
the butter, or it will become oily. 

1540. Bancid Butter. — This 
may be restored by melting it in a water 
bath, with some coarsely powdered 
animal charcoal (which has been 
thoroughly sifted from d\ist), and 
strained through flannel. 

1541. Salt Butter may be fresh- 
ened by churning it with new milk, 
in the proportion of a pound of butter 
to a quart of milk. Treat the butter 
in all respects in churning as fresh. 
Cheap earthenware chums K>r domestic 
use may be had at any hardware 
shop. 

1542. To Preserve Milk.— Pro- 
vide bottles, which must be perfectly 
clean, sweet, and dry; draw the milk 
from the cow into the bottles, and as 
they are filled, immediately cork them 
well up, and fksten the corks with ]»ok- 
threadorwire. Then spread a little straw 
at the bottom pi a boiler, on which 
place the bottles, with straw between 
them, until the boiler 'contains a sul^ 
ficient quantity. Fill it up with cold 
water ; neat the water, and as soon as 
it begins to boil, draw the fire, and let 
the whole gradually cool. When quite 
cold, take out the bottles and pack 
them in sawdust, in hampers, and stow 
them in the coolest part of the house. 
Milk preserved in this manner,, and 
allowed to remain even eighteen months 
in bottles, will be as sweet as when 
first milked from the cow. 
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1548. Meat may be kept several 
days in the height of stimmer, sweet 
and good, by lightly covering it with 
bran, and hanging it in some high or 
windy room, or in a passage where 
there is a current of air, 

1544. Hams, Tongues, &c., 
Glazing for. — Boil a shin of beef 
twelve hours in eight or ten quarts of 
water; draw the gravy from a knuckle 
of veal in the same manner ; put the 
same herbs and spices as if for soup, and 
add the whole to the shin of beef. It 
must be boiled till reduced to a quart. 
It win keep good for a year ; and when 
wanted for use, warm a little, and 
spread over the ham, tongue, ftc., with 
a feather. 

1545. Caring of Hams and 
Bacon. — It is simply to use the same 
^antity of common soda as saltpetre — 
one ounce and a half of each to the 
Iburteen pounds of ham or bacon, using 
the usual quantity of salt. The soda 
prevents that hardness in the lean of 
the bacon which is so often found, and 
keeps it ^uite meUow all through, 
besides being a preventative of rust 
^Ous receipt has been very extensively 
tried amongst my acquaintance for the 
last fifteen years, and itwariabip ap- 
proved. 

1546. Method of Preserving 
Mackarel. — Maekarel are at cer- 
tain times exceedingly plentiful, 
especially to those who Hve near 
the coast. They may be preserved so 
ss H make an excellent and well- 
flavoured dish, weeks or months after 
the season is past, by <^e following 
means. Having chosen fine fish, cleansed 
them perfectly, and either boiled them 
or lightiy fried them in oil, the fidi 
should be divided, and the bones, 
heads, and skins being removed, they 
should then be well rubbed over 
with the following seasoning: — For 
every dozen good-sized fish use tiiree 
tablespoonfuls of salt (heaped), one 
oimce and a half of common black 
p^per, six or eight cloves, and a 
Httle mace, finely powdered, and as 
much nutmeg, gn^ed, m the cfembo^ 



chooses to afford, — not, however, ex- 
ceeding one nutmeg. Let the whole 
surface be well covered with the sea- 
soning; then lay the fish in layers 
packed into a stone jar (not a glazed 
one) ; cover the whole with good vine- 
gar, and if they be intended to be long 
kept, pour salad oil or melted oil over 
the top. Caution. — The glazing on 
earthen jars is made from lead or 
arsenic, »om which vinegar draws forth 
poison. 

1547. Preserving Potatoes. — 
The preservation of potatoes by dipping 
them in boiling water is a valuable 
and useful discovery. Large quantities 
may be exired at once, by putting them 
into a basket as large as the vessel con- 
taining the boiling water will admit, 
and then just dipping them a minute ot 
two, at the utmost. The germ, whidi ^ 
is so near the skin, is thus destroyed 
without injury to the potato. In this 

way several tons might be cured in 
a few hours. They should be then 
dried in a warm oven, and laid up in 
sacks, secure from the frost, in a dry 
place. 

1548. To Preserve Cucumbers. 
— Take large and fresh-gathered cucum- 
bers ; split them down and take out all 
the seeds, lay them in salt and water, 
sufficientiy strong to bear an egg, for 
three days; set them on a fire wil£ c<dd 
water, and a small lump of alum, and boil 
them a few minutes, or till tender ; drain 
them, and pour on them a thin syrup : 
— ^let them He two days ; boil the syrup 
agam, and put it over the cucumbers ; 
repeat it twice more, then havt» ready 
some fresh clarified sugar, boiled to 
a blow (which may be Imown by dip- 
ping the skimmer into the sugar, and 
blowing strongly through the holes ol 
it ; if Httie bladders appear,' it has at- 
tained that degree) ; put in the cucum- 
bers, and simmer it five minutes : — set 
it by tiU next day ; — baQ the syrup and 
cucum'bers again, and set them in 
glasses for use. 

1549. Pickling. — ^There are three 
methods of pickling ; the most simple m 
is JkereSty to put the article into cold 
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vinegar. The stroDgest pickling Tine- 
gar of white wine shoidd always be 
used for pickles ; and for white pickles, 
use distUled yinegar. This method 
we recommend for all such vegetables 
as, being hot themselves, do not re- 
quire the addition oi spice, and such 
as do not require to be softened by 
heat, as capsicums, chili, nasturtiiuns, 
button onions, radish-pods, horseradish, 
garlic, and ^lalots. Half £U1 the jars 
with best vinegar, fill them up with 
the vegetables, and tie down imme- 
diately with bladder and leather. One 
advantage of this plan is, that those 
who grow nasturtiums, radish-pods, 
and so forth, in their own gardens, 
may gather them from day to day, 
when they are exactly of the proper 
growth. They are very much better 
if pickled quite fresh, and all of a size, 
which can scarcely be obtayied if they 
be pickled ail at the same time. The 
onions should be dropped in the vine- 
gar as fast as peeled ; this secures their 
colour. 'The horseradish should be 
scraped a little outside, and cut up in 
rounds half an inch deep. Gather 
barberries before they are quite r^ j 
pick away aU bits of stalk, and leal^ 
and injured benies, and dro/j^ them 
in cold vinegar; they may be kept 
in salt and water, changing the biine 
whenever it begins to ferment ; bu^ the 
vinegar is best. 

1550. The Second Method of 
TiCKUNQ is that of heating vinegar 
and spice, and pouring them hot over 
the vegetables to be pickled, which are 
previously prepared by sprinkling with 
salt, or immersing in brine. Do not 
boil the vinegar, for if so its gtrength 
will evaporate. Put the vinegar and 
i^ice into a jar, bung it down tightly, 
tie a bladder over, and let it st^md on 
the hob or on a Invet by the aide of 
the fire for three or four days ; shake 
it well three or four times a day. This 
method may be applied to ffherkins, 
French beans, cabbage, brocoB* cauli- 
flowers, onions, and so forth. 

1551. The Thibd Method OP Tick- 
9 LiNQ is when the vegetables are in a 



greater or less degree dcme over the fir^. 
Walnuts, artichokes, artichoke bottoms, 
and beetroots are done thus, and some- 
times onions and cauliflowers. 

1662. French Bbanb.— The beet 
sort for this purpose are white nmnen. 
They are very large, long beans, but 
should be gathered quite young, before 
they are half grown ; they may be 
done in the same way as described in 
No. 1649. 

1553. OsnoNS. — Onions should be 
ebosen about the size of marbles t the 
fiiXver-skinned »(»ii are thfi best Pre- 
pare a brine, and put them into it hot; 
let them remain one or two days,^ then 
drain them, and when quite dry, put 
them into clean, dry jars, and cover 
th^n with hot pickle, in every quart oi 
which hM been steeped one oimoe eack 
of horseradish sliced, bladL pepper, all- 
spice, and salt, with or without mustard 
seed. In all picklM the vinegar should 
always be two inches or more abort 
the vegetables, as it is sore to shrink, 
and ii the vegetables are not tho- 
roughly immersed in pickla they will 
not Iieep. 

1554. Bed Cabbaoe. — Choose find 
firm cabbages — the largest are not the 
best; trim, off the outside leaves; 
quarter the cabbage, take out the large 
stalk, slice the quarters into a cullender, 
and sprinkle a Uttle salt between the 
layers ; put but a little salt — ^too muoh 
will spoil the colour; let it remain in 
the cuUendar till next day, shake it well, 
that all the brine may run off; pQlt it 
in jars, cover it with a hot pickle com- 
posed of black pepper and allspice, of 
each an ounce, ginger pounded, horse- 
radish sliced, and salt, of each half an 
ounce, to every quart of vinegar (ateeped 
as above directed) ; two capsicums may 
be added to a quart, or one drachm ot 
cayenne. 

1555. Oarlic and Shalots. — Gar- 
lic and shalots may be pickled in th# 
same way as onions. 

1556. J|[eIiON8, Manoobb, and Lonq 
CuouxBE&s'may all be done in the same 
manner. Melons should not be muck 
more than half grown ; cucimibers fdJl 
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grown, but not overgrown. Cut off 
Uie top, but leave it hanging by a bit of 
rind, which is to serve as a hinge to 
a box-lid ; with a marrow-spoon scoop 
out all the seeds, and fill the fruit with 
equal parts of mustard seed, ground 
pepper, and ginger, or flour of mustard 
instead of the seed, and two or three 
doves of garlic. The lid which encloses 
the spice may be sewed down or tied, 
by running a white thread through the 
cucumber and through the lid, then, 
after tying it together, cut off the ends. 
The pickle may be prepared with the 
n>ices directed for cucumbers, or with 
the following, which bears a nearer 
resemblance to the Indian method: — 
To each quart of vinegar put salt, flour 
of mustard, curry powder, bruised gin- 
ger, turmeric, half an ounce of each, 
. cayenne pepper one drachm, all mbbed 
together wim a large glassful of salad 
oil; shalots two ounces, and ^lic half 
an oimce, sliced; steep the spice in the 
vinegar as before directed, and put the 
vegetables into it hot. 

1557. Bbocoli OS Oauliflowebs. 
— Choose such as are firm, and of 
Aill size ; c\it away all the leaves, and 
pare the stdfe; pull awaj the flowers 
by bunches, steep in brme two days, 
then drain them, wipe th.^m dry, and 
put them into hot pickle; or merely 
infuse for three days three ounces 
of curry powder in every quart of 
vinegar. 

1558. "Walntts. — Be particular in 
obt^piin^ them exactly at the proper 
•eason ; if they go beyond the middle 
of July, there is danger of their becom- 
ing hard and woody. Steep them a 
week in brine. If they are wanted to 
be soon ready for use, prick them with 
a pin, or run a larding-pin several times 
tmrough them; but if they are not 
wanted in haste, this method had better 
be left alone. Put them into a kettle 
of brine, and give them a gentle simmer, 
then drain them on a sieve,' and lay 
lliem on fish drainers, in an airy place, 
until they become black ; then nuike a 

•fickle of vinegar, adding to every 
q^iart^ black oepper. one ounce, ginger. 



shalots, salt, and mustard seed, pi;!^ 
ounce each. Most pickle vinegiio^ 
when the vegetables are used, mw 
be turned to use, walnut pickle &. 
particular ; boil it up, allowing to eacli 
quart, four or six anchovies chopped 
small, and a lafge tablespoonfiil of fi}^- 
lots, also choppeid. Let it stand a iffSf 
days, till it is quite clear, then pot^ 
off and bottle. It is an excellent stot^ 
sauce for hashes, fish, and various ol^c^ 
purposes. 

1559. Beet Boots. — Boil or ImO^ 
gently until they are nearly done ^ tsSr 
cording to the size of the root they '^i^ 
require from an hour and a half to ^ifii 
hours; drain them, and when they b^m 
to cool, peel and cut in sUcqb half an l&On 
thick, then put them into a pickle t^dm- 
posed of black pepper and allspioe,'^^ 
each one ounce ; ginger pounded, hois^j 
radish sliced, and salt, of each half m 
ounce to every quart of vinegar, Bte#p^ 
Two capsicums may be added to 9.^Sm^ 
or one drachm of cayenne. I :'*^ 

1560. Artichokes. — Gather io'SSt 
artichokes as soon as formed; thtp^ 
them into boiling brine, and let 
boil two minutes; drain them; "^ 
cold and dry, put them in jars, aoA ( 
with vinegar, prepared as method 
third, but the only spices employ^ 
should be ginger, mace, and nutm^lr^' 

1561. Ajlticeoke Bottoms.— SdS^ 
full-grown artichokes and boil thdofi 
not so much as for eating, but jtM 
until the leaves can be pulled; reikfi)^ 
them and the choke ; in taking oflTl^e 
stalk, be careful not to break it off d6^ w 
to bring away any of the bottoxA'^f^ 
would be better to pare them wita!.4 
silver knife, and leave half an intbT^ 
tender stalk coming to a point; 1l4^ 
cold, add vinegar and spice, the saW'M 
for artichokes. ^^ 

1562. Mushrooms. — Choose smaA 
white mushrooms ; they should be ^ 
one nighfs growth. Cut off tlie ro&f4 
and rub the mushrooms clean with a1^ 
of flannel and salt ; put them in a jan^ 
allowing to every quart of mushroQ# 
one ounce each of salt, and ipnger, 1^ 
an ounce of whole pepper, eight blaOei 
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of maoe, a bay-lea^ a itiip of lemon 
zmd, and a wineglnaful of sherry ; cover 
file jar clo6e» and let it «tand on the hob 
or on ft stove, so as to be thoroughly 
iHsted, and on the point of boiling ; so 
let it remain a day or two, till the h^uor 
is absorbed bv the mushrooms and spices ; 
then cover them with hot vinegar, dose 
them affain, and stand till it just comes 
to a boU ; £en take them away from the 
fire. When they are quite cold, divide 
the mushrooms and spice into wide- 
moutJied bottles, fill them up with the 
'nnegar, and tie them over. In a week's 
time, if the vinegar has shrunk so as 
not entirely to cover the mushrooms, 
udd cold vmegar. At the top of each 
iKyttle put a teaspoonfiil of salad or 
almond oil; cork dose, and dip in bottle 
^esin. 

1563. Samphibb. — On the sea coast 
this is merely preserved in water, or 
i»qual parts of sea-water and vinegar; 
but as it is sometimes sent fresh as a 
present to inland parts, the best way of 
aaanaging it under^ such circumstances 
is to steep it two d^ys in biine, then 
drain and put it in a stone jar covered 
with vinegar, and having a lid, over 
which put thick paste of flour and water, 
ud set it in a very cool oven all night, 
or in a warmer oven till it nearly but 
not quite boils. Then let it stand on a 
warm hob for half an hour, and^allow it 
to become quite cold before the'paste is 
removed ; men add cold vinegar, if any 
more is required, and secure as other 
picUes. 

1564. IiTDiAN PicKLB.— The ve^ 
tables to be employed for this favourite 
pidkle are small hard knots of white 
cabbage, sliced; cauliflowers or broccli 
in flakes; long carrots, not larger than a 
finger, or lorgp carrots sliced (the former 

- are &r preferable); gherkins, French 
beans, small button onions, white 
turnip radishes half grown, radish- 
pods, shalots, young hard apples; peen 
neaches, before the stones begm to 
%rm; vegetable marrow, not larger 
flian a hte's egg; small green melons, 
wiery, shoots of green elder, horse- 
rftdish, nasturtiimis, capsicums, and 



garlic. As all these vegetables do not 
come in season together, the best 
method is to prepare a large jar of 
pickle at such tmie of the year as most 
of the things may be obtained, and add 
the otiiers ai9 they come in season. Thus 
the pickle will be nearly a year in 
making, and ought to stand another 
year before using, when, if properly 
managed, -it will be excellent, but will 
keep and continue to improve for years. 
For preparing the. several vegetables, 
the same directions may be observed as 
for pickling them separately, only take 
this general rule — ^that, if possible, boil- 
ing is to be avoided, and soaking in brine 
to be preferred ; be very particular that 
every ingredient is perfectly dry before 
puttmg into the jar, and that ihe jar is 
very dosely tied down every time that 
it IS open^ for the addition of fresh 
vegetables. Neither mushrooms, wal- 
nuts, nor red cabbage are to be admitted. 
For the pickle : — To a gallon of the best 
white wine vinegar add salt three ounces, 
flour of mustard half a pound, turmeric 
two ounces, white ginger sliced three 
ounces, cloves one oimce, mace, black 
pepper, long pepper, white pepper, hall 
an ounce each, cayenne two drachms, 
shalots peeled four ounces, garlic peeled 
two ounces; steep the spice in vmegar 
on the hob or trivet for two or three days. 
The mustard and turmeric must be 
rubbed smooth with a little cold vine- 
gar, and stirred into the rest when as 
near boiling as possible. Such vegetables 
asarereadymaybeputin; whencayvme, 
nasturtiiuns, or any otiier vegetables 
mentioned in the first method of pick- 
ling come in season, put them in the 
pickle as they are ; any in the second 
method, a small quantity of hot vinegar 
wifhout spice ; when cold, pour it off, and 
put the vegetables into the general jax. 
If the vegetables are greened in vinegsur, 
as French l>eans and gherkins, this will 
not be so necessary, but will be an im- 
provement to aU. Onions had better not 
be wet at all ; but if it be desired not to 
have the frill flavour, both onions, shalots, 
and garlic may be sprinkled with salt 
in a cullender, to draw off all the strong 
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iuioe ; let them lie two or three hours. 
The elder, apples, peaches, and so 
fort^, to be greened as gherlnns. The 
roots, radirfies, carrots, celery, are 
only soaked in brine and. dried. 
Half a pint of salad oil, or of mustard 
oil, is sometimes added. It should be 
rubbed with the flour of mustard and 
turmeric. — It is not essential to Indian 
pickle to have every variety of vegetable 
here mentioned ; but all these are ad- 
missible, and the greater variety the 
more it is approved. 

1566. To PicKLB Ghebxiks. — 
Put about two hundred and ££ty in a 
pickle of two pounds, and let tliem 
remain in ii three hours. Put titiem in 
a sieve to drain, wipe them, and place 
them in a jar. For a pickle, best vine- 
gar,onegallon ; common salt, six ounces ; 
allspice, one ounce; mustard seed, one 
ounce; cloves, half an ounce; maoe, 
half an ounce ; one nutmeg diced; a 
stick of horseradish ^ced; boil fifteen 
minutes; skim it well. When oc4d, 
pour it oyer them, and let stand twenty- 
four hours, covered up ; put them into 
a pan over the flre, and let them simmer 
oidy until they attaiu a green colour. Tie 
the jars down dosdly with bladder and 
leather 

1566. Pickled Eggs.— If the 
following pickle were generally known 
it would IJb more generally used. We 
constantly keep it in our £umly, and find 
it an excellent pickle to be eaten with 
cold meat, &c. The eggs should be 
boi|pd hard (say ten miuutes), and then 
divested of their sheUs; when^t^tf eold 
put them in jars, and pour over them 
vinegar (sufficient -to quite cover them), 
in which has been previonsly boiled 
the usual spices for pickling ; tie the 
jars down ti^t with bladder, and 
keep them till they begin to change 
colour. 

1567. Pickling. — Do not keep 
pickles in common earthenware, as the 
glazing contains lead, and combines 
with the vinegar. Vinegar for pickling 
should be sharp, though not the sharpest 
kind, as it injures the pickles. If you 
use copper, beU-metal, or brass vessels, 



for pickling, never allow the vinegar to 
coed in them,' as it then is poisonous* 
Add a teaspoonful of alum and a tea- 
cupful of salt to each three gallons of 
vinegar, and tie up a bag, with pepper, 
ginger root, spices of all the different 
sorts la it, and- you have vinegar pre* 
pared f(»r any kmd of pickHog. Keep 
pickles only in wood or stone wan^. 
Anything that has hcM grease will spcni 
pickles. Stir pickles occasionally, said 
if there are Boit ones take them ou^ and 
scald t^e vine^^ar, and pour it hot ores 
the pickles, ^eep enough, vinegar to 
cover them well. If it is weak, take 
fresh vinegar and pour on hot Do 
not boil vinegar or epice ab6ve five 
minutes. 

1668. To Make Anchovies.^ 
Procure a quantity of sprats, as fresh as 
possible ; do not wash or wipe them, but 
just take them as caught, aind for everjr 
peck of tiie fish, take two pounds of 
commcm salt, a quarter of a pound of 
bay salt, four i)ounds of saltpetre, two 
oimces g£ sal-prunella, and two peimy- 
worth of cochineal. Pound aU ttese 
ingredients in a mortar, mixing them, 
well together. Then take stone jars or 
small kegs, according to your quantity' 
of sprats, and place a layvr of the wi 
and a layer of the mixed ingredient* 
alternately, until the not Is fidl ; then, 
press hard down, and cover dose fi)r 
six months, t^ey will then be fit for use. 
We can vouch for the excellence and 
cheapness of the anchovies made ia 
this manner. In fact, n^ost of the 
,^ Oorgona anchovies sold in the 
oil and pickle shops are made in 
this or a similar manner, from Biitisli 
sprats. 

1669. To Make British Anr 
cliovies. — To apedc of sprats, put two 
pounds of salt, three ounces of bay salt, 
one pound of saltpetre, two ounces ot 
prunella, and a few grains of cochineal; 
pound them all in a mortar, then put 
into a stone pan or anchovy barrel, ink 
a layer oi sprats, and then one of the 
compound, and so on alternately to the 
top. Press them down hard; cover them 
close^ for six months, and they will 1^ 
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fit for use, and will readily produce a 
most excellently flavoured sauce. Alarge 
trade is done in this article, especially 
for making anchovy paste or sauce, 
when a little more colouring is added. 

1570. A Winter Salad. 

Two large pot»toe«, passed through kitchen 

•ieve. 
Unwonted softness to the salad give ; 
Of mOTdant mustard add a single spoon — 
Pistrast the condiment which bites so soon ; 
But deem it not, thon man of herbs, a fault 
To add a doable quantity of salt ; 
Three times the spoon with oil of Lucca 

crown, I 

And once with vinegar procured from town. 
True flaTour needs i^ and your poet begs 
The pounded yellow of two well-boiled eggs; 
Xet onion atoms lurk within the bowl. 
And, scarce suspected, animate the whole ; 
And lastly, on the favoured compound toss 
A magic teaspoon of anchovy sauce : 
Then, though green turtle fail, though veni> 

son's tongh, 
Aad ham and turkey be not boiled enough, 
Sarenely fUll, the epicure may say, — 
'* Pate cannot harm me— I have dined to-day." 

1671. A Very Pleasant Per- 
fdme, and also preventive against 
moths, may be made of the following 
ingre^nts : — ^Take of cloves, carraway 
seeds, nutmeg, mace, cinnamon, and 
Tonquin beans, of each one ounce ; then 
add as much Florentine orris root as Vill 
equal the other ingredients put together. 
Grind the whole well to powder, and 
then put it in little bags among your 
clothes, &c. 

1672. Lavender Seent Bag.— 
Take of lavender flowers, free from stalk, 
half a pound ; dried thyme and mint, of 
each half an ounce ; ground cloves and 
e irraways, of each a quarter of an oimce ; 
eommon salt, dried, one ounce; mix the 
whole well together, and put the product 
into silk or cambric bags. In this way 
it will perfume the drawers and linen 
very nicely. 

1673. Lavender Water.— Es- 
lence of musk, four drachms ; essence of 
ambergris, four drachms; oil of cinna- 
mon, ten drops; English lavender, six 

, drachms^ oil of geranium, two drachms; 



spirit of wine, twenty ounces. To be 
all mixed together. 

1674. Honey Water.— Ratified 
^irit, eight ounces; oil of cloves, oil of 
bergamot, oil of lavender, of each half 
a drachm ; musk, three grains ; yellow 
Sanders shavings, four drachms. Let it 
stand for eight days, then add two 
ounces eac^ of orange-flower water and 
rose water. 

1676. Honev Soap. — Cut thin 
two pounds of yellow soap into a double 
saucepan, occasionally stirring it till it 
is melted, which will be in a few mi- 
nutes if the water is kept boiling around 
it ; then add a quarter of a pound of 
palm oil, a quarter of a pound of honey, 
three pennyworth of true oil of cinna- 
mon; let all boil together another six or 
eight minutes ; pour out and let it stand 
tifl next day, it is then fit for immediate 
use. If made as directed it will be found 
to be a very superior soap. 

1676. The Hands.— Take a wine- 
glassM of eau-de-Cologne, and another 
of lemon juice; then scrape two cakes 
of brown Windsor soap to a pcywder, and 
mix well in a mould. When hard, it 
will be an excellent soap for whitening 
the hands. 

1677. ToWliiten the Nails.— 
Diluted sulphuric acid, two drachms ; 
tincture of myrrh, one drachm ; spring 
water, four ounces : mix. First cleanse 
with white soap, and then dip the 
fingers into the mixture. A delicate 
hand is one of the chief points of 
beauty; and these applications are 
really effective. • 

1678. Stains may be removed from 
the hands by washing them in a small , 
quantity of oil of vitriol and cold water 
without soap. 

1679. Cold Cream. — i. Oil of 
almonds, one pound; white wax, four 
oimces. Melt together gently in an 
earthen vessel, and when nearly cold 
stir in gradually twelve ounces of rose 
water. — ii. White wax and spermaceti, 
of each half an ounce ; oil of almonds, 
four ounces ; orange-flower water, two 
oimces. Mix as directed for No. i. 
The wholesale price of almond oil is 
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Is. 6d. per pound ; white wax, 28. 2d. 
per pound ; spermaceti, 28. per potind ; 
rose and orange-flower waters, 6d. to Is. 
per pint. 

1580. To Soften the Skin and 
Improve the Complexion. — - If 
flowers of sulphur he mixed in a little 
milk, and after standing an hour or two, 
the milk (without disturbing the sul- 
phur) be rubbed into the skin, it will 
keep it soft, and make the complexion 
clear. It is to be used before washing. 
A lady of our acquaintance, being ex- 
ceedingly anxious about her complexion, 
adopled the aboye suggestion. In about 
a fortnight she wrote to us to say that 
the mixture became so diiagreeable after 
it had been made a few days, that she 
could not use it. "We should have 
wonderefl. if she could — thetnilk became 

Eutrid! A little of the mixture should 
ave been prepared over night with even- 
ing milk, and used the next morning, 
tut not afterwards. About a wine-glass- 
ful made for each occasion would suffice. 

1581. Eyelashes. — The mode 
adopted by me beauties of the East to 
increase the length and strength of their 
ey^elashes, is simply to clip the split ends 
with a pair of scissors about once a 
month. Mothers perform the operation 
on their children, both male and female, 
when they are mere infants, watching 
the opportunity whilst they sleep. The 
practice never fails to produce the de- 
sired effect. We recommend it to the 
attention of our fair readers, as a safe 
and innocent means of enhancing the 
charms which so many of them, no 
doubt, already possess. 

1682. The Teeth.— Dissolve two 
ounces of borax in three pints of water; 
before quite cold, add thereto one tea- 
spoonful of tincture of myrrh, and one 
tablespoonful of spirits of camphor: 
bottle the mixture for use. One wine- 
glassful of the solution, added to half a 
pint of tepid water, is sufficient for each 
application. This solution, applied daily, 
pieserves and beautifies the teeth, ex- 
tirpates tartarous adhesion, produces a 
pearl-like whiteness, arrests decay, and 
induces a healthy action in the gums. 



1583. Camphorated Denti- 
frice. — Prepared chalk, one pound ; 
camphor, one or two drachms. The cam- 
phor must be finely powdered by 
moistening it with a little spirit of 
wine, and then intimately mixing it 
with the chalk. Prepared chalk will _ 
cost about 6d., the camphor less than Id. 
The present price of camphor is imder 
38. per pound. 

1584. Myrrh Dentifrice. — Pow- 
dered cuttlefish, one pound ; powdered 
myrrh, two ounces. Cuttlefish is Is. 8d. 
per pound, powdered myrrh, 3s. 6d. pc* 
pound. 

1585. American Tooth Pow- 
der. — Coral, cuttlefish bone, dragcm's 
blood, of each eight drachms; burnt 
alum and red sanders, of each four 
drachms; orris root, eight drachms; 
cloves and cinnamon, of each half t 
drachm; vanilla, eleven grains; rose- 
wood, half a drachm ; rose pink, eight 
drachms. All to be finely powderejL 
and mixed. 

1586. Qninine Tooth Powder^ 
— Rose pink, two drachms; precipitated 
chalk, twelve drachms; carbonate of 
magnesia, one drachm; quinine (sul^ 
phate), six grains. All to be well mixed 
together. 

1587. Hair Dye.— A fiiend of 
ours, to whom we applied upon the 
subject, favoured us wim tiie following 
information: — "I have operated upoil 
my own cranium for at least a dozen year& 
and thoujgh I have heard it affirmed 
that dyeing the hair will produce in- 
sanity, I am happy to think I am, as 
yet, perfectly sane, and under no fwir 
of bemg otherwise ; at all events, I am 
wiser than I once was, when I paid five 
shillings for what I can now make my- 
self for less than twopence ! — but to 
the question ; — I procure lime, which I 
speedily reduce to powder by throwinji^ 
a little water upon it, then nrix this 
with lithai]ge (tlu^ quarters lime, and 
a quarter litharge), which I sift through 
a fine hair sieve, and then I have whrt 
is sold at a hi^ price \mder the nanA 
of * Unique Powder,' and the mosfc 
effectual nair dye that has vAt been 
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disoovered. But the application of it 
is not very agreeable, though simple 
Plough: — i*ut a quantity of it in a 
saucer, pour boiling water upon it, and 
mix it up with a knife like thick 
mustard; divide the hair into thin 
layers with a comb, and plaster the 
mixture thickly into the layers to the 
roots, and all over the hair. When it 
is completely covered with it, lat over 
it a covering of damp blue or brown 
paper, then bind ovw it, closely, a 
handkerchief, theuf put on a ni^t- 
cap, over all, and go to bed; in the 
morning brush out the powder, wadi 
thoroughly with soap and warm water, 
then diT, curl, oil, &c. I warrant 
that hair thus managed will be a per- 
manent and beautiful black, which I 
dare say most people would prefer to 
either grey or red. ' ' Now, notwiUistand- 
ing the patient endurance and satis-* 
factory experience of our fiiend^ we 
very much doubt whether one person 
in a hundred would be content to 
envelope their heads in batter of this 
description, and then retire to rest 
. To rest! did we say? "We envy not 
the slmnbers ^oyed under these cir- 
cumstances. We fancy we can do 
something still better for those who 
are ashamed of t^eir grey hairs. The 
hair dyes formerly used produced very 
objectionable tints. Latterly several 
perfumers have be&n selling dyes, con- 
sisting of two liquids to be used in 
succession, at exceedingly high prices, 
such as 76., 148., and 21s. a case. The 
composition has been kejM; a close 
secret in the hands of a few. The pro- 
curing of it for publication in this work 
has be^i attended with considerable 
difficulty, but our readers may take it 
as an earnest that no pains or expense 
will be spared to afford really useful 
information. 

1588. Haik Dye, usually styled 
CoLOHBiAN, Argentine, &c., &c. — So- 
lution No. i., Hydropiilphuret of am- 
monia, one ounce ; solution of potash, 
tiiree drachms ; distilled or rain water, 
one oimce (all by measure). Mix, and 
% put into small bottles, labelling it No. i. 



— Solution No. ii. Nitrate of silver, one 
drachm; distilled or rain water, two 
ounces. Dissolved and labelled No. ii. 

1589. Directions how to apply. — The 
solution No. i. is first applied toTthe hair 
with a tooth brush, and the application 
continued for fifteen or twenty minutes. 
The solution No. ii. is then brushed 
ovi^, a comb being used to separate the 
hairs, and allow me liquid to come in 
contact with ever^ part. Care must be 
taken that the hquid does net touch 
the skin, as the solution No. ii. pro- 
duces a permanent dark stain on aiU 
substances with which it comes in 
contact. If the shade is not suffi- 
ciently deep, the operation may be re- 
peated. iSe hair should be cleansed 
from grease before using the dye. Cost: 
-hydrosidphuret of ammonia, 2s. 6d. per 
pound; solution of potash, 8d. pw 
pound; nitrate of silver, 4s. fid. per 
ounce; bottles, lOd. to Is. 5d. per 
dozen. 

1590. To TEST Hair Dye.— To try 
the ^ect of hair dye upon hair of any 
colour, cut off a lock and apply the dye 
thoroughly as directed above. This wiU 
be a guarantee of success, or will at 
least guard against failure. 

15dl. The proper Application op 
Hair Dyes. — The efficacy of hair dyes 
depends as much upon their proper 
application as upon their chemical com- 
position. If not evenjy and patiently 
applied, they give rise to a mottled and 
dirty condition of the hair. A lady, for 
instance, attempted to use the lime and 
litharge dye, and was horrified on the 
following morning to find her hair 
spotted red and black, almost like the 
^in of a leopard. She wrote to us in 
mat excitement and implored our aid. 
JBut what could we do P The mixture 
had not been properly applied. Our 
own hair is becoming grey, and we don't 
mind tiling the reader what we intend 
to do : we have resolved to let it remain 
so, and bear "our grey hairs to the 
grave," deeming them to be no dis- 
honour. 

1592. Compounds to Promote 
the Growth of Hair.— When the 
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hair falls off, from diminished action of 
Uie scalp, preparations of cantharides 
often prove useful ; they are sold under 
the names of Dupuytren's Pomade, 
Cazenaze's Pomade, &c. The follow- 
ing directions are as good as any of the 
more' complicated receipts : — 

1593. Pomade against Baldness. 
— Beef marrow, soaked in several 
waters, melted and strained, half a 
pound ; tincture of cantharides (made 
by soaking for a week one drachm of 
powdered cantharides in one ounce of 
proof spuit), one ounce ; oil of berga- 
mot, twelve drops. Powdered cantha- 
rides, 8d. per ounc-e ; bergamot, Is. per 
ounce. 

1594. Erasmus Wilson's Lotion 
AGAINST Baldness. — ^Eau-de-Cologne, 
two ounces; tincture of cantharides, 
two drachms ; oil of layender^or rose- 
mary, of either ten drops. These appli- 
cations must be used once or twice a 
day for a considerable time ; but if the 
BcaJp become sore, they must be dis- 
continued for a time, or used at longer 
intervals. 

1595. Bandoline, or Fixature. 
—Several preparations are used; the 
following are the best:— i. Mucilage of 
clean picked Irish moss, made by boil- 
ing a quarter of an ounce of the moss 
in one quart of water until sufficiently 
thick, rectified spirit in the proportion 
of a teaspoonful to each bctde. to pre- 
vent its bein^ mildewed. The quantity 
of spirit vanes according to the time it 
requires to be kept. Irish moss, 3d. to 
4d. per lb. — ^ii. Gum tragacanth, one 
drachm and a half; water, half a pint ; 
proof spirit ^made by mixing equal 
parts of rectified spirit and water), 
^hree ounces ; otto of roses, ten drops ; 
soak for twenty-four hours and strain. 
Cost: tni^aoanth, Ss. 6d. per lb. ; rec- 
tified spirit, 2s. 6d. per pint ; otto of 
roses, 2s. 6d. per drachm. Bergamot, 
at Is. per oz., may be substituted for 
the otto of roses. 

1596. Excellent Hair WaBh. 
— Take one ounce of borax, half an 
ounco of camphor; powder these in- 
gredients fine, and ussolve them in 



one quart of boiling water ; when cool« 
the solution will be ready for use; 
damp the. hair frequentiy. This wash 
effectually cleanses, lieautifies, and 
strengthens the hair, preserves the 
colour, and prevents early baldness. 
The camphor will form into lumps 
after being dissolved, but the water 
will be siifficientiy impregnated. 

1597. Hair Oils.— Rose Oil.--- 
OHve oil, one pint. Is. ; otto of roses, 
five to sixteen dropa, 2s. 6d. per dradim. 
Essence of bergamot, being much cheaper 
(Is. per oimce), is commonly used in- 
stead of the more expensive otto of roses. 

1598. Red Rose OH.—The same. 
The oil coloured before scenting, by 
steeping in it one drachm of alkanet 
root, with a gentle heat, imtil the 
desired tint is produced. Alkanet root, 
6d. to 8d. per pound. 

1599. Oil of Roses. — Olive oil, 
two pints ; otto of roses, one drachm ; 
oil of rosemary, one drachm : mix. 
It may be coloured red by steeping a 
littie alkanet root in the oil (with heat) 
before scenting it. 

1600. Pomatums. — Per wiainTig 
pomatums, the lard, fat, suet, or marrow 
used must be carefully prepared by 
being melted with as gentle a heat as 
possible, skimmed, strained, and cleared 
fix)m the dregs which are deposited on 
standing. 

1601. Common Pomatum. — ^Mutton 
suet, prepared as above, one pound; 
lard, three pounds; carefully melted 
together, and stirred constantiy as it 
cools, two ounces of bergamot being 
added. 

1602. Hard Pomatum. — Lard and 
mutton suet carefully prepared, of each 
one pound; white wax, four ounces; 
essence of bergamot, one ounce. Cost: 
lard, Is. per pound; suet, 6d. per 
pound; white wax, 2s. 2d. per pound; 
essence of bergamot. Is. per ounce. 

1603. Castor Oil Pomade.— 
Castor oil, four ounces ; prepared laid, 
two ounces ; white wax, two drachms ; 
bergamot, two drachms; oil of lavmider, 
twenty drops. Melt tiie fat together, 
and on coofing add the scents, uid stir ^ 
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till cold. Cost of castor oil, lOd. per 
pound ; lard, lid. ; wMte wax, 28. 2d. 
per pound ; bergamot. Is. per ounce. 

1d04. Superfluous Aair. — ^Any 
remedy is doubtful; many of those 
commonly used are dangerous. The 
safest plan is as follows: — ^The hairs 
should be perseveringly plucked up by 
the roots, and the skm, having been 
crashed twice a day with warm soft 
water, without soap, should be treated 
with the following wash, commonly 
called MILK OF roses : — ^Beatfour ounces 
of sweet almonds in a mortar, and add 
half an ounce of white sugar during 
the process; reduce the whole to a 
paste b^ pounding ; then add, in small 
quantities at a time, eight oimces of 
rose water. The emiilsion thus formed 
should be strained through a fine 
doth, and the residue again pounded, 
while the strained fluid should be 
bottled in a large stoppered vial. To 
the pasty mass in the mortar add half 
an ounce of sugar, and eight ounces of 
rose water, and strain again. This pro- 
cess must be repeated tioree times. To 
the thirty-two ounces of fluid, • add 
twenty grains of the bichloride of 
onereury, dissolved in two ounces of 
alcohol, and shake the mixture for five 
minutes. The fluid should be applied 
with a towel, immediately after wash- 
ing, and the skin gently rubbed with a 
diy doth till perfectly &y. "Wilson, in 
his work on Healthy Skin, writes as 
follows : — " Substances are sold by the 
perAimers called depilatories, which are 
represented as having the ^wer of 
removing hair. But the hair is not 
destroyed by these means, the root and 
that part of the shaft implanted within 
the skm still remain, and are ready to 
shoot up with increased vigour as soon 
as the depilatory is withdrawn. The 

* effect of the depilatory is the samcf, 
in this reiE^t, as that of a razor, and 
the latter is, imquestionably, the better 
remedy. It must not, however, be 
imagined that d^ilatories are negative 
remedies, and that, if they do no per- 

r manent good, they are, at least, harm- 
less; that is not the fetct; they are 



Tiolent irritants, and require to be used 
with the utmost caution." 

1605. To Clean Hair Brushes. 
— Am hot water and soap very soon 
soften the hair, and rubbine completes 
its destruction, use soda, dissolved in 
cold water, instead; soda having an 
affinity for grease, it cleans the brush 
with little friction. Do not set them 
near the fire, nor in the sun, to dry, 
but after shaJiing well, set them on the 
point of the handle in a shady place. 

1606*. To Glean Sponge. — Im- 
merseit in cold buttermilk, and soak for a 
Uw hours, then wash out in clean water. 

1606. A Roman Lady's Toilet. 
— ^The toilet of a Boman lady involved 
an elaborate and very costly process. 
It commenced at night, when me fsu^e, 
supposed to have been tarnished by 
exposure, was overlaid with a poultice 
composed of boiled or moistened fiour, 
spread on with the fingers. Poppaean 
unguents sealed the lips, and the lady 
was profusely rubbed with Cerona 
ointment. In the morning, the poultice 
and unguents were washed off, a bath 
of asses milk imparted a delicate white- 
ness to the skin, and the pale face was 
freshened and revived with enamel. 
The full eyelids, which the Boman lady 
still knows so well how to use, now 
sudde^y raising them to reveal a 
glance of surprise or of melting ten- 
derness, now letting them droop like a 
veil over the lustrous eyes, — ^the fuU 
roimded eyelids were coloured within, 
and a needle, dipped in jetty dye, 
gave length to me eyebrows. The 
forehead was encircled by a wreath, 
or fillet, fSostened in the luxuriant hair, 
which rose in front in a pyramidal pile, 
formed of successive ranges of curls, 
giving the appearance of more than 
ordinary height. 

1607. The Young Lady's 

Toilette. > 

i. Self-Knowledg&^The Enchanted Mirror. 
This Gorions ^aw will briog your faults to 

light. 
And make jorx Tjtnes ihine both strong and 

bngbt> 
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ji. CoiUentmma^Wa$k to $nu>oth Wrinkle; 
A daily pOTtion of this easenoe jue, 
'Twill smooth the brow, uid trsnqfiiUitj in- 
fuse. 

iii. Tmik—Fine Lifi-talve, . 
Use duly for your lips tiiis precious dye» 
They'll redden, and breathe sweet la^oAjr 

iy. Prayer— Mixture, giving Sveetnen to 1^ 

Voice. 
At morning, noon, and night this miztore 

take. 
Tour tones, improved, will richer music make. 

▼. Compasaion — Beet Ege-vaier. 
These cbrops will add great lustre to the eye ; 
When more you need, the poor will you supply. 

tI. WiedomSohttion to prevent Sruptione. 
It calms the temper, beautifies the £»ce. 
And gives to woman digni^ and grace, 

yii. Attention and Obedience — MatcMen Pair 

qfSar-ringe. 
With these dear drops appended to the ear. 
Attentive lessons you will gladly hear. 

viii. Neainesi and Induetrg — IndAepeneable 

Pair qf BracelHe. 
Clasp them on carefully each day you Uve, 
To good designs they efficacy give. 

ix. Patience— Am Slavic Girdle, 
The more you use the brighter it will grow. 
Though its least merit is external show. 
X. Prittciple—Sing ef Tried Gold. 
Ileld not this golden bracelet while you live, 
'Twill sin restrain, and peace of conscience 
give, 
xi. Beeignation — Necklace q;[ Purest Pearl. 
This ornament embdlishes the fair. 
And teaches all the ills of life to bear. 
xii. Love*- Diamond Breatt-pin. 
Adorn your bosom wil^ this precious inn. 
It shines without, and warms the heart within. 

xiii. PoUtene$e—A Graceful Bandeau, 
The forehead neatly oireled with this band, 
Will admiration and respect command, 
xiv. Piety—A Precioue Diadem. 
Whoe'er this precious diadem shall own, 
. Secures hersdf an everlasting crown.^ 
tv. Good Temper— Univereal Beautifier. 
With this choioe liquid gMitly touc^ the 

mouth, 

li spreads o*«r afl fbe fiM# tiM ohanoa of 
youlli. 



1608. Bathing.-— If to preserve 
liesJth. be to save medical ezpensesy 
without even reckoning upon time and 
comfort, thero is no paxt oi the house- 
hold arrangement so important to ^e 
domestic economist as cheap conyeni- 
ence for personal ablution. For tiiia 
purpose, baths upon a large and ezpeu- 
sive scale are hy no means necessary ; 
but though t^nporary ox tin baths may 
be^extremely useful upon {o^essing occa- 
sions, it wiU be found to be fiiuilly aa 
cheap, and much more readily conve- 
nient, to hare a permanent bath con- 
structed, which may be done in any 
dwelling-house of moderate size, with- 
out interfering with other general pur- 
poses. As the object of these remarks 
is not to present essays, but merely 
useful economic hints, it is unnecessary 
tO' expatiate upon the architectural 
arrangement of the balli, or, more pro- 
perly speaking, the bathing-place, which 
may be fitted up for the most retired 
establishment, dIjQfering in size or shape 
agreeably to the spare room that may 
be appropriated to it^ and serving to 
exercise both the fancy and the judg- 
ment in its preparation. Nor is it par- 
ticularly necescary to notice the salu- 
brious effects resulting from the bath, 
beyond the two points of its being so 
conducive to both health and cleanli- 
ness, in keeping up a fiee circulation of 
the blood, without any violent mus- 
cular exertion, thereby really affording 
a saving of strength, and producing its 
effects without any expense either to 
the body or to the purse. 

1609. Whoevek pits up ▲ Bath 
in a house already built must be guided 
by circumstances; but it will always 
be proper to place it as near the kitchen 
fireplace as possible, because from 
thence it may be heated, or at least 
have its temperature preserved, by 
means of hot air through tubes, or by 
steam prepared by the culinary fire- 
place, without interfering with its ordi- 
nary uses. 

1610. A Small Boilbb may be 
erected at very Uttle expense in ths 
bathroom, whm ciroumstancM do net 
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permit these arrangements. WHenever 
a bath is wanted at a short warning, to 
boil the water necessary will alwajrs be 
the shortest mode ; but where it is in 

feneral dail^ use, the heating the water 
y steam will be found tl^ cheapest 
And most convenient method. 

1611. As A Guide por Pbacticb, we 
may observe that it has been proved by 
ezpeiiment that a bath with five feet 
oi water at the freezing point, may be 
raised to the temperature of blood heat, 
or 96 degrees, by 304 gallons of water 
turned into steam, at an expense of 
60 lbs. of Newcastle coal; but if the 
door be kept closed, it will not lose 
above four degrees of temperature in 
twenty-four hours, hj a daily supply of 
3 lbs. of coal. This is upon a scale of a 
bath of 6,000 gallons of water. 

161i3. Cleanliness.— The want of 
deanlinees is a fault which admits of no 
excuse. Where water can be had for 
nothing, it is surely in the power of 
every person to be dean. 

lol3. Thb Dischaboe tbom oub 
Bodies by perspiration renders fre- 
quent changes of apparel necessary. 

1614. Change of Appabel gi^tly 
promotes the secretion from the sldn, so 
necessary to health. 

1615. "When that Mattbb which 
ought to be carried off by perspiration, 
18 eiUier retained in the bod^, or re- 
absorbed in djrty clothes, it la apt to 
occasion fevers and other diseases. 

1616. Host Diseases of the Skin 
proceed from want of cleanliness. These 
mdeed may be caught by infection, but 
they will seldom continue long where 
cleanliness prevails. 

1617. To the Same Cause must we 
impute the various kinds of vermin that 
infest the human body, houses, &c. 
These may generally be banished by 
decmliness alone. 

1618. Pebhaps the intention of 
nature, in permitting such vermin to 
annoy mankind, is to induce them to 
tiie practice of this virtue. 

1619. One Common Cause of putrid 
and malignant fevers is the want of 



1620. These Fevebs commonly 
begin among the inhabitants of close 
dirty houses, who breathe bad air, take 
Httle exercise, eat unwholesome food, 
and wear dirty clothes. There the in- 
fection is generally hatched, which 
spreads far and wide, to^the destruction 
of many. Hence cleanliness may ba 
considered aa an object of public atten- 
tion. It is not sufficient that I be clean 
myself, while the want of it in my neigh- 
bour £^cts my health as well as his own. 

1621. If Dibtt People cannot bh 
BEMOVED as a common nuisance, they 
ought at least to be avoided as infectious. 
All who regard their healUi should keep 
at a distance, even from their habita- 
tions. In places where great numbers 
of people are collected, cleanliness be- 
comes of the utmost importance. 

1622. It is well known that in- 
fectious diseases are caused b^ tainted 
air. Everything, ♦»her^fore, which tends 
to pollute the air, or spread the infection, 
ought, with the utoiost care, to be 
avoided. 

1623. Fob this Beason, in great 
towns, no filth of any kind should be 
permitted to lie upon the streets. We 
are sorry to say that the importance of 
general cleanliness in this respect does 
by no means seem to be sufficiently 
understood. 

1624. It webe well if the lower 
classes of the inhabitants of Great 
Britain would imitate their neighbours 
the Dutch in the cleanness of their 
streets, houses, &c. 

1625. Wateb, indeed, is easily ob- 
tained in Holland; but the situation of 
most towns in Great Britain is more 
favourable to cleanliness. 

1626. Nothing can be more agree- 
able to the senses, more to the honour 
of the inhabitants, or conducive to their 
health, than a clean town; nor does 
anything impress a stranger sooner with 
a disrespectml idea of any people than 
its opposite. \ 

1627. It i^ bemabkable that, in 
most eastern countries, cleanliness makes 
a great part of their religion. The Ma« 
hoEnetan, as well as tiie Jewish religioUi 
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enjoiiiB yaiioas batliings, wasbings, and 
pioifications. No doubt these^were de- 
signed to represent inward purity ; but 
tney are at ike same time calculated for 
the nreservation of health. 

lo28. HowETBS WHIMSICAL these 
washings may appear to some, few 
things would seem more to prevent 
diseases than a proper attention to many 
of them. 

1629. TTerb etekt Pe&son, for ex- 
ample, after handling a dead body, visit- 
ing the sick, &c., to wash before he 
went into company, or sat down to 
meat, he would run less hazard either 
of catohing the infection liimself, or 
communicating it to others. 

1630. Frequent Washing not only 
removes the filth which adheres to the 
ikin, but likewise promotes the perspi- 
ration, braces the body, and enlivens 
cheroirits. 

loSl. Even Washing the Feet 
tends greatly to preserve health. The 
perspiration and dirt with which these 
parts are frequently covered, cannot ML 
to obstruct their pores. This piece 
of cleanliness would often prevent colds 
and fevers. 

1632. Were People to Bathe 
their feet and hands in warm water at 
night, after being exposed to cold or 
wet through the day, they would seldom 
experience any of the effects from these 
causes which often prove fatal. 

1633. In Places where great num- 
bers of side people are kept, cleanliness 
ought most religiously to be observed. 
The very smeU in such places is often 
sufficient to make one sick. It is easy 
to miagine what effect that is likely to 
have upon the diseased. 

1634. A Person in Health has a 
greater chance to become sick, than a 
sick person has to get well, in an hos- 
pital or infirmary where cleanliness is 
neglected. 

1635. The Brutes themselves set 
us an example of cleanliness. Most of 
them seem tmeasy, and thrive iH, if 
thev be not kept clean. A horse that 
is kept thoroughly clean will thrive 
better on a smaller quantity of food, 



than with a greater where flfwnlfneai 
is neglected. 

16o6. Even cub own FsBLiNGt 
are a sufficient proof of the necessity 
of cleanliness. How refreshed, how 
cheerful and agreeable does one feel 
on being washed and dressed; espe- 
cially when these have be^i long 
neglected. 

1637. Superior Cleanliness sooner 
attracts our regard than even finery 
itself, and often gains esteem where the 
other fails. 

1638. Inpluence op Cleanli- 
ness. — "I have more than once ex- 
pressed my conviction that the human- 
izing influence of habits of cleanliness, 
and of those decent observations which 
imply self-respect — ^tiie best, indeed the 
only foundation of respect for others — 
has never been sufficiently acted on. 
A clean, fresh, and well-oidered house 
exercises over its inmates a moral no 
less than a physical influence, and has 
a direct tendency to make the members 
of a familv sober, peaceable, and con- 
siderate of the feeun^ and happiness 
of each other ; nor is it difficult to 
trace a connection between habitual 
feelings of this sort and the formatioii 
of habits of respect for property, for 
the laws in genc^, and even for Uioee 
higher duties and obUgations the ob- 
servance of which no laws can enforce." 
— jDr. Southwood Smith, 

1639. Exercise— Exercise in the 
open air is of tbe first importance to 
the human frame, yet how many are 
in a manner deprived of it by their own 
want of management of their time! 
Females with slender means are for the 
most part destined to indoor occupa- 
tions, and have but little time allotted 
them for taking the air, and that lil^e 
time is generally sadly encroached upon 
by the ceremony of dressing to go out 
It may appear a simple suggestion, but 
experience only will show how much 
time might be redeemed by habits of 
regularity : such as putting the shawls, 
cloaks, gloves, shoes, dogs, &c., fte., 
or whatever is intended to be woip, ia 
readinese^ mkead of having to sowcb 
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one drawer, thAn another, for possibly 
a gloTB or collar — wait for shoes being 
cleaned, &c. — and this when (probably) 
the out-going persons have to return 
to their employment at a given time. 
Whereas, if ail were in readiness, the 
preparations might be accomplished in 
a few minutes, the walk not being cur- 
tailed by unnecessary delays. 

1640. Three Principal Points 
in the maimer ^f taking exercise are 
necessary to be attended to ; — i. The 
kind of exercise, ii. The proper time 
for exercise, iii. The duration of it. 
"With respect to the kinds of exercise, 
the various species of it may be divided 
into active and passive. Among the 
first, which admit of being considerably 
diversified, may be enumerated walk- 
ing, running, leaping, swimmings riding, 
fencing, the military exercise, different' 
sorts of athletic games, &c. Among 
the latter, or passive kinds of exercise, 
may be comprised riding in a carriage, 
sailing, friction, swinging, &c. 

1641. Active Exercises aro more 
beneficial to youth, to the middle- 
aged, to the robust in general, and 
particulariy to the corpulent and the 
plethoric. * 

1642. Passive Kinds of exercise, 
on the contrary, are better calculated 
for children; old, dry, and emaciated 
persons of a delicate and debilitated 
constitution; and particularly for the 
asthmatic and consumptive. 

1643. The Time at which exercise 
is most proper depends on such a variety 
of concurrent circumstances, that it 
does not admit of being regulated by 
any general rules, and must therefore 
be collected from the observations made 
on the effects of air, food, drink, &c. 

1644. With Respect to the Du- 
KATioN OP Exercise, there are other 
particulars, relative to a greater or less 
degree of fatigue attending the different 
species, and utility of it in certain 
states of the mind and body, which 
must determine this consideration as 
well as the preceding. 

1645. That Exercise is to be 
which, witii » view to 



brace and strengthen the body, we are 
most accustomed to. Any unusual one 
may be attended with a contrary effect. 

1646. Exebcife should be bequit 
and finished giadu-iUy, never abruptly. 

1647. E\ERCiSE in'the Open Am 
has many advantages over that used 
within doors. 

1648. To continue Exercise until 
a profuse perspiration or a great degree 
of weariness takes place, is far from 
being wholesome. 

1649. In the Forenoon, when the 
stomach is not too much distended, 
muscular motion is both agreeable and 
healthful ; it strengthens digestion, and 
heats the body less than with a full 
stomach; and a good appetite after it 
is a proof that it has not been carried 
to excess. 

1650. But at the same time it 
should be understood, that it is not ad- 
visable to take violent exercise imme- 
diately before a mfeal, as digestion 
might thereby be retarded. 

1651. Neither should we sit down 
to a substantial dinner or supper imme- 
diately on returning from a fatiguing 
walk, at a time when the blood is 
heated, and the body in a state of per* 
spiration from previous exertion, as th e 
worst consequences may arise, especiall y 
where cooling dishes, salad, or a glass 
of cold drink is begun -wli. 

1652. Exercise is always Hurt- 
ful AFTER Meals, from its impeding 
digestion, by propelling those fluids too 
much towards the surface of the body 
which are designed for the solution of 
the food in the stomach. 

1653. Walking.— To walk grace- 
fiilly, the body must be erect, but not 
stiffs and the head held up in such a pos- 
ture that the eyes are directed forward. 
The tendency of ujitaught walkers is to 
look towards the ground near the feet; 
and some persons appear always as if 
admiring their shoe-ties. The eyes 
should not thus be cast downward, 
neither should the chest bend forward 
to throw out the back, making what 
are termed round shoulders; on the 
contrary, the whole person must hold 
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itself up) as if not afraid to look the 
world in the face, an4 the chest by all 
means be allowed to expand. At the 
same thne, everything like strutting 
•r pomposity must be earefuUy avoided. 
An easy, imn, and erecc posture is 
alone desirable, in walking, it is 
necessary to bear in mind that the 
locomotion is to be performed entirely 
by the legs. Awkward persons rock 
from, side to side, helping forward each 
leg alternately by advancing the 
haunches. This is not only imgraceful 
but fatiguing. Let the legs alone 
advance, bearing up the body. 

1664, Utility of Singing.— It 
is asserted, and we believe with some 
truth, that singing is a correct^.ve of the 
too common tendency to pulmonic com- 
plaints. Dr. Hush, an eminent phy- 
sician, observes on this subject, — ** The 
Germans are seldom afflicted with 
consumption ; and this, I believe, is in 
part occasioned by the strength which 
their lungs acquire by exercising them 
in vocal music, for tiiis constitutes an 
.essential brandh of their education. 
The music master of an academy has 
furnished me with a remark still more 
m favour of this opinion. He informed 
me that he had known several instances 
«f persons who were strongly disposed 
to consumption, who were restored to 
health -by tiie exercise of their limgs in 

1655. The Weather and the 
Blood. — In dry, sultry weather the 
heat ought to be counteracted by 
means of a cooling diet. To this pur- 
pose cucimibers, melons, and juicy 
fruits are subservient. We ought to 
give the preference to such alimentary 
substances as lead to contract the juices 
which are too much expanded by the 
heat, and this property is possessed by 
all acid food and drink. To this class 
belong all sorts of salad, lemons, 
oranges, pomegranates sliced and 
sprinkled with sugar, for the acid of 
this fruit is not so apt to derange the 
stomach as that of lemons : also cherries 
a^d strawberries, curds turned with 
lemon acid or cream of tartar; cream 



of tartar dissolved in water ; lemonade, 
and Bhenish or Moselle wine mixed 
with water. 

1656. How to get Sleep. — ^How 
to get sleep is to many persons a matter 
of high importance. Nervous persons 
who are troubled with wakefulnsss and 
excitability, usually have a strong ten- 
dency of blood on the brain, with cold 
extremities. The pressure of the blood 
on the brain keeps it in a stimulated or 
wakeful state, and the pulsations in the 
head are often painfril. Let such rise 
and chafe the body and extremities 
with a brush or towel, or rub smartly 
with the hands, to promote circulation, 
and withdraw the excessive amount of 
blood from the brain, and they will 
fall asleep in a few moments. A cold 
bath, or a sponge bath and rubbing, or 
a good run, or a rapid walk in the open 
air, or going up and down stairs a few 
times just before retiring, will aid in 
equalizing circulation and promoting 
sleep. These rules are simple, and easy 
of application in castle or cabin, and 
may minister to the comfort of thou- 
sands who would freely expend money 
for an anodyne to promote "Nature*8 
sweet restorer, balmy sleep !" 

1657. Early Bising.— -Dr. "WilBoii 
Philip, in his '* Treatise on Indigestion," 
says : — " Although it is of consequence 
to the debilitate to go early to bed, 
there are few things more hurts^ to 
them than remaining in it too long^ 
Getting up an hour or two earlier often 
gives a degree of vigour which nothing 
else can procure. For those who are 
not much debilitated, and sleep well, 
the best rule is to get out of bed soon 
after waking in the morning. This 
first may appear too early, for the 
debilitated require more slee^ than the 
healthy; but rising early wtJI gradu^ 
ally prolong the sleep on the succeed' 
ing night, till the quantity the patient 
enjoys is e^ual to his demand for it 
Lying late is not only hurtful, by the 
relaxation it occasions, but also by 
occupying that part of the day at which 
oxercise is most beneficial." 

1658. Appetite.-^Appetite is fre- 
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qnently lost through ezoessiye use of 
stunulants, food taJcen too hot, seden- 
tary occupation, costiveness, liVer dis- 
order, and want of change of air. The 
first endeavour should be to ascertain 
and remove the cause. Change of diet 
and change of air will frequently be 
found more beneficial than medicines. 

1659. Temperance.-— "If," ob- 
serves a writer, " men lived uniformly 
in a healthy clunate, were possessed of 
strong and vigorous frames, were de- 
scended from healthy parents, were 
educated in a hardy and active manner, 
were possessed of excellent natural dis- 
positions, were placed in comfortable 
situations in life, were engaged only in 
healthy occupations, were happily con- 
nected in marriage, and kept their "pas- 
sions in due subjection, there would 
be little occasion for medical rules." 
AU this is very excellent and desirable ; 
but, unfortunately for mankind, imat- 
tainable. 

1660. Han must be Somethino 
MOBS than Man to be a1)le to connect the 
different links of this harmonious chain 
— ^to consolidate this summum bonum 
of earthly felicity into one uninter- 
rupted whole ; for, independent of all 
regularity or irregularity of diet, pas- 
sions, and other sublunary circum- 
stances, contingencies, and connections, 
relative or absolute, thousands are 
visited by diseases and precipitated into 
the grave, independent of accident, to 
<prhom no particular vice could attach, 
a^ with whom the appetite never 
orer8tei^»ed the boundaries of tem- 
p&rance. Do we not hear almost daily 
of instances of men living near to and 
eten upwards of a century? "We can- 
not account for this either ; because of 
such men we know but few who have 
lived otherwise than the world around 
them ; and we have known many who 
have lived in habitual intemperance for 
forty or fifty years, without interruption 
and with little apparent inconvenience. 

1661. The Assebtion has been 
MADE by those who have attained a 
ffreat age rPtor, and Henry Jenkins, 
for instanoe), that they adopted no par- 



ticular arts for the preservation of their 
health; consequently, it might be in- 
ferred that the> duration of life has no 
dependence on manners or customs, or 
the qualities of particular food. This, 
however, is an error of no common 
magnitude. 

1662. Peasants, Laboubbbs, and 
OTHER HA&D-woBKiNa pEOPLE, more 
especially those whose occupations re- 
quire them to be much in the open air, 
may be considered as following a regu- 
lated system of moderation ; and hence 
the higher degree of health which pre- 
vails among them and their families. 
They also observe rules; and those 
which it is said were recommended by 
Old Parr are remarkable for good sense ; 
namely, " Keep your head cool by tem- 
perance, your feet warm by exercise ; 
rise early, and go soon to bed ; and if 
you are inclined to get fat, keep your 
eyes open and your mouth shut," — in 
other words, sleep moderately, and be 
abstemious in diet ; — excellent admoni- 
tions, more especially to those inclined 
to corptdency. 

1663. Corpulence.— Mr. William 
Banting, the well-known undertaker to 
the Royal Family, and author of a 
" Letter on Corpulence," ^ves the fol- 
lowing excellent advice, with a dietary 
for use in cases of obesity (corpulence) ; — 

i Medicine, — None, save a morning 
cordial, as a corrective. 

ii. Dietary: — 

Breakfast. — Four or five ounces of 
beef, mutton, kidneys, broiled fish, 
bacon, or any kind of cold meat except 
pork, a largo cup (or two) of tea with- 
out milk or sugar, a little biscuit or dry 
toast. 

Dinner. — Five or six oimces of 
any fish except salmon, any meat ex- 
cept pork, any vegetable except potatoes ; 
one oimce of dry toast ; fruit out of a 
pudding; any kmd of poultry or game, 
and two or three glasses of claret or 
sherry. Port, chfunpagne, and beer 
forbidden. 

^ea. — Two or three ounces of 
fruit ; a rusk or two, and a cup or two 
of tea, without milk or fugar. 
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Supper. — Three or four ounces of 
meat or fish as at dinner, with a glass 
or two of claret. 

Nightcap (if required). — A glass or 
two of grog, — whisky, gin, or brandy, 
— ^without sugar ; or a glass or two of 
sherry. Mr. Banting adds, "Dietary 
is the princijial point in the treatment 
of corpulence (also in rheumatic diseases, 
and even in incipient paralysis). If 
properly regulated, it becomes in a 
certain sense a medicine. It purifies the 
blood, strengthens the muscles and 
yiscera, and sweetens life if it does not 
. prolong it." • 

1664. The Advantages to be 
derived from a regular mode of 
Living, with a view to the preservation 
of health and life, are nowhere better 
exemplified than in the precepts and 
practice of Plutarch, whose rules for 
this purpose are excellent; and by 
observing them himself, he maintained 
his bodily strength and mental faculties 
unimpaired to a very advanced age. 
Galen is a still stronger proof of the 
advantages of a regular plan, by means 
of which he reached the great age of 
140 years, without having ever ex- 
perienced disease. His advice to tho 
readers of his *' Treatise on Health " is 
as follows: — "I beseeoh all persons 
who shall read this wort not to degrade 
themselves to a level with the brutes, 
or the rabble, by gratifying their sloth, 
or by eating and dnnking promiscuously 
. whatever pleases their palates, or by 
indulging their appetites of every kind. 
But whether they understand physic or 
not, let them consult their reason, and 
observe what agrees, and what does not 
agree with them, that, like wise men, 
they may adhere to the use of such 
things as conduce to their health, and 
forbear everjrthing which, by their own 
experience, they find to do them hurt : 
and let them be assured that, by a dili- 
gent observation and practice of this 
rule, they may enjoy a good share of 
iiealth, and seldom stand in oded ei 
j^ysic or physicians." 
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1665. Health in Youth. --Late 

hours, irregular habits, and want of 
attention to diet, are common errors 
with most yoimg men, and these 
gradually, but at first imperceptibly, 
undermine the health, and lay tlie 
foundation for various forms of disease 
in after life. It is a very difficult thing 
to make young persons comprehend 
this. They frequently sit up as late as 
twelve, one, or two o*cloci, without 
experiencing any ill effects; they go 
without a meal to-day, and to-morrow- 
eat to rq)letion, with only temporary- 
inconvenience. One night they wiU 
sleep three or four hours, and the next 
nine or ten; or one night, in their 
eagerness to get away into some agree- 
able company, they will take no food at 
all, and the next, perhaps, will eat a 
hearty supper, and go to bed upon it. 
These, with various other irregularities, 
are common to the majority of yoimg 
men, and are, as just stated, the cause 
of much bad health in mature life. 
Indeed, nearly all the shattered consti- 
tutions with whic'x too many are 
cursed, are the result of a disregard 
to the plainest precepts of health in early 
life. 

1666. Disinfecting Liquid. — 
In a wine bottle of cold water, dissolve 
two ounces acetate of lead (sugar of 
lead), and then add two (fluid) ounces 
of strong nitric acid (aquafortis). Shake 
the mixture, and it will be ready for 
use. — A very small quantity of the 
liquid, in its strongest form, should be 
used for cleansing all kinds of chamber 
utensils. For removing offensive odours, 
clean cloths thoroughly moistened witli 
the liquid, 'diluted with eight or ten 
parts of water, should be suspendt>d at 
various parts of the room. — In this case 
the offensive and deleterious gases are 
neutralized by chemical action. Fumi- 
gation in the^ usual way is (mly the 
substitution of cme odour for anothec 
In using the above, or any other jJisin- 
fectant, let it sever be rox^tten that 
fretkAir^ nndjfienif of it, is cheaper 
and m<a^ efi&tive thaii aay otbier 
materMJ. 
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1667. Disinfecting Fumiga- 
tion. — Common salt, tliree oimces; 
black manganese, oil of vitriol, of each 
one ounce ; water, two ounces ; carried 
in a cup through the apartment^ of th^ 
sick : or the apartments intended to be 
fumigated, where sickness has been, 
may be shut up for an hour or two, and 
then opened. 

1668. Coffee a Disinfectant. 
— Numerous experiments with roasted 
coffee prove that it is the most power- 
ful means, not only of rendering animal 
and vegetable effluvia innocuous, but of 
actually destroying them. A room in 
which meat in an advanced de^ee Qf 
decomposition had been kept foi: some 
time, was instantly deprived of all smell 
on an open coffee-roaster being carried 
through it, containing a pound of coffee 
newly roasted. In another room, ex- 
posed to the effluvium occasioned by the 
clearing out of the dung-pit, so that 
sulphuretted hydrogen and ammonia In 

great quantities could be chemically 
etected, the stench was completely re- 
moved in half a minute, on the employ- 
ment of three ounces of fresh-roasted 
coffee, whilst the other parts of tiie 
house were permanently cleared of the 
same smell bv being simply traversed 
with the cofltee-roaster, altnough the 
cleansing of the dung-o[)it coiitinued for 
several hours after. The best mode of 
using the coffee as a disinfectant is to 
dry the raw bean, pound it in a mortar, 
and then roast the powder on a mode- 
rately heated iron plate, until it assumes 
a dark brown tint, when it is fit for use. 
Then sprinkle it in sinks or cesspools, 
or lay it on a plate in the xoova. which 
you wish to have purified. Coflfef^ acid 
or cdffee oil acts more readily in minute 
quantities. 

1669. Charcoal as a Disin- 
fectant. — ^The great efficacy of wood 
and animal charcoal in absorbing efflu- 
via, and the greater number of gases 
and vapours, has long been known. 

Charcoal powder has also, during 
many centuries, been advantageously 
employed as a filter for putrid water, 
the object in view beipg to deprive the 



water of numeroua organic impurities 
diffused through it, which exert inju- 
rious effects on the animal economy. 

It is %omewhat remarkabl? that the 
very obvious application of a peifectly 
similar operatioa to the still rarer fiuid 
in which w« live — namely, the air, 
which not unfrequently contains eveu 
mor^ noxious organic impurities fioat- 
ing in it than those present in water — 
should have for so long a period been so 
unaccountably overlooked. 

Charcoal not only absorbs effluvia 
and gaseous bodies, but f^Bpecidll;^ 
when in contact with atmospheric air, 
oxidizes and destroys many of the 
easily alterable ones, by resolving them 
into the simplest combinations they are 
capable of forming, which are. chiefiy 
water ^d carbonic acid. 

It is on this oxidizing property of 
charcoal, as well as on its absorbent 
power, that its efficacy as a deodorizing 
and disinfectii^g agent chiefly depends. 

Effluvia and miasmata are usually 
regarded as highly organized, nitro- 
genous, easily alterable bodies. When 
tnese are absorbed by charcoal, they 
come in contact with highly condensed 
oxygen gas, which exists within the 
pores of all charcoal which has. been 
exposed to the air, even for a few 
minutes ; in this way they are oxidized 
and destroyed. 

1670. Charcoal as a Disin- 
fectant. Dr. Stenhouse's Plan, 
— The following remarks by Dr. John 
Stenhouse, F.R.S., Lecturer on Che- 
mistry at St. Bartholomew's Hospital, 
London, are so important on this sub- 
ject that we quote them at length : — 

" My attention was especially di- 
rected, for nearly a twelvemonti, to 
the deodorizing and disinfecting pro* 
perties of charcoal, and I made an im- 
mense number of experiments on this 
subject. I brought the subject before 
the Society of Arts, and exhibited 9 
specimen of a charcoal respirator, and the 
mode of employing it ; dwelling at bom« 
length on the utility of charcoal pow- 
der as a means of preventing the escape 
of noxious effluvia froni cuureh'Tards, 
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and from dead bodies on board ship, and 
in other situations. 

" In a letter to the Society of Arts I 
also proposed to employ charcoal venti- 
lators, consisting of a thin layer of 
charcoal enclosed between two thin 
sheets of wire gauze, to purify the foul 
air which is apt to accumulate in water- 
closets, in the close wards of hospitals, 
and in the impure atmosphere&of many 
of the back courts and mews-lanes of 
large cities, all the impiirities being 
absorbed and retained by the charcoal, 
while a current of pure air alone is 
admitted into the neighbouring apart- 
mcDts. 

"In this way pure air is obtained 
from exceedingly impure sources. 8uch 
an arrangement as this, carried out on 
a large scale, would be especially use- 
ful to persons necessitated to five in 
pestiferous districts within the tropics, 
where the miasmata of ague, yellow 
fever, and similar diseases are prevalent. 

" The proper amount of air required 
by houses in such situations mignt be 
admitted through sheets of wire gauze 
or coarse canvas, containing a thin layer 
of coarse charcoal powder. 

" Under such circumstances, also, pil- 
lows stuffed with powdered charcoal, 
and bed coverlets having the same 
material quilted into them, could not 
fail to prove highly beneficial. 

" A tolerably thick charcoal ventila- 
tor, such as I nave just described, could 
be very advantageously applied to the 
gully-holes of our common sewers, and 
to tne sinks in private dwellings, the 
foul water in both cases being carried 
into the drain by means of tolerably 
wide syphon pipes, retaining always 
about a couple of inches of water. 

" Such an arrangement would effectu- 
ally prevent the escape of any effluvia, 
would be easy of construction, and not 
likely ;to get soon out of order. 

" The charcoal Respirators to which I 
have already referred, and to which I 
wish to draw especial attention, are of 
three kinds. 

" The firfct form of the respirator is 
constrocted for the mouth alone, and 



does not differ in appearance from a& 
ordinary respirator, but is only half its 
weight, and about one-fifth of its price. 

" The air is made to pass through a 
quarter of an inch of coarsely powdered 
diarcoal, retained in its place by two 
sheets of silvered wire gauze, covered 
over with thin woollen doth, by which 
means its temperature is greatly in- 
creased. The charcoal respirator pos- 
sesses several advantages ov«r the respi- 
rators ordinarily in use, viz. : — 

" Ist. Where the breath is at all foetid, 
which is usually the case in diseases of 
the chest, under many forms of dys- 
pepsia, &C.-, the disagreeable effluvia are 
absorbed by the cluu-coal, so that com- 
paratively pure air is alone inhaled. 
This, I think, may occasionally exert a 
beneficial influence on diseases of the 
throat and lungs. 

" 2ndly. The charcoal Teq>irator for 
the mouth alone will certainly prove 
highly useful in poisonous atmospheres, 
where miasmata abound, if the simple 
precaution is only observed of inspiring 
the air by the mouth and expiring it 
by the nostrils. 

" The %econd form of respirator is 
ori-nasal — that is, embracing both the 
mouth and the nose. It is only very 
slightly larger than the one already 
described, and does not cover the nose, 
as the ordinary ori-nasal respirator does, 
' but merely touches its lower extremity, 
to which it is adapted by means of a 
piece of flexible metal covered with 
soft leather. When this respirator is 
worn, no air enters the lungs without 
first passing through the charcoal, and 
any effluvia or miasmata contained in 
tne atmosphere are absorbed and .oxi- 
dized by the chaicoal. This form ol 
the respirator, therefore, is peculiarly 
adapted for protecting the wearer 
against fevers and other infectious dis- 
eases. 

" The third form of the respirator is 
also ori-nasal, but is much larger, and 
therefore more cumbrous than the pre- 
ceding variety. It is intended chiefly 
for use in chemical works, common 
sewers, &c., to protect the workmen 
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froixL the noxious effects of the dele- 
terious gases to which they are fre- 
quently exposed. 

" I am aware that some persons, who 
admit the deodorizing properties of 
charcoal, deny that it acts as a disin- 
fectant. I would direct the attention of 
such persons to the following statement 
of facts : — The bodies of a full grown 
cat and two rats were placed in open 
pans, and covered by two inches of 
powdered charcoal. The pans stood in 
my laboratory several years, and though 
it is generally very warm, not the 
slightest smell was ever nprceptible, 
nor have any injurious effects been 
experienced by any of the persons by 
whom the laboratory is daily frequented. 
" Now, had the bodies of these animals 
been left to putrefy, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, not only would the stench 
emitted have beei; intolerable, but some 
of the persons would certainly have 
been struck down by fever or other 
malignant disorders. Charcoal powder 
has been most successfully employed, 
both at St. Mary's and St. Bartholo- 
mew's hospitals, to arrest the progress of 
gangrene and other putrid sores. The 
charcoal does not require to be put im- 
mediately in contact with the sores, but 
is placed above the dressings, not unfre- 
quently quilted loosely in a little cot- 
ton wool. In many cases patients who 
were rapidly sioking have been restored 
to health. 

"In the instance of hospital gangrene, 
we have to deal not only witii the 
effluvia, but also with real miasmata ; 
for, as is* well ' known, the poisonous 
gases emitted by gan^nous sores not 
only affect the individual with whom 
the mischief has originated, but'readily 
infect the perfectly healthy wounds of 
any individual who may happen to be 
in its vicinity. So that in this way 
gangrene has been known to spread not 
only through one waard, but through 
several wards of the same hospital. 

** The dissecting-room at St. Bartholo- 
mew's hospital has been perfectly deo- 
dorized by means of a few tra3rs filled 
witii a tlun layer of freshly-heated wood 



charcoal. A similar arrangement will, 
in all probability, be likewise soon 
applied to the wards of St. Bartholo- 
mew's, and every other well-conducted 
hospital. 

"From these arid other considera- 
tions, therefore, I feel perfectly confi- 
dent that charcoal is by far the cheapest 
and best disinfectant. 

" Unlike many other disinfectants, it 
evolves no disagreeable vapours, and if 
heated in close vessels will always act, 
however long it has been in use, quit© 
as effectively as at first. 

*' If our soldiers and sailors, therefore, 
when placed in unhealthy situations, 
were iumished with charcoal respira- 
tors, such as the second form above 
described, and if the floors of the tents 
and the lower decks of the ships were 
covered by a thin layer of freshly burnt 
wood charcoal, I think we could have 
little in future to apprehend from the- 
ravages of cholera, yellow fever, and 
similar diseases, by which our forces 
have of late been decimated. If found 
more convenient, the charcoal powder 
might be covered with coarse canvas, 
without its disinfectant properties being 
materially impaired. 

" The efficiency of the charcoal may 
be greatly increased bv making it red- 
hot before using it. This can e€wily be 
done by heating it in an iron saucepan 
covered with an iron lid. 

** When the charcoal is to be applied to 
inflammable substances, such as wooden 
floors, &c., of course it must be allowed 
to cool in close vessels before being 
used." 

1671. Domestic ^iDta.— JFhy 
is the flesh of sheep that are fed near the 
sea more nutritious than tJiat of others ? 
— Because the saline particles (sea 
salt) which they find with their green 
food gives punty to their blood and 
flesh. 

1672. Why does the marbled appear- 
anee of fat in meat indicate that it is 
yotmg and ^«»m^.^— Because in young 
animals fat is dispersed through the 
muscles, but in old animals it is laid in 
masses on the outside of the flesh. 
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1673. Whp is some flesh white and 
other Jlesh red ? — AVnite flesh con- 
tains a larger proportion of albumen 
(similar to the white of egg) than that 
which is red. The amount of blood 
retained in the flesh also influences its 
colour. 

1674. JFhy are raw oysters more 
wholesome than those that are cooked ? — 
When cooked they are partly deprived 
of salt water, which promotes their 
digestion ; their albumen becomes hard 
(like hard-boiled eggs). 

1675 . Why have some oysters a green 
tinge .*— This has been erroneously at- 
tributed to the effects of copper ; but it 
arises from the oyster feeding upon 
small green sea-weeds, which grow 
where such oysters are found. 

1676. Whri is cabbage rendered more 
whoksoijie by being boiled in two waters ? 
— Because cabbages contain an oil, 
which is apt to produce bad effects, 
and prevents some persons from eating 
"green" vegetables. When boiled in 
two waters, the first boiling carries off 

. the greater part of this oil. 

1677. Why should horseradish be 
scraped fo^ the table only jtist before it 
is required ? — Becai^se the peculiar oil 
of horseradish is very volatile; it 
quickly evaporates, and leaves the 
vegetable substance dry and insipid. 

1678. Why is mint eaten with pea 
soup ? — The properties of mint are sto- 
machic and antispasmodic. It is there- 
fore useful to prevent the flatulencies 
that might arise, especially fi*om soups 
made of green or dried peas. 

1679. Why is apple sauce eaten with 
pork and goose ? — Because it is slightly 
laxative, and therefore tends to coun- 
teract the effects of rich and stiniulating 
meats. The acid of the apples also 
neutralizes the oily nature of the fat, 
and prevents biliousness. 

1680. Why does milk turn sour 
during thunder storms ? — Because, in 
an electric condition of the atmosphere, 
ozone is generated. Ozone is oxygen 
in a state of great intensity; and 
oxygen is a general acidifler of many 
organic substances. Boiling milk pre- 



vents its becoming sour, because it 
expels the oxygen. 

1681. Why does the churning oj 
cream or milk produce butter ? — Because 
the action of stirring, together with a 
moderate degree of warmth, causes the 
cells in which the butter is confined to 
burst; the disengaged fat collects in 
flakes, and ultimately coheres in ha^ 
masses. 

1682. What is the blue mould which 
appears sometimes upon cheese ? — It is a 
species of fungus, or minute vegetable, 
which may be distinctly seen when 
examined by a magnifying glass. 

1683. Why are some of the limbs of 
birds more tender than others? — The 
tenderness or toughness of flesh is de- 
termined by the amount of exercise the 
muscles have undergone. Hence the 
wing of a bird that chiefly walks, and 
the leg of a bird that chiefly flies, are 
the most tender. 

1684. Why does tea frequently cure 
headache? — Because, by its stimulant 
action on the general circulation, in 
which the brain participates, the nervous 
congestions are overcome. 

1685 . Why are clothes of smooth and 
shining surfaces best adapted for hot 
weather? — Because they reflect or 
turn back the rays of the sim, which 
are thus prevented from penetrating 
them. 

1686. Why is loose clothing warmer 
than tight articles of dress? — Because 
the loose dress encloses a stratiun of 
warm air, which the tight dress shuts 
out; for the same reason, woollen 
articles, though not warmer in them- 
selves, appear so, by keeping warm air 
near to the body. 

1687. Why should the water poured 
upon tea be at the boiling point? — 
Because it requires the temperature of 
boiling water to extract the peculiar oil 
of tea. % 

1688. Why does the first infusion of 
tea possess more aroma than the second ? 
Because the first infusion, if the water 
used is at the boiling temperature, 
takes up the essential oil of the tea, 
while tiie second water receives only 
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&e bitter extract supplied by the tannic 
acid of tea. 

1689. Why does a head-dress of iky- 
blue becdme a fair person t — ^Because 
light blue is the complementary colour 
of pale orange, which is the foundation 
of the blonde complexion and hair. 

1690. Why are yellow f orange^ or 
red colours suitable to a person of dark 
hair and complexion? — ^Because tiiose 
colours, by contrast with the dark skin 
and hair, show to the greater advantage 
themselves, while they enrich the hue 
ofbhick. 

1691. Why is a delicate green fo' 
vourable to pale blonde complexions ? — 
Because it imparts a rosiness to such 
complexions — ^red, its complementary 
colour, being reflected upon green. 

1692. Why is light green unfavour- 
able to ruddy complexions? — Because it 
increases the redness, and has the effect 
of producing an overheated appear- 
ance. 

1693. Why is violet an unfavourable 
colour for every kind of complexion? — 
Because, reflecting ydlow, they aug- 
ment that tint when it is present in the 
akin or hair, change blue into ^reen, 

"and give to an olive complexion a 
jaundiced look. 

1694. Why is blue unsuitable to 
brunettes? — ^Because it reflects orange, 
and adds to the darkness of the com- 
plexion. 

1696. Why do blue veils preserve the 
complexion? — Because they Himimali 
the effect of the scorching rays of light, 
just as the blue glass over photographic 
studios diminishes the effect of certain 
rays that would injure the ddicate 
processes of photography.* 

1696. Hints upon Etiquette.f 

1697. Inteoduction to Societt. 
— ^Avoid all extravagance and manner- 



* "Hoiuewife's Beason Why/' oontftiiiiiig 
upwards of 1,600 Beawms upon every kind 
of DoToeatio Snbjeot. London: Hookion 
and .Sons. 2«. 6d. 

t Bee *' Etiquette and Sodal Ethiot." Is. 
Xnndon t Honlston and }Sont» . 



ism, and be not over timid at the out- 
set. Be discreet and sparing of your 
words. Awkwardness is a great mis- 
fortune, but it is not an unpardonable 
fault. To deserve the reputation of 
moving in good society, something more 
is requisite than the avoidance of blunt 
rudeness. Strictly keep to your en- 
gagements. Punctuality is the essence 
of politeness. 

1698. The Toilet.— Too much at- 
tention cannot be paid to the arrange- 
ments of the toilet. A manr is onen 
judged by his appearance, and seldom 
incorrectly. A neat exterior, equally 
tree from extravagance and poverty, 
almost always proclaims a right-minded 
man. To dress appropriately, and with 
good taste, is to respect yourself and 
others. A gentleman walking, should 
alwa3rs wear gloves, this being one of 
the characteristics of good breeding. 
Fine linen, and a good hat, gloves, and 
boots, are evidences of the highest taste 
in dress. 

1699. Vibitino Dbess.— A black 
coat and trousers are indispensable for 
a visit of ceremony, an entertainment, 
or a ball. The white or black waist- 
coat is equally proper in these cases. 

1700. Officers' Dress. — Upon 
public and state occasions officers should 
appear in uniform. 

1701. Ladies' Dress. — Ladies' 
dresses should be chosen so as to pro- 
duce an agreeable hannony. Never 
put on a dark-doloured bonnet with a 
light spifng costume. Avoid uniting 
colours which will suggest an epigram; 
such as a straw-coloured dress with a 
green bonnet. 

1702. Arrangement OF the Hair. 
—The arrangement of the hair is mo«st 
important. Bands are becoming to faces 
of a Grecian caste. Ringlets better 
suit lively and expressive heads. 

1703. Excess of Lace and 
Flowers. — ^Whatever be your style of 
fece, avoid an excess of kce, and let 
flowers be few and choice. 

1704. Appropriateness of Orna> 
kbnts. — In a married woman a richer 
style of ornament is admissible. Costly 
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elegance for her — ^for tl^e young girl, i^ 
style of modest simplicity. 

1706. SUIPLICITT iUiD GrACB. — 

The most elegant dress loses its cha- 
racter if it is not worn with grace. 
"Toung girls have often an air of con- 
straint, and their dress seems to par- 
take of their want of ease. In speaking 
of her toilet, a woman should not con- 
vey the idea that her whole skill con- 
sists in Adjusting tastefully some trifling 
ornaments. A simple style of dress is 
an indication of modesty. 

1706. Clsanlinsss. — The hands 
should receive especial attention. They 
are the outward signs of general clean- 
liness. The same may be said of the 
face, the neck, the ears, and the teeth. 
The cleanliness of the system gene- 
rair^) and of bodily ^parel, pertains 
to Health, f^id is treated of under this 
head. 

1707. ThB HANPKERCHOfy. — 

There is considerable art in using this 
accessory of dress and comfort. Avoid 
extreme patterns, styles, and colours. 
Neve; be without a handkerchief. 
Hold it freely in the hand, and do not 
roll it into a ball. Hold it by the 
centre, and let the comers form a fan- 
like expansion. Avoid using it too 
much. With some persons tiLe habit 
becomes troublesome and unpleasant. 

1708. Visits and Presentations. 
— ^i. Friendly calls should be made in 
the forenoon, and require neatness, 
without costliness of dress. 

ii. Calls to give invitations to din- 
ner-parties, or balls, should be very 
short, and should be paid in the after- 
lioon. 

iii. Visits of condolence require a 
grave style of dress. 

iv. A formal visit should never be 
made before noon. If a second visitor 
is announced, it will be proper for you 
to retire, unless you are very intimate 
both with the host and the visitor 
annoinicf'd ; unless, indeed, the host 
express a wish for you to remain. 

V. Visits after balls or parties should 
be made within a month. 

vi. In the latter, it is customary to 



enclose your card in an envelope, bearr 
ing the address outside. This may be 
sent by post, if you reside at a dis- 
tance. 

vii. But, if living in the neighbour- 
hood, it is polite to send your servant, 
or to call. In the latter case a comer 
should be turned down. 

yiii. Scrape your shoes and use the 
mat. Never appear in a drawing-room 
with mud on your boots. 

ix. When a new visitor enters s^ 
drawing-room, if it be a gentleman, 
the ladies bow slightly ; if a lady, thq 
guests rise. 

X. Hold your l\at in your hand, un- 
less requested to plac^ it down. ' Then 
lay it beside you. 

xi. The last arrival in a drawing- 
room takes a seat left vacant near the 
mistress of the house. 

^. A lady is not required to rise to 
receive a gentleman, nor to accom- 
pany him to the door. 

xiii. "When your visitor retires, ring 
the bell for the servant. You may then 
accompany your ^est as fSar towards 
the door as the circumstances of your 
friendship seem to demand. 

xiv. Bequest the servant, during the 
vifflt of guests, to be ready to att^d to 
the door the moment the bell rings. 

XV. When you introduce a person^ 
pronounce the name distinctly, and say 
whatever you can to make the intiro- 
duction agreeable. Such as *' an old 
and yalued friend,*' a "schoolfellow 
of mine," "an old acquaintance of our 
family." 

xvi Never stare about you in a room 
as if you were taking stock. 

xvii. The gloves^ should pot be re^ 
moved during a visit. 

xviii. Be hearty in your reception of 

fuests ; and where you see much dif- 
dence, assist the stranger to throw it 
off. 

xix. A lady does not put her address 
on hor \'i8iting card. 

1709. Bans and Evening Par- 
ties. — ^i. An invitation to a ball should 
be given at least a week beforehand, 
ii. Upon entering, first address the 
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lady of the house ; and after her, the 
nearest acquaintances you may recognize 
in the house. 

, iii. If you introduce a friend, make 
him acquainted with the names of the 
chief persons present. But first present 
him to the lady of the house, and to the 
host. 

iv. Appear in full dress. 

y. Always wear gloves. 

vi. Bo not wear rings on the outside 
of your gloves. 

vii. Avoid an expess of jewellery. - 

yiii Bo not select the same partner 
frequently. 

ix. Bistributeyour attentions as much 
as possible. 

X. Pay respectful attention to elderly 
persons. 

xi. Be cordial when serving refresh- 
ments, but not importunate. 

xii. If there are more dancers than 
the room will accommodate, do not join 
in every dance. 

xiii. In leaving 9, large party it is 
unnecessary to bid farewell, and impro- 
per to do so before the gpests. ^ 

xiv. A Paris card of invitation to an 
evening party usually implies that you 
are invited for the season. 

XY. In balls and large parties there 
should be a table for cards, and two 
packs of cards placed upon each table. 

xvi. Chess and all unsociable games 
should be avoided. 

xvii. Although many persons do not 
like to play at cards except for a stake, 
the stakes agreed to at parties should be 
VQry trifling, so as not to create excite- 
ment or discussion. 

xviii. The host and hostoss should 
look after their guests, and not confine 
their attentions. They should, in fact, 
assist those chiefly who are ike least 
Imown in the room, 
ri xix. Avoid political and religious dis- 
cussions. If you have a ** hobby," keep 
it to yourself. 

XX. After dancing, conduct your part- 
ner to a seat. 

xxi. Resign her as soon as her next 
partner advances. 

{Far the Figurea of 2)anc$$, comult 



the Index, — See Hints upon Kti- 
QUETTE, No. 1696.) 

1710. Marriage Arrangements. 

1711. Special Licences. — Spe- 
cial licences are dispensations from 
the ordinary rule, under which mar- 
riages can only take place canonically 
in the parish church,, or other places 
duly licensed for that purpose. They 
can only be obtained from the Metropo- 
litan or archbishop of the province, and 
often with no small difficulty, not being 
readily granted; and when obtained the 
fees are about £50. 

1712. Common Licences enable 
persons of full age, or minors with 
consent of parents or guardians, to be 
married in the church of the parish in 
which one of them has resided for three 
weeks. They are procured from Boc- 
tors' Commons, or from any surrogate, 
at the cost of about £2 lOs. ^ 

1713. Bann^ must be nublished ^ 
three times in the parish church, in each 
place where the persons concerned 
reside. The clerk is applied to on such 
occasions; his fee varies from Is. 6d. 
upwards. When the marriage ceremony 
is over, the parties repair to the vestry, 
and outer taeir names in the parish 
registry. The registry is signed by the 
clergymaA and the witnesses present, 
and a certificate of the registry is given 
to th9 bridegroom. The charge for a 
certificate of marriage is 2s. 6d., and 
the clergyman's fee varies according to 
circumstimces. The clerk will at all 
times give information thereupon ; and 
it is best for a friend of the bridegroom 
to attend to the pecuniary arrangements. 

1714. Hareiage by Registration. 
—An Act was passed in the reign of 
"William the J'ourth, by which it was 
rendered legal for persons wishing to ba 
married by 9, civu ceremony, to give 
notice of their intention to the Regis- 
trar of Marriages in their district or 
districts. Three weeks' notice is neces- 
sary, to give which the parties call, 
separately or together, at tiie office of 
the registrar, who enters their names in 
a book. When the time of notice has ' 
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expired, it is only necessary to give the 
registrar an intimation, on the previous 
day, of your intention to attend at his 
office on the next day, and complete the 
registration. The ceremony consists of 
merely answering a few questions, and 
making the declaration that you take 
each other to live as husband and wife. 
The fee amounts only to a few shillings, 
and in this form no wedding ring is re- 
qiiired, though it is usually placed on 
in the presence of the persons assembled. 
The married couple receive a certificate 
of marriage, which is in every respect 
lawful. 

1715. "Wedding Dress. — It is im- 
possible to lay down specific rules for 
dress, as fashions change, and tastes 
differ. The great art consists in select- 
ing the style of dress most becoming to 
the person. A stout person should 
adopt a different style from a thin person ; 
a tall one from a short one. Pecu- 
liarities of complexion, and form of face 
and figure, should be dul^ regarded; 
and in these matters there is no better 
course than to call in the aid of any 
respectable milliner and dressmaker, 
who will be found ready to give the 
best advice. The bridegroom should 
simply appear in full dress, and should 
avoid everything eccentric and broad in 
style. The bridesmaids should always 
be made aware of the bride's dress before 
they choose their own, which should be 
determined by a proper harmony with 
the former. 

1716. The Order op Gomo to 
Church is as follows : — The Brtoe, 
accompanied by her father^ not imfre- 
quently her ' mother ^ and uniformly by 
a bridesmaidf occupies ihe^firat carriage. 
The father hands out the bride, and 
leads her to the altar, the mother and 
the bridesmaid following. After them 
come the other bridesmaids, attended by 
the groomsmen, if there are more than 
one. 

1717. TheBrideqroom occupies the 
litst carriage with the principal grooms- 
man — an intimate fnend, or brother. 
He follows, and stands facing the altar, 
with the bride at his left hand. The 



father places himself behind, with the 
mother, if she attends. ' 

1718. The Chief BRiDESM-i-iD occu- 
pies a place on the left of the hridCf to 
hold her gloves, and handkerchief, and 
flowers; her companions ran^e them- 
selves on the left. If any difficulties 
occur from forgetftdness, the vestry- 
woman can set everything right. 

1719. Remember to take the 
Licence and the Ring with tou. 
The Tee to a clergyman is according to 
the rank and fortune of the bridegroom ; 
the clerk expects five shillings^ and a 
trifle should be given to the vestry- 
woman or sexton. There is a flxed scfde 
of fees at every church, to which the 
parties married can add if they please. 

1720. When the Ceremony is 
CONCLUDED, the bridCy taking the bride- 
groom's arm, goes into the vestry^ the 
others following ;• signatures are then 
affixed, and a re^;istration made, after 
which the mamed pair enter their 
carriage, and proceed to the breakfast, 
t ve^ one else following. 

1721. The Order of Return from 
Church differs from the above only in 
the fact that the bride and bridegroom 
now ride together, the bride being on 
his left, and a bridesmaid and a grooms- 
man, or the father of the bride, occu- 
pying the front seats of the carriage. 

1722. The Weddino Breakfast 
having been already prepared, the wed- 
ding party return thereto. If a large 
party, the bride and bridegroom occupy 
seats in the coitre of the long table, and 
the two extremities should be presided 
over by elderly relatives, if possible one 
from each family. Everybody should 
endeavour to make the occasion as happy 
as possible. One of the senior members 
of either the bride or bridegroom's 
family should, some time before the 
breakfast has terminated, rise, and in a 
brief but graceftil manner, propose the 
*' Health and happiness of the wedded 
pair." It is much better to drink their 
healths together than separately ; and, 
after a bnef interval, the bridegroom 
should return thanks, which he may do 
withput hesitation, since no one lookA 
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for a speecli upon such an occasion. A 
few words, feelingly expressed, are all 
that is required. - The breakfast gene- 
rally concludes with the departure of 
the happy pair upon their wedding tour. 
17^. Cards. — A newly married 
eouple send out cards immediately after 
the ceremony to their Mends and ac- 
quaintance, who, on their part, return 
either notes or cards of congratulation 
on the event. As soon as the lady is 
settled in her new home, she may 
expect the calls of her acquaintance ; 
for which it is not absolutely necessary 
to remain at home, although j)oliteness 
requires that they should be returned as 
soon as possible. But, having performed 
this, any further intercourse may be 
avoided (where it is deemed necessary) 
by a polite refusal of invitations. Where* 
cards are to be left, the number must 
be determined according to the various 
members of which the family called 
upon is composed. For instance, where 
there are the mother, aimt, and daughters 
(the latter having been introduced to 
society J, three cards should be left. 
Kecentiy, the custom of sending cards 
has been in a great measure discon- 
tinued, and instead of this, the words 
" No cards " are appended to the ordi* 
. nary newspaper advertisement, and the 
ann5imcement of the marriage, with 
this addition, is considered all suffi- 
cient. 

1724. Ebception. — ^When the mar- 
ried pair have returned, and the day of 
reception arrives, wedding cake and 
wine are handed round, of which every 
one partakes, and each expresses some 
kindly wish for the newly married 
couple. The bride ought not to receive 
visitors without a mother, or sister, or 
some friend being present, not even 
if her husband be at home. Gentlemen 
who are in professions, or have Govern- 
ment appointments, cannot always 
await the arrival of visitors ; when such 
is the case, some old Mend of the family 
should represent him, and proffer an 
apology for his absence. 

1726. The Wedding Tour must 
depend upon the tastes and circimi- 



stances of the married couple, fiome- 
loving Englishmen and women may find 
much to admire and enjoy without 
ranging abroad. Those whose time is 
somewhat restricted we recommend to 
sojourn at Tunbridge Wells, — Mount 
Ephraim is especially to be selected, 
— and thence the most delightful 
excursions may be made to di&rent 
parts of the country ; those who like 
sketching,^ botanizing, and collecting 
sea- weeds, will find ample opportimitiea 
for each ; those who like old ruins and 
time-hallowed places may reach then^ 
without difficulty. Dover, Canterbury^ 
Folkestone, and Tatwood Castle are all 
within reach, and what places are more 
deeply interesting, not only in respect 
of scenery, but historic associations? 
Cornwall and Devonshire, the Isle of 
Wight, &c., are each deUghtful to'the 
tourist ; and the former is now accessible 
by railway almost as far as the Land's 
End. The scenery of the north of 
Devon, and of both coasts of Cornwall, 
is especially beautiful. North Wales 
offers a delightful excursion ; the lakes 
of Westmoreland and Cumberland ; the 
lakes of Killamey, in Ireland ; also the 
magnificent scenery of the Scottish 
lakes and mountains. To those who 
wish for a wider range, France, Ger* 
many, Switzerland, and the Rhine offer 
charms which cannot be surpassed. 

1726. Wedding Cakes. — Four 
poimds of fine flour, well dried ; four 
poimds of fresh butter ; two pounds of 
loaf sugar; a quarter of a poimd of mace, 
pounded and sifted fine; the same of 
nutmegs. To every pound of flour add 
eight eggs ; wash four pounds of cur- 
rants, let them be well picked and dried 
before the fire ; blanch a pound of sweet 
almonds, and cut them lengthwise very 
thin ; a pound of citron ; one pound of 
candied orange; the same of candied 
l6mon ; half a |int of brandy. When 
these are made ready, work the butter 
with your hand to a cream, then beat 
in the sugar a quarter of an hour; beat 
the whites of the eggs to a very strong 
froth; mix them with the sugar and 
butter; beat the yolks half an hour at 
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least, and mix them with the cake; 
then put in the flour, mace, and nut- 
meg, keep beating it well till your oven 
is i-eady — pour in the brandy, and beat 
the cunants.and almonds li^htlif in. 
Tie three sheets of white paper round 
the bottom of your hoop to keep it from 
running out ; rub it well with butter ; 

Eut in your cake ; lay the sweetmeats in 
lyers, with cake between each layer ; 
and after it is risen and coloured cover 
it with paper before your oven is stopped 
up. It will require three hours' to bake 
properly. 

1727. Almond Icing por "Wedding 
Cake. — Beat the whites of three eg^ 

'to a strong froth, pulp a pound of Jor- 
dan almonds very hue with rose water, 
mix them, with the eggs, lightly to- 
gether ; put in by degrees a potmd of 
common loaf sugar in powder. When 
the cake is baked enough, take it out, 
and lay on the icing; Uien put it in 
to brown. 

1728. Sugar Icing for Wedding 
Cake. — Beat two pounds of double 
refined sugar with two ounces of fine 
starch, sift the whole through a gauze 
sieve, then beat the whites of five eggs 
with a knife upon a pewter dish for 
half an hour; beat in the sugar a little 
at a time, or it will make the dggs fall, 
and injure the colour; wh^h all the 
sugar IS put in, beat it half an hour 
longer, and then lay on your almond 
icing, spreading it 6ven with, a knife. 
If put on as soon as the cjid eomds 
out of the oven, it will harden By tiie 
time the cake is cold. 

1729. MARRLA.GE8 Of DwftilrTERS 
toay be solemnized at any pkce of wor* 
Bhip duly licensed, and in a6c6rduic$ 
with the forms of their worship. In 
8011.3 cases, the service of the Church of 
England is read, with slight additions 
or modifications. The cleik of th6 place 
of worship should be applied to for 
information. 

1730. Christenings may Be per- 
formed either in accordance with the 
rites of the Established Church, or of 
Dissenting congregations ; the time of 
birth, and the name of every child, 



must also be registered. The fees paid 
fot christenings vary with a variety ot 
circumstances. Particulars should in 
each case be obtained of the clerk of 
the place of wordiip. It is lisual txx 
make a christening the occasion of 
festivity ; but not in such a manner as 
to require special remark. The parents 
and god-parents of the child appear at 
church at the appointed hour. The ' 
child is carried by the nurse. The 
dress of the parties attending a christ- 
ening should be what may be termed 
demi-costume, or half-costume; but the 
infant should Be robed in the choicest 
manner that the circumstances will 
allow. It is usual for the sponsors to 
present the child with a gift to be pre- 
served for its future years. Silver 
spoons, a silver knife and fork, a clasp- 
bible, a silver cup, and other such 
articles, are usually chosen. It is 
usual, also, to give a trifling present 
to the nurae. , 

^ 1731. Begmtration of Births. — 
The law 6f registration requires the 
parents, or occupiers of houses in which 
the births happen, to register such 
births at the registrar's office within six 
wee^ after the date thereof. For regis- 
tration, within the time specified, no 
ehttri^e ia fMade. But after the expira- 
tion of the forty-second day from the 
birth, a foe of seem shiUingi and sixpence 
must be paid. After the expiration of 
six months from the date of the birth, 
no teglfttration is allowed. It is there- 
in most important, immediately aft»r 
the Birth of a child, for the father, or 
&Lt occupier of the house in -which the 
HrHi took place, to go to the office of 
the deputy i^gistrar, residing in the 
districti and commuaioate the follow- 
vn^ patiicul^ :-^ 

1. Bittd vl^ei) born. 

fi. Name of the child. 

8. Boy or girl. 

ft. Nan6 of the fath«r. 

i. I^ame and maiden name of the mother. 

6. Bank or profession of the father. 

7. Signature, description, and residenco of 
the person giving the information. 

8. PatebftheTegistratios- 
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1732. Baptismal Name. — If any 
child bom in England, whose birth has 
been registered, maXLf within six months 
of such registration, have any name 
giyen to it in bapti^ other than that 
Originally registered, such baptismal 
name may be added to the previous 
registration, if, withili seven days of 
such baptism, application be made to 
the registtar by whom the child was 
originally registered. For this purpose 
a certificate of the baptism must be 
procured of the clergyman, for which a 
fee of one shilling must be paid. This 
certificate must be taken to the regis- 
trar, who will charge another fee of one 
thilling for adding the baptismal name 
to the original registration. 

1788. Choice op Names.— To choose 
names for children, parents should con- 
sult the list of names fNo. 901, p. 137). 

1734. Children J3orn at Sea. — 
K fmy child of an English j^rent shall 
be bom at sea on board a British vessel, 
the captain or commanding officer shall 
make a minute of the particulars touch- 
ing the birth of the child, and shall. On 
the arrival of the vessel at any part of 
the kingdom, or sooner, by any other 
opportunity, send a certificate of the 
birth through the post-office {-Jbr which 
no postage will be charged), to tne Regis- 
trar General, General Begister Office, 
London. 

1735. Funerals and Begistra- 
tion ot Deaths. — It is always best 
to place the direction of a funeral under 
a respectable undertaker, with the pre- 
caution of obtaining his estimate tor 
l^e expenses, Jind limiting him to them. 
He can best advise upon the obser- 
vances to be attended to, since the 
■tyle of funerals differs with the station 
of the deceased's &mily, and is Airtber 
modified b^ the customs of parti- 
cular localities, and even by religious 
views. 

1786. Intramural Interments. — 
It is, we think, our duty to strongly 
advise a discont^uanoe of th6 practice 
of burying in towns, where every dead 
body contributes to the destruction of 
tiie living. No^, Acts of Parliament 



compel the closing , of graveyards 
in populous neighbdurhoods. Besides 
which, the new cemeteries which are 
now springing up in all important 
localities are so economical and appro- 
priate to be the long resting-places of 
the dead, that few people of good taste 
would cling to the old practice of 
burying in crowded churchyards in tiie 
midst of the dwellings of the living. 

1787. Registration op Deaths. — 
The father or mother of any child that 
diei^ or the occupier of a house in 
which any person may die, ihust, widiin 
Jhe days after such death, give notice 
to the registrar of the district. Some 
I)erson present at the death should at 
the same time attend and give to the 
registrar an account of the circum- 
stances or cause of the death, to the 
best of his or her knowledge or belief. 
Such person must sign his or her 
name, and give the place of abode at 
which he or she resides. The follow- 
ing are the particulars required :— 

1. Date of death. 

2. Kame in fall. 

3. Sex and age. 

jt. Bank or profession. 
5. Cause of death. 

9. Signature, description, and residence ol 
the person giying the information. 
7. Date ot the registration. 

173ft. Persons Dtino at Sea. — 
The coihmander of any British vessel; 
on board of which a death occurs at 
sea, mudt aet tiie same as in a cast of 
birth, 

1739. Certieicates op Death. — ■ 
Every registrar must deliver to tho 
undertaker, without /<?*, a certificate of 
the death, which certificate shall be 
delivered to the officiating minister. 
No dead body can be buried without 
such certificate, under a 'penalty ^ 
£10. 

1740. Observancbsop Deaths AND 
Funerals. — It is usual, when a death 
takes place, to communicate it imme- 
diately, upon mourning note-paper, to 
every principal member t>f the family, 
and to iiequest th^tai to notify the 
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same to the more remote relatiyes in 
their circle. A subsequent note should 
state the day and hour at which the 
funeral is fixed to take place. 

1741. Special Invitations to fune- 
rals are not considered requisite to be 
sent to near relatives ; but to friends 
and acquaintances such invitatioiis 
should be sent. 

1742. Gloves. — ^Moit persons who 
attend funerals will provide themselves 
with gloves ; but it is well to have a 
dozen pairs, of as^rted sizes, provided 
in case of accident. An arrangement 
can be made for those not used to be 
returned. 

1743. Hatbands and €loax8 will 
be provided by the undertaker. 

1744. MouBNiNO. — The dressmaker 
will advise upon the "degree'' of 
mourning to be worn, which must be 
modified according to the a^e of tlie 
deceased, and the relationship of the 
mourner. The undertaker wUl advise 
respecting t|ie degree of mourmng 
to be displayed upon the carriages, 
horses, &c. 

1745. In going to the Punebal 
the nearest relatives of the deceased 
occupy the carriages nearest the l^earse. 
Tlie same order prevails in returning. 
Only the relatives and most intimate 
friends of the family should return to 
the house after the funeral ; and their 
fisit should be as short as possible. 

1746. In Walkinc Funerals it is 
considered a mark of redpect for friends 
to become pall-bearers. In the funerals 
of young persons, the pall should be 
borne by their companions, wearing 
white gloves, and love-ribbon. It is a 
pretty and an affecting sight to see the 
pall over the coffin of a young lady 
borne by six of her female Mends. 
Flowers may be placed u-pon the coffin, 
and strewed in and over the grave. 

1747. Visits op Condolence after 
funerals should be paid by relatives 
within from a week to a fortnight ; by 
friends witldn the second week of the 
fortnight; friendsoflessintimacy should 
make mquiries and leave cards. 

1748. Cok&espondencb with Fa- 



milies in Moubning should be upon 
black-edged paper, if frx)m members oi 
the family ; or upon the ordinary note- 
paper, but sealed with black, iT&om 
friends. 

^ 1749. Ceremonies. — ^All ceremo- 
nies are in themselves superficial 
things ; yet a rr^p. of the world should 
know them. They are the outworks of 
manners and decency, which would be 
too often broken in upon, if it were not 
for that defence which keeps the enemy 
at a proper distance. It is for that 
reason we always treat fools and cox- 
combs with great ceremony, true good- 
breeding not being a sufficient barrier 
against them. 

1750. Love's Telegraph.— If a 
gentleman want a wiJps, he wears a ring 
on the ^rst finger of the left hand ; 3 
he be engaged, he wears it on the uwnd 
finger; if married, on the third; and 
on the fourth if he never intends to be 
married. When a lady is not engaged, 
she wears a hoop or diamond on her 
Jlrst finger ; if engaged, on the second; 
if married, on the third; f^nd on the 
fourth if she intends to die unmarried. 
When a gentleman presents a fan, 
flower, or trinket, to. a lady with the 
left hand, this, on his part, is an over- 
ture of regard ; should she receive it 
with the left hand, it is considered as 
an acceptance of his esteem; but if 
with the riffht hand, it is a refrisal of 
the offer. Thus, by a few simple 
tokens explained by rule, the passion 
of love is expressed ; and through the 
medium of the telegraph, the most 
timid and diffident man may, without 
difficulty, communicate his sentiments 
of regard to a lady, and, in case his 
offer should be refused, avoid expe- 
riencing the mortification of an explicit 
refusal. 

1751. Wedding Bings. —The 
custom of wearing wedding rings ap- 
pears to- have taken its rise among the 
Komang. Before the celebration of 
their nuptials, there was a meeting of 
friends at the house of Uielad^r's father, 
to settle articles of the marriage con- 
tracty when it was agreed that the dowry 
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should be paid down on the wedding 
day or soon after. On this occasion 
there was commonly a feast, at the 
conclusion of which the man gave to 
the woman, as a pledge, a ring, whioh 
she put on the fourth finger of her left 
hand, because it was believed that a nerve ^ 
reached thence to the heart, and a day 
was then named for the marriage. 

1752. Why the Wedding 
Sting is placed on the Fourth 
Pinget. — " Wehavft remarked on the 
vulgar error which supposes that an 
artery runs from the fourth finger of 
the left hand to the heart. It is said by 
Swinbum and others, that' therefore it 
became the weddii^ finger. The priest- 
hood kept up this idea by still retain- 
ing it as the wedding finger, but the 
custom is really associated with the doc- 
trine of the Trinity ; for, in the ancient 
ritual of English marriages, the ring 
was placed by tiie husband on the top 
of the thumb of the left hand, with 
the words, * In the name of the 
Father;* he then removed it to the 
forefinger, saying, * In the name of the 
Son;' then to the middle finger, add- 
ing, *And of the Holy Ghost;' finally, 
he left it as now, on the fourth finger, 
with the closing word, * Amen.' " — TJie 
Eistory and Poetry of Finger Rings. 

1763. The Art of being Agree- 
able.— The true art of being agree- 
able is to appear well pleased with all 
iiie company, and rather to seem well 
entertained with them than to bring 
entertainment to them. A man thus 
disposed, perhaps may not have much 
learning, nor any wit; but if he has 
common sense, and something friendly 
in his behaviour, it conciliates men's 
minds more than the brightest parts 
without this disposition ; and when a 
man of such a turn comes to old a^e, 
he is almost sure to be treated with 
reject. It is true, indeed, that we 
should not dissemble and flatter in 
company; but a man may be very 
agreeable, strictly consistent with truth 
and sincerity, oy a prudent silence 
where he cannot concur, and a pleasing 
assent where he can. Now and then 



you meet with a person so exactly 
formed to please, that he wiU gain upon 
every one that hears or beholds him : 
this disposition is not merely the gift of 
nature, but frequently the ^ effect of 
mach knowledge of the world, and a 
command over the passions. 

1754. Artificial Manners. —- 
Artificial maimers, and such as spring 
from good taste and refinement, can 
never be mistaken, and differ 'as widely 
as gold and tinsel. How captivating 
is gentleness of manner derived from 
true humility, and how faint is every 
imitation! the one resembles a glorious 
rainbow, spanning a dark cloud — the 
other, its pale attendant, the water-gall. 
That suavity of manner which renders 
a real gentlewoman courteous to all, 
and careful to avoid giving offence, is 
often copied by those who merely sub- 
ject themselves to certain rules of eti- 
quette : but very awkward is the copy. 
Warm professions of regard are be- 
stowed on those who do not expect 
them, and the esteem which is due to 
merit appears to be lavished on every 
one alike. And as true humility, 
blended with a right appreciation of 
self-respect, gives a pleasing cast to the 
countenance, so from a sincere and 
open disposition springs that artless- 
ness of manner which disarms all pre- 
judice. Feeling, on the contrary, is 
ridic^lous when affected, and, even 
when real, should not be too openly 
manifested. Let the manners arise 
from the mind, and let there be no dis- 
guise for the genuine emotions of the 
heart. 

1756. Directions for addressing 

Persons of Bank. 

1756. The Royal Family. 

The Qwe^.— Madam; Most Gracious 
Sovereign : May it please your Majesty. 

To the Queen's Most Excellent Ma- 
jesty. 

The Kingi. — Sire, or Sir; Most Gra-. 
cious Sovereign: May it please your 
Majesty. 

To the King's Most E-tcellent Ma- 
jesty. 
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The Sons and Daughters, BrotJters 
and Sisters, of Sovereigns, — Sir, or 
Madam: May it please your Royal 
Highness. 

To his Eoyal Highness the Prince of 
"Wales. 

To her Royal Highness the Princess 
Helena Augusta Victoria. 

Other Branches of the Royal Family. 
— Sir, or Madam : May it please your 
Highness. 

To his Highness the Duke of 
Camhridge; or, To her Highness the 
Princess Mary Adelaide of Cambridge. 

1757. The Nobilitt. 

A Duke or Duchess. — ^Your Graoa. 

To his Grace the t)uke of , or 

To her Grilse the Duchess of . 

A Marquis or Marchioness. — My 
Lord, or My Lady; Your Lordship, 
or Your Ladyship. 

To the Most Honourahle the Mar- 
quis (or Marchioness) of , 

An Earl or Countess. — My Lord, or 
My Lady; Your Lordship, or Your 
Ladyship. 

To the Right Honourahle the Earl 
(or Countess) of -. 

A Viscount or Viscountess. — ^MyLord, 
or My Lady ; Your Lordship, or Your 
Ladyship. 

To the Right Honourable Viscount 
(or Viscountess) . 

A Baron or Baroness. — My Lord (or 
Lady) ; Your Lordship (or Ladyship.) 

To the Right Honourable Lord (or 
Lady) . ^ 

The widow of a nobleman is ad- 
dressed in the same style, with the in- 
troduction of the word Dowager in the 
sui)erscription if the present peer have 
a wife living. 

'J'o the Right Honourable the {DoW' 
ager) Countess of . 

The Sons of Dukes and Marquises,^ 
and the eldest Sons of Earls, have, by 
courtesy, the titles of Lord and Hon- 
ourable ; and all the Daughters have 
those of Lady and Honourable. 

The younger Sons of Earls, and the 
Sons and Daughters of Viscounts and 
Barons, are also styled Honourable. 



1758. Official Mbmbebs of thb 
State. 

A Member of Eer Me^esty's Most 
Honourable Privy Council. — Sir, or My 
Lord; Right Honourable Sir, or My 
Lord, as the case may require. 

To the Right Honourable , Her 

Majesty's Principal Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs. 

1769. Ambassadors and Goveekobls 
rNDER Her Majesty. 

Sir, or My Lord, as the case maybe: 
May it please your Excellency. 

To his Excellency the American (or 
Russian, or other) Ambassador. 

To his Excellency Marquis ^ 

Lieutenant General, and General Go- 
vernor of that part of the United 
Kingdom called Ireland. 

1760. Judges. 

My Lord: May it please your Lord- 
ship. 

To the Right Honoiurable Sir Alex- 
ander Cockbum, Lord Chief Justice of 
England. 

The Lord Mayor of London, York, or 
Dublin, and the Lord Provost of Edin- 
burgh, during office. — The same. 

My Lord : May it please your Lord- 
ship. 

To Uie Right Honourable , Lord 

Mayor of London. To the Right 

Honourable Sir , Lord Provost of 

Edinburgh. 

The Lord Provost of every other 
town in Scotland is styled Honourable. 

The Mayors of all Corporations (ex- 
cepting the preceding Lord Mayors), 
and the Sheriffs, Aldermen, and Re- 
corder of London are addressed Right 
Worshipful; and the 'Aldermen and 
Recorders of other Corporations, and 
the Justices of the Peace, Worshipful. 
1761. The Parliament. 

House of Peers. — My Lords: May 
it please your Lordships. To the 
Right Honourable the Lords Spiritual 
and Temporal, in Parliament assembled. 

House of Commons.— "M-ay it please 
your Honourable House. To the 
Honourable the Commons of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Irelaiid. 
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The Speaker of ditto.— Sir, or Mr. 
Spealker. 

To the Right Honourable , 

Speaker of the House of Commons. 

A Member of the Mouse of Commons, 
not ennobled. — Sir. 

To , Esq., M.P. 

1762. The Clergy. 

An Archbishop. — My Lord : May it 
please your Grace. 

To his Grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury ; or, To the Most Reverend 

Father in God, , Lord Archbishop 

of Canterbury. 

A Bishop. — My Lord : May it please 
your Lordship. 

To the Right Reverend Father in God, 
, Lord Bishop of Oxford. 

A Dean, — To the Very Her. Dr. 
, Dean of Carlisle. 

.By equals he is addrsssed in conyeiv 
sation. as Mr. Deae. 

Archdeacons and Chancellors are ad- 
dressed in the same manner. 

The rest of the Clergy. — Sir, Revin^nd 
Sir. 

To the Rev. Dr. — , Glasgow. 

To the Rev. , Street, Lon- 
don ; or, To the Rev. Mr. , &c. 

1763. Hints upon Personal 

Manners. — It is sometimes objected 
to books upon etitfuette that they cause 
those who consult them to act with 
mechanical restraint, and to show in 
society that they are governed by arbi- 
trary rules, rather than by an intuitive 
perception of what is graceful and 
polite. 

1764. This Objection is XJn- 
soryD, because it supposes that people 
who study fhe theory of etiquette do 
not also exercise their powers of obser- 
vation m society, and obtain, by their 
intercourse with others, that freedom 
and ease of deportment which society 
alone can impart. 

1765. Books upon Etiquette are 
useful, inasmuch as they expound the 
laws of polite society. Experience 
alone, however, can give effect to the 
precise manner in wmch those laws are 
required to be observed. 



1766. Whatever Objections may 
BE Raised to the teaching or' works 
upon etiquette, there can Be no sound 
argument against a series of simple and 
brief hints, which shall operate as pre- 
cautions against mistakes in personal 
conduct. 

1767. Avoid Intermeddliko with 
the affairs of others. This is a most 
common* fault. A number of people 
seldom meet but they begin discussing 
the affairs of some one who is absent. 
This is not only uncharitable, but posi- 
tively unjust. It is equivalent to trying 
a cause in the absence of the person tm- 
plieated. Even in the criminal code a 
prisoner is presumed to be innocent 
until he is found guilty. Society, how- 
ever, is less just, and passes judgment 
without hearing the defence. Depend 
upon it, as a certain Vule, that the people 
who unite with you in discussing the 
affairs of others will proceed to scan^ 
dalize you in your absence. 

1768. Be Consistent in the avowal 
of principles. Do not deny to-day that 
which you asserted yesterday. If you 
do, ^ou win stultify yourself, an:' your 
opinions will soon be found to have no 
weight. You may fancy that you gain 
favour by subserviency ; l)ut so far from 
gaining favour, you lose respect. 

1769. Avoid Falsehood. There 
can be foimd no higher virtue than the 
love of truth. The man who deceives 
others must himself become the victim 
of morbid distrust. 'Knowing the de- 
ceit of his own heart, and the falsehood 
of his own tongue, his eyes must be 
always filled with suspicion, and he 
must lose the greatest of all happiness — 
confidence in those who surround him. 

17/0. The Following Elements 
of manly character are worthy of fre- 
quent meditation : — 

i. To be wise in his disputes. 

ii. To be a lamb in his home. 

iii. To be brave in battle and great in 
moral courage. 

iv. To be discreet in public. 

V. To be a bard in his chair. 

vi. To be a teacher in his household. 

Tii. To be a council in his nation. 
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viii. To be an arbitrator in his 
vicinity. 

ix. To be a bermit in bis churcb. 

X. To be a legislator in bis country. 

xi. To be conscientious in bis actions. 

xii. To be bappy in bis life. 

xiii. To be diligent in bis calling. 

xiv. To be just in bis dealing. 

XV. Tbat wbatever be doetb be to tbe 
will of God. 

1771. Avoid Manifestations of 
Ill-tempeb. Reason is given for man's 
guidance. Passion is tbe tempest by 
wbicb. reason is overtbrown. Under 
tbe effects of passion, man's mind be- 
comes disordered, bis face disfigured, 
his body deformed. A moment's pas- 
sion has firequently cut off aHfe's friend- 
ship, destroyed a life's hope, embittered 
a life's peace, and brought unending 
sorrow and disgrace. It is scarcely 
worth while to enter into a comparative 
analysis of ill-temper and passion ; they 
are alike discreditable, alike injurious, 
and should stand equally condemned. 

1772. Avon) Pride. If you are 
handsome, God made you so ; if you are 
learned, some one instructed you; if 
you are rich, God gave you wnat you 
own. It is for others to perceive your 
goodness; button should be blind to 
your own merits. There can be no 
comfort in deeming yourself better 
than you really are : that is self-decep- 
tion. The best men throughout all 
history have been tbe most humble. 

1773. Affectation is a Form of 
Pbide. It is, in fact, pride made ridi- 
culous and contemptible. Some one 
writing upon affectation has remarked 
as follows : — 

" If anything will sicken and disgnst a man, 
it is the aflfected, mincing way in which some 
people choose to talk. It is perfectly nau- 
seoas. If these young jackanapes, who screw 
their words into all manner of diabolical 
shapes, could only feel how perfectly disgust- 
ing they were, it might induce them to drop 
it. With many, it soon becomes such a con- 
firmed habit that they cannot again be taught 
to talk in « plain, straightforward, manly 
way. In the lower order of ladies' boarding- 
achbri\s, and, indeed, too much everywhere. 



the same sickening, mincing tone is too ofteii 
found. Do, pray, good people, do talk in 
your natural tone, if you don't wish to be 
utterly ridiculous and contemptible." 

1774. "We have adopted the 
Foregoing Paragraph because we 
approve of some of its sentiments, but 
chiefly because it shows tbat persons 
who object to affectation may go to the 
other extreme — vulgarity. It is vulgar, 
we think, to call even the most affected 
people "Jackanapes, who screw their 
words into all manner of diabolical 
shapes.*' Avoid vulgarity in manner, in 
speech, and in correspondence. To con- 
duct yourself vulgarly is to offer offence 
to those who are around you ; to bring 
upon yourself the condemnation of per- 
sons of good taste; and to incur the 
penalty of exclusion from good society. 
Thus, cast among the vulgar, you l)e- 
come the victim of your own error. 

1775. Avoid Swearing. An oatk 
is but the wrath of a perturbed spirit 
It is mean. A man of high moral 
standing would rather treat an offence 
with contempt than show his indigna- 
tion by an oath. It is vulgar: alto- 
gether too low for a decent man. It is 
cowardly : implying a fear either of not 
being believed or obeyed. It is ungen- 
tlemanly, A gentleman, according to 
"Webster, is a genteel man — well-bred, 
refined. It is indecent: offensive to 
delicacy, and extremely unfit for human 
ears. It h foolish. " "Want of decency 
is want of sense." It is abusive — to 
the mind which conceives the oath, to 
the tongue which utters it, and to the- 
person at, whom it is aimed. It is 
venomous : showing a man's heart to be 
as a nest of vipers ; and every time be 
swears, one of them starts out from bis 
bead. It is contempiible : forfeiting the 
respect of all the wise and good. It is 
wicked : violating the Divine law, and 
provoking tbe displeasure of Him who 
will not hold him guiltless who takes 
His name in vain. 

1776. Be a Gentleman. Modera- 
tion, decorum, and neatness distiiigoish 
the gentleman; he is at all times affable, 
diffident, and studious to please. In- 
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telligent and polite, his behayionr is 
pleasant and graceful. When he enters 
the dwelling of an inferior, he en- 
deavours to hide, if possible, the dif- 
ference between their ranks in life ; ever 
willing to assist those around him, he 
is neither unkind, haughty, nor over- 
bearing. In the mansions of the rich, 
the correctness of his mind induces him 
to bend to etiquette, but not to stoop to 
adulation; correct principle c%utions 
him to avoid the gaming-table, in- 
ebriety, OF any other foible that could 
occasion him self-reproach. Gratified 
with tha pleasures of reflection, he 
rejoices to see the gaieties of society, 
and is fastidious upon no point of little 
import. Appear only to be a gentleman, 
and its shadow will bring upon you con- 
tempt ; be a gentleman, and its honours 
will remain even after you are dead. 

1777. The Happy Man, or True 
Gentleman. 

How happj is he bom or taught. 
That serveth not another's will, 

Whose armour is his honest thought. 
And simple truth his only skill t 

Whose passions not his masters are, 

Whose soul is still prepared for death, 
Not tied unto the world with care 

Of prince's ear, or vulgar breath : 
Who hath his life from rumours freed. 

Whose conscience is his strong retreat; 
Whose state can neither flatterers feed, 

Nor ruin make oppressors great : 
Who God doth late and early pray 

More of His grace than gifts to lend ; 
And entertuns the harmless dsy 

With a well-chosen book or friend ! 

This man is freed from servile bands 
Of hope to rise or fear to fall ; 

Lord of himself, though not of lands. 
And having nothing, yet hath all. 

Sir Henry Wotton, 1530. 

1778. Be Honest. Not only be- 
cause " honesty is the best policy,'* but 
because it is a duty to God and to man. 
The heart that can be gratified by dis- 
honest gains ; the ambition that can be 
satisfied by dishonest means ; the mind 
that can be devoted to dishonest pur- 
potes, must be of the worst order. 



1770. Having laid ^ down these 
General Principles for the govern- 
ment of personal conduct,, we will 
epitomize what we would still en- 
force:-— 

1780. Avoid Idleness — it is the 
parent of many evils. Can you pray, 
"Give us this day our daily bread," 
and not hear the reply, " Do' thou this 
day thy daily duty " ? 

1781. Avoid telling Idle Tales, 
which is like firing arrows in the dark: 
you know not into whose heart they 
may fedl. 

1782. Avon) talking about Your- 
self, praising your own works, and 
proclaiming your own deeds. If they 
are good they will proclaim themselves ; 
if bad, the less you say of them the 
better. 

1783. Avon) Envy ; for it cannot 
benefit you, nor can it injure those 
against whom it is cherished. 

1784. Avoid Disputation for the 
mere sake of argument. The man who 
disputes obstinately, and in a bigoted 
spirit, is like the man who would stop 
the fountain from which he should 
drink. Earnest discussion is commend- 
able ; but factious argument never yet 
produced a good result. 

1785. Be Kind in Little Things. 
The true generosity of the heart is 
more displayed by deeds of minor kind- 
ness, than by acts which may partake 
of ostentation. 

1786. Be Polite. Politeness is 
the poetry of conduct — and like poetry, 
it has many qualities. Let not your 
politeness be too florid, but of that 
gentle kind which indicates a refined 
nature. 

1787. Be Sociable — avoid reserve 
in society. Itemember that the social 
elements, like the air we breathe, are 
purified by motion. Thought illu- 
mines thought, and smiles win smiles. 

1788. Be Punctual. One minute 
too late has lost many a golden oppor- 
tunity. Besides which, the want of 
punctuality is an afiront offered to the 
person to whom vour presence is due. 

1789. The Foregoing Remarks 
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may be said to apply to the moral 
conduct, rather than to the details of 
personal manners. Great principles, 
Aowever, suggest minor ones; and 
hence, from the principles lai(i down, 
many hints upon personal behaviour 
may be gathered. 

1790. Be Hearty in your saluta- 
tions, discreet and sincere in your friend- 
ships. 

1791. Prefeb to Listen rather 
than to talk. 

1792. Behave, even in the pre- 
sence of your relations, as though you 
felt respect to be due to them. 

1793. In Society never forget 
that you are but one of many. 

17C1. When you Visit a Friend, 
conform to the rules of his household ; 
lean not upon his tables, nor rub your 
feet against his chairs. 

1795. Pry not into Letters that 
are not your own. 

1796. Pay unmistakeablb Be- 
SPECt to ladies everywhere. 

1797. Beware of Foppery, and of 
silly flirtation. 

1798. In Public Places be not too 
pertinacious of your own rights, but 
nnd pleasure in making concessions. 

1799. Speak Distinctly, look at 
the person to whom you speak, and 
when you have spoken, give him an 
opportunity to reply. 

1800. Avoid Drunkenness as you 
would a curse; and modify all appe- 
tites, especially those that are acquired. 

1801. Dress Well, but not super- 
fluously ; be neither like a sloven, nor 
like a stuffed model. 

1802. Keep away all Uncleanly 
Appearances fix)m the person. Let 
the nails, the teeth, and, in fact, the 
whole system receive salutary rather 
than studied care. But let these things 
receive attention at the toilette — ^not 
elsewhere. 

1803. Avon) displaying Excess 
OF Jewellery. Nothing looks more 
efleminate upon a man. 

1804. Every one of these Sug- 
gestions may be regarded as the centre 
of many others, which the earnest mind 



cannot fail to discover. (See Hints oir 
Etiquette, No. 1696, p. 241.) 

1805. Children.— Happy indeed 
is the child who, during the first period 
of its existence, is fed upon no other 
aliment than the milk of its mother, or 
that of a healthy nurse. If other food 
become necessary before the child has 
acquired teeth, it ought to be of a 
liquid form: for instance, biscuits or 
stale bread boiled in an equal mixture 
of milk and water, to the consistence of 
a thick soup ; but by no means even 
this in the first week of its life. 

1806. Flour or Meal ought never 
to be used for soup, as it produces viscid 
humours, instead of a wholesome nutri- 
tious chvle. 

1807. Aftbb the first Six 
Months, weak veal or chicken brotk 
may be given, and also, progressively, 
vegetables that are not very flatulent ; 
for instance, carrots, endive, spinach* 
parsnips, with broth, and boiled firuit, 
such as apples, pears, plums, and cherries. 

1808. When the Infant is 
"Weaned, and has acquired its proper 
teeth, it is advisable to let it have small 
portions of meat, and other vegetables, 
as well as dishes prepared of flour, &c., 
so that it may gradually become accus- 
tomed to every kind of strong and 
wholesome food. 

1809. We ought, however, to bb 
cautious, and not upon any account 
to allow a child pastry, confectionery, 
cheese, heavy dishes made of boiled or 
baked flours, onions, horseradish, mus- 
tard, smoked and salted meat, especially 
pork, and all compoimd dishes ; for the 
most simple food is the most wholesome. 

1910. Potatoes should be allowed 
only in moderation, and not to be eaten 
with butter, but rather with other vege- 
tables, either mashed up or in broth. 

1811. The Time op Taking Food 
is not a matter of indifference; very 
young infants make an exception ; for, 
as their consumption of vil^ power is 
more rapid, they may be more fi:equently 
indulged with aliment. 

1812. It is, howbvbb, adtibabui 
to accustom eyea them to a certain 
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regularity, so as to allow them their 
victuals at stated periods of the day; 
for it has heen observed that those 
children which are fed indiscriminately 
througl^ the whole day, are subject 
to debility and disease. The stomach 
shoidd be allowed to recover its tone, 
and to collect the juices necessary for 
digestion, before it is supplied with a 
new portion of food. 

1813. The- Following Order of 
Giving Food to children has been found 
proper, and conducive to thei;^ health : 
— ^After rising in the morning, suppose 
about six o'clock, a moderate portion 
of lukewarm milk, with well baked 
bread, which should by no means be 
new; at nine o'clock, bread with some 
firuit, or, if fruit be scarce, a small 
quantity of fresh butter ; about twelve 
o'clock, the dinner, of a sufficient quan- 
tity; between four and five o'clock, 
some bread with fruit, or, in winter, 
the jam of plums, as a substitute for 
fruit. 

1814. OxtHis Occasion, Children 
should be allowed to eat- till they are 
satisfied, without surfeiting themselves, 
that they may not crave for a heavy 
supper, which disturbs their rest, and 
is productive of bad humours : lastly, 
about seven o'clock, they may be per- 
mitted a light supper, consisting either 
of milk, soup, fruit, or boiled vegetables 
and the like, but neither meat nor 
mealy dishes, nor any article of food 
which produces ^atiilency; in short, 
they ought then to eat but little, and 
remain awake at least for an hour 
after it. 

1815. It HAS OFTEN BEEN CON- 

ibnded tHAt Bread is hurtful to 
children ; but this applies only to new 
bread, or such as is not sufficiently 
baked ; for instance, nothing can be more 
hurtfiU or oppressive than rolls, mu!il.i\s, 
and crumpets. Good wheaten bread, 
especially that baked oy the aerated pro- 
cess, i^ extremely proper during the first 
years of infancy : but that made of rye, 
or a mixture of wheat and rye, would 
be mora conducive to health after the 
8gc of childhood. 



1816. WitH respect to Drink, 
physicians are decidedly against giving 
it to children in large quantities, and at 
irregular periods, whether it consists of 
the mother's milk, or any other equally 
mild liquid. 

1817. It is improper and pernicious 
to keep infants continually at the breast ; 
and it would be less hurtful, nay, even 
judicious, to let them cry for a few 
nights, rather than to fill them inces- 
santly with milk, which readily turns 
sour on the stomach, weakens the diges- 
tive organs, and ultimately generates 
scrofulous afiectidns. 

1818. In tHE LAtTER PARt OP 

the First Year, pure water may occa- 
sionally be given; and if this cannot be. 
procured, a light and well-fermented 
table beer might be substituted. Those 
parents who accustom their children to 
drink water only, bestow on them a 
fortime, the value and importance of 
which will be iensibly felt through 
life. 

1819. Many Children acquire a 
Habit of Drinking during their meals ; 
it would be more conducive to digestion 
if they were accustomed to drink only 
after having made a meal. This salutary 
rule is too often neglected, though it be 
certain that inundations of the stomach, 
during the mastication and maceration of 
the food, not only vitiate digestion, but 
they may be attended with other bad 
conseouences ; as cold drink, when 
brougnt in contact with the teeth pre- 
viously heated, may easily occasion 
cracks or chinks in these- useful bones, 
and pave the way for their -carious 
dissolution. 

1820. If we Inquirb into tub 
Cause which produces the cryijig of 
infants, we shall find that it seldom 
originates from pain, or uncomfortable 
sensations; for those who are apt to 
imagine that such causes must almays 
operate on the body of an infant, are 
egregiously mistaken ; inasmuch as they 
conceive that the physical condition, 
together with the method of expressing 
sensations, is the same in infuits and 
tdults. 
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1821. It reqvibes, however, no 
demonstratioii to prove that the state 
of the former is essentially different 
from that of the latter. 

1822. In the Fibsx Year op In- 
fancy, many expressions of the tender 
organs are to he considered only as 
efforts or manifestations of power. 

1828. "We observe, for instoQce, 
that a child, as soon as it is imdressed, 
or disencimihered from swaddling 
clothes, moves its arms and legs, and 
often makes a variety of strong exer- 
tions ; yet no reasonahle person would 
suppose that such attempts arise from 
a preternatural or oppressive state of 
the little agent. 

1824. It is therefore equally 
ABSURD to draw an imfavourable in- 
ference from every inarticulate cry; 
because, in most instances, these vo- 
ciferating sounds imply the effort which 
children necessarily make to display the 
strength of their lungs, and exercise 
the organs of respiration. 

1825. .Nature has wisely or- 
dained that by these very efforts the 
power and utility of functions so essen- 
tial to life should be developed, and 
rendered more perfect with every inspi- 
ration. 

1826. Hence it follows, that 
those over-anxious parents or nurses, 
who continually endeavour to pre- 
vent infants crying, do them a ma- 
terial injury; for, by such imprudent 
management, their children seldom or 
never acquire a perfect form of the 
breast, while the foimdation is laid in 
the pectoral vessels for obstructions 
and other diseases* 

1827. Independently of any par-: 
ticular causes, the cries of chudren, 
with regard to their general effects, are 
highly beneficial and necessary. 

1828. In the First Period op 
Life, such exertions are the almost 
only exercise of the infant; thus the 
circulation of the blood, and all the 
other fluids, is rendered more uniform ; 
digestion, nutrition, and the growth of 
the body are thereby promoted ; and 
the different secretions, together with 



the very important office of the skin, 
or insensible perspiration, are duly 
performed. 

1829. It is Extremely Impropeb. 
to consider every noise of an infant as*' 
a claim upon our assistance, and to 
intrude either food or drink, with a 
view to satisfy its supposed wants. • 
By such injudicious conduct, child- 
ren readily acquire the injurious habit 
of demanding nutriment at improper 
times, and without necessity; their 
digestion becomes impaired ; and con- 
sequently, at this early age, the whole 
mass of the fluids is gradually cor- 
rupted. 

1830. Sometimes, however, the 
Mother or Nurse removes the child 
from its couch, carries it about, £:«- 
quentiy in the middle of the night, 
and thus exposes it to repeated colds, 
which are in their effects infinitely 
more dangerous than the most violent 
cries. 

1881. We learn from Daily Ex- 
perience, that children who have been 
the least indulged, thrive much better, 
imfold all their faculties quicker, and 
acquire more muscular strength and 
vigour of mind, than those who have 
been constantiy favoured, and treated 
hj their parents with the most soli- 
citous attention : bodily weakness and 
mental^imbecility are tiie usual attri- 
butes of the latter. 

1832. The First and Principal 
Eule of education ought never to be 
forgotten — that man is intended to be 
a free and independent agent ; that his 
moral and physical powers ought to 
be spontaneouslif developed; that he 
should as soon as possible be made 
acquainted with the nature and uses of 
all his faculties, in order to attain that 
degree of perfection which is consistent 
with the structure of his organs ; and 
that he was not originally designed for 
what we endeavour to make of him by 
artificial aid. 

1833. The Greatest Art in 
educating children consists in a con- 
tinued vigilance over all their ac- 
tions, without ever giving them an 
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opporranity of discovering that they I preferably to the day, and for this pur- 



are guided and watched. 

1834. Thkrb are, howeteb, In- 
stances in which the loud complaints 
of infants demand our attention. 

1835. Thus, ip theib Ckies be 
Unusually Violent ancT long con- 
tinued, we may conclude that they are 
troubled with colic pains; if, on such 
occasions, they move their arms and 
hands repeatedly towards the face, 
painful teething may account for the 
cause ; and if other morbid phenomena 
accompany their cries, or if these expres- 
sions be repeated at certain periods of 
the day, we ought not to slight them, 
but endeavour to discover the proximate 
or remote causes. 

1836. Infants cannot Sleep too 
LONO ; and it is a favourable symptom 
when they enjoy a calm and long- 
continued rest, of which they should by 
no means be deprived, as this is the 
greatest support granted to them by 
nature. 

1837. A Child lives compara- 



pose they ought to remove all external 
impressions which may disturb their 
rest, such as noise, light, &c., but 
especially not to obey every call for 
taking them up, and giving food at 
improper times. 

1841. After the Second Year of 
their age, they will not instinctively 
require to sleep in the forenoon, tjiougb 
after dinner it may be continued to tho 
third and fomth year of life, if the chil^ 
shows a particular inclination to repose ; 
because, till that age, the full half of 
life may safely be allotted to sleep. 

1842. FiioM THAT Period, howevfcr, 
sleep ought to be shortened for the space 
of one hour with every succeeding year* 
so that a child of seven years old may 
sleep about eight, and not exceeding ' 
nine hours: this proportion may be 
continued to the age of adolescence, 
and even manhood. 

1843. To AWAKEN Children from 
their sleep with a noise, or in an impetu- 
ous manner, is extremely injudicious 



TTVELY MUCH FASTER than an adult ; ana hurtful ; nor is it proper to carry 
its blood flows more rapidly ; every them from a dark room immediately 



stimulus operates more powerfuUv ; and 
not only its constituent parts, but its 
vital resources also, are more speedily 
consumed. 

1838. Sleep promotes a more 
CALM and uniform circulation of the 
blood ; it facilitates the assimilation of 
the nutriment received, and contributes 
towards a more copious and regular 
deposition of alimentary matter, while 
the horizontal posture is the most 
favourable to the growth and develop- 
ment of th3 child. 

1839. Sleep ought to be in Pro- 
portion to thti age of the infant. After 
the age of six months, the periods of 
sleep, as well as all other animal func- 
tions, may in some degree be regulated ; 
yet, even then, a child should be suffered 
to sleep the whole night, and several 
hours both in the morning and in the 
afternoon. 

1840. Mothers and Nurses should 
•ndeavour to accustom infants, from the 
time of their birth, to sleep in the night 



into a glaring light, or against a daz- 
zling wall; for the sudden impression 
of light debilitates the organs of vision, 
and lays the foundation of weak eyes, 
from early infancy. 

1844. A Bedroom or Nursery 
ought to be spacious and lofty, dry, 
airy, and not inhabited through the 
day. 

1845. No Servants, if possible, 
should be suffered to sleep in the same 
room, and no linen or washed clothes 
should ever be hung there to dry, as 
they, contaminate the air in which so 
considerable a portion of infantile life 
must be spent. 

1846. The Consequences attend- 
ing a vitiated atmosphere in such rooms 
are serious, and often fatal. 

1847. Feather Beds sho\ild be 
banished from nurseries, as they are Un- 
natural and debilitating contrivances. 

1848. The "Windows should never 
be opened at ni^ht, but may be left open 
the whole day m fine clear weather. 
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lVi49. Lajtly, the Bbbstbad must 
not be placed too low on the floor ; nor 
is it proper to let children sleep on a 
couch which is made without any ele- 
vation from the ground; because the 
most mephitic and pernicious stratum 
of air in an apartment is that within 
one or two feet from the floor, while 
the most wholesome, or atmospheric air, 
is in the middle of the room, and the 
inflammable gas ascends to the top. 

1850. Cookery for Children. 

Id51.' Food for an Infant. — Take 
of fresh cow's milk, one tablespoonful, 
and mix with two tablespoonfuls of 
hot water ; sweeten with loaf sugar, as 
much as may be agreeable. This quan- 
tity is sufficient for once feeding a new- 
bom infant; and the sanle quantity 
may be given every two or three hours, 
— not oftener, — ^till the mother's breast 
affords natural nourishment. 

1852. Milk for Infants Six 
Months Old. — Take one pint of milk, 
one pint of water ; boil it, and add one 
tablespoonful of flom:. Dissolve the 
flour first in half a teacupfiil of water ; 
it must be strained in gradually, and 
boiled hard twenty minutes. As the 
child grow^ older, one-third water. If 
properly made, it is the most nutritious, 
at the 6ame time the most delicate food 
that can be given to yoimg children. 

1853. Broth, made of lamb or 
chicken, with stale bread toasted, and 
broken in, is safe and wholesome for the 
dinners of children when first weaned. 

1854. Milk, fresh from the cow, 
with a very little loaf sugar, is good 
and safe food for youn^ chili&en. 
From three years old to seven, pure milk, 
into which stale bread is crumbled, is 
the best breakfast and supper for a 
child. 

1855. For a Child's Luncheon. — 
Good sweet butter, with stale bread, is 
one of the most nutritious, at the same 
time the most wholesome articles of 
food that can be given children after 
they are weaned. 

1856. Milk Porridoe. — Stir four 
tablespoonfuls of oatmeal, smoothly, 



into a quart of milk, then stir it quickly 
into a quart of boiling water, and hoU 
it up a few minutes till it is thickened : 
sweeten with sugar. Oatmeal, where 
it is found to agree with the stomach, 
is much better for children, being a mild 
aperient as well as cleanser; fine flour 
in every shape is the reverse. Where 
biscuit-powder is in use, let it be made 
at home ; this, at aU events, will pre- 
vent them getting the sweepings of the 
baker's counters, boxes, and baskets. \ 
All the waste bread in the nursery, hard 
ends of stale loaves, &c., ought to be 
dried in the oven or screen, and reduced 
to powder in the mortar. 

1857. Meats for Children. — 
Mutton, lamb, and poultry are the best. 
Birds and the white meat of fowls are 
the most delicate fdbd of this kind that 
can be given. These 'meats should be 
slowly cooked, and no gravy, if made 
rich with butter, should be eaten by 
a young child. Never give children 
hard, tough, half-cooked meats, of 
any kind. 

1858. Yeobtables for Children. 
— Eggs, &c. — Their rice ought to be 
cooked in no more water than is neces- 
sary to swell it ; their apples roasted, 
or stewed with no more water than im 
necessary to steam them; their vege- 
tables so well cooked as to make them 
require littie butter, and less digestion; 
their eggs boiled slowly and soft. The 
boiling of their milk ought to be di- 
rected by the state of their bowels ; if 
flatulent or bilious, a very littie curry- 
powder may be given in their vege- 
tables with good effect. Turmeric and 
the warm seeds (not hot peppers) aje 
also particularly useful in such cases. 

1859. Potatoes and Peas. — Pota- 
toes, particularlv some kinds, are not 
easily digested "by children; but this 
may be remedied by mashing them very 
fine, and seasoning them wit£ sugar and 
a littie milk. 'Wnen peas are dressed 
for children, let them be seasoned with 
mint and sugar, which will take off the 
flatulency. If they are old, let than be 
pulped, as the skins are perfectiy indi- 
gestible by children's stomachs. Never 
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give them vegetables less stewed than 
would pulp through a juUeuder. 

1860. Rice Pudding with Fruit. 
— In a pint of new milk put two large 
spoonfuls of lice, weU washed; then 
add two apples, pared and quartered, 
or a few currants or raisins. Simmer 
slowly till the rice is very soft, then 
add one egg beaten, to bind it : serve 
with cream and sugar. 

1861. Puddings and Pancakes for 
Children. — Sugar and egg, browned 
before the fire, or dropped as fritters 
into a hot frying-pan, without fat, will 
make a nourishing meal. 

1862. To PREPARE Fruit for 
Children. — A far more wholesome 
way than in pies or puddings, is to put 
apples diced, or plums, currants, goose- 
berries, &c., into a stone jar, and 
sprinkle among them as much sugar as 
necessary. Set the jar in an oven on 
a hearth, with a teacupful of water to 
prevent the fruit from burning ; or put 
the jar into a saucepan of water till its 
contents be perfectiy done. Slices of 
bread or some rice may be put into the 
jar, to eat with the fruit. 

1863. Rice and Apples. — Core as 
many nice apples as will fill'the dish ; 
boil them in light syrup ; prepare a 
quarter of a pound of rice in milk with 
sugar and salt ; put some of the rice in 
the dish, put in the apples, and fill up 
the intervals with rice ; bake it in the 
oven till it is a fine colour. 

1864. A Nice Apple Cake for 
Children. — Grate some stale bread, 
and slice about double the quantity of 
apples; butter a mould, and line it with 
sugar paste, and strew in some crumbs, 
mixed with a little sugar ; then lay in 
apples, with a few bits of butter over 
them, and so contiaue till the dish is 
fall ; cover it with crumbs, or prepared 
rice ; season with cinnamon and sugar. 
Bake it well. 

1865. Fruits for Children. — 
That fruits are naturally healthy in 
their season, if rightly taken, no one 
who believes that me Creator is a kind 
and beneficent Being can doubt. And 
yet the use of summer fruits appears 



often to cause most fatal diseases, 
especially in children. Why is this? 
Because we do not conform to the 
natural laws in using this kind of diet. 
These laws are very simple, and easy to 
understand. Let the fruit be ripe when 
you eat it ; and eat when you require 
food. Fruits that have seeds are much 
more wholesome than the stone fruits. 
But all fruits are better, for very young 
children, if baked or cooked in some 
maimer, and eaten with bread. The 
French always eat bread with raw fruit. 
Apples and winter pears are very ex- 
cellent food for children, — indeed, for 
"almost any person in health, — but best 
when eaten for breakfast or dinner. If 
taken late in the evening, fruit often 
proves injurious. The old saying, that 
apples are gold in the morning j stiver at 
noon, and lead at night, is pretty near 
the truth. Both apples and pears are 
often good and nutritious when baked 
or stewed, for those delicate consti- 
tutions that cannot bear raw fruit. 
Much of the fruit gathered when un- 
ripe might be rendered fit for food by 
preserving in sugar. 

1866. E.IPE Currants are excel- 
lent food for children. Mash the ^ 
fruit, sprinkle with sugar, and with 
good bread let them eat of this fruit 
freelv. 

lS67. Blackberry Jam. — Gather 
the fruit in dry weather ; allow half a 
pound of good brown sugar to every 
pound of fruit ; boil the whole together 
gently for an hour, or tiU the black- 
berries are soft, stirrmg and mashing 
them well. Preserve it Uke any other 
jam, and it will be found very usefiil 
in families, particularly for children, re- 
gulating their bowels, and enabling you 
to dispense with cathartics. It may be 
spread on bread, or on puddings, in- 
stead of butter: and even when the 
blackberries are bought, it is cheaper 
than butter. In the country every 
family should preserve at least half a 
peck of blackberries. / 

1868. To make Senna and Manna 
PALATABLE. — Take half an ounce, when 
mixed, senna and manna ; put in half 
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a pint of boiling water; when the 
strength is abstracted, pour into the 
liquid from a quarter to half a pound 
oi prunes and two large tablespoon fuls 
of West India molasses. Stew slowly 
imtil the liquid is nearly absorbed. 
When cold it can be eaten with bread and 
butter, without detecting the senna, and 
is excellent for children when costive. 
1869. Discipline of Children. 
— Children should not be allowed to 
ask for the same thing twice. This 
may be accomplished by parents, 
teacher, or whoever may happen to 
have the management of them, paying 
attention to their little wants, if pro- 
per, at once, when possible. Children 
should be instructed to imderstand 
that when they are not answered 
immediately, it is because it is not con- 
venient. Let them learn patience by 
waiting. 

1870. My Wife's Little Tea 

Parties. 

My wife is celebrated for her littie 
tea parties, — not tea parties alone, but 
dinner parties, pic-nic parties, music 
parties, supper parties^ — in fact, she is 
the life and soul of all parties, which 
is more than any leading politician of 
the day can boast. But her greaX, forte 
is her little tea parties — ^^raised and 
enjoj-ed by everybody. A constant 
visitor at these Uttie parties is Mrs. 
Hitching (spoken of elsewhere), and she 
remarks that she ** never knew Aany one 
who understood the hait of bringing so 
many ^elegancies together" as my wife. 
Nobody makes tea like her, and how 
she makes it she will impart at a future 
time. But for her littie " nick-nacks,'* j 
as she calls them, which give a variety 
and a charm to the tea table, without , 
trenching too deeply upon our own 
pocket, she has been kind enough to 
^ive a few receipts upon the present , 
occasion. 

1871. Nice Plum Cake. — One I 
poimd of flour, quarter of a poxmd of 
butter, quarter of ^ pound of lugar, 
quarter of a pound of currants, three 
egg9> ^^ ft piiit of milk, and a small ' 



teaspoonful of carbonate of soda. The 
above is excellent. The cakes are al- 
ways baked in a common earthen 
flower-pot saticer, which is a very good 
plan. 

1872. Gingerbread Snaps.— yOno 
poimd of flour, half a poimd of treacle, 
half a pound of sugar, quarter of a 
pound of butter, half an ounce of best 
prepared ginger, sixteen drops of 
essence of lemon, potash the size of a 
nut dissolved in a tablespoonful of hot 
water. This has been used in my 
wife's family for thirty years. 

1873. Drop Cakes.— One pint of 
flour, half a pound of butter, quarter 
of a poimd of pounded lump sugar, 
half a nutmeg grated, a handful of cur- 
rants, two eggs, and a large pinch of 
carbonate of soda, or volatile saltau 
To be baked in a slack oven for teq. 
minutes or a quarter of an hour. The 
above quantity will make about thirty 
excellent cakes. 

1874. A VERY Nice and Cheap 
Cake. — Two pounds and a half of flour, 
three quarters of a pound of sugar, 
three quarters of a pound of butter, 
half a pound of currants or quarter of 
a pound of raisins, "quarter of a pound 
of orange peel, two ounces of oarraway 
seeds, half an oimce of ground cinna- 
mon or ginger, four teaspoonfuls of 
carbonate of soda; mixed well, with 
rather better than a pint of new milk. 
The butter must be well melted pre- 
vious to being mixed with the ingre- 
dients. 

1875. "Jersey Wonders.**— The 
oddity of these "wonders'* consists solely 
in the manner of cooking, and the shape 
consequent. Take two pounds of flour, ' 
six oimces of butter, six ouncfs of white 
sugar, a little nutmeg, gi'oimd "ginger, 
and lemon peel; beat eight eggs, and 
knead them all well together-; a taste 
of brandy will be an improvement 
EoU them about the thickness of your 
wrist ; cut off a small slice, and roil it 
into an oval, about four incher Jong 
and three inches wide, not too thin; 
cut two slits in it, but not tiirough 
either end, there will then be three 
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6ands. Pass the left one through the 
aperture to the right, and throw it into 
a brass or bell-metal skillet of boiling 
lard, or beef or mutton dripping. You 
may cook three or four at a time. In 
about two minutes turn them with a 
fork, and you will find them browned, 
and swollen or risen in two or three 
minutes more. Remove them from the 
pan to a dish, when they will dry and 
cool. 

1876. Muffins. — Add a pint and a 
half of good ale yeast (from pale malt, if 
possible) to a bushel of the ver^ best 
white flour ; let the yeast lie all night in 
water, then poxir off the water quite 
clear; heat two gallons of water just 
milk- warm, and mix the water,, yeast, 
and two ounces of salt well together 
for about a quarter of an hour. Strain 
the whole, and mix up your dough as 
light as possible, letting it lie in the 
trough an hour to rise; next roll it 
with your hand, pulling it into little 
pieces about the size of a large walnut. 
These must be rolled out tlun with a 
rolling-pin, in a good deal of -flour, and 
if covered immediately with a piece of 
flannel, thej will rise to a proper thick- 
ness; but if too large or small, dough 
must be added accordingly, or taken 
away; meanwhile, the dough must be 
also covered with flannel. jN^ext begin 
baking; and when laid on the iron, 
watch, carefully, and when one side 
changes colour, turn the other, taking 
care that they do not bum or become 
discoloured. Be careful also that the iron 
does not get too hot. In order to bake 
muffins properly, you ought to have a 
place budt as if a copper were to be set ; 
but instead of copper a piece of iron 
must be put over the top, fixed in form 
like the bottom of an iron pot, imder* 
neath which a coal fire is kindled when 
required. Toast the muffins crisp on 
hdh sides with a fork ; pull them open 
with your handy and they will be like a 
honeycomb ; lay in as much butter as 
you mtend, tben clap them together, 
and set by ihe fire: turn them once, 
that both sides may be buttered alike. 
Whsn quite done, eut them ftoross with 



a knife ; but if you use a knife either 
to spread or divide them, they will be 
as heavy as lead. Some kinds of flour 
will soak up more water than others ; 
when this occurs, add water ; or if too 
moist, add flour : for the dough must 
be as light as possible. 

1877. XJnf ermented Cakes, &o. 
— The retail price of soda is 8d. per 
poimd avoirdupois ; and the acid, known 
under the more common name of spirits 
of salts, is 4d. per pound avoirdupois. 
The price of the acid and soda, each, by 
the ounce, is one peimy. 

1878. Tea Cakes.— Take of flour 
one pound ; sugar, one ounce ; butter, 
one ounce ; muriatic acid, two drachms ; 
bice^rbonate of soda, two drachms ; milk, 
six ounces; water, six oimces. Rub 
the butter into the flour ; dissolve the 
sugar and soda in the milk, and the 
acid in the water. F 'rst add the milk, 
&c., to the flour, a: 1 partially mix; 
then the water and aiid, and mix well 
together; divide into three portions, 
and bake twenty-fivs minutes. Flat 
round tins or earthen pans are the best 
to bake them in. If ithe above be made 
with baking powder, u teasp^onful 
may be substituted for the acid and 
soda in the foregoing receipt, and all 
the other directions carried out as before 
stated. If buttermilk is used, the acid, 
milk, and water, must be left out. 

1879. Unfermented Cake. — Take 
of flour one pound and a half; bicarbo- 
nate of soda, three drachms; muriatic 
acid, three drachms; sugar, one ounce 
and a half; butter, one ounce and a 
half; milk, twenty oimces; currants, 
six ounces, more or less. Mix the soda 
and butter into the flour by rubbing 
them together; next dissolve the sugar 
in the milk, and diffuse the acid 
through it by stirring; then mix the 
whole intimately, adding fhiit at dis- 
cretion; and bake in a tin or earthen 
pan. 

1880. Luncheon Cakes. — Take of 
flour one pound; muriatic acid, two 
drachms: bicarbonate of soda, two 
drachms ; sugar, three ounces ; butter, 
three ounces; currants, four oimces; 
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milk, one pint, or twenty ounces : bake 
one hour in a quick oven. 

1881. Nice Plum Cake.— Take of 
flour one pound; bicarbonate of soda, 
quarter of an ounce ; butter, six ounces ; 
loaf sugar, six ounces; currants, six 
ounces; three eggs; mUk, about four 
ounces ; bake for one hour and a halfin 
a tin or pan. 

1882. Lemon Buns.— Take of flour 
one pound ; bicarbonate of soda, three 
drachms'; muriatic acid, three drachms ; 
butter, four oimces; loaf sugar, four 
ounces ; one egg ; essence of lemon, six 
or eight drops : make into twenty 
buns, and bake in a quick oven for fifteen 
minutes. 

1883. Soda Cake.— Take of flour 
half a pound ; bicarbonate of soda, two 
drachms; tartaric acid, two drachms; 
butter, four oimces; white sugar, two 
ounces^ Currants, four oimces;' two 
eggs; warm milk, half a teacupful. 

1884. Excellent Biscuits. — Take 
of flour two poirndft ; carbonate of am- 
monia, three drachms, in fine powder ; 
white sugar, four ounces; arrowroot, 
one ounce; butter, four ounces; one 
egg: mix into a stiff paste with new 
mHk, and beat them well with a rolling- 
piQ for half an hour ; roll out thin, and 
cut them out with a docker, and bake 
in a quick oven for fifteen minutes. 

. 1885. Wine Biscuits.— Take of 
flour half a pound ; butter, four ounces ; 
sugar, four oimces ; two eggs ; carbo- 
nate of ammonia, one drachm; white 
wine, enough to mix to a proper con- 
sistence. Cut out with a glass. 

1886. Ginger Cakes: — To two 
poimds of flour add three quarters 
of a pound of good moist sugar, one 
ounce best Jamaica ginger well mixed 
in .the flour ; have ready three quarters 
of a pound of lard, melted, and four 
eggs well beaten: mix the lard and 
eggs together, and stir into the floiir, 
which will form a, paste; roll out in 
thin cakes, and bake in a moderately 
heated oven. Lemon biscuits* may be 
made xd. a similar way, by substituting 
essence of lemon for ginger. 

1887. Sponge Cake.— A lady 



favours us with the following simple 
receipt, which, she says, gives less 
trouble than any other, and has never 
been known to fail :— Take five eggs, 
and half a poimd of loaf sugar, sifted; 
break the eggs upon the sugar, and 
beat all together with a steel fork 
for half an hour. Preiiously take the 
weight of two eggs and a half, in theii 
sheUs, of flour. After you have beaten 
the eggs and sugar the time specified, 
grate in the rind of a lemon (Ae juice 
may be added at pleasure), stir in the 
flour, and immediately pour it into a tin 
lined with buttered paper, and let it 
be instantly put into rather a cool oven. 

1888. Sponge Cake.-Take equal 
weight of e^gs and sugar; half their 
weight in silted flour ; to twelve eggs 
add the grated liAd of three lemons, 
and the juice of two. Beat the eggs 
carefully, white and yolks separatSy, 
before they are used. Stir the materials 
thoroughly together, and bake in a quick 
oven. 

1889. Almond Sponge Cake is 
made by adding blanched almonds to 
the above. 

1890. Ynle Cake. —Take one 
pound of fresh butter; one pound of 
sugar; one pound and a half of flour; 
two poimds of currants; a glass of 
brandy; one pound of sweetmeats; two 
ounces of sweet almonds ; ten eggs ; a 
quarter of ar ounce of allspice ; and a 
quarter 'of an o .nee of cinnamon. Melt 
the butter to a crftom, and put in the 
-sugar. Stir it till quite light, adding 
the allspice and pounded cinnamon ; in 
a quarter of an hour, take the yolks of 
the eggs, and work them two or three 
at a time ; and the whites of the same 
must by this time be beaten into a strong 
snow, quite ready to work in. As the 
paste must not stand to chill the butter, 
or it will be heavy, work in the whites 
gradually, then add the oran^ peel, 
lemon, and citron, cut in fine strips, and 
the currants, which must be mixed in 
well, with the sweet almonds ; then add 
the sifted flour and glass of brandy. 
Bake this cake in a tm hoop, in a hot 
oven, for three hours, and put twelve 
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sheets of paper under it to keep it from 
burning. 

1891. Cake of ICixed Fruits.— 
Extract the juice firom red currants by 
sunmering them very gently for a few 
minutes oyer a slow fire; strain it 
through folded muslin, and to one pound 
of the juice add a pound and a half of 
uonsucnes, or of freshly gathered apples, 
pared, and rather deeply cored, that the 
fibrous part may be avoided. Boil these 
qiiite slowly imtil the mixture is per- 
iecUy smooth ; then, to evaporate part 
of the moisture, let th^ boiling be 
quickened. In from twenty-five to 
thirty minutes, draw the pan from the 
fire, and throw in gradually a pound and 
a quarter of sugar in fine powder; mix 
. it well with the fruit, and when it is 
dissolved, continue the boiling rapidly 
for twenty minutes longer, keeping the 
mixture constantly stirred ; put it into 
a mould, and store it, when cold, for 
winter use, or serve it for dessert, or for 
the second course ; in the latter case, 
decorate it with spikes of idmonds, 
blanched, and heap solid whipped cream 
Totmd it, or pour a custaiSi into the 
dish. For dessert, if may be garnished 
with dice of the palest apple jelly. — 
Juice of red currants, one pound; apples 
(pared and cored) , one pound and a half— 
twenty-five to thirty minutes. Sugar, 
one pound and a half— twenty minutes. 
1802. Banbury Cakes.— Roll 
out the paste about half an inch thick, 
and cut it into pieces ; then roll again 
till each piece becomes twice the size ; 
put some Banbury meat in the middle 
of one side ; fold the other over it, and 
pinch it up into a somewhat oval shape ; 
flatten it with your hand at the top, 
letting the seam be quite at the bottom; 
rub the tops over with the white of an 
ef^y laid on with a brush, and dust 
1^ sugar over them: bake in a 
modarate oven. The meat for this 
cak» is made thus : — Beat up a quarter 
of a pound of butter until it becomes 
in the state of cream; then mix with it 
half a pound of candied orange and 
lemon peel, cut fine; one pound of cur- 
rants ; a quarter of an ouncA of fijound 



cinnamon; and a quarter of an ounce 
of allspice: mix all well together, and 
keep in a jar till wanted for use. 

1803. Bath Buns.— A quarter of 
a pound of fiour; four yolks and three 
whites of eggs, with four spoonfuls 
of solid fresh yeast Beat in a bowl, 
and set before the fire to rise ; then rub 
into one pound of flour ten ounces of 
butter ; put in half a pound of sugar, 
and carraway comfits; when the eggs 
and yeast are pretty light, mix by 
degrees all together; throw a cloth over 
it, and set before the fire to rise. Make 
the bims, and when on the tins, brush 
over with the yolk of egg and nulk; 
strew them with carraway comfits ; bake 
in a quick oven. 

1804. Belvidere Cakes, for 
Breakfast or Tea.— Take a quart of 
flour ; four eggs ; a piece of butter the 
size of an egg; a piece of lard the same 
size : mix the butter and lard well in 
the flour; beat the eggs light in a 
pint bowl, and fill it up with cold milk; 
then pour it gradually into the flour ; 
add a teaspoonful of salt ; work it for 
eight or ten minutes only : cut the 
dough with a knife the size you wish it ; 
roll them into cakes about the size of a 
breakfast plate, and bake in a quick 
oven. 

1805. To Make Gingrerbread 
Cake. — ^Take one pound and a half of 
treacle ; one and a half ounces of ground 
ginger; half an oimce of carraway 
seeds; two ounces of allspice; four 
ounces of orange peel, shred fine ; half 
a pound of sweet butter ; six ounces of 
blanched almonds ; one pound of honey; 
and one and a half oimces of carbonate 
of soda; with as much fine flour as 
makes a dough of moderate consistence. 
Directions for making. — Make a pit in 
five pounds of flour ; then pour in the 
treacle, and all the other ingredients, 
creaming the butter; then mix them 
all together into a dough ; work it well ; 
then put in three queers of an ounce 
of tartaric acid, and put the dough into 
a buttered pan, and bake for two hours 
in a cool oven. To know when it is 
ready, dip a fork into it and if it oomea 
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out sticky, put it in the oyen again ; if 
not, it is ready. 

1896. Pic-Nic Biscuits.— Take 

two ounces of fresh butter, and well 
Work it with a pound of flour. Mix 
thoroughly with it half a saltspoonful 
of puie carbonate of soda, two ounces 
of sugar ; mingle thoroughly with the 
flour, make up the paste with spoonfuls 
of milk ; it will require scarcely a quar- 
ter of a pint. Knead smooth, roll a 
quarter of an itich thick, cut in rounds 
about the size of the top of a small 
wineglass ; roll these out thin, prick 
them well, lay them on lightly floured 
tins, ^nd bake in a gentle oven until 
crisp. When cold put into dry canisters. 
Thin cream used instead of milk, in the 
paste, will enrich the biscuits. Carraway 
seeds or ginger can be added, to vary 
these, at pleasure. 

1897. Ginger Biscuits and 
Cakes. — Work into small crumbs 
three ounces of butter, two pounds of 
flour, and three ounces of powdered 
sugar and two of ginger, in fine powder ; 
knead into a stiff paste, with new milk; 
roll fhin, cut out with a cutter : bake 
in a slow oven imtil crisp through; keep 
of a pale colour. Additional sugar may 
be used when a sweeter biscuit is desired. 
For good ginger cakes, butter six 
oiinces, sugar eight, for each pound of 
flour ; wet the ingredients into a paste 
with ecgs : alittle lemon -peel grated will 
give an agreeable flavour. 

1898. Sugar Biscuits.— Cut the 
butter into the flour. Add the sugar and 
carraway seeds. Pour in the brandy, 
and then the milk. Lastly, put in the 
pearlash. Stir all well with a knife, 
and mix it thoroughly, till it becomes 
a lump of dough. Flour your paste- 
board, and lay the dough on it. fenead 
it very well. Divide it into eight or 
ten pieces, and knead each piece sepa- 
rately. Then put them aU together, 
and knead them very well into one 
lump. Cut the dough in half, and roll 
it out into sheets, about half an inch 
thick. Beat the sheets of dough very 
hard on both sides with the rolling pin. 
Cut them out into round cakes wiui the 



edge of a tumbler. Butter iron -mana 
and lay the cakes in ihem. Bake them 
of a very pale brown. If done too 
much, they will lose their taste. Let 
the oven be hotter at the top than at 
the bottom. These cakes kept in a 
stone jar, closely covered from the air, 
will continue perfectly good for several 
months. 

1899. Lemon Sponge. — For a 
quart mould — dissolve two oimces of 
isinglass in a pint and three quarters of 
water; ^ain it, and add three quarters 
of a pound of sifted loaf sugar, the juice 
of six lemons and the rind of one ; boil 
the whole for a few minutes, strain it 
again, and let it stac*^ till quite cold and 
just beginning to stiffen ; then beat the 
whites of two eggs, and put them to it, 
and whisk till it is quite white ; put it 
into a mould, which must be first wetted 
with cold water; — or salad oil is a much 
better substitute for turning out jelly, 
blancmange, &c., great care being taken 
not to pour it into the mould till quite 
cool, or the oil will float on the wp, and 
after it is turned out it must be care- 
fully wiped over with a clean clom. 
Thi:: plan only requires to be tried once 
to be invariably adopted. 

1900. Almond Custards. — 
Blanch and pound fine, with half a gill 
of rose water, six ounces of sweet and 
half an ounce of bitter almonds ; boil a 
pint of milk, with a few coriander 
seeds, a little cinnamon and lemon 
peel ; sweeten it with two ounces and a 
half of sugar, rub the almonds through 
a fine sieve, with a pint of cresim ; stram 
the milk to the yolks of eight eggs, and 
the whites of three well beaten ; stir it 
over a fire till it is of a good thickness, 
take it off the fire, and stir it till 
nearly cold, to prevent its curdling. 

1901. Arrowroot Blancmang[e. 
— A teacupful of arrowroot to a pint 
of milk ; boil the milk with twelve 
sweet and six bitter almonds, blanched 
and beaten; sweeten with loaf sugar, and 
strain it ; break the arrowroot with a 
littie of the milk as smooth as possibly -, 
pour the boilmg milk upon it by degr$^ 
stir the while ; put it back into the J^ 
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and boil a few minutes, still stining ; 
dip the shape in cold water before you 
put it in, and turn it out when cold. 

1902. Bed Currant JeUy.— 
With three parts of fine ripe red cur- 
rants mix one of white currants ; put 
them into a clean preserving-pan, and 
rtir them gently over a clear tire until 
the juice flows from them freely ; then 
turn them into a fine hair sieve, and let 
them drain well, but without pressure. 
Pass the juice through a folded muslin, 
<» a jelly bag ; weigh it, tmd then boil 
it fast for a quarter of an hour ; add 
for each pound, ^ht oimces of sugar 
ooaxsely powdered, stir this to it off the 
^ until it is dissolved, give the jelly 
eight minutes more of quick boiling, 
and pour it out. It will b^ firm, and 
of excellant colour and flavour. Be sure 
to dear aS the scmn as it rises, both 
before and after the sugar is put in, or 
the preserve will not h^ clear. Juice 
of red currants, three pounds; juice 
of white currants, one pound : fifteen 
minutes. Sugar, two pounds : eight 
minutes. An excellent ielly may be 
made with equal parts of the juice of 
red and of white currants, and of rasp- 
berries, with the same proportion of 
sugar and degree of boiling as men- 
tioned in the mregoing receipt. 

190d. WMte Currant Jelly.— 
White currant jelly is made in the same 
way as red ciirrant jelly, only it should 
have double refined sugar, and not be 
boiled above ten minutes. White cur- 
rant jelly should be put through a lawn 
aeve. 

1904. Anotheb Eeceipt fqk 
White Cubrant Jelly. — After the 
fruit is stripped from the stalks, put it 
into the pan, and when it boils, run it 
quickly through a sieve : take a pound 
o£ sugar to each pint of juice, and let 
it boil twenty minutes. 

1905. Black Currant Jelly.— 
— To each pound of picked fruit fdlow 
one gill of water ; set them on the fire 
in the preserving-pan to scald, but do 
not let them boil; bruise them. well 
with a nlver fi^rk, or wooden beater; 
tal» ft«ni<^ aad squeoM than throu^ 



a hair sieve, and to every pint of juice 
allow a pound of loaf or raw sugar: 
boil it ten minutes. 

1906. Apricot Jelly.— Fare the 
fruit thin, and stone it ; weigh an eqiial 
quantity of sugar in fine powder, and- 
strew over it. Let it stand one day, then 
boil very gently till it is clef.i', move 
it into a bowl, and pour the liquor 
over. The next day pour the iiquor to 
a ^uart of codling liquor ; let it boU. 
^mckly till it will jelly ; put the fruit 
into it, and boil ; skim well, and put 
into small pots. 

1907. Oz-heel Jelly is made in the 
itm« way as Calvea* Feet Jelly (1910). 

1908. Arrowroot Jelly. — A 
tablespoonfril of arrowroot, and cold 
water to form a paste ; add a pint of 
boiling water ; stir briskly, boil for a few 
minutes. A Uttle sherry and sugar 
may be added. Fox mfants, a drop or 
two of the essence of oar raway seed or 
cinnamon is preferable. 

1909. An Excellent Jelly. 
(Fob the SiCK-rooM.) — Take rice, 
sago, pearl barley, hartshorn shavings, 
each one ounce; simmer with three 
pints of water to one, and strain it. 
When cold it will be a jeUy, of which 
give, diasolveci in wine, milk, or broth, 
in change with the other nourishment. 

1910. Calves' Feet Jelly.— It 
is better to buy the feet of the butcher, 
than at the tripe-shop ready boiled, 
because the best portion of the jelly has 
been extracted. Slit them in two, and 
take every particle of fat from the 
claws ; wash well in warm water, put 
them in a large stewpan, and cover with 
water ; skim well, and let them boil 
gently for six or seven hours, until re- 
duced to about two quarts, then strain 
and skim off any oily substance on the 
surface. It is best to boil the feet the 
day before making the jeUy, as, when 
the Uquor is cold, the oily part being 
at the top, and tbe other being firm, 
with pieces of kitchen paper appHed to 
it, you may remove every particle of 
the oaXj substance without wasting the 
liquor. Put the Uquor in a stewpan 
to mdit, with a poimd of lump sugar » 
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the peel of two and the juice of six 
lemoDS, six whites and shells of eggs 
heat together, and a bottle of sherry or 
Madeira ; whisk the whole together 
until it is on the boil, then put it by 
the side of the stove, and let it simmer 
a quarter of an hour ; strain it through 
a jelly-bag : what is strained first must 
be poured into the bag again, until it 
is as bright and elear as rock water; 
then put the jelly in moulds, to be cold 
and firm ; if the weather is too warm, 
it requires some ice. When it is wished 
to be very siijf^ half an ounce of isin- 
pllass may be added when the wine is put 
m. It may be flavoured by the juice of 
various finiits and spices, &c., and co- 
loured with safl5:on, cochineal, red beet- 
juice, spinach juice, claret, &c., and it 
is sometimes made with cherry brandy, 
red noyeau, cura9oa, or essence of pimch. 
1911. Orange Marmalade.— 
Choose the largest Seville oranges, as 
they usually contain the greatest quan- 
tity ^of juice, and choose them with 
clear skins, as the skins form the largest 
part of the marmalade. Weigh the 
oranges, and weigh also an equal quan- 
tity of loaf sugar. Peel the oranges, 
dividing the peels into quarters, and 
put them into a preserving-pan ; cover 
them well with water, and set them on 
the fire to boil : in the meantime pre- 
pare your oranges; divide them into 
gores, then scrape with a teaspoon all 
the pulp from the white skin ; or, in- 
stead of peeling the oranges, cut a hole 
in the orange and scoop out the pulp ; 
remove carefully aU the pips, of which 
there are innumerable small ones in the 
Seville orange, which will escape obser- 
vation unless they are very minutely 
examined. Have a large basin near 
you with some cold water in it, to 
throw the pips and peels into — a pint is 
sufficient for a dozen oranges. A great 
deal of glutinous matter adheres to 
them, which, when strained through a 
sieve, should be boiled with the other 
parts. When the peels have boiled 
? till they are sufficiently tender to 
\ admit of a fork being stuck into them, 
strain them ; some of which may be 



boiled with the other parts; ccrai>e 
clean all the pith, or inside, from them; 
lay them in folds, and cut them into 
thin slices of about an inch long. 
Clarify your sugar; then throw your 
peels and pulp into it, stir it well, and 
let it boil about half an hour. If the 
sugar is broken into small pieces, and 
boUed with the fruit, it will answer 
the purpose of clarifying, but it must be 
well skimmed when it boils. Marmalade 
should be made at the end of March, 
or the beginnings of April, as Seville 
oranges are then in their best state. 

.1912. Apple Marmalade.—Peel 
and core two poimds of sub-acid apples, 
and put them in an enamelled sauce- 
pan with one pint of sweet cider, or 
half a pint of pure wiHe, and one 
pound of crushed sugar. Cook them 
by a gentle heat three hours, or longer, 
until the fruit is very soft, then squeeze 
it first through a cullender and then 
through a sieve. If not sufficiently 
sweet, add powdered sugar to suit your 
taste, and put away in jars made air- 
tight by a piece of wet bladder. It is 
delicious when eaten with milk, and 
still better with cream. 

1913. Plum*or ApriootJam. — 
After taking away the stones from the 
apricots, and cutting out any blemishes 
they may have, put them over a slow 
fire, in a clean stewpan, with half a pint 
of water; when scsdded, rub them 
through a hair sieve ; to every pound of 
pulp put one pound of sifted loaf sugar, 
put it into a preserving-pan over a brisk 
fire, and when it boils skim it well, and 
throw in the kernels of the apricots 
and half an ounce of bitter almonds, 
blanched ; boil it a quarter of an hour 
fast, and stirring it all the time; re- 
move it from the fire, fill it into pots, 
and cover then!. Greengages may be 
done in the same w^y. 

1914. Almond Flavour. (Es- 
sence OF Peach Kernels — Quint- 
essence OP Noyeau.) — Dissolve one 
ounce of essential oil of bitter almonds 
in one pint of spirit of wine. Use it 
as flavouring for cordials, and for per- 
fuming pas^. In large guantitiea it 
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it exceedingly poisbnoue, A few drops 
only should be used to sey^ral pounds 
of syrups, pastry, &c. Cost : oil of 
bitter idmonds. Is. per ounce; spirit, 
2fl. 6d. per pint. Usually sold in quar- 
ter or balf-ounce bottles at Is. 

1015. Syrup of Orange or 
Ijemon Peel. — Of fi%sh outer rind 
of Seyille orange, or lemon peel, three 
ounces, apothecaries' weight; boiling 
water, a pint and a half; infuse them 
for a night in a close yessel ; then strain 
the liquor ; let it stand to settle ; and 
haying poured it off clear from the 
sediment, dissolve in it two pounds of 
double refined loaf sugar, and make it 
into a syrm) with a gentle heat. 

1016. Ijidian Syrup. {A deli- 
cknu summer drink.) — ^Five pounds of 
lump sugar, two ounces of citric acid, 
a gallon of boiling water: when cold 
add half a drachm of essence of lemon 
and half a drachm of spirit of wine ; 
stir it well, and bottle it. About 
two tablespoonfuls to a glass of cold 
water. 

1017. Apples in Syrup for 
Immediate Use. — Pare and core 
some hard round apples, and throw 
them into a basin of water ; as they are 
done, clarify as much loaf sugar as will 
oorer them ; put the apples in along 
with the juice and rind^of a lemon, and 
let them simmer till they are quite 
dear ; great care must be taken not to 
break them. Place them on the dish 
they are to appear upon at table, and 
pour the syrup over. 

1018. Pounding Almonds. — 
They should be dried for a few days 
after being blanched. SQt them in a 
warm place, strewn singly over a dish 
or tin. A litUe powdered lump sugar 
will assist the pounding. They may be 
first chopped small, and rolled with a 
rolling pin. — ^Almond Paste may be 
made in the same manner. 

1010. Blanched Almonds. — 
Put them into cold water, and heat them 
slowly to scalding; then take them out 
and peel them quickly, throwing them 
into cold water as they are done. Dry 
^<an in a cloth before serying. 



1020. Freezing without Ice 
or Acids. — The use of ice in cooling 
depends upon the fact of its requiring a 
vast quantity of heat to convert it from 
a solid into a liquid state, or in other 
words, to melt it ; and the heat so re- 
quired is obtained from those objects 
with which it majr be in contact. A 
poimd of ice requires nearly as much 
heat to melt it as would be sufficient to 
make a pound of cold water boiliug hot ; 
hence its cooling power is extremely 
great. But ice does not begin to melt 
until ^ the temperature is above the 
freezing point, and therefore it cannot 
be employed in freezing liquids, &c., 
but only in cooling them. If, how- 
ever, any substance is mixed with ice 
which is capable of causing it to melt 
more rapidly, and at a lower tem- 
perature, a still more intense cooling 
effect is the result ; such a substance is 
common salt, and the degree of cold 
produced, by the mixture of one part of 
salt with two parts of snow or pounded 
ice, is greater than thirty degrees 
below freezing. In makiug ice-creams 
and dessert ices, the following arti- 
cles are required : — Pewter ice-pots 
with tightly-fitting lids, furnished witJi 
handles ; wooden ice-pails, to hold the 
rough ice and salt, which should be 
stoutly made, about the same depth as 
the ice-pots, and nine or ten inches 
more in diameter, — each should have a 
hole in the side, fitted with a good cork, 
in order that the water from the melted 
ice may be drawn off as required. In 
addition, a broad spatula, about four 
inches long, rounded at the end, and 
frimished with a long wooden handle, 
is necessary to scrape the frozen cream 
from the sides of the ice-pot, and for 
mixing the whole smoothly together. 
"When making ices, place the mixture 
of cream and fruit to be frozen, in the 
ice-pot, cover it with the lid, and put 
the pot in the ice-pail, which proceed to 
fill up with coarsely-pounded ice and 
salt, in the proportion of about one part 
of salt to tnree of ice ; let the whole 
remain a few minutes (if covered by a 
hlaukef^ 80 oev^ the better), then whirl 
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the pot briskly by the handle for a few 
minutes, take off* the lid, and with the 
.spatula scrape the iced cream from the 
sides, mixing the whole smoothly ; put 
on the lid, and whirl again, repeating 
all the operations every few minutes 
until the whole of the cream is well 
frozen. Great care and considerable 
labour are required in stirring, so that 
the whole cream may be smoothly 
frozen, and not in hard lumps. When 
finished, if it is required to be kept any 
time, the melted ice and salt should be 
allowed to escape, by removing the 
cork, and the paD, fiUed up with fresh 
materials. It is scarcely necessary to 
add, that if any of the melted ice and 
salt is allowed to mix with the cream, 
the latter is. spoiled. From the diffi- 
culty of obtaining ice in places distant 
from large towns, and in hot countries, 
and from the impracticability of keeping 
it any length of time, or, in feet, of 
keeping small quantities more than a 
few hours, its use is much limited, and 
many have been the attempts to obtain 
an efficient substitute. For this pur- 
pose various salts have been employed, 
which, when dissolved in water, or in 
acids, absorb a sufficient amount of heat 
to freeze substances with which they 
may be placed in contact. We shall 
not attempt, in this article, to describe 
all the various freezing mixtures that 
have been devised, but speak only of 
those which have been found practically 
useful, state the circumstances which 
have prevented any of them coming 
into common use, and conclude by 

flving the composition of the K'ew 
reezing Preparation, which is now ex- 
ported so largely to India, and the com- 
position of which has hitJierto never 
been made public. Many of the freezing 
mixtures which are to be found de- 
scribed in books are incorrectly so 
named, for although they themselves 
are below the freezing point, yet they 
are not sufficiently powerful to freeze 
any quantity of water, ot other sub- 
■tances, when placed in a vessel within 
them. In order to be efficient aa a 
^«6szing mixture, as distinguished from. 



a cooling one, the materials used ought 
to be capable of producing by them- 
selves an amount of cold more than 
thirty degrees below the freezing point 
of water, and this the ordinary mix- 
tures will not do. Much more edOicient 
and reaUy freezing mixtures may be 
made by using acids to dissolve the 
salts. The cheapest, and perhaps the 
best, of these for ordinary use, is one 
which is frequently employed in 
France, both for making dessert ices, 
and cooling wines, &c. It consists of 
coarsely powdered Glauber salt (sulphate 
of soda), on which is poured about 
two-thirds its weigh1| of spirit of salts 
(muriatic acid). The mixture should 
be made in a wooden vessel, as that is 
preferable to one made of metal, which 
conducts the external heat to tlie ma- 
terials with great rapidity; and when 
the substance to be cooled is placed 
in tlje mixture, the whole should be 
covered with a blanket, a piece of old 
woollen carpet doubled, or some other 
non conducting material, to prevent 
the access of the external warmth ; the " 
vessel used for icing -vcines should not 
be too large, that there may be no 
waste of the freezing mixture. This 
combination produces a degree of cold 
thirty decrees below freezing; and if 
the materials are bought of any of the 
wholesale druggists*" or drysalters, it is 
exceedingly economical. It is open, 
however, to the very greati^bjection, 
that the muriatic acid is an exceedingly^ 
corrosive liquid, and of a pungent, 
disagreeable odour: this almost pre- 
cludes its use for any purpose except 
that of icing wines. 

19^* FuETHEB Directions. — ^Ao* 
tual quantities — one pound of muriate 
of ammonia, or sal ammoniac, finely 
powdered, is to be intimately mixed 
with two-pounds of nitrate of potash oi 
saltpetre, also in powder ; this mixture 
we may call No. 1. No. 2 is formed 
by crushing three pounds of the best 
Scotch soda. In use, an equal bulk ol 
both No. 1 and No. 2 is to be tak^ 
stirred together, plaoel in the ice-pail, 
sumKuding the ice-pot, and rather leas 
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cold water poured on than will dissolve 
the whole ; if one quart of No. 1, and 
the same bulk of No. 2 are taken, it 
will require about one quart of water 
to dissolve them, and the temperature 
will fall, if the materials used are cool, 
to nearly thirty degrees below freezing. 
Those who fail, may trace their wai^t of 
success to one or other of the following 
points : — the use of too small a quantity 
of the preparation, — ^the employment of 
a few ounces ; whereas, in freezing ices, 
the ice-pot must be entirely surrounded 
with the freezing material: no one 
would attempt to freesie with four 
ounces of ice and salt. Again, too 
large a quantity of water may be used 
to dissolve the preparation, when all 
the excess of water has to be cooled 
down instead of the substance it is 
wished to freeze. All the materials 
used should be pure, and as cool as can 
be obtained. The ice-pail in which the 
mixture is made must be of some non- 
conducting material, as wood, which 
will prevent the access of warmth from 
the air ; and the ice-pot, in which the 
liquor to be frozen is placed, should be 
of pewter, and surrounded nearly to its 
top by the freezing mixture. Bear in 
mind that the making of ice-cream, 
under any circumstances, is an opera- 
tion requiring considerable dexterity 
and practice. 

1022. To make Dessert Ices, 
both Cream and Water. 
1923. Strawberry Ice Cream. — 
Take one pint of strawberries, one pint 
of cream, nearly half a pound of pow- 
dered white sugar, the juice of a lemon ; 
mash the fruit through a sieve, and 
take out the seeds : mix with the other 
articles, and freeze. A little new milk 
added makes the whole freeze more 



19!^. Easpberry Ice Cream. 
The same as strawberry. These ices 
are often coloured by cochineal, but 
the addition is not advantageous to the 
flavour. Strawberry or raspberry jam 
may be used instead of the fresh fruit, 
or egual quantities of jam and fruit 



employed. Of course the quantity of 
sugar must be proportionately dimin- 
ished. 

1925. Strawberry-Water Ice. — 
One large pottle of scarlet strawberries, 
the juice of a lemon, a pound of sugar, 
or one pint of strong syrup, half a pint 
of water. Mix, — first rubbing the fruit 
through a sieve, — and freeze. 

1926. Raspberry- Water Ice in 
the same manner. 

1927. Lemon- Water Ice. — Lemon 
juice and water, each half a pint; 
strong syrup, one pint : the rind of the 
lemons should be rasped off, before 
squeezing, with lump sugar, which is to 
be added to the juice; mix the whole; 
strain after standing an hour, and 
freeze. Beat up with a little sugar the 
whites of two or three eggs, and as the 
ice is beginning to set, work this in 
with the spatijda, which will much 
improve the consistence and taste. 

1928. Orange- Water Ice in the 
same way. 

1929. Nitrate of Ammonia as 
a Freezing Mixture. -Another sub- 
stance which is free from any corrosive 
action or unpleasant odour, is the nitrate 
of ammonia, which, if simply dissolved 
in rather less than its own weight of 
water, reduces the temperature to about 
twenty-five degrees below freezing. The 
objections to its use are, that its frigorific 
power is not sufficiently great to freeze 
readily ; and if it be required to form 
dessert ices, it is requisite to renew the 
process, at the expiration of a quarter 
of an hour, a second, or even, if the 
weather is very hot, and the water 
used is rather warm, a third or fourth 
time. Again, the nitrate of ammonia 
is a very expensive salt; even in France, 
where it is manufactured expressly for 
this purpose, it is sold at the rate of 
three francs a poimd; and in this 
country it cannot be obtained under 
a much higher price. One great re- 
commendation, however, attends its 
use, namely, that it may be recovered 
again, and used any number of times, by 
simply boiling away the- water in which 
it is dossolyed, by a gentle fire, until a 
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small portion, on being removed, crystal- 
lizes on cooling. 

1930. Washing Soda as a 
Freezing Mixture. — ^If; however, 
nitrate of ammonia in coarse powder is 
put into the cooler, and there is then added 
twice its weight of freshly crushed wash- 
vig soda, and an equal quantity of the 
coldest water that can be obtained, an in- 
tensely powerful frigorific mixture is the 
result, the cold often falling to forty 
degrees below freezing. This is by £eu: 
the most efficacious freezing mixture 
that can be made without the use of 
ice or acids. But, unfortunately, it 
has an almost insuperable objection, 
that the nitrate of ammonia is decom- 
posed by the soda, and cannot be 
recovered by evaporation; this raises 
the expense to so great a height, that 
the plan is practically useless. 

1931. The New Freezing Pre- 
paration without Ice or Acids 
obviates all these objections. It is easy 
of use, not corrosive in its properties, and 
capable of being used at any time, at a 
iiiinute's notice ; is easy of transport, 
being in a solid form, and, moreover, 
moderate in its cost. In India, to 
which coimtry it has been exported in 
enormous quantities, it has excited the 
most lively interest, and the Nepaulese 
princes, when in London,- paid the 
greatest attention to its use. It con- 
sists of two powders, the first of which 
is composed of one part by weight of 
muriate of ammonia, or sal-ammoniac 
powder, and intimately mixed wijii 
two parts by weight of nitrate of pot- 
ash, or saltpetre. These quantities 
tre almost exactly in (what is called by 
chemists) the combining proportions 
of the two salts, and by reacting on 
each other, the originsd compounds 
are destroyed, and in the place of mu- 
riate of ammonia and nitrate of potash, 
we have nitrate of ammonia and mu- 
riate of potash ; thus we have succeeded 
in producing nitrate of ammonia at a 
cheap rate, accompanied by another 
salt, the muriate of potash, which also 
produces considerable cold when dis- 
solved : but this mixture, used alone^ i 



cannot be regarded as a freezing one, 
although very efficient in cooling. 
The o^er powder is formed simplj of 
the best Scotch soda, crushed in a 
mortar, or by passing through a mill ; 
although, as hitherto prepai^d, its ap- 
pearance has been di^;uised by the 
admixture of small quantities of other 
materials, which have, however, tended 
to diminish its efficacy. The two 
powders so prepared must be sepa- 
rately kept in closely-covered vessels, 
and m as cool a place as possible ; for 
if the crushed soida is exposed to the 
air, it loses the water it contains, and 
is considerably weakened in power; 
and if the other mixture is exposed, it 
attracts moisture from the air, and dis- 
solves in it — ^becoming useless. To 
use the mixture, take an equal bulk of 
the two powders, mix them together 
by stirring, and immediately introduce 
them into the ice-pail, or vessel in 
which they are to be dissolved, and 
pour on as much water (the coldest 
that can be obtaLined]| as is sufficient to 
dissolve them ; if a pint measure of each 
of the powders is used, they will require 
about a pint of wat^ to dissolve tnem. 
More water than is necessary should 
not be used, as in that case the addi- 
tional water is cooled instead of the 
substance that it is wished to freeze. 
Less than a pint of each powder, and 
about the same quantity or water, will 
be foimd sufficient to ice two bottles of 
wine, one after the other, in the hottest 
of weather, if a tub is used of such a size 
as to prevent the waste of materials. 
1932. Muriate of Ammonia as 
a Freezing Mixture. — If the ordi- 
nary sal ammoniac of the shops is used, 
it win be found both difficult to powder, 
and expensive ; in fact, it is so exceed- 
ingly tough, that the only way in which 
it can be easily divided, except in adnig 
mill, is by putting as large a quantity 
of the salt into water which is actually 
boiling as the latter will dissolve ; as ths 
solution cools, the salt crystallizes out in 
the solid form, and if stirred as it cools, it 
separates in a state of fine division. Aa 
this process is troublesome, and as the 
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sal ammoniac is expensive, it is better 
to use the crude muriate of ammonia, 
whicli is the same substance as sal am- 
moniac, but before it has been purified 
by sublimation. This is not usually 
kept by druggists, but may be readily 
obtained of any of the artificial manure 
merchants, at a very moderate rate ; 
and its purity may be readily tested by 
placing a portion of it on a red-hot iron, 
when it should fly off in a vapour, 
leaving scarcely any residue. 

1933. Coldness of the Materials 
Used. — It ia hardly necessary to add, 
that in icing wines, or freezing, the 
effect is great in proportion to the cold- 
ness of the materials used: therefore, 
every article employed, viz., the water, 
tubs, mixtures, &c., should be as cool as 
possible. 

1934. Blackbirds. — The cock 
bird is of a deep black, with a yellow 
bill. The female is 4ar? brown. It is 
difiicult to distinguish male from female 
birds when young; but the darkest 
generally are males. Their food con- 
rists of German paste, bread, meat, and 
bits of apple. The same treatment as 
given for the thrush applies to the 
blackbird. 

1935. Food of Blackbirds.— 
The natural food of the blackbird is 
berries, worms, insects, shelled snails, 
cherries, and other similar fruit; and 
its artificial food, lean fresh meat, cut 
very small, and mixed with bread, or 
German pasto. 

1936. Thrushes.— A cock may be 
distinguished from a hen by a darker 
back, and the more glossy appearance 
of the feathers. The belly also is 
white. Their natural food is insects, 
worms, and snails. In a domesticated 
state they will meat raw meat, but 
snails and worms should be procured 
for them. Yoimg birds are hatched 
about the middle of April, and should 
be kept very warm. They should be 
fed with raw meat, cut small, or bread 
mixed in milk with hemp seed well 
bruised ; when they can feed them- 
selves ^ve them lean meat cut small, 
and mixed with bread or German 



paste, plenty of clean water, and keep 
them in a warm, dry, and sunny situa- 
tion. 

1937. Canaries.- To distingui^ 
a cock bird from a hen, observe the bird 
when it is singing, and if it be a cock 
you will perceive the throat heaving 
with a pulse-like motion, a peculiarity 
which is scarcely perceptible in the 
hen. Feed yoimg canaries with white 
and yolk of hard egg, mixed together 
with a little bread steeped in water. 
This should be pressed and placed in 
one vessel, while in another rfiould be 
put some boiled rape seed, washed in 
fresh water. Change the food every day. 
When they are a month old, put them 
into separate cages. Cut the claws oi 
cage birds occasionally, when they be- 
come too long, but in doing so be care- 
ful not to draw blood. 

1938. Canaries. — Especial caro 
must be taken to keep the canary scru- 
pulously clean. For this purpose, the 
cage should be strewed every morning 
with clean sand, or rather, fine gravel, 
for small pebbles are absolutely essential 
to life and health in cage-birds : fresh 
water must be given every day, both 
for drinking and bathing; the latter 
being in a shallow vessel ; and, during 
the moulting season, a small bit of iron 
should be put initx) the water for drink- 
ing. The food of a canary should con- 
sist principally oi summer rape seed, that 
is, of those small hroum rape seeds which 
are obtained from plants sown in the 
spring, and which ripen during the 
summer ; large and bhck rape seeds, on 
the contrary, are produced by such 
plants as are sown in autumn and 
reaped in spring. A little chickweed in 
spring, lettuce leaves in summer, and 
endive in autimin, -v^dth slices of sweet 
apple in winter, may be safely given ; 
but bread and sugar ought to be gene- 
rally avoided. Occasionally, also, a few 
poppy or canary seeds, and a small 
quantity of bruised hemp seed may be 
added, but the last very sparingly. 
Cleanliness, simple food, and fresh but 
not cold air, are essential to the well- 
being of a canary. During the winter. 
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the cage should never he hung in a room 
without a lire, hut even then, when the 
air is mild, and the sun shines bright, 
the little prisoner will he refreshed by 
having the window open. The cage 
should neTer be loss than ei^ht inches 
in diameter, and a foot high, with 
perches at different heights. 

1989. Bulfinches. — Old birds 
should be fed with German Paste, No. 2, 
and occasionally rape seed. The Ger- 
mans sometimes give them a little 
poppy-seed, and a grain or two of rice, 
steeped in Canary wine, when teaching 
them to pipe, as a reward for the pro- 
gress they make. .Bird orrans, or 
flageolets, are used to teach them. 
They breed three or four times a year. 
The young require to be kept very 
warm, and to be fed every two hours 
with rape seed, soaked for several hours 
in cold water, afterwards scalded and 
strained, bruised, mixed with bread, 
and moistened with milk. One, two, 
or three mouthfuls at a time. 

1940. Linnets. — Cock birds are 
browner on the back than the hens, 
and have some of the large feathers of 
the wings white up to the quills. 
Canary and hemp seed, with occasion- 
ally a little groimdsel, water-cress, 
chickweed, &c., constitute their food. 

1941. Skylarks. — The cock is 
recognized by the largeness of his eye, 
die length of his claws, the mode of 
erecting his crest, and by marks of 
white in the tail. It is also a larger 
bird than the hen. The cage should be 
of the following proportions : — Length, 
one foot five inches ; width, nine inches ; 
height, one foot three inches. There 
jshould be a circular projection in front 
to admit of a fresh tuif being placed 
every two or three days, and the bottom 
of the cage should be plentifully and 
constantly sprinkled with river sand. 
All vessels containing food should be 
placed outside, and the top of the cage 
should bo arched and padded, so that 
the bird may not injure itself by jump- 
ing about. Their food, in a natural 
state, consists of seeds, insectis, and also 
buds, green herbas:e, as clover, endive, 



lettuce, &c., and occasionally berries. 
When confined, they are usually fed 
with a paste made in the fc^owing 
manner: — Take a portion of bread, 
well-baked and stale, put it into fresh 
water, and leave it until quite soaked 
through, then squeeze out the water 
and pour boiled milk over it, adding 
two-thirds of the same quantitjr of barley 
meal well sifted, or, what is better, 
wheat meal. This should be made 
fresh every two days. Occasionally 
the yolk of a hard-boiled egg should 
be crumbled small and given to the 
birds, as well as a little hemp seed, meal 
"worms, and elder berries. Great clean- 
liness should be observed in the cages 
of these birds. 

1942. Parrots may best be taught 
to talk by covering the cage at night, or 
rather in the evening, and then repeat- 
ing to them slowly and distinctly the 
words they are desired to learn. They 
should be kept away from places where 
tbey would be liable to hear disagreeable 
noises, such as street cries, and the 
whistling and shouts of boys at play, 
or they will imitate them, and become 
too noisy to be tolerated. Parrots may 
be fed i^n soaked bread, biscuil^ 
mashed 'potatoes, and rape seed. They 
are fond of nuts. Cayenne pepper, 
sprinkled upon a bone, and given to 
them occasionally, is said to be very 
beneficial. They should be kept very 
clean, and allowed a bath fr^uently. 
It would be difficult to point out modes 
of treatment of the diseased of parrots. 
When they become affected in any way, 
it is best to keep them warm, change 
their food for a time, and give them 
lukewarm water to bathe in. 

1943. German Paste. — German 
paste for cage birds, which will be 
found of better quality and cheaper 
than what is sold in the shops. — Boil four 
eggs \mtil quite hard, then throw them 
into celd water ; remove the whites and 
grate or poimd the yolts imtil quite 
fine, and add a pound of white ;'^a- 
meai and a tablespoonful of olive oil. 
Mix the whole up toother, and press 
the dough through a tin cullender so as 
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to form into small grams like shot. Fry 
them over a gentle fire, gradually 
stirring them imtil of a light broWn 
colour, when they are fit for use. 

1044. Insects from Bird- 
cages, Drawers, &c. — To keep 
away insects from birds* eyes, suspend 
a liUlebag of sulphur in the cage. This 
is said to be healthfin for birds generally, 
as weU as serving to keep away insects 
by which they become infested. 

1945. Squirrels. — In a domestic 
state these little animals are fed with 
hazel nuts, or indeed any kind of nuts; 
and occasionally bread and milk. They 
should be kept yery clean. 

1946. Babbits should be kept dry 
and warm. Their best food is celery, 
parsley, and carrots ; but they will eat 
almost any kind of yegetable, especially, 
the dandelion, milk-thistle, &c. In 
spring it is recommended to give them 
tares. A little bran, and. any kind of 
grain occasionally is beneficial, as too 
much green food is yery hurtful. Care 
should be taken not to over-feed them. 
When fed upon dry food a little skim 
milk will be gooid for them. Tea 
leaves also, in small quantities, are said 
jU) be good for them. 

1947. White Mice are fed upon 
bread soaked in milk, peas, oats, beans, 

' &c., and any kind of nuts. 

1948. Monkeys fe6d upon bread, 
and fruit of any kind. Bo not let 
them have meat, except, perhaps, small 
bones. 

1949. Gtdnea Pigs xerj much 
resemble rabbits in their livmg, and 
may be treated nearly the same. They 
should be kept dry, warm, and very 
clean. ^ 

1950. To Fatten Poultry.— 
Poultry should be fattened in coops, and 
kept very clean. They should be fur- 
nished with gravel, but with no water. 
Their only food, barley-meal, should be 
mixed wim water, so as to serve them 
for drink. Their thirst makes them eat 
more than they would,in order to ex- 
tract the water that is among the food. 
This should not be put in troughs, but 
laid upon a board, which should be 



clean washed every time fresh food 
is put upon it. It is foul and heated 
water which is the sole cause of the 
pip. 

1961. To Fatten Fowls in a 
Short Time. — Mix together ground 
rice well scalded with milk, and add 
some coarse su^. Feed them with 
this in the daytime, but not too much 
at once ; let it be rather thick. 

1952. Poultry. — The editor of 
the Gardener' 8 Chronicle says, in reply 
to a correspondent, — "It is, in our 
opinion, a bad thing to give fowls egg- 
shells. They supply notbing that is not 
equally furmshed by lime, and especially 
bricklayers' rubbish, old ceilings, &c. 
Never do anything that has a tendency 
to make them eat eggs. They are apt 
scholars. Ifthey find worms in a natural 
way thejr are good food, but it is a bad 
plan to give them by the handfuL The 
colour of a golden Poland cock is not 
yery essential, provided it be uniform, 
and the spangung regular, the legs a 
good clear blue, and th^ wing well laced. 
The top-knot should not have too much 
white." 

1953. Gold Fish. — Great care 
must be taken of gold fish, as they are 
very sensitive ; and hence a loud noise, 
strong smell, violent or even slight 
shaking of che vessel, will sometimes 
destroy them. Small worms, which are 
common to the water, suffice for their 
food in general \ but the Chinese, who 
bring gcdd fish to great perfection, throw 
smaU balls of paste into the water, of 
which they are very fond. They give 
them also lean porx, dried in the sun, 
and reduced to a yery fine and delicate 
powder. Fresh river-water must be 
given them every day. Care must be 
taken to collect the spawn, when seen 
floating on the water, as otherwise it 
will be destroyed by the fish themselves. 
This spawn is put into a vessel, and ex- 
posed to the sun, until vivified by the 
heat. Gold fish, however, seldom de- 
posit spawn when kept in vases. In 
order to prociire a supply, they must be 
put into reservoirs of a considerable 
depth, in some parts at least, well shaded 
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At interrals with water-lilies, and con- 
stantly supplied with fresh water. 

1954. To Chloroform Bees.— 
The quantity of chloroform required for 
an ordinary hive is the sixth part of an 
ounce; a very large hive may take 
nearly a quarter of an ounce. Set down 
a table opposite to, and about four feet 
dist^int from the hive; on the table 
ipreada thick linen cloth; in the centre 
of the table place a small shallow break- 
fast plate, which cover with a piece of 
wire gauze, to prevent the bees from 
coming in immediate contact with the 
chloroform. Nott quickly and cau- 
tiously lift the hive from the board on 
which it is standing, set it down on the 
top of the table, keeping the plate in 
the centre ; cover the hive closely up 
with cloths, and in twenty minutes or 
so the bees are not only sound asleep, 
but not one is left among the combs; 
we whole of them are lying helpless on 
fne table. You now remove what honey 
you think fit, replace the hive in its old 
stand, and the bees, as they recover, will 
return to their domicile. A bright, calm, 
sunny day is the best ; and you should 
commence your operations early in 
the morning, before many of them are 
abroad. 

1065. Do^s.— Thebestwaytokeep 
dogs healthy is to let them>have plenty 
of exercise, and not to over-feed them. 
Let tiiem at all times have a plentifrd 
supply of cleau waiar, and encourage 
them to take to swimming, as it assists 
their cleanliness. When you wash 
tkem do not use a particle of soap, or 
you will prevent their licking them- 
selves, and they may become habitually 
dirty. Properly treated, dogs i^ould 
be fed only ance a day. Meat boiled 

^for dogs, and the liquor in which it is 
boiled thickened with barley meal, or 
oatmeal, forms capital food. The dis- 
temper is liable to attack dogs from 
four months to four years old. It 
prevails most in spring and autumn. 
The disease is known by dulness of 
the eye, husky cough, smvenng, loss 
of appetite and spirits, and fits. When 
fits occur, the dbg wUl most likely die, 



unless a veterinary surgeon be called in. 
During the distemper, dogs should be 
allowed to run on the grass ; their diet 
should be spare ; and a little sulphur 
be placed in their water. Chemists 
who dispense cattle medicines can 
generally advise with sufficient safety 
upon the diseased of dogs, and it ia 
best for unskilful persons to abstain 
from physicing them. Hydrophobia 
is the most dreadM of aU diseases. 
The first symptoms are attended by 
thirst, fever, and languor. The dog 
starts convulsively in his sleep, and 
when awake, though restless, is lan- 
guid. Wh6n a dog is suspected, he 
should be firmly chamed in a place where 
neither childr^ nor dogs nor cats can 
get near him. Any one going to attend 
him should wear thick leather gloves, 
and proceed with great caution. When 
a dog snaps savagely at an imaginary 
object, it is almost a certain indication 
of madness; and when it exhibits a 
terror of fluids, it is confirmed hydro- 
phobia. Some dogs e:diibit a great 
dislike of musical soimds, and when 
this is the case tbey are too frequently 
made sport of. But it is a dangerous 
q)ort, as dogs have sometimes been 
driven mad by it. In many diseases 
dogs will be benefited by warm WUu. 
The mange is a contagious disease, 
which it is difficult to get rid of when 
once contracted. The best way is to 
apply to a veterinary chemist for an 
ointment, and to keq> applying it for 
some time after the disease has disap- 
peared, or it will break out afi;ain. 

1066. Cats. — It is genemlr sup- 
posed that cats are more attached to 
places than to individuals, but this is an 
error. They obstinately ding to certain 
pliiced, because it is there'they expect to 
see the persons to whom they are attached. 
A cat will return to an empty house, 
and remain in it many weeks. But 
when at last she finds tiiat the family 
does not return, she strays away, and if 
she chances then to find the family, 
she will abide with them. The same 
rules of feeding which apply to dogs 
apply also to cats. They should not 
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be over-fed, nor too frequently. Cats 
are liable to the same diseases as dogs ; 
though they do not become ill so fre- 
quently. A little brimstone in their 
milk occasionally is a good preventive. 
The veterinary chemist will also pre- 
scribe for the serious diseases of cats. 

1957. Choice of Friends.— We 
should ever have it fixed in our me- 
mories, that by the character of those 
whom we choose for our friends our own 
character is likely to beformecC, and will 
certainly be judged of by the w^-ld. 
We ought, therefore, to be slow and 
cautious in contracting intimacy; but 
when a virtuous friendship is once es- 
tablished, we must ever consider it as a 
sacred engagement. — Dr. Blair. 

1958. Words.— Soft words soften 
the soul — angry words are fuel to the 
flame of wrath, and make it blaze more 
freely. Kind words make other people 
good-natured — cold words freeze peo- 
ple, and hot words scorch them, and 
bitter words make them bitter, and 
wrathful words make wrathful. There 
is such a rush of all other kinds of 
words in our days, that it seems de- 
sirable to give- kind words a chance 
among them. There are vain words, 
and idle words, and hasty words, and 
spiteful words, and silly words, and 
empty words, and profane words, and 
boisterous words, and warlike words. 
"Kind words also produce their own 
image cm men's souls, and a beautiftd 
image it is. They smooth, and quiet, 
and comfort the hearer. They rfiame 
him out of his sour, and morose, and 
unkind feelings. We have not yet be- 
gun to use kind words in such abund- 
ance as they ought to be used. 

1959 . Chossiping.— If you wish to 
cultivate a gossiping, medoling, cen- 
sorious spirit in your children, be sure 
when they come home from, church, a 
visit, or any other place where you do 
not accompany them, to ply them with 
questions concerning what everybody 
wore, how ©verybody looked, and what 
everybody said and did; and if you 
find anything in this to censure, always 
do it in tbeir hearing. You may rest 



assured, if you pursue a course of this 
kind, they will not return to you un- 
laden with intelligence ; and, rather 
than it should be uninteresting, they 
will by degrees learn to embellish, in 
such a manner as shall not fail to call 
forth remarks and expressions of wonder 
from you. You will, by this course, 
render the spirit of curiosity, which is 
so early visible in children, and which, 
if rightly directed, may be made the 
instrument of enriching and enlarging 
their minds a vehicle of mischief which 
will serve ondy to narrow them. 

1960. Rules of Conduct.— We 
cannot do better than quote the valu- 
able injunctions of that excellent woman, 
Mrs. Fry, who combined in her charac- 
ter and conduct all that is truly excel- 
lent in woman : i. I never lose any time, 
— I do not think that time lost which is 
spent in amusement or recreation some 
part of each day ; but always be in the 
habit of being employed, ii. Never err 
the least in truth, iii. Never say an ill 
thing of a person when thou canst say a 
good thing of him; not only speak 
charitably, but feel so. iv. Never be 
irritable or unkind to anybody, v. 
Never indulge thyself in luxuries that 
are not necessary, vi. Do all things 
with consideration : and when thy path 
to act right is most difficult, feel con- 
fidence in that Power alone which is 
able to assist thee, and exert thy own 
powers as far as they go. 

1961. The Female Temper.— 
No trait of character is more agreeable 
in a female than the possession of a 
sweet temper. Home can never be 
happy without it. It is like the flowers 
that spring up in our pathway, reviv- 
ing and cheering us. Let a man go 
home at night, wearied and worn by 
the toils of the day, and how soothing 
is a word dictated by a good disposition ! 
It is simshine falling on his heart. 
He is happy, and the cares of life are 
forgotten. A sweet temper has a sooth- 
ing influence over the minds of a whole 
family. Whore it is found in the wife 
and mother, you observe a kindness 
and love predominating over the natu- 
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ral feelings of a bad heart. Smiles, 
kind words and looks, characterize the 
children, and peace and loye haye their 
dwelling there. Study, then, to acquire 
and maintain a sweet temper. 

1062. Counsels for the Toune. 
• — Never be cast down by trifles. Ifa 
spider break his threiid twenty times, 
twenty times will he mend it again. 
Make up your mind to do a thing, and 
you will do it. Fear not if a trouble 
comes upon jou ; keep up your spirits, 
though the aay be a dark one. If the 
sun is going down, look up to the stars. 
If the earth is daxk, keep your eye on 
heaven. With God's promises, a man 
or a child may be cheerful. Mind what 
you run aftcR Never be content with 
a bubble that will burst, firewood that 
will end in smoke and darkness. ^ Get 
that which you can keep, and which is 
worth keeping. Fi^t hard against a 
hasty temper. Anger will come, but 
resist it strongly. A fit of passion may 
give you cause to mourn aU the days of 

?our Ufe. Never revenge an injury, 
f you have an enemy, act kindly to him, 
and make him your friend. You may 
not win him over at once, but try again. 
Let one kindness be followed by an- 
other, till you have compassed your 
end. By little and little, great things 
are completed; and repeated kindness 
will soften the heart of stone. What- 
ever you do, do it willingly. A boy 
that is whipped to school never learns 
his lessons well. A man who is com- 
pelled to work cares not how badly it 
IS performed. He that pidls off his 
coat cheerfully, strips up his sleeves in 
earnest, and sings while he works, is 
the man of action. 

1963. Advice to Young Ladies. 

L If you have blue eyes you ne^ 
not languish. 

ii. If black eyes you need not stare. 

iii. If you have pretty feet there is 
no occasion to wear short petticoats. 

iv. If you are doubtful as to that 
point, there can be no harm in letting 
the petticoats be long. 

y. If you have good teeth, do not 



laugh for the purpose of showing 
them. 

vi. If you have bad ones, do not 
laugh less than the occasion may jus- 
tify. 

vii If you have pretty hands and 
arms, there can be no objection to your 
playing on the harp if you play well. 

yiii. If they are disposed to be 
cliunsy, work tapestry. 

ix. If you have a bad voioe, rather 
speak in a low tone. 

2. If you have the finest voice in the 
world, never speak in a high tone. 

xi. If you dance well, dance but 
seldom. 

ziL If you dance ill, never chnce at 
all. 

xiii. If you sing well, make no pre- 
vious excuses. 

xiv. If you sing indifferently, hesi- 
tate not a moment when you are asked, 
for few people are judges of singing, 
but every one is sensible of a desue to 
please. 

xv. If you would preserve beauty, 
rise early. 

xvi. If you would preserve esteem, 
be gentle. 

xvii. If jovL would obtain power, be 
condesoendmg. 

xviii. If you would live happily, 
endeavour to promote the happiness of 
others. 

1964. Daughters.— Mothers who 
wish not only to discharge well their 
own duties in the domestic circle, but 
to train up their daughters for a later 
day to make happy and comfortable 
firesides for their families, should watdi 
well, and guard weU, the notions which 
they imbibe and with which they grow 
up. There will be so many persons 
ready to fill their young heads with false 
and vain fancies, and there is so much 
always afloat in society o|>poBed to duty 
and common sense, that if mothers do 
not watch weU, their children may con- 
tract ideas very fiital to their future hap- 
piness and usefulness, and hold them till 
they grow into habits of thought or feel- 
ing. A wise mother will have her eyea 
open, and be ready &r every emerg^icy. 
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A few words of common, downright 
practical sense, timely uttered by her, 
may be enough to counteract some 
foolish idea or belief put into her 
daughter's head by others, whilst if it 
be left unchecked^ it nia^ take such 
possession of the mind that it cannot be 
corrected at a later time. One falsity 
abroad in this age is the notion that 
women, unless compelled to it by abso- 
lute poverty, are out of place when 
I engaged in domestic affiEurs. Now 
mothers should haye a care lest their 
daughters get hold of this conyiction 
as regards themselyes — ^there is danger 
of it ; the ffishion of the day engenders 
it, and the care that an affectionate 
family take to keep a girl, during the 
time of her education, free from other 
occupations than those of her tasks 
or her recreations, also endangers it. 
It is possible that affection may err in 
pushing this care too far; for as educa- 
tion means a fitting for life, and as a 
woman's life is much connected with 
domestic and family affairs— or ought to 
be so, — ^if the indulgent consideration 
of parents abstains from all demands 
upon the young pupil of the school 
not connected witn her books or her 
play, will she not naturally infer that 
the matters with which she is neyer 
asked to concern herself are, in fact, 
no concern to her, and that any atten- 
tion she eyer may bestow on them is 
not a matter of simple duty, but of 
grace, or concession, or stooping, on 
her part? Let mothers avoid such 
danger. If they would do so, they 
must bring up their daughters from 
the^r«^ with the idea that in this world 
it is required to give tA well as to 
receive, to minister as well as to enjoy; 
that every person is bound to be useral — 
practically, literally useful — ^in his own 
sphere, and that a woman's first sphere 
is the bouse, and its concerns and 
demands. Once really imbued with 
this belief, and taught to see how much 
the comfort and happiness of woman 
herself; as well as of her family, depends 
on this part of her discharge of duty, 
a young gisl will usually be anxious 



to learn all that her mother is dis- 
posed to teach, and will be proud and 
happy to aid in any domestic occupa- 
tions assigned to her. These need never 
be made so heavy as to interfere with 
the peculiar duties or enjoyments of 
her age. If a mother wishes to see 
her daughter become a good, happy, 
and rational woman, never let there 
be contempt for domestic occupa- 
tions, or suffer them to be deemed 
secondary. 

1966. A Wife's Power. — The 
power of a wife for good or evil is 
irresistible. Home must be the seat 
of happiness, or it must be for ever 
unknown. A good wife is to a man 
wisdom, and courage, and strength, and 
endurance. A bad wife is confusion, 
weakness, discomfiture, and despair. 
No condition is hopeless where the 
wife possesses firmness, decision, and 
economy. There is no outward pros- 
perity which can coimteract indolence, 
extravagance, and foUy at home. No 
spirit can long endure bad domestic 
influence. Man is strong, but his heart 
is not adamant. He delights in enter- 

Erise and action; but to sustain him 
e needs a tranquil mind, and a whole 
heart. He needs his moral force in 
the conflicto of the world. To recover 
his equanimity and composure, home 
must be to him a place of repose, of 
peace, of cheerfulness, of comfort; and 
his soul renews its strengtii again, and 
goes forth with fresh vigour to en- 
counter the labour and troubles of life. 
But if at home he find no rest, and is 
there met with bad temper, sullenness, 
or gloom, or is assailed by discontent 
or complaint, hope vanisnes, and he 
sinks into despair. 

1966. Husband and Wife.— 
Being hints to each other for the good 
of both, as actually delivered at oui* 
own table : — 

1967. Hints for Wives. — If your 
husband occasionally looks a littie 
troubled when he comes home, do not 
say to him, with an alarmed counte- 
nance, "What ails you, my dearP' 
Don't bother him ; be will tell you of 
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his o\m accord, if need be. Don't 
rattle a hailstorm of fun about his ears 
either ; be observant and quiet. Don't 
suppose, -whenever he is silent and 
thoughtful, that you are of course the 
cause. Let him alone until he is in- 
clined to talk ; take up your book or 
your needlework (pleasantly, cheer- 
fully; no pouting — no sullenness), and 
wait until he is inclined to be sociable. 
Don't let him ever find a shirt-button 
missing. A shirt-button being off a 
collar or wristband has frequently pro- 
duced the first hurricane in married 
life. Men's shirt-collars never fit 
exactly — see that your husband's are 
made as well as possible, and then, if 
he does fret a little about them, never 
mind it ; men have a prescriptive right 
to fret about shirt-collars. 

1968. Hints for Husbands. — If 
your wife complain that young ladies 
"now-a-day" are very forward, don't 
accuse her of jealousy. A little concern 
on her part only proves her love for you, 
and you' may enjoy your triumph with- 
out saying a word. Don't evince your 
weakness either, by complaining of 
every trifling neglect. "What though 
her chair is not set so cl^se to yours as it 
used to be, or though her knitting and 
crochet seem to absorb too large a share 
of her. attention; depend upon it, that 
as her eyes watch the intertwinings of 
the threads, and the manoeuvres of the 
needles as they dance in compliance 
to her delicate fingers, she is thinking 
of courting days, love-letters, smiles, 
tears, suspicions, and reconciliations, 
by which yoiu: two hearts became en- 
twined together in the network of love, 
whose meshes you can neither of you 
nnravel or escape. 

1969. Hints for' Wives. — Never 
complain that your husband pores too 
much over the newspaper, to the exclu- 
sion of that pleasing converse which 
Tou formerly enjoyed with him. Don't 
hide the paper; don't give it to the 
children to tear ; don't be sulky when 
the boy leaves it at the door ; but take 
it in pleasantly, and lay it down before 
your spouse. Think what man would 



bo without a newspaper ; treat it as a 
great agent in the work of civilization, 
which it assuredly is ; and think how 
much good newspapers have done by 
exposing bad husbands and bad wives, 
by giving their errors to the eye of tho 
public. But manage you in this way : 
when your husband is absent, instead 
of gossiping with neighbours or look- 
ing into shop windows, sit down quietly, 
and look over that paper; run your 
eye over its home and foreign news ; 
glance rapidly at the accideftts and 
casualties; carefully scan the leading 
articles; and at tea-time, when your 
husband again takes np the paper, say, 
** My dear, what an awful state -of 
things there seems to be ip. India f 
or, "What a terrible calamity at 
Santiago !" or, " Trade appears to be 
flourishing in the north ;" and depend 
upon it, down will go the paper. If he 
has not read the information, he will 
hear it all from your lips, and when 
you have done, he will ask, " Did you, 
my dear, read Banting's Letter on Cor- 
pulence ?" And whether you did or 
not, you will gradually get into as 
cosy a chat as you ever enjoyed ; 
and you will soon discover that, 
rightly used, the newspaper is the 
wife's real friend, for it keeps the 
husband at home, and supplies capital 
topics for every-day table-talk. 

1970. Hints for Husbands. — ^Tou 
can hardly imagine how refreshing it is 
to occasionally call up the recollection 
of your courting days. How tediously 
the hours rolled away prior to the ap- 
pointed time of meeting; how swiftly 
they seemed to fly when you had met ; 
how fond was the first greeting ; how 
tender the last embrace ; how fervent 
were your vows ; how vivid your dreams 
of future happiness, when, returning to 
your home, you felt yourself secure 
in the confessed love of the object of 
your warm affections! Is » your dream 
realized ? — are you as happy as you 
expected? Consider whether, as a 
husband, you are as fervent and 
constant as you were when a lover. 
Remember that the wife's claims to 
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your imremitting regard, great before 
marriage, are now exalted to a much 
higher degree. She has left the world 
for vou — the home of her childhood, 
the fireside of her parents, their watch- 
ful care and sweet intercourse have all 
been yielded up for you. Look, then, 
most jealously upon all that may tend 
, to attract you from home, and to 
weaken that union upon which your 
temporal happiness mainly depends; 
and believe that in the solemn relation- 
ship of husband is to be found one of 
the best guarantees for man's honour 
and happiness. 

1971. Hints tor Wives. — Per- 
chance you think that your husband's 
disposition is much changed ; that he is 
no longer the sweet-tempered, ardent 
lover he used to be. This may be a 
mistake. Consider his struggles with 
the world — his everlasting race with the 
busy competition of trade. What is it 
makes him so eager in the pursuit of 
gam — so energetic by day, so sleepless 
by night — but his love of home, wife, 
and children, and a dread that their re- • 
spectability, according to the light in 
which he has conceived it, may b8 en- 
croached upon by the strife of exists 
ence ? This is the true secret of that 
silent care which preys upon the hearts 
of many men ; and true it is, that when 
love is least apparent, it is nevertheless 
the active principle which animates the 
heart, though fears and disap'point- 
ments make up a cloud which obscures 
the warmer element. As above the 
clouds there is glorious sunshine, while 
below are showers and gloom, so with 
the conduct of man — behind the gloom 
of anxiety is a bright fountain of high 
and noble feeling. Think of this m 
those moments when clouds seem to 
lower upon your domestic peace, and, 
by tempering your conduct accordingly, 
the gloom will soon pasB away, and 
warmth and brightness take its place. 
1972. Hints for- Uusbands. — 
Summer is the season of love ! Happy 
birds mate, and sing among the trees ; 
fishes dart athwart the running streams, 
and leap from their element in resist- 



less ecstasy ; cattle group in peaceful 
nooks, by cooling streams; even the 
flowers seem to love, as they twine their 
tender arms around each otLer, and 
throw their wild tresses about in beauti- 
ful profusion; the happy sw&in sits 
with his loved and k)ving mistress 
beneath the sheltering oak, whose arms 
spread out, as if to shield and sanctify 
their pure attachmcRt. What shall the 
husband do now, when earth and 
heaven seem to meet in happy union ? 
Must he still pore over the calculations 
of the countmg-house, or ceaselessly 
pursue the toils of the work-room — 
sparing no moment to taste the joys 
which Heaven measures out so fibie- 
rally P No ! ** Come, dear wife, let us 
once more breathe the fresh air of 
heaven, and look upon the beauties of 
earth. The summers are few we may 
dwell together; we will not give them 
all to Mammon. Again let our hearts 
glow with emotions of renewed love — 
our feet shall again tread the green 
sward, and the music of the rustling 
trees shall mingle in our whisperings of 
love!" 

1973. Hints for Wives. — "It 
was!" "It was not!" "It waar 
"It was notr "Ah!" "Ha!"— 
Now who's the wiser or the better for 
this contention for the last word? 
Does obstinacy establish superiority or 
elicit truth? Decidedly not! Woman 
has always been described as clamour- 
ing for the last* word: actors, authors, 
preachers, and philosophers, have agreed 
m attributing this trait to her, and in 
censuring her for it. Yet why they 
should condemn her, unless they wish 
the matter reversed, and thus committed 
themselves to the error imputed to her, 
it were difficult to discover. However, 
so it is ;— and it remains* for some one 
of the sex, by an exhibition of noble 
example, to aid in sweeping away the 
unpleasant imputation. The wife who 
will establish the rule of allowing her 
husband to have the last word, will 
achieve for herself and her sex a great 
moral victory ! Is he right ? — it were a 
great error to oppose him. Is he wrong f 
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^he will soon discover it, and applaud 
the self-command which bore unvexed 
his pertinacity. And gradually there 
will spring up such a liappy fusion of 
feelings and ideas, that there will be no 
" last word " to contend about, but a 
steady and unruffled flow of generous 
sentiment 

1974. Cider.— A beverage made 
from the juice of the apple, and for 
which sour and rough- tasted apples are 
generally preferred. The process of 
making cider varies in different locali- 
ties, but in every case essentially con- 
sists of the collection of the finiit, and 
the expression and fermentation of the 
j uice. The collection of the fruit should 
not be commenced before it has be- 
come sufficiently mature. The app les, 
after being gathered, are usually left 
for fourteen or fifteen days in a barn or 
loft to mellow, during which time the 
mucilage is decomposed, and alcohol 
and carbonic ^acid developed. The 
expression of the juice is the next step 
in cider -making. The apples are 
ground to a pulp in a mill, consisting 
of two fluted cylinders of hard wood 
or cast iron working against each other. 
The pulp is afterwards put into coarse 
strong bags, and pressed with a heavy 
weight so as to squeeze out all the 
juice. This is then placed in large 
open tubs, and kept at a heat of about 
sixty degrees. After two or three days 
for weak cider, and eight or ten days 
for strong cider, or as soon as the sedi- 
ment has subsided, the liquor is ** racked 
off" into clean casks. The casks are 
then stored in a cellar, shaded bam, or 
other cool place, where a low and 
regular temperature can be insured, 
and are left to mature and ripen until 
the following spring, when it may be 
re-racked for use. The refuse piip is 
an acceptable food for pigs and store 
cattle. 

Preparatory to bottling eider, it should 
be examined, to see whether it is clear 
and sparkling. If not so, it should be 
clarified, and left for a fortnight. The 
night previous to bottling, the bung 
should be taken out of the cask, and 



the filled bottles should not be corked 
down until the day after ; as, if this is 
done at once, many of the bottles will 
burst by keeping. The best corks should 
be used. Champagne bottles are the 
best for cider. When the cider is 
wanted for immediate use, or for con- 
sumption during the cooler season of 
the year, a small piece of lump sugar 
may be put into each bottle before cork- 
ing it. When intended for keeping, it 
should be stored in a cool cellar, when 
the quality will be greatly improved by 
age. 

1976. Cider Champagne.— Ci- 
der, eighteen gallons ; spirit, three pints ; 
sugar, five potmds. Mix and let them 
rest fw a fortnight, then fine with 
skimmed mDk, 1 pint. Bottle in cham- 
pagne bottles : when opened, it will be 
found to approach very nearly to genu- 
ine champagne. 

1^ Cider, 18 gallons; spirit, a 
pints; sugar, 6 lbs.; skimmed milk,,l 
pint. 

1976. Cider, Properties of. — 
Cider is a pleasant and refreshing 
beverage, and with persons in good 
health is not unwholesome when 
drunk in moderation. By persons suf- 
fering from indigestion, however, it 
should be carefully avoided ; nor should 
it be drunk by persons when they are- 
over-heated, as it is apt to cause colic 
and other disagreeable symptoms. Cider 
has in some instances been found to 
contain lead, which it has probably im- 
bibed fix)m the leaden vessels in which 
it is made or kept ; under such circum- 
stances it becomes poisonous to apreater 
or less degree, according to the amount 
of lead taken up. 

1977. PeiTV.— A beverage made 
from pears. The fruit used for this 
purpose should contain a larg^e pro- 
portion of sugar, and be likewise 
astringent, or the liquor fit)m it will be 
acetous when it ceases to be saccharine. 
In the making of perry, the pears are 
pressed and -ground in precisely the same 
manner as apples are in the making of 
cider. The method of fermenting perry 
is nearly the same as that for cider; but 
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tlM former doea not afford the same in- 
dications as the latter by which the 
proper period of racking off may be 
Known. The thick scum that collects 
on the surface of cider rarely appears in 
the juice of the pear, and during the 
time of the suspension of its fermen* 
tation, the excessive brightness of the 
former liquor is seldom seen in the 
latter: but when the fruit has been 
regularly ripe, its produce will generally 
become moderately clear and quiet 
in a few days after it is made, and 
it should then be drawn off from its 
grosser lees. In the after management 
of perry the process is the same as that 
of cider ; but it does not so well bear 
situations where it is much exposed to 
change of temperature. In the bottlo 
it almost always retains its good qua- 
lities, and in that situation it is always 
adrisable to put it, if it remain sound 
and perfect at the conclusion of the 
first succeeding summer. 

1978. Servants.— There are tre- 
quent complaints in these days, that 
servants, are bad, and apprentices are 
bad, and dependants and aiding hands 
generally are bad. It may be so. But 
u it is 80, what is the inference ? In 
the working of the machine of society, 
class moves pretty much with class; 
that is, one class moves pretty much 
with its equals in the community 
(equals so far as social station is con- 
cerned), and apart from other classes, 
as much those below as those above 
itself; but there is one grand exception 
to this general rule, and that is, in the 
case of domestic servants. The same 
holds, though in less degree, with ap- 
prentices and assistant hands; and in 
/ess degree only, because in this last 
case, the difference of grade is slighter. 
Domestic servants, and assistants in 
business and trade, come most closely 
and continually into contact with their 
employers; thej are about them from 
morning till mght, and see them in 
every phase of character, in every style 
of humour, in every act of life. How 
powerfril is the force of example! 
Kectitude is promoted, not only by pre- 



cept but by example, and, so to speak, 
by contact it is increased more widely. 
Elindness is communicated in the same 
way. Virtue of every kind acts like an 
electric- shock. Those who come under 
its influence imbibe its principles. The 
same with qualities and tempers that do 
no honour to our nature. If servants 
come to y.ou bad, you may at least 
improve them ; possibly almost change 
their nature. Here follows, then, a 
receipt to that effect : — JReceijpt for 
obtaining good servants, — Let them 
observe in your conduct to others just 
the qualities and virtues that you 
would desire they should possess and 
practise as respects you. Be uniformly 
kind and gentle. If you reprove, do 
so with reason and with temper. Be 
respectable, and you will be respected 
by them. Be kin(|, and you will meet 
kindness from them. Cfonsider their 
interests, and they will consider yours. 
A friend in a servant is no contemptible 
thing. Be to every servant a fnenA ; 
and heartless, indeed, will be the 
servant who does not warm in love to 
you. 

1979. Oyster Ketchup.—Take 
fine fresh Milton oysters; wadi them in 
their own liquor, strain it, pound them 
in a marble mortar; to a pint of oysters 
add a pint of sherry; boil them up, and 
ad4 an ounce of salt, two drachms of 
pounded mace, and one of cayenne: 
let it just boil up again, skim it, and 
rub it through a sieve ; and when cold, 
bottle it, cork weU, and seal it down. 

1980. Walnut Ketcliup.— Take 
two sieves of green walnut shells, put 
them into a tub, mix them up well 
with common stdt, from two to three 
pounds, let them stand for six days, 
frequently beating and mashing them : 
by this time the shells become soft an(/ 
pulpy, then by banking the mass up oa 
one side of the tub, and at the same 
time raising the tub on that side, the 
liquor "will drain clear off to the other ; 
then take that liquor out : the mashing 
and banking-up may be repeated as 
often as liquor is found. TJie quantity 
will be about six quarts. When done« 
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let it be simmered in an iron boiler as 
long as any scum arises ; then bruise a 
quarter of a pound of ginger, a quarter 
of a pound of allspice, and two ounces 
of long pepper, two ounces of cloves. 
Let it slowly boil for half an hour with 
the above ingredients ; when bottled, let 
an equal quantity of the spice go into 
each bottle; when corked, let the 
bottles be iBlled quite up: cork them 
tight, seal them over, and put them 
into a cool and dry place for one year 
before they are used. 

1981. Essence of Mushroom. 
— This delicate relish is made by 
sprinkling a little salt over either flap 
or button mushrooms; — three houi-s 
after, mash them, — next day strain off 
the liquor that will flow from them, 
put it into a stewpan, an4 boil it till it 
is reduced one half. It will not keep 
long, but is preferable to any of the 
ketchups containing spice, &c., to 
preserve them, which overpowers the 
flavour oflhe mushrooms. An artificial 
mushroom bed wiU supply these all the 
year round. 

1982. Essence of Celery.— This 
is prepared by soaking for a fortnight 
half an ounce of the seeds of celery in 
a quarter of a pint of brandy. A fev^ 
drops will flavour a pint of soup or 
broth equal to a head of celery. 

1983. Tincture of Allspice.— 
Bruised allspice, one ounce and a half; 
brandy, a pint. Steep for a fortnight, 
occasionally shaking, then pour off the 
clear liquor. Excellent for many of the 
uses of allspice, for making a bishop, 
mulling wine, flavouring gravies, potted 
meats, &c. 

1984. Horseradish Vinegar. 
— Pour a quart of best vinegar on three 
oimces of scraped horseradish, an ounce 
of minced shalot, and one drachm of 
cayenne ; let it stand a week, and you 
will have an excellent relish for cold 
beef, salads, &c., costing scarceljr any- 
thing. Horseradish is in the highest 
perfection about November. 

1985. Mint Vinegar.— Put into 
a wide-mouthed bottle, fresh nice clean 
mint leaves enough to fill it loosely ; 



then fill up the bottle with good vine- 
gar ; and after it has been corked close 
for two or three weeks, it is to be 
poured off clear into another bottle, and 
kept well corked for 'use. Serve with 
lamb when mint cannot be obtained. 

1986. Cress Vinegar.— Dry and! 
pound half an ounce of cress seed (such 
as is sown in the garden with mustard), 
pour upon it a quart of the best vine gar, 
let it steep for ten days, shaking it 
up every day. This is very strongly 
flavoured with cress, and for salads, 
and cold meats, &c., it is a great 
favourite with many ; — the quart of 
sauce costs only a halfpenny more than 
the vinegar. Celery vinegar may be 
made in the same manner. 

1987. Cheap and Good Vine- 
gar. — To eight gallons of clear rain 
water, add three quarts of molasses; 
turn the mixture into a clean tight 
cask, shake it well two or three times, 
and add three spoonfuls of good yeast, 
or two yeast cakes ; place Ihe cask in a 
warm place, and in ten or fifteen days 
add a sheet of common wrapping paper, 
smeared with molasses, and torn into 
narrow strips, and you will have good 
vinegar. The paper is necessary to 
form the *'modier," or life of the 
vinegar. 

1988. Cayenne Pepper. — Dr. 
Kitchiner says (in his excellent book, 
"The Cook's Oracle" *),—" We advise 
all who are fond of cayenne not to think 
it too much trouble to make it of English 
chilis, — ^there is no other way of being 
sure it is genuine, — and they will obtain 
a pepper of much finer flavour, without 
hdf the heat of the foreign. A hundred 
large chilis, costing only two shillings, 
will produce you about two ounces of 
cayenne, — so it is as cheap as the com- 
monest cayenne. Four hundred chilis, 
when the stems were taken off, weighed 
half a pound ; and when dried produced 
a quarter of a pound of cayenne pepper. 
The following is the way to make it : — 
Take away the stalks, and put the pods 
into a cullender ; set it before the fire, — 



* London : Houlston k,' Sons. 
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thev will take fuU twelve hours to dry ; 
— then put them into a mortar, with one- 
fourth their weight of salt, and pound 
them and rub them till they are as 
fiiM as possible, and put them into a 
well-stoppered bottle." 

1989. Peas Powder.— Pound in 
a marble mortar half an ounce each 
of dried mint and sage, a drachm of 
celery seed, and a quarter of a drachm 
of cayenne pepper ; rub them together 
through a fine sieve. This gives a very 
savoury relish to pea soup and to 
gruel, so that a person partaking of the 
latter may fancy he is sipping good pea 
soup. A dracmn of allspice, or black 
pepper, may be pounded with the above 
as an addition, or instead of the cayenne. 

1990. Horseradish Powder. 
— The time to make this is during No- 
vember and December : slice the radish 
the thickness of a shilling, and lay it 'to 
dry very gradually in a Dutch oven (a 
strong heat soon evaporates its flavour) ; 
when dry enough, pound it and bottle it. 

1991. Curry Powder (a genuine 
Indian receipt). — Turmeric, coriander, 
black pepper, four oimces each ; fenu- 
greek, three ounces ; ginger, two ounces ; 
cummin seed, ground rice, one ounce 
each; cayenne pepper, cardamums, half 
an ounce each. 

1992. Another Curry Powder. 
— Coriander, twelve ounces; black pep- 
per, six ounces ; turmeric, four ounces 
and three quarters ; cummin seed, three 
ounces ; cayenne, one ounce and a half; 
ground rice, one ounce; cardamums, 
half an ^imce; cloves, quarter of an 
ounce. — It is best to have the above 
receipts prepared at a chemist's. 

1998. True Indian Curry 
Powder. — Turmeric, four ounces; co- 
riander seeds, eleven ounces ; cayenne, 
half an ounce ; black pepper, five ounces ; 
pimento, two ounces; cloves, half an 
ounce; cinnamon, three ounces; ginger, 
two ounces ; cummin seed, three ounces ; 
shalots, one ounce. All these ingre- 
dients should be of a fine quality, and 
recently ground or powdered. 

1994. Curry Powder.— i. Take 
two ounces of turmeric, six ounces of 



coriander seed, half an ounce of pow- 
dered ginger, two drachms of cinnamon, 
six drachms of cayenne pepper, four 
drachms of black pepper, one drachm 
of mace and cloves, powdered fine, two 
drachms of pimento, four drachms of 
nutmeg, and an ounce and a hftlf 
of fennel seed; powder finely, mix, 
dry, and bottle for use. ii. Take ef 
coriander seed and turmeric, each sij- 
I drachms; black pepper, four drachms; 
fennel seed and powdered ginger, each 
two drachms; cayenne pepper, half a 
drachm : powder finely, mix, dry, and 
bottle for use. 

1995. Oyster Powder, — Open 
the oysters carefully, so as not to cut 
them, except in dividing the gristle 
which adheres to the shells. Put them 
into a mortar, and when you have got as 
many as you can conveniently pound at 
once, iidd about two drachms of salt to 
a dozeu oysters ; poimd them, and rub 
them through the back of a hair sieve, 
and put them into a mortar again (pre- 
viously thoroughly dried) with as much 
flour as will convert them into a paste ; 
roll this paste out several times, and 
lastly, flour it, and roll it out the thick- 
ness of half a crown, and cut it into 
pieces about one inch square ; lay them 
in a Dutch oven, where they will dry 
so gently as not to get burned ; turn 
them every half hour, and when they 
begin to dry, crumble them. They 
will take about four hours to dry. 
Pound them, sift them, and put them 
into dry boicles ; cork and seal them. 
Three dozen of natives require seven 
ounces and a half of flour to make them 
into a paste weighing eleven ounces, 
and when dried, six and a half oimces. 
To make half a pint of sauce, put one 
ounce of butter into a stewpan with 
three drachms of oyster powder, and 
six tablespoonfuls of milk ; set it on a 
slow fire, stir it till it boils, and season 
it with salt. As a sauce, it is excellent 
for fish, fowls, or rump steaks. Sprinkled 
on bread and butter, it makes a good 
sandwich. 

1996. Anchovy Butter.— Scrape 
the skin firom a dozen fine anchoTies» 
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take the flesh from the bones, pound it 
smooth in a mortar ; rub through a 
hair sieve, put the anchovies into the 
mortar with three quarters of a pound 
of fresh butter, a small quantity of 
cayenne, and a saltspoonful of grated 
nutmeg and mace ; beat together imtil 
thoroughly blended. If to serve cold, 
mould the butter in small shapes, and 
turn it out. For preservation, press 
the butter into jars, and keep cool. 

1997. Lobster Butter is made 
in the same maimer as anchovy butter. 
A mixture of anchovy butter and 
lobster butter is considered excellent. 

1998. Liver Sauce for Fish.— 
Boil the liver of the fish, and pound it 
hi a mortar with a little flour, stir it into 
some broth, or some of the liquor the 
fish was boiled in, or melted butter, 
parsley, and a, few grains of cayenne, 
a litde essence of anchovy, soy, or 
ketchup ; — ^ve it a boil up, and rub it 
through a sieve : you may add a little 
lemon juice, or lemon cut in dice. 

1999. Sauce for risJi.—TwentyT 
four anchovies, chopped ; ten ghalots ; 
two ounces of horseradish, scraped; 
four blades of mace ; one lemon, sliced ; 
twelve cloves; one quarter of an ounce 
of black pepper, whole ; one gUl of the 
anchovy liquor ; one quart of best vine- 
gar ; one quart of water. Let the whole 
simmer on the fire, in a covered sauce- 
pan, until reduced to one quart, strain, 
and bottle for use. If required for 
long keeping, add a quarter oi on oimce 
of cayenne pepper. 

2000. Apple Sauce.— Pare and 
core three good-sized baking apples, put 
them into a well-tinned pint saucepan, 
with two tablespoonfuls of cold water; 
cover the saucepan close, and set it on 
a trivet over a slow fire a couple of 
hours before dinner, — some apples will 
take a long time steering, others will 
be ready in a quarter of an hour. 
When me apples are done enough pour 
off the water, let them stand a few 
minutes to get dry ; then beat them up 
with a fork, with a bit of butter about 
as big as a nutmeg, and a teaspoonful of 
powdered sugar : some persons add lemon 



peel, grated or minced fine, — or boil a 
small piece with the apples. Many 
persons are fond of apple sauce with 
coldpork. 

2001. Grill Sauce.— To a quarter 
of a pint of gravy add half an ounce 
of butter and a dessertspoonful of 
flour, well rubbed together; the same 
of mushroom or walnut ketchup; 9 
teaspoonfiil of lemon juice; half a tea- 
spoonful of made mustard, and of 
minced capers; a small quantity of 
black pepper; a little rind of lemiHi, 
grated very thin; a salts^nfril of 
essence of anchovies, and a httle ehalot 
wine, or a very small piece of minced 
shalot, and a little chili vinegar, or a few 
grains of cayenne ; simmer together fw 
a few minutes : pour a portion of it over 
the grill, and send up the remainder in 
a sauce-tureen. 

2002. Tomata, or Love Appl& 
Sauce. — Twelve tomataa, ripe and 
red; take off the stalk; cut in halves; 
squeeze enough to get all the water and 
seeds out ; put them in a stewpan with 
a capsicum, and two or three table- 
spoonfuls of beef gravy ; set on a slow 
stove tin properly melted; rub them 
through a tamis mto a clean stewpan ; 
add a little white pepper and salt, and let 
them simmer a few minutes. — French 
cooks add an onion or shalot, a clove or 
two, or a little tarragon vinegar. 

2008. Beef Oravy Sauce (Or 
Broum Sauce for Ragout, Gatn», J^ultty, 
Fish, ^.) — If you want gravy, fiimish 
a thick and well-tinned stewpan with a 
thin slice of fat ham or bacon, or an 
oimce of butter, and a middling-sized 
onion; on this lay a pound of nice 
juicy gravy beef (as the object in 
malnng gravy is to extract the nutri- 
tious quiJities of the meat, it must be 
beaten so as to reduce the contaimng ves- 
sels, and scored to render the surfiicemore 
susceptible to the action of the water) ; 
cover the stewpan, set it on a slow fire ; 
when the meat begins to brown, turn 
it about, and let it get slightly browned 
(but take care it is not at all burnt) : 
then pour in a pint and a half of boiling 
water, set the pan on the fire ; — ^when 
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it boils, carefully catch the scum, and 
then put in a crust of bread toasted 
brown (don't bum it), a sprig of winter 
savoury, or lemon thyme and parsley, 
ft roll of thin-cut lemon peel, a dozen 
berries of allspice, and a dozen of black 
pepper ; cover the stewpan close, let it 
stew very gently for about two hours, 
then strain it through a sieve into a 
basin. If you wish to thicken it, set a 
clean stewpan over a slow fire, with 
about an ounce of butter in it ; when 
it is melted, dredge into it (by degrees) 
as much flour as will dry it up, stir- 
ring them intimately ; when thoroughly 
mixed, pour in a little of the gravy, — 
stir it well together, and add the re- 
mainder by degrees ; set it over the fire, 
let it simmer gently for fifteen or twenty 
minutes longer, and skim off the fat, &c., 
as it rises ; when it is about as thick as 
cream, squeeze it through a tamis or 
fine sieve, and you will have a fine rich 
brown sauce, at a very moderate ex- 
' pense, and without much trouble. Ob- 
serve — If you wish to make it still more 
reliahingy — for Poultry ^ you may pound 
the liver with a piece of butter, rub it 
through a sieve,* and stir it into the 
sauce when you put in the thicken- 
ing. 

2004. Chutney.— One pound of 
salt, one pound of mustard seed, one 
pound of stoned raisins, one pound of 
brown sugar, twelve ounces of garlic, 
six ounces of cayenne pepper, two quarts 
of unripe gooseberries, two quarts of 
best vinegar. The mustard seed gently 
dried and bruised ; the sugar made into 
a syrup with a pint of the vinegar ; the 
gooseberries dried and boiled in a quart 
of the vinegar ; the garfic to be well 
bruised in a mortar. When cold, gra- 
dually mix the whole in a large mortar, 
and with the remaining vinegar tho- 
roughly amalgamate them. To be tied 
down close. The longer it is kept the 
better it will become. 

2005. WowWowSauce.-Chop 
parsley leaves fine ; take two or three 
pickled cucumbers, or walnuts, and 
divide into small squares, and set them 
by in readiness; put^into a saucepan 



butter as big as an egg ; when' it is 
melted, stir into it a tablespoonful of 
fine flour, and half a pint of the broth 
of the beef; add a tablespoonful of 
vinegar, one of mushroom ketchup, or 
port wine, or both, and a teaspoonful 
of made mustard ; simmer together tiU 
it is as thick as you wish, put in the 
parsley and pickles to get warm, and 
pour it over the beef, or send it up in 
a sauce-tureen. This is excellent for 
stewed or boiled beef. 

2006. Sage and Onion, or 
Goose Stuffing Sauce. — Chop very 
fine an ounce of onion and half an 
ounce of green sage leaves, put them 
into a stewpan wi& four spoonfuls of 
water, simmer gently for ten minutes, 
then put in a teaspoonful of pepper 
and sfdt, and one ounce of fine bread- 
crumbs ; mix well together ; then pour 
to it a quarter of a pint of broth, or 
gravy, or melted batter; stir well to- 
gether, and simmer it a few minutes 
longer. This is a very relishing sauce 
for roast pork, poultry, geese or duclfs, 
or green peas. 

2007. Garnishes.— Parsley is the 
most universal garnish for all lands of 
cold meat, poultry, fish, butter, cheese, 
and so forth. Horseradish is the gar- 
nish for roast beef, and for fish in gene- 
ral ; for the latter, slices of lemon are 
sometimes laid alternately with the 
horseradish. 

Slices of lemon for boiled fowl, tur- 
key, and fish, and for roast veal and 
caifs head. 

Carrot in slices for boiled beef, hot or 
cold. 

Barberries, firesh or preser\'ed, for 
game. 

Red beet-root sliced fo^r cold meat, 
boHed beef^ and salt fish. 

Fried smelts as garnish for turbot. 

Fried sausages or forcemeat balls are 
placed round turkey, capon, or fowl. 

Lobster coral and parsley round boiled 
fish. 

Fennel for mackarel and salmon, 
either fresh or pickled. 

Currant jelly for game, also for cus- 
tard or bread pudding. 
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Seville orange in slices for wild ducks, 
widgeons, teaL and so forth. 

Mint, either with or without parsley, 
for roast lamb, either hot or cold. 

Pickled gherkins, capers, or onions, 
for some kinds of boiled meat and stews. 

2008. Relish for Chope, &c. 
'^Pound fine an ounce of black pepper, 
end half an ounce of allspice, wi^ an 
ounce of salt, and half an ounce of 
scraped horseradish, and the same of 
shalots, peeled and quartered; put 
these ingredients into a pint of mush- 
room ketchup, or walnut pickte, and 
let them steep for a fortnight, and then 
strain it. Observe. — A teaspoonful or 
two of this is generally an acceptable 
addition, mixed with the gravy usually 

, sent up for chops and steaks ; or added 
to thick melted butter. 

2009. Crab, Mock.— Take any 
. required quantity of good fat mellow 

cheese, pound it well in a mortar, 
, incorporating made mustard, salad oil, 
vinegar, pepper (cayenne is the best), 
and salt sufficient to season and render 
it about the consistence of the cream of 
a crab. Add and mix well half a pint 
or more of picked shrimps, and serve 
in a crab-shell, or on a dish, garnished 
with slices of lemon. 

2010. Female Uress.— It is well 
known that a loose and easy dress con- 
tributes much to give the sex the fine 
proportions of body that are observable 
in the Grecian statues, and which serve 
as' models to our present artists, nature 
being too much disfigured among us 
to afford any such. The Greeks knew 
nothing of those Gothic shackles, that 
multiplicity of ligatures and bandages 
with which our bodies are compressed. 
Their women were ignorant of the use 
of whalebone stays, by which ours dis- 
tort their shape instead of displaying it. 
This practice, carried to so great an 
excess as it is in England, must in time 
degenerate the species, besides being 
in bad taste. Can it be a pleasant 
sight to behold a woman cut in two in 
the middle, as if she were like a wasp } 
On the contrary, it is as shocking to the 
eye as it is painful to the imagination. 



A fine shape, like the limb, hath its due 
size and proportioa, a d^inution of 
which is certainly a defect. Such a 
deformity also would be shocking in a 
naked figure; wherefore, then, ^ould 
it be esteemed a beaut v in one that is 
dressed ? Everything that confines and 
kys nature under restraint is an in- 
stance of bad taste. This is as true in 
regard to the ornaments of the body as 
to the embellishments of the mind. 
Life, health, reason, and convenience 
ought to be taken first into considera- 
tion. Gracefulness cannot subsist with- 
out ease ; delicacy is not debility ; nor 
must a woman be siclc in order to 
please. — Romseau, 

2011. How to take care of 
your Hat. — i. Should you get caught 
in a shower, always remember to brush 
your hat well whole wet. When dry, 
brush the glaze out, and gently iron it 
over with a smooth flat iron. ii. If 
your hat is very wet, or stained with 
sea water, get a basin of clean cold 
water, and a good stiff brush ; wash it 
well all over, but be careful to keep the 
nap straight; brush it as dry asyou 
can, then put it on a peg to dry. When 
dry, brush the glaze out, and gently 
iron it ^ver as above, iii. Should you 
get a spot of grease on your hat, just 
drop one drop of benzine on the place, 
and then rub it briskly with a piece of 
cloth imtil out. iv. Should you be tra- 
velling, always tie your hat up in your 
handkerchief before putting it into your 
case; this wiU save it from getting 
rubbed or damaged through the friction 
of the rail or steamboat, v. Never put 
your hat flat on the brim, as it will spoil 
its shape ; but always hang it up on a 
peg. vi. Never put your hat, wet or 
dry, in front of the fire, as it will soften 
it, and throw it all out of shape, vii 
Before putting your hat down, be care- 
ful to see if the place is free from spots 
of grease, beer, sugar, &c., as Ihese 
tilings often spoil a good hat more than 
a twelvemonths' wear, and are often, 
very difficult to remove. These simple 
rules will save a good hat for a very 
long time. 
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2013. French. Polishes. — f. 

Naphtha Polish. — Shellac, three 
pounds; wood naphtha, three quarts. 
Dissolve. Cost: i^eUac, 6d. to 8d. per 
pound ; , naphtha, Isr 2d. per pint. 
ii. Spirit Polish. — Shellac, two 
pounds ; powdered mastic and sandarac, 
of each one ounce ; copal varnish, half 
a pint ; spirits of wine, one gallon. 
Digest in the cold till dissolved. Cost : 
shellac, 6d. to 8d. per pound ; mastic, 
Is. per ounce ; sandarac. Id. per ounce ; 
copal varnish, 2s. 6d. per pint ; rectified 
spirit, 2s. 6^. per pint. 

2014. French Polish for Boots 
and Shoes. — Mix together two pints 
of the best vinegar and one pint of soft 
water ; stir into it a quarter of a pound 
of glue, broken up, hdf a poimd of log- 
wood chips, a quarter of an ounce of 
finely powdered indigo, a quarter of an 
ounce of the best soft soap, and a quar- 
ter of an ounce of isinglass. Put the 
mixture over the fire, and let it boil for 
ten minutes or more. Then strain the 
liquid, and bottle and cork it : when cold 
it is fit for use. Apply it with a clean 
sponge. 

2015. To Polish Enamelled 
Leather. — Two pints of the best 
cream, one pint of linseed oil; make 
Ihem each lukewarm, and then mix 
them well together. Having previously 
cleaned the shoe, &c., firom dirt, rub it 
over with a sponge dipped in the mix- 
ture : then rub it with a soft dry cloth 
until a brilliant polish is produced. 

2016. Boots and Shoes should 
be cleaned frequently, whether they are 
worn or not, and should never be left 
in a damp place, nor be put too near 
to the fire to dry. In cleaning them, 
be careful to brush the dirt from the 
seams, and not to scrape it with a knife, 
or you will cut the stitches. Let the 
hard brush do its work thoroughly well, 
and the polish will be all the brighter. 

2017. Blacking. — Blacking is now 
generally made with ivory black, treacle, 
linseed, or sweet oil, and oil of vitriol. 
The proportions vary in the different 
directions, and a variable quantity of 
water is added, as paste or liquid black- 



ing is required; the mode of making 
being otherwise precisely the same. 

2018. Liquid Blacking. — i. Ivory 
black and treacle, of each, one pound ; 
sweet oil and oil of vitriol, of each, a 
quarter of a pound. Put the first three 
together until the oil is perfectly mixed 
or " hiUedf then add the oil of vitriol, 
diluted with three times its weight of 
water, and after standing three hours 
add one quart of water or sour beer, 
ii. In larger quantity it may be made as 
follows : Ivorv black, three cwt. ; mo- 
lasses or treacle, two cwt. ; linseed oil, 
three gaUous; oil of vitriol, twenty 
pounds ; water, eighty gallons. Mix as 
above dLLrected. 

2019. Paste Blacking.*— i. Ivory 
black, two pounds; treacle, one pound; 
olive oil and oil of vitriol, of each, a 
quarter of a pound. Mix as before, 
adding onljr sufficient water to form into 
a paste, ii. In larger quantity : Ivory 
black, three cwt. ; common treacle, two 
cwt. ; linseed oil and vinegar bottoms, 
of each, three gallons;- oil of vitriol, 
twenty-eight poimds; water, a sufficient 
quantity. Cost: ivory black. Is. per 
pound ; treacle, 3d. per pound ; linseed 
oil, 6d. per pint ; sweet oil, Is. per pint. 
Note. — The ivory black must be very 
finely ground for liquid blacking, other- 
wise it settles rapidly. The oil of vitriol 
is powerfully corrosive when undiluted, 
but uniting with the lime of the ivory 
black, it is partly neutralized, and does 
not injure the leather, whilst it much 
improves the quality of the blacking. 

2020. Best Blacking for Boots 
AND Shoes. — Ivory black, one and a 
half ounce; treacle, one and a half 
ounce; sperm oil, three drachms; strong 
oil of vitriol, three drachms ; common 
vinegar, half a pint. Mix the ivory 
black, treacle, and vinegar together, 
then rcxW the sperm oil and oil of vitriol 
separately, and add them te the other 
mixture. 

2021. Waterproofing for 
Boots and Shoes. — Linseed oil, one 
pint ; oil of turpentine, or camphine, a 
quarter of a pint ; yellow wax, a quar- 
ter of a pound; Burgundy piteh, a 
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quarter of a pound. To be melted to- 
gether with a gentle heat, and when re- 
quired for use, to be warmed and well 
rubbed into the leather before a fire, 
or in the hot sim. Cost: linseed oil, 
6d. per pint ; oil of turpentine, 8d. 
per pint; wax. Is. lOd. per pound; 
Burgundy pitch, 8d. per pound. Should 
be poured, when melted, into gmall 
gallipots or tin boxes. 

2022. To render Shoes Water- 
proof. — ^Warm a little bees' wax and 
mutton suet until it is liquid, and rub 
some of it slightly over the edges of the 
sole, where the stitches are. 

2023. Directions for putting 
on GxLtta-perclia Soles. — Dry the 
old sole, and rjmgh it well with a rasp, 
after which, pur on a thin coat of warm 
solution with the finger, rub it well in; 
let it dry, then hold it to the fire, and 
whilst warm, put on a second coat of 
solution thicker than the first, let it dry. 
Then take the gutta-percha sole, and 
put it in hot water imtil it is soft ; take 
it out, wipe it, and hold the sole in one 
hand and the shoe in the other to the 
fire, and they will become sticky ; im- 
mediately lay the sole on, beginning at 
the toe, and proceed gradually. In half 
an hour, take a knife and pare it. The 
solution should be warmed by puttiag 
as much as jou want to use m a cup, 
and placing it in hot water, taking care 
that no water mixes with the solution. 

2024. Boot Tops. — Clean boot 
tops with one ounce of white yitriol, 
and one ounce of oxalic acid dissolyed 
in a quart of warm water. Apply with 
a dean sponge. Or, sour milk, one pint; 
gum arable, half an ounce ; juice of a 
lemoD, white of an egg, and one ounce 
of yitriol, well mixed. 

2025. Boot-top Liquid.— Oxalic 
Qcid and white yitriol, of each, one 
ounce ; water, one and a half pint. To 
be applied with a sponge to the leather, 
preyiou&Ty washed, and then wiped off 
again. This preparation is poisonous. 
Cost: oxalic acid. Is. 6d. per poomd; 
white yitrid, 6d. per pound. 

2026. Care of Oloves.— Nothing 
looks worse than shabby gloy-es ; ux^ 



as they are expensiye articles in dress, 
they require a little management. A good 
gloye will outlast six cheap ones with 
care. Do not wear your best gloyes at 
night, the heat of me gas, &c., giyes 
a moisture to the hands, that spoils the 
gloyes ; do not wear them in yery wet 
weather; as carrying umbrellas, and 
drops of rain, spoil them. 

2027. To Clean Kid Gloves.— 
Make a strong lather with curd soap 
and warm water, in which steep a small 
piece of new flanneL Place the gloye 
on a flat, dean, and omyielding surface 
— such as the bottom of a dish, and 
haying thoroughly soaped the flannel 
(when squeezed from tiie lather), rub 
the kid till all dirt be remoyed, dean- 
ing and re-soaping the flannel from 
time to time. Care must be taken to 
omit no part of the gloye, by turning 
the fingers, &c. The gloyes must be 
dried in the sun, or before a moderate 
fire, and will present the appearance of 
old parchment. When quite dry, they 
must be gradually " pmled out," and 
will look new. 

2028. To Clean French Kid 
Gloves. — Put the gloyes on your hand 
and wash them, as if you were washing 
your hands, in some spirits of turpentine, 
until quite clean ; then hang them up 
in a warm place, or where there is a 
current of air, and all smell of the tur- 
pentine wiU be remoyed. This method 
IS practised in Paris, and since its in- 
troduction into this country, thousands 
of pounds haye been gained by it. 

2029. How to Wash Kid 
Gloves. — Haye ready a little new 
milk in one saucer, and a piece of brown 
soap in another, and a clean doth or 
toweL folded three or four times. On 
the cloth, spread out the gloye smooth 
and neat Take a piece of flannel, dip 
it in the milk, then rub off a good 
quantity of soap to the wetted flannel, 
and commence to rub the gloye down- 
wards towards the fingers,' holding it 
firmly with the left hand. Continue 
this process until the gloye, if white, 
lodu of a dingy yellow, though dean ; 
if coloured, tiUit looks dark and sp(Hled. 
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Lay it to dry ; and old gloves will No colcured article should be smoothed 



soon look nearly new. They will be 
loft, glossy, smooth, well-shaped, and 
elastic. 

2080. Preserving the Colour 
of Dresses. — The colours of me- 
rinos, mousseline-de-laines, ginghams, 
chintzes, printed lawns, &c., may be 
preserved by using water that is onlv 
milk- warm; making a lather with 
white soap, before you put in the dress, 
instead of rubbing it on the material ; 
and stirring into a first and second tub 
of water a large tablespoonful of ox- 
gall. The gall can be obtained from the 
butcher, and a bottle of it should always 
be kept in every house. No coloured 
articles should be allowed to remain loug 
in the \vater. They must be washed 
fast, and then rinsed through two cold 
waters. Into each rinsing water stir 
a teaspoonful of vinegar, which will 
help to brighten the colours ; and after 
rinsing, hang them out immediately. 
When ironing -dry (or still a little damp), 
bring them in ; have irons ready heated, 
and iron them at once, as it injures the 
colours to allow them to remain damp 
too long, or to sprinkle and roll them 
up in a cover for ironing next day. 
If they cannot be conveniently ironed 
immediately, let them hang till they 
are quite dry, and then damp and fold 
them on ihQ following day, a quarter of 
an hour before ironing. The best way 
is not to do coloured dresses on the day 
of the general wash, but to give them a 
morning by themselves. They should 
only be undertaken in clear bright 
weather. If allowed to freeze, the 
colours will be irreparably injured. 
"We need scarcely say that no coloured 
.articles should ever be boiled or scalded. 
If you get fronl a shop a slip for testing 
the diurability of colours, give it a fair 
trial by washing it as above ; after- 
wards pinning it to the edge of a towel, 
and hanging it to dry. Some colours 
(especially pinks and light green sj, 
though they may stand perfectly well 
in washing, will change as soon as a 
warm iron is applied to them ; the pink 
turning purplish, and the green bluish. 



with a hot iron. 

2031. To Renovate Silks.— 

Sponge faded silks with warm water 
and soap, then rub them with a dry 
cloth on a flat board; afterwards iron 
them on the inside with a smoothing 
iron. Old black silks may be improved 
by sponging with spirits ; in this case, 
the ironing may be. done on the right 
side, thin paper being spread over to 
prevent glazing. 

2032. Black Silk Reviver.— 
Boil logwood in water for half an hour; 
then simmer the silk half an hour; take 
it out, and put into the dye a little 
blue vitriol, or green copperas ; cool it, 
and simmer the silk for half an hour. 
Or, boil a handful of fig-leaves in two 
quarts of water until it is reduced to 
one pint; squeeze the leaves, and bottle 
the liquor for use. When wanted, 
sponge the silk with this preparation. 

2033. Restoring Colour to 
Silk. — When the colour has been taken 
from silk by acids, it may be restored ' 
by applying to the spot a little harts- 
horn, or sal volatile. 

2034. To Remove Water 
Stains from Black Crape.— When 
a drop of water falls on a black crape 
veil or collar, it leaves a conspicuous 
white mark. To obliterate this, spread 
the crape on a table (laying on it a 
large book or a paper-weight to keep 
it steady), and place underneath the 
stain a piece of old black silk. With 
a large camel-hair brush dipped in 
common ink go over the stain, and 
then wipe off the ink with a small piece 
of old soft silk. It will dry immediately, 
and the white mark will be seen no 
more. 

2035. To Remove Stains from 
Mourning Dresses. — Boil a hand- 
ful of fig-leaves in two quarts of water 
until reduced to a pint. Bombazines, 
crape, cloth, Ac, need onl^ be rubbed 
with a sponge dipped in this liquor, and 
the effect will be instantly produced. 

2036. Wax may be taken out of 
cloth by holding,- a red-hot iron within 
an inch or two of the marks, and 
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afterwards rubbing them with a soft 
clean rag. 

2037. Ink Stains.— Very fre- 
quently, when logwood has been used 
in manufacturing ink, a reddish stain 
still remains, after the use of oxalic 
acid, as in the former directions. To 
remove it, procure a solution of the 
chloride of lime, and apply it in the 
same manner as directed for the oxalic 
acid. 

2088. (Urease Spots from SUk. 
— Upon a dsal table lay a piece of 
wooUen cloth or baize, upon which lay 
smoothly the part stained, with the 
right side downwards. Having spread 
a piece of brown pap» on fiie top, 
apply a flat iron jbst hot enough to 
scorch the paper. About five or eight 
seconds is usually sufficient. Then rub 
the stained part briskly with a piece of 
cap-paper. 

2089. Liquid for Preserving 
Furs firom Moth. — ^Warm water, 
one pint; corrosive sublimate, twelve 
grains. If washed with this, and after- 
wards dried, furs are safe from moth. 
Care should be taken to label the liquid 

. — Poison, Cost: corrosive sublimate, 
3d. per oim ce. 

2040. When Velvet gets 
Flushed from pressure, hold the parts 
over a basin of hot water, with the 
lining of the article next the water ; 
the pile will soon rise, and assume its 
original beauty. 

2041. Worsted and Lambs'- 
wool stockings should never be 
mended with worsted or lambs* -wool, 
because, the latter being new, it shrinks 
more than the stockings, and draws 
them up till the toes become short and 
narrow, aa.d the heels have no shape 
left. 

2042. All Flannels Aould be 
soaked before they are made up, flrst 
in cold then in hot water, in order to 
shrink them. 

2048. Flannel sliould always be 
washed with white soap, and in warm 
but not boiling water. 

2044. Brewing.- The best time 
of the year for brewing -is. the autumn. 



The spring is also suitable, but less so. 
It is a great object to secure a moderate 
temperature for the cooling of the 
worts, and to insure gradual fermenta- 
tion. The brewing of home-made 
drinks has to a very great extent gone 
out, of late years, even in country 
places; and tiierefore we have little 
inducement to occupy our limited space 
with the lengthy directions necessary to 
constitute a practical essay upon brew- 
ing. To those, however, who wish to . 
enter 'upon the practice, without any 
previous knowledge, we would advise 
their callings in the aid of some one ^ 
practically acquainted with the process ' 
for the first operation.. By so doing 
they will save a great deal of trouble, 
disappointment, and expense. In all 
places, town or country, there are , 
persons who have worked in brewing 
establishments, or in gentlemen's fami- 
lies where they have superintended the 
operations of the brew-house, and the 
aid of such persons would be valuable. 
With such assistance, the following 
receipts will be of importance, since 
many who are able to go through the 
mampulations of brewing are unaware 
of the proper proportions to employ : — 

2045. Ale. — Take three bushels of 
malt, three pounds of hops, fifty-two 
gallons of water, for two workings. Or, 
— malt, two budiels and a half; sugar, 
three pounds; hops, three pounds; 
coriander seeds, one ounce; capsicum, 
a drachm. Thirty-six gallons. This 
gives a pleasant ale, with a good body. 

2046. Amber Ale. — ^Three busheJB 
of amber malt, three quarters of a 
bushel of pale amber malt, two pounds 
of hops, a tablespoonf ul of salt. Three 
mashes, forty to fifty gallons. Skim^ 
and fine with isinglass. 

2047. BuRTOK Ale. — One quartet 
of pale malt, eight poimds and a hali 
of pale hops ; mash three times. Work 
the first mash at 170", second at 176", 
third at 150^ Boil the first wort by 
itself; when boiling add three pounds 
of honey, a pound and a half of cori- 
ander seeds, one ounce of salt. Mix 
the worts when boiled, cool to 61', set 
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to work with a pint and a lialf of yeast. 
As soon as the gyle get| yeasty, skim 
the head half off; rouse me rest with 
another pint and a half of yeast, three 
quarters of an oiince of bay salt, an^ a 

Suarter of a x>ound of malt or bean 
our. This makes a hogshead. 

2048. Edinbuegh Ale.— Mash two 
oarrels per quarter, at 183° ; mash for 
three quarters of an hour ; let it stand 
one hour, and allow half an hour to run 
off. Or, mash one barrel per quarter, 
at 190**; mash three queers of an 
hour, let it stand three quarters of an 
hour, and tap. 

2049. PoETEE. — Brown amber and 
pale malt, in equal quantities: turn 
them into the mash-tub. Turn, on the 
first liquor at 165**; mash one hour, 
then coat the whole with dry malt. In 
one hour set the tap. Mix ten poimds 
of brown hops to a quarter of malt, half 
old, half new ; boil me first wort briskly 
"with the hops for three quarters of an 
hour ; after putting into me copper one 
pound and a half of sugar, and one 
pound and a half of extract of liquorice 
to the barrel, turn it into coolers, rousing 
the wort the while. Turn on the second 
liquor at 174**, set tap again in an hour. 
The second wort having run off, turn 
on again at 145° ; mash an hour, and 
stand an hour; boil the second wort 
with the same hops for one hour. Turn 
into tJie coolers, and let into the tub at 
64°, mixing the yeast as it comes down. 
Cleanse the second day at 80°, previously 
adding a mixture of fiour and salt, and 
rousing well. , 

I 2O50. Wines from Rhubarb, 
Grapes (Unripe), Currants, 
Gooseberries, &c. — The whole art 
of wine-making consists in the proper 
management of the fermenting pro- 
cess ; the same quantity of fruit, whe- 
ther it be rhubarb, currants, goose- 
berries, grapes (unripe), leaves, tops, 
and tendrils, water, and sugar, will 
produce two different kinds of wine, by 
varying the process of fermentation 
only — that is, a dry wine like sherry, 
or a brisk beverage like champagne ; 
Imtneitherrhubarb, currants, nor goose- 



berries will produce a wine with the 
true champagne flavour; it is to be 
obtained only from the fruit of the 
grape, ripe or unripe, its leaves, tops, 
and tendrils. The receipt here given 
will do for rhubarb, or any of the 
above-mentioned fruits. To make ten 
. gallons of English champagne^ imperial 
measure. — Take fifty pounds of rhu- 
barb and thirty-seven pounds of fine 
moi^t sugar. Provide a tub that will 
hold from fifteen to twenty gallons, 
taking care that it has a hole for a tap 
near the bottom. In this tub bruise 
the rhubarb; when done, add four 
gallons of water ; let the whole be weU 
stirred together ; cover the tub with a 
cloth or blanket, and let the materials 
stand for twenty-four hours; then 
draw off the liquor through the tap; 
add one or two more gallons of water 
to the pulp, let it be well stirred, and 
then allowed to remain an hour or two 
to settle, then draw off; mix the two 
liquors together, and in it dissolve the 
sugar. Let the tub be made clean, and 
return the liquor to it, cover it with 
a blanket, and place it in a room the 
temperature of which is not below 60° 
Fahr. ; here it is to remain for twenty- 
four, forty-eight, or more hours, imtil 
there is an appearance of fermentation 
having begun, when it should be drawn 
off into the ten-gallon cask, as fine as 
possible, which cask must be filled up 
to the bimg-hole with water, if there 
is not liquor enough ; let it lean to one 
side a little, that it may discharge itself; 
if there is any liquor left in the tub not 
quite fine, pass it through flannel, and 
fill up with that instead of water. As 
the fermentation proceeds and the 
liquor diminishes, it must be filled up 
duly, to encourage the fermentation, 
for ten y twelve days; it then becomes 
more moderate, when the bung should 
be put in, and a gimlet hole made at 
the side of it, fitted with a spile ; this 
spile should be taken out every two or 
three days, according to the state of the 
fermentation, for eight or ten days, to 
allow some of the carbonic acid gas to 
escape. When this state is ];»psscd, tlie 
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cask may be kept full by pouring a 
little liquor in at the vent-hole once a 
week or ten days, for three or four 
weeks. This operation is performed at 
long intervals, of a month or more, till 
the end of December, when on a fine 
frosty day it should be drawn off from 
the lees as fine as possible ; the turbid 
part passed through flannel. Make the 
cask clean, return the liquor to it, with 
one drachm of isinglass ^ure) dis- 
solved in a little water ; stir the whole 
together, and put the bimg in firmly. 
Choose a clear dry day in March for 
bottling. They should be champagne 
botUes — common wine bottles are not 
strong enough ; secure the corks in a 
proper manner with wire, &c. The 
liquor is generally made up to two or 
three pints over the ten gallons, which 
is bottled for the purpose of filling the 
cask as it is wanted. For several years 
past wine has been made with ripe and 
unripe grapes, according to the season, 
equdly as good as any foreign produce. 
It f as always spirit enough without the 
addition of brandy, which Dr. Maculloch 
says, in his treatise on Wines, spoils all 
wines ; a proper fermentation produces 
spirit enough. The way to obtain a 
dry wine from these materials is to 
keep the cask constantly filled up to 
the bung-hole, daily or every other day, 
as long as an^ fermentation is percep- 
tible by applying the ear near to the 
hole; the bimg may then be put in 
lightly for a time, before finally fixing 
it ; it may be racked off on a fine day 
in December, and fined with isin- 
glass as above directed, and bottled in 
March. 

2061. Parsnip Wine. — Take 
fifteen pounds of sliced parsnips, and 
boil until quite soft in five gallons of 
water ; squeeze the liquor well out of 
them, run it through a sieve, and add 
three pounds of coarse lump sugar to 
every gallon of liquor. Boil the whole 
for three quarters of an hour. "When 
it is nearly cold, add a little yeast 
on toast. Let it remain in a tub for 
ten days, stirring it from the bottom 
every day ; then put it into a cask for 



a year. As it works over, fill it up 
every day. 

2052. Turnip "Wine. — Take a 
large number of turnips, pare and slice 
them ; then place in a cider-press, and 
obtain all the juice you can. To every 
gallon of juice add three pounds of lump 
sugar, and half a pint of brandy. Pour 
into a cask, but do not bung until it 
has done working; then bung it close 
for three months, and draw off into 
another cask; when it is fine, bottle, 
and cork well. 

2053. Blackberry "Wine. — 
Gather the fruit when ripe, on a dry 
day. Put into a vessel, with the head 
out, and a tap fitted near the bottom ; 
pour on boiling water to cover it. M ash 
the berries with your hands, and let 
them stand covered till the pulp rises 
to the top and forms a crust, in three or 
four days. Then draw off the fluid into 
another vessel, and to every gallon add 
one pound of sugar ; mix well, and put 
it into a cask, to work for a week or ten 
days, and throw off any remaining lees, 
keeping the cask well filled, partictilarly 
at the commencement. When the 
working has ceased, bung it down ; after 
six to twelve months it may be bottled. 

2054. Black or White Elder- 
berry "Wine. — Gather the berries 
ripe and dry, pick them, bruise them 
with your hands, and strain them. Set 
the liquor by in glazed earthen vessels 
for twelve hours, to settle ; put to every 
pint of juice a pint and a half of water, 
and to every gallon of this liquor 
three poimds of good moist sugar; 
set in a kettle over the fire, and when 
it is ready to boil, clarify it with the 
white of four or five eggs ; let it boil 
one hour, and when it is almost cold, 
work it with strong ale yeast, and tun 
it, filling up the vessel from time to 
time with the same liquor, saved on 
purpose, as it sinks by working. In a 
month's time, if the vessel holds about 
eight gallons, it will be fine and fit to 
bottle, and after bottling, will be fit to 
drink in twelve months. 

2055. Arrack (Imitation). — 
Dissolve two scruples of flowers of ben- 
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jamin in a quart of good rum, and it 
will impart to the spirit the fragrance of 
arrack. 

2056. Devonshire Junket. — 
Put warm milk into a bowl, turn it 
with a little rennet, then add some 
scalded cream, sugar, and cinnamon on 
the top, without breaking the curd. 

2057. The Crimean Night- 
cap, — made in a moment, costing 
nothing, and admirable for railway and 
other travellers. — Take your pocket- 
handkerchief^ and laying it out the full 
square, double down om-third over the 
<^ther part. Then raise the whole and 
turn it over, so that the third folded 
down shall now be underneath. Take 
hold of one of the folded corners, 
^nd draw its point towards the centre : 
then do the same with the other, as in 
making a cocked-hat, or a boat, of paper. 
Then take hold of the two remaining 
comers, and twisting the hem of the 
handkerchief^ continue to roll it until 
it meets the doubled comers brought to 
the centre, and catches them up a little. 
Lift the whole, and you will see the 
form of a cap, which, when applied to 
the head, will cover the head and ears, 
and, being tied imder the chin, will not 
come off. Very little practice will 
enable you to regulate the size of the 
folds so as to fit the head. ^^ 

2058. ScotchPiinch,or Whisky 
Toddy. — The Duke of Athol's 
Beceipt. — Pour about a wineglassful 
of boiling water into a half-pint tumbler, 
and sweeten according to taste. Stir 
well up, then put in a wineglassful of 
wMsky, and add a wineglassful and a 
half more boiling water. Be sure tJie 
water is boiling. Never put lemon into 
toddy. The t^o in combination, in 
almost every instance, produce acidity 
in the stomach. If possible, store your 
whisky in tlie woody not in bottles, as 
keeping it in the cask mellows it, and 
dissipates the coarser particles. 

2059. Raspberry Vinegar.— 
Put a pound of very fine ripe raspberries 
in a bowl, brttise them well, and pour 
TqK>n them a quart of the^ best white 
wine vineigar ; next day strain tho liquor 



on a pound of fresh ripe raspberries; 
bruise tliem also, and the following day 
do the same, but do not equeeze the fruit, 
or it will make it ferment ; only drain 
the liquor as dry as you can from it. 
Finally, pass it through a canvas bag, 
previously wet with the vinegar, to pre- 
vent waste. Put the juice into a stone 
jar, with a pound of eugar, broken 
into lumps, to every pint of juice; stir, 
and when melted, put the jar into a pan 
of water; let it smimer, and skim it; 
let it cool, then bottle it; when cold 
it will be fine, and thick, like strained 
honey, newly prepared. 

2060. Ginger Beer. — The fbllow- 
ing receipt for making a very superior 
ginger beer is taken from the celebrated 
treatise of Dr. Pereira on Diet. The 
honey gives the beverage a peculiar soft- 
ness, and from not being fermented with 
yeast, it is less violent in its action when 
opened, but requires to be kept a some- 
what longer time before use. White 
sugar, five pounds ; lemon juice, one 
quarter of a pint ; honey, one quarter oi 
a pound; ginger, bruised, five ounces; 
water, four gallons and a half. Boil 
the ginger in* three quarts of the wat^r 
for half an hour, then add the sugar, 
lemon juice and honey, with the "re- 
mainder of the water, and strain through 
a cloth; when cold, add a quarter of 
the white of an egg, and a small tea- 
spoonful of essence of lemon ; let the 
whole stand four days, and bottle ; it 
will keep for many months. This quan- 
tity will make 100 bottles; the cost 
bemg, sugar, five pounds, 2s. ; lemon 
juice, 2d. ; honey, 3d. ; best white 
ginger, 2d. ; egg and essence of lemon, 
2d. : total, 2s. 9d. Ginger-beer bottles 
may be obtained at the potteries at 10s. 
to 12s. per gross, and corks at 8d. to Is. 
per gross. 

2061. Ginger Beer. — White 
sugar, twenty pounds; lemon or lime 
juice, eighteen (fluid) ounces; honey, 
one pound; bruised gingex, twenty-two 
ounces ; water, eighteen gallons. Boil 
the ginger in three gallons of water for 
half an hour, then add the sugar, the 
juice, and the honey, with the remainder 
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of the water, and strain {lirough a cloth. 
When col4 add the white of one egg, 
and half an ounce (fluid) of essence of 
lemon; after st^ding four days, 
bottle. This yields a very superior 
beverage, and one which will keep for 
manv months. 

2062. Ginger-Beeb Powders. 
— Blue paper; Carbonate of soda, 
thirty grains: powdered ginger, five 
grains; ground white sugar, one 
drachm to one drachm and a half; 
essence of lemon, one drop. Add 
the essence to the sugar, then ike other 
ingredients. A quantity should be 
mixed and divided, as recommended for 
Beidlitz powders. — ^White paper : Tar- 
taric aci<t thirty grains, directions. — 
Dissolve the contents of the blue paper 
in water; stir in the contents of the 
white paper, and drink during effer- 
vescence. Ginger-beer powders do 
not meet with such general accepta- 
tion as lemon and kaB, the powdered 
ginger rendering the liquid slightly 
turbid. 

2063. Lemonade. — Powdered 
sugar, four pounds; citric or tartaric 
acid, one ounce ; essence of lemon, two 
drachms: mix welL Two or three 
teaspoonfuls make a very sweet and 
agreeable glass of extemporaneous 
lemonade. 

2064. Milk Lemonade.— Dis- 
solve three quarters of a pound of loaf 
sugar in one pint of boiling water, and 
mix with them one gill of lemon juice, 
and one gill of sherry, then add three 
gills of cold milk. Stir the whole weU 
together, and strain it. 

2069. A Lemonade, composed 
of two bottles of champagne, one bottle 
of seltzer water, threid pomegranates, 
three lemons, and of sugar quantum 
st{fficitf is a princely beverage in hot 
weather ; only care must be taken that 
perspiration is not thereby too much 
encouraged. 

2066. Summer Champagne. — 
To four parts of seltzer water add one 
of MoseUe wine (or hock), and put a 
teaspooBiful of powdered sugar into a 
win^glassful of this mixture ; an ebulli- 



tion takes place, and you have a sort of 
champagne which is more wholesome 
in hot weather than the genuine wine 
known by that name. 

2067. Lemon and Kali, or 
Sherbet. — Large quantities of this 
wholesome and refreshing preparation 
are manu&ctured and consumed every 
summer ; it is sold in bottles, and aJso 
as a beverage, made by dissolving a 
large teaspoonful in a tumbler two- 
thirds filled with water. Ground white 
sugar, 7d. to 8d. per pound, half a 
pound: tartaric acid, at 2s. per pound; 
carbonate of soda, at 4d. per pound; of 
each a quarter of a pound : essence of 
lemon, at 8d. per ounce, forty drops. 
All the powders should be weU dri^; 
add the essence to the sugar, then the 
other powders; stir all together, and 
mix by passing twice through a hair 
sieve. Must be kept in tighUy-corked 
bottles, into which a damp spoon must 
not be inserted. All the materials may 
be obtained at a wholesale druggist's ; 
the sugar must be ground, as, if merely 
powdered, the coarser parts remain 
undissolved. 

2068. Soda Water Powders. 
— One poimd of carbonate of soda, 4d., 
and thmeen and a half ounces of tarta- 
ric acid, at 2s. per pound, supply the 
materials for 256 powders of each sort 
Usual retail price. Id. for ^he two 
powders required for a draught Put 
into blue papers thirty grains of carbo- 
nate of soda, and into white papers 
twenty-five grains of tartaric acid. 
Directions. — Dissolve the contents of 
the blue paper in half a tumbler of 
water, stir in the other powder, and 
drink during effervescence. Soda pow- 
ders furnish a saline beverage which 
is very slightly laxative, and well cal- 
culated to allay the thirst in hot 
weather. 

2069. Seidlitz Powders. — 
Seidlitz powders are usually put up in. 
two papers. The larger blue paper 
contains tartarized soda (also called Ko- 
chelle salt) two drachms, and carbonate 
of soda two scruples ; in practice it wUl 
be found more conTenient to mix the 
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two materials in larger quantity by 
passing them twice flirough a sieve, 
and then divide the mixture either by 
weight or measure, than to make each 
powder separately. One poimd of tar- 
tarized soda, at Is. 2d. per pound, and 
five ounces and a half of carbonate of 
soda, at 4d. per pound, will make sixty 
powders. The sAallcr powder, usually 
put up in white paper, consists of tarta- 
ric acid, at 2s. per pound, half a drachm. 
Directiona for U$e. — Dissolve the con- 
tents of blue paper in half a tumbler of 
cold water, stir in the other powder, 
and drink during effervescence. {See 
Soda "Water Powders.) 

2070. Economy of Tea. —A 
given quantity of tea is similar to malt 
— only imparting strength to a given 
quantity of water, therefore any 
additional quantity is waste. Two 
small teaspoonfuls of good black tea, 

^and one tiiree parts full of green, is 
sufficient to make three teacupfuls 
agreeable, the water being put in, 
in a boiling state, at once ; a second 
addition of water gives a vapid flavour 
to tea. 

2071. In Freparine Tea a good 
economist will be carefiu to have the 
best water, that is, the softest and 
least impregnated with foreign mixture ; 
for if tea be infused in hard and in soft 
water, the latter will always yield the 
greatest quantity of the tannin matter, 
and will strike the deepest black with 
sulphate of iron in solution. 

2072. Tea-making.— Dr. Kitchi- 
ner recommends that all the water neces- 
sary should be poured in at once, as 
the second drawing is bad. "Wlien 
much tea is wanted, it is better to have 
two teapots instead of two drawings. 

2073. Another Method.— The 
▼ater shoiild be fresh boiled (not ex- 
hausted by long boiling). Scald the 
teapot and empty it ; tiien put in as 
much water as necessary for the first 
^ps ; put the tea on it as in brewing, 
and close the lid as quickly as possible, 
^t it stand three minutes and a half, 
% if the quantity be large, four minutes, 
taen fill the cups. This is greatly su- 



perior to the ordinary method, the 
aroma being preserved instead of es- 
caping with the steam, as it does when 
the water is poured on the tea. 

2074. Substitute for Cream in 
Tea or Oofifee.— Beat the white of a& 
egg to a froth, put to it a very small 
lump of butter, and mix well. Then 
stir it in gradually, so that it may 
not curdle. If perfectly mixed, it will 
be an excellent substitute for cream. 

2075. In making Cofifee, ob- 
serve that the broader the bottom and 
the smaller the top of the vessel, the 
better the coffee will be. 

2076. TurkishModeofMaking 
Coffee. — The Turkish way of making 
coffee produces a very dijB^rent result 
from that to which we are accustomed. 
A small conical saucepan, with a long 
handle, and calculated to hold about 
two tablespoonfiils of water, is the 
vessel used. The fresh roasted berry 
is poxmded, not groimd,' and about a 
dessertspoonful is put into the minute 
boiler; it is then neaily filled with 
water, and thrust among the embers. 
A few seconds suffice to make it boil, 
and the decoction, grounds and all, is 
poured out into a small cup, which fits 
into a brass socket, much like the cup 
of an acorn, and holding the china cup 
as that does the acorn itself. The 
Turks seem to drink this decoction boil- 
ing, and swallow the grounds with the 
liquid. We allow it to remain ti minute, 
in order to leave the sediment at the 
bottom. It is always taken plain; 
sugar or cream would be thought to 
spoil it ; and Europeans, after a little 
practice — (longer, however, than we 
had) — are said to prefer it to the clear 
infusion drunk in France. In every 
hut these coffee boilers may be seen 
suspended, and the means for pounding 
the roasted berry are always ready at 
hand. 

2077. Cofifee Milk.— (For the 
Sick-room.) — Boil a dessertspoonful of 
ground coffee, in nearly a pint of milk, 
a quarter of an hour, then put into it a 
shaving or two of isinglass, and clear 
it ; let it boil a few minutes, and set it 
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by the side of the fire to clarify. This 
is a very fine breakfast; but it should 
be sweetened with sugar of a good 
quality. 

2078. Iceland Moss Chocolate 
(FoK THE. Sick-room). — Iceland moss 
h{is been in the highest repute on the 
Continent as a most ef&cacious remedy 
in incipient pulmonary complaints: 
combined with chocolate, it will be 
found a nutritious article of diet, and 
may be taken as a morning and eyening 
beverage. Directions. — Mix a tea- 
^oonful of the chocolate with a tea- 
spoonful of boiling water or milk, stir- 
ring it constantiy until it is completely 
dissolved. ^^ 

2079. Alxim Whey.— A pint of 
cow's milk boiled with two drachms of 
alum, until a curd is formed. Then strain 
off tiie liquor, and add spirit of nutmeg, 
two ounces ; syrup of cloves, an ounce. 
It is used in diabetes, and in uterine 
fluxes, &c. 

2080. Barley Water. — Pearl 
barley, two ounces; wash till freed 
from dust, in cold water. Boil in a 
quart of watet a few minutes, strain off 
tne liquor, and throw it away. Then 
boil the barley in four pints and a 
half of water, imtil it is reduced one 
half 

2081. Agreeable EfiPervescent 
Drink for Heart-bum, &c. — 
Orange juice (of one orange), water, 
and lump sugar to flavour, and in pro- 
portion to acidity of orange, bicarbonate 
of soda about half a teaspoonful. Mix 
orange juice, water, and sugar together 
in a tumbler,, then put in the soda, stir, 
and the effervescence ensues. 

2082. Apple Water.— A tart 
apple well baked and mashed ; on which 
pour a pint of boiling water. Beat up, 
cool, and strain. Add sugar if desired. 
Cooling drink for sick persons. 

2083. Tincture of Lemon Peel. 
— A verj' easy and economical way of 
obtaining and preserving the flavour of 
lemon peel, is to fill a wide-mouthed 
pint bottle half full of brandy, or proof 
spirit ; and when you use a lemon pare 
the rind off very thin, and put it into 



the brandy, &c. ; in a fortnight it will 
impregnate the spirit with ti^ flavour 
very strongly. 

2084. Camomile Tea. — One 
ounce of the flowers to a quart of water 
boiling. Simmer for fifteen minutes 
and strain. Emetic when taken warm ; 
tonic when, cold. Dose, from a "n^ne- 
glassful to a breakfast-cup. 

2085. Plant Skeletons.-^ The 
leaves are to be put into an earthen or 
glass vessel, and a large quantity of 
rain water to be poured over them; 
after this they are to be left in the 
open air and to the heat of the sun, 
without covering the vessel. As th« 
water evaporates and the leaves be- 
come dry, more water must be added; 
the leaves will by this means putrefy, 
but the time required for this varies ; 
some plants will be finished in a 
month, others will require two months 
OT longer, according to the toughness of 
their parenchyma. When they have 
been in a state of putrefaction for some 
time, the two membranes will begin to 
separate, and the green part of the leaf 
to become fluid : then the operation of 
clearing is to be performed. The leaf 
is to be put upon a flat white earthen 
plate, and covered with clear vrater; 
and being gentiy squeezed with the 
finger, the membranes will begin to 
open, and the green substance will come 
out at the edges ; the membranes must 
be carefully taken off with the finger, 
and great caution must be used in 
separating them ne^r the middle rib. 
"Wlien once there is an opening towards 
this separation, the "w^iole membrane 
always follows easily; when both mem- 
branes are taken off, the skeleton is 
finished, and it has to be washed clean 
with water, and then dried between the 
leaves of a book. Fruits are divested of 
their pulp and made into skeletons in a 
different manner. Take, for an instance, 
a fine large pear which is soft, and not 
tough ; let it be carefully pared with- 
Qjit squeezing it, and witiout injuring 
either the crown or the stalk ; put it 
into a pot of rain water, covered, set it 
over the fire, and let it boil gently till 
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pcrfectly soft, then take it out and lay 
it inadiish filled with cold water; then, 
holding it by the stalk with one hand, 
rub off as Biuch of the pulp as you can 
with the finger and thumb, beginning 
at«the stalk and rubbing it regularly 
towards the crown. The fibres are most 
tender towards the extremities, and are 
therefore to be treated with great care 
there.' "When the pulp has thus been 
cleared pretty well offj the point of a 
fine penJoiife may be of use to pick 
away the pulp sticking to the core. In 
order to see how the operation advances, 
the soiled water must be thrown away 
from time to time, and clean poured on 
In its place. When the pulp is in this 
manner ]perfectly separated, the elean 
skeleton is to be preserved in spirits of 
wine. This method may be pursued 
with the bark of trees, which afford 
interesting views of their constituent 
fibres. 

2086. Skeleton Leaves may be 
made by steeping Jeaves in rain water, 
in an open vessel exposed to the air and 
sun. Water must occasionally be added 
to compensate loss by evaporation. The 
leaves will putrefy, and then their 
membranes willbegm to open ; then lay 
them on a dean white plate, filled with 
fresh w^ter, and with gentle touches take 
off the external membranes, separating 
them cautiously near the middle rib. 
^^en there is an opening towards the 
latter the whole membrane separates 
easily. The process requires a great 
deal of patience, as ample time must be 
given for the vegetable tissues to decay 
and separate. 

2087. A MORE Expeditious Me- 
thod. — ^A tablespoonful of chloride of 
Hme in a liquid state, mixed with a 
^piart of pure spring water. Leaves or 
seed- vessels of plants to be soaked in the 
mixture for about four hours, then taken 
out and well washed in a la^e basin 
filled with water, after which they 
should be left to dry, with free exposure 
to light and air. Some of the larger 
species of forest leaves, or such as have 
strong ribs, will require to be left rather 
2Qore than four hours in the liquid. 



2088. To make Impressions 
of Leaves. — Prepare two rubbers of 
wash-leather, made by tying up wool or 
any other substance in wash-leather; 
then prepare the colours which you wish 
the leaves to be, by rubbing up with cold 
drawn linseed oil the colours you want, 
as indigo for blue, chrome for yellow, 
indigo and chrome for green, &c. ; get 
a number of leaves the size and kind 
you wish to stamp, then dip the rubbers 
into the paint, and rub them one over 
the other, so that you may have but a 
small quantity of the compositioa upon 
the rubbers; place a leaf upon one 
rubber and moisten it gently with the 
other; take the leaf off and apply it 
tathe substance you wish stamped; 
upon the leaf place a piece of wh'te 
paper, press gently, and there will be a 
beautiful impression of all the veins of 
the leaf. It will be as well if only 
one leaf be used at a time. The leaves 
packed should be of uniform size, 
otherwise the work will be irregular. 

2089. To make a Fac-simile 
of a Leaf in Copper.— TBs beau- 
tiful exi)eriment can be performed by 
any person in possession of a common 
galvanic battery. The process is as 
follows : — Soften apiece of guttapercha 
over a candle, or before a fire ; knead 
it with the moist fingers upon a table, 
until the surface is perfectly smooth, 
and large enough to cover the leaf to 
be copied ; lay the leaf flat upon the 
surface, and press every part well into 
the gutta percha. In about five minutes 
the leaf may be removed, when, if th« 
operation has been carefully performed, 
a perfect impression of the leaf will be 
made on the gutta percha. This must 
now be attached to the wire in con- 
nection with the zinc end of the bat- 
tery (which can easily be done by heat- 
ing the end of the wire, and pressing it 
into the gutta percha), dusted well over 
with the best blacklead, with a camel- 
hair brush — the object of which is to 
render it a conductor of electricity ; it 
should then be completely immersed in 
a saturated solution of sulphate of cop- 
per. A piece of copper attached to the 
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wire in connection with the copper end 
of the battery must also be inserted 
into the copper solution facing the gutta 
percha, but not touching it ; this not only 
acts as a conductor to the electricity, 
but also maintains the solution of cop- 
per of a permanent strength. In a short 
time the copper will be found to creep 
OTer the whole surfiEice of the gutta 
percha, and in about twenty-four hours 
a thick d^KMit of copper will be ob- 
tained which may then be detached 
from me mould. The accuracy with 
^Mch a leaf may thus be cast is truly 
fuiprising. The £ditor has in his 
possession a cast of a hazel leaf made 
by this process, which nobody would 
take to be a production of art. Eyery 
fibre and nenre, in £Act, the minutest 
part » delineated with the utmost 
fideUtv. 

2090. Leaf Frintiag. — After 
warming the leaf between the hands, 
ai^y printing ink, by means of a small 
leather ball c(mtaining cottcm, or some 
soft substance, or with the end of 
the finger. The leather ball (and the 
finger, when used ibr that purpose), 
after tiie ink is applied to it, idiould be 
pressed se^ntd times on a piece of 
leather, or some smooth snrlsce, before 
each application to the lea^ that the 
ink may be smoothly and eyenly ap- 
plied. After the under surface of the 
leaf has been sufllcientiy inked, apply 
it to the paper where you wish tiie im- 
j^ression to be ; and, after covering it 
with a slip of paper, use the hand as 
roller to press upon it. 

2001. Directions for Taking 
Leaf Impressions. — Hold oiled 
paper m ^e smoke of a lamp car of 
pitch, until it becomes coated with the 
smoke; to this paper apply the leaf of 
whieh you wish an impresskm, haying 
preTieasly warmed it between your 
hands, that it may be pliable. Flace 
the lower surface of the leaf upon the 
dlaokened surface of the oil-paper, that 
the numerous yeins, which are so promi- 
nest on this side, may receiye from the 
paper a portion of the smoke. Lay a 
paper over the lea^ and then press it I 



gentiy upon the smoked paper with the 
fingers, or with a small roller (covered 
wim woollen cloth, or some simi- 
larly soft material), so that every part 
of tiie leaf may come in contact with 
the sooted oil-paper. A coating of the 
smoke will adhere to the leaf. TKen 
remove the leaf carefully, and place the 
blackened surface on a sheet of white 
paper, not ruled, or in a book prepared 
for the purpose, covering the leaf with 
a clean slip of paper, and pressing upon 
it with the fingers, or roller, as before. 
Thus may be obtained the impressioii. 
of a leaf, showing the perfect outlinesi, 
together with an accurate exhibition of 
the veins which extend in every direc- 
tion through it, more correctiy than the 
finest drawing. And this process is so 
simple, and the materials so easily ob- 
tained, that any person, with a little 
practice to enable him to amply the right 
quantity of smoke to the ou-paper, and 
give the leaf a proper pressure, can 
prepare beautiful leaf impressions, such 
as a naturalist would be proud to pos- 
sess. There i^ another, and we think 
a better method of taking leaf impres- 
aiofu, than the preceding one. The only 
difference in the process consists in the 
use of printing ink, instead of smoked 

)^%2. Drv Botanical Speci- 
mens for Reservation. — The 

plants you wish to preserve should be 
gathered when the weather is dry, and 
after placing the ends in water, let them 
ronain in a cool place till the next day. 
When about to be submitted to the pro- 
cess of diving, place each plant between 
several sheets of blotting paper, and 
iron it with a laree smooth neater, pretty 
strcmgl^ warmea, till all the moisture 
is dissipi^^d. Colours may thus be 
fixed, ymich otherwise become pale, or 
nearly white. Some plants require * 
more moderate neat thsm others, and 
herein ccmsists the nicety of the experi- 
ment; but it is generally found that 
if the iron be not too hot, and is passed 
rapidly yet carefully over the snrfBioe 
of the blotting pap^, it answers the 
purpose egually well with plaats of 
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almost every variety of hue and thick- 
ness. In compound flowers, with those 
also of a stubhom and solid form, as 
the Centaurea, some little art is required 
in cutting away the under part, by 
rhich means the profile and forms of 
the flowers will be more distinctly ex- 
hibited. This is especially necessary 
when the method employed by Major 
Velley is adopted; viz., to fix the flowers 
and fructification down with gum upon 
the paper previous to ironing, by which 
means they become aknost incorporated 
with the surface. "When this very deli- 
cate process is attempted, blotting-paper 
^oiild be laid under every part except- 
ing the blossoms, in order to prevent 
Staining the white paper. Great cate 
must be taken to keep preserved speci- 
mens in a dry place. 

2093. OolIectingandLayine- 
out Sea- weeds. — "First wash ti^e 
sea- weed in fresh water, then take a 
plate or dish (the larger the better), 
cut your paper to the size required, 
place it in the plate with fresh water, 
and spread out the plant with a good- 
sized camel-hair pencil in a natural 
form (picking out with the pin gives 
the sea- weed an nnnatural appearance, 
and destroys die characteristic fall of 
the branches, which should be carefully 
avoided) ; then gently raise the paper 
with the specimen out of the water, 
placing it in a slanting position for a 
few moments, so as to aJ&ow the super- 
abundant water to run off; after wluch, 
place it in the press. The press is made 
with either tm-ee pieces of board or 
pasteboard. Lay on the first board 
two sheets of blotting-paper; on that 
lay your specimens ; place straight and 
smooth over them a piece of old muslin, 
fine cambric, or linen ; then some more 
blotting-paper, and place another board 
on the top of that, and continue in the 
same way. The blotting-paper and the 
muslin should be carefully removed 
and dried every day, and then replaced; 
at the same tune, those specimens that 
are sufficiently dried may be taken 
away. Nothing now remains but to 
write on each the name, date, and lo- 



cality. You can either gum the speci- 
mens in a scrap-book, or fix them in, 
as drawings are often fastened, by 
making four slits in the page, and in- 
serting each comer. This is by far the 
best plan, as it admits of their removal, 
without injurjr to the page, at any 
future period, if it be required either 
to insert better specimens, or interme- 
diate species, bome of the larger 
algae will not adhere to the paper, and 
consequently require gummmg. The 
following method of preserving them 
has been commdnicated by a botanical 
friend: — * After well cleaning and 
pressing, brush the coarser kmds jf 
algas over with spirits of tui-pentine, 
in which two or three small lumps of 
gum mastic have been dissolved, by 
shaking in a warm place ; two-thirds of. 
a small phial is the proper proportion, 
and this will make the specimens retain 
a fresh appearance.* " — Miss Qiffdrd*» 
Marine Botanist. 

2094. To Preserve Fungi.— Re- 
ceipt of the celebrated botanist, William 
Withering, Esq., by which specimens 
of fungi may be beautifully preserved. 
" Take two ounces of sulphate of cop- 
per, or blue vitriol, and reduce it to 
powder; pour upon it a pint of boil- 
ing water ; and when cold, add half 
a pint of spirits of wine ; cork it well, 
and call it *the pickle.' To eight 
pints of water, add one pint and a half 
of spirits of wine, and call it *the 
liquor.' Be provided with a number 
01^ wide-mouthed bottles of dilierent 
sizes, all well fitted with corks. The 
fungi should be left on the table as 
long as possible, to allow the moisture 
to evaporate; they should then be 
placed in the pickle for three hours, or 
longer, if necessary ; then place them 
in the bottles intended for their re- 
ception, and fill with the liquor. They 
should then be well corked and seale<^ 
and arranged in order, with their names 
in front ot the bottles.*' 

2095. To Stuff Birds, Quadru- 
peds, &C. — Large animals should 
be cfljefully skinned, with the hems, 
skull, tail, hooft, &o., entire. Then 
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rub the inside of the skin thoroughly 
with a mixture of salt, pepper, and 
alum, and hang up to dry. Large birds 
may be treated in the same way, but 
should not be put into spirits. 

2096. Sznall Birds may be pre- 
served as follows: — Take out the en- 
trails, open a passage to the brain, 
which should be scooped out through 
the mouth ; introduce into the cavities 
of the skull and the whole body, some 
of the mixture of salt, alum, and pep- 
per, putting some through the gullet 
and whole length of the neck; then 
hang tlie bird in a cool, airy place — 
first by the feet, that the body may be 
impregnated by the salt, and after- 
wards by a thread through the imder 
mandible of the bill, till it appears to 
be free from smell ; then han^ it in the 
sun, or near a fire: after it is well 
dried, clean out what remains loose 
»f the mixture, and fill the cavity of 
the body with wool, oakum, or any 
soft substance, and pack it smooth in 
paper. 

2097. Birds' Eggs.— In selecting 
eggs for a cabinet, always choose those 
wmch are newly laid ; make a medium- 
sized hole at the sharp end with a 
pointed instrument, and one at the 
blunt end ; let this last hole be as small 
as possible; this done, apply your 
mouth to the blunt end, and blow the 
contents through the sharp end. If 
the yolk will not come freely, nm a pin 
or wire up into the egg, and stir the 
yolk well about ; now get a cupful of 
water, and immersing me diarp end of 
the shell into it, apply your mouth to 
the blunt end and suck up some of 
the water into the empty shell; then 
put your finger and thumb upon the 
two holes, shake the water well within, 
and after this, blow it out. The water 
will clear vour egg of any remains of 
yolk or of white which may stay in 
after blowing. If one injection of water 
will not suffice, make a second or third. 
An eggf immediately after it is pro- 
ducec^ is very clear and fine ; but by 
staying in the nest, and coming in 
contact with the feet of the biid, it 



soon assumes a dirty appearance. To 
remedy this, wash it well in soap and 
water, and use a nail-brush to get the 
dirt off. The eggshell is now as it 
ought to be, and nothing remains to be 
done but to prevent me thin white 
membrane (which is still inside) frt>m 
corrupting. Take a wineglass and fill it 
with a solution of corrosive sublimate 
in alcohol, then immerse the sharp end 
of the eggshell into it, keeping your 
finger and thimib, as you hold it, just 
clear of the solution ; apply your mouth 
to the little hole at the blunt end, and 
suck up some of the solution into the 
shell 5 you need not be fearful of get- 
ting the liquor into your mouth, for 
as soon as it rises in tiie shell the cold 
will strike your finder and thumb, and 
then you cease suckmg ; shake the ehell 
just as you did when the water was in 
it, and then blow the solution back into 
the glass. The eggshell will now be 
beyond the reach of corruption; the 
membrane for ever retains its pristine 
whiteness, and no insect, for the time 
to come, will ever venture to prey 
upon it If you wish your egg to 
appear extremely brilliant, give it a 
coat of mastic varnish, put on very 
sparingly with a camel-hair pencil: 
green or blue eggs must be done with 
gum arable ; the mastic varnish is apt 
to injure the colour. 

2098. Fislies.-LargefisheBshould . 
be opened in the belly, the entrails 
taken out, and the inside well rubbed 
with pepper, and stuffed with oakum. 
Small fisires may be put in spirit, asVeU 
as reptiles, worms, and insects (except 
butterflies and moths) ; insects of fin« 
colours should be pinned down in a box 
prepared for that purpose, with their 
wings expanded. 

2099. Tracing Paper. ^ Mix 
together by a gentle heat, one ounce ol 
Canada balsam, and a quarter of a pint 
of spirits of turpentine ; with a soft 
brush spread it thinly over one side of 
good tissue paper. It dries quickly, is 
very transparent, and is not greasy, 
therefore does not stain the object upon 
whic^ it may be placed. 
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2100. Impressions from Coins. 

— Melt a little isinglass glue with brandy, 
and pour it thinly over the medal, &c., 
so as to cover its whole surface ; let it 
remain on for a day or two, till it has 
thoroughly dried and hardened, and 
then take it off, when it will be fine, 
clear, and hard, and will present a 
very elegant impression of the coin. 
It will also resist the effects of damp 
air, which occasions all other kinds of 
glue to soften and bend if not prepared 
in this way. 

2101. Method of Hardemng 
Objects in Plastei of Paris.— 
Tate two parts of stearine, two parts of 
Venetian soap, one part of pearlash, 
and twenty-four to thirty parts of a 
solution of caustic potash. The stearine 
and soap are cut into slices, mixed with 
the cold ley, and boiled for about half 
an hour, being constantly stirred. 
"Whenever the mass rises, a little cold 
ley is added. The pearlash, previously 
moistened with a little rain water, is 
then added, and the whole boiled for a 
few minutes. The mass is then stirred 
until cold, when it is mixed with so 
much cold ley that it becomes perfectly 
liquid, and runs off the spoon without 
coagulating and contracting. Pre- 
viously to using this composition, it 
should be kept for several days well 
covered. It may be preserved for years. 
Before applying it to the objects, they 
should be well dusted, the stains 
scraped away, and then coated, by 
means of a thick brush, with the wash, 
as long as the plaster of Paris absorbs 
it, and left to dry. The coating is then 
dusted with leather, or a soft brush. 
If the surface has not become shining, 
the operation must be repeated. 

2102. Modelling^ in Cork, 
Gutta Percha, Leather, Paper, 
Plaster of Paris, Wax, Wood, 
&C. — Modelling, in a general sense, 
signifies the art of constructing an 
original pattern, which is to be ulti- 
mately carried out on an enlarged 
scale, or copied exactly. 

2103. When Models are Con- 
8TBUCTEP to give a miniature repre- 



sentation of any ^eat work, elevation, 
or topographical mformation, they are 
executed in detail, with all the original 
parts in just and due proportions, so 
that the work may be conducted or 
comprehended better ; « ad if the model 
is a scientific one, viz., relpting to 
machinery, physical science, &c., then 
it requires to be even still more accurate 
in its details. In fact, all models should 
be constructed on a scale, which should 
be appended to them, so that a better 
idea may be obtained of the proportions 
and dimensions. 

2104. The Materials required 
are plaster of Paris, wax, whiting, putty, 
clay, pipeclay; common and factory 
cinders ; sand of various colours ; pow- 
dered fluor spar, oyster-shells, bricks, 
and slate ; gums, acacia and tragacauth; 
starch ; paper, white and brown, card- 
board and millboard ; cork sheets, cork 
raspings, and old bottle-corks; gutta 
percha; leather and leather chips; 
wood ; paints, oil, water, and varnish ; 
moss, lichen, ferns, and grass; talc, 
window and looking-glass ; muslin and 
net; chenille; carded wool; tow; wire; 
hay and straw ; various varnishes, glue 
and cements. 

2105. The Tools consist of brushes 
for paints, varnishes, and cements ; two 
or three bradawls ; a sharp penknife ; 
a chisel, hammer, and punches; scissors, 
and pencil. 

2106. Caves may be modelled 
readily in cork, wood, starch-paste, or 
cinders covered with brown paper 
soaked in thin glue. 

2107. To CONBTRUCT THEM* OF ClN- 

DERS. — Arrange the cinders, whether 
common or factory, in such a maimer 
as to resemble the intended design; 
then cover in such parts as require it 
with brown paper soaked in thin glue 
until quite pulpy. "When nearly dry, 
dust over with sand, powdered brick, 
slate, and chopped lichen or moss, from 
a pepper-box; touch up the various 
parts with either oil, water, or varnish 
coloiu-s; and if necessary, form your 
trees of wire, covered \yith brown paper 
and moss, glued on. 
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2108. When a Cave is constructed 
in the way we have poiated out, on a 
large scale, and the interior sprinkled 
wiih powdered fiuor spar or glass, the 
effect is very good by candle-light. 

2109. Stalactites may be repre- 
sented by rough pieces of wood, which 
must be smeared with glue, and sprin- 
kled with powdered fiuor spar, or 
glass. 

2110. To model Caves in Cork. — 
Construct the framework of wood, and 
fill up the outline with old bottle-corks. 
The various projections, recesses, and 
other minutiaB, must be affixed after- 
wards with glue, after being formed of 
cork, or hollowed out in the necessary 
parts, either b^ burning with a hot 
wire and scraping it afterwards, or by 
means of a sharp-pointed bradawl. 

2111. If small Cork Models are 
constructed, the trees should be formed 
by transfixing short pieces of shaded 
chenille with a fine wire (.), and sticking 
them into the cork. 

2112. Various Parts of the Model 
must be touched up with oil, water, or 
varnish colours; and powdered brick, 
slate", and chopped lichen, or moss, 
dusted on as usual. 

2113. Wooden Models are Con- 
structed roughly in deal, according to 
the proper design, and the various fine 
parts afterwards affixed with glue or 
brads. 

2114. In Forming the Finer 
Parts of the wooden model, a vast 
amount of unnecessary labour may be 
saved, and a better effect obtained, by 
burning much of the outline, instead of 
carving it. By this plan, deeper tones 
of colouring, facility of operating, and 
saving of time and labour, are the result. 

2115. In common with other 
Models, those constructed of wood 
require the aid of lichen, moss, pow- 
dered slate, &c., and colours, to com- 
plete the effect. 

2116. When Water issues from 
the original cave, and it is desirable to 
copy it in the model, a piece of looking- 
glass should be glued on the stand, and 
the edges surrounded by glue, and paper 



covered with sand. Sometimes it is 
requisite to cut away the wood of th© 
stand, so as to let in the looking-glass ; 
this, however, is only when the water 
is supposed to be much lower than the 
surface of the land. 

2117. Starch-Paste Models are 
formed in the usual way, of the follow- 
ing composition : — Soak gum tragacanth 
in water, and when soft, mix it with 
powdered starch till of a proper con- 
sistence. It is much improved by 
adding some double-refined sugar finely 
powdered. When the model is finished, 
It must be coloiured correctly, and var* 
nished with white varnish, or left plain. 
This is the composition used by confec- 
tioners for modelling the various orna- 
ments on cakes. 

2118. Ancient Cities may be con- 
structed of cork or starch-paste, in the 
same maimer as directed above ; bearing 
in mind the necessity for always working 
models according to a scale, which 
should be afterwards affixed to tlie stand 
of the model. 

2119. Modern Cities are better 
made of cardboard, starch-paste, or pipe- 
clay ; the houses, public buildings, and 
other parts being constructed according 
to scale. 

2120. Houses should be cut out 
of a long thin strip of cardboard, par- 
tially divided by three strokes of a 
penknife, and glued together; this must 
afterwards be marked with a pencil, or 
pen and ink, to represent the windows, 
doors, stones, &c. ; and the roof —cut 
out of a piece of square cardboard, 
equally and partially divided — is thea 
to be glued on, and the chimney — 
formed of a piece of lucifer-match, or 
wood notched at one end and flat at the 
other— is to be glued on. A squari 
piece of cardboard must be glued on th« 
top of the chimney ; a hole made with 
a pin in the card and wood; and « 
piece of grey worsted, thinned at tiie 
end, fixed into the hole for smoke. 

2121. Cathedrals, Churches, and 
OTHER Public J^uildinos are made in 
the same way; but require the addi- 
tion of small chips of wood, ends of 
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lucifer matches, cork raspings, or small 
pieces of cardboard, for me various 
ornaments, if on a large scale, but only 
a pencil-mark if small. 

2122. When constbucted op 
Stakch-Pastb, or pipeclay, the ma- 
terial is rolled flat on a table or marble 
slab, and the various sides cut out with 
a sharp penknife ; they are then gum- 
med together, and coloured propwly. 

2123. If large Models of Houses 
or buildings are made, the windows are 
constructed of talc or thin glass, covered 
with net or muslin. The frames of the 
windows are made of cardboard, neatly 
cut out with a sharp penknife. 

2124. Countries should be majde 
OF Cork, because it is easier to work. 
Although the starch-paste is very agree- 
able to model with, yet it is liable to 
shrink, and therefore, when in the mass, 
one part dries quicker than another, so 
that there is not ecjual contraction — a 
great objection to its employment in 
accurate models. Cork, on the contrary, 
may be easily cut into all forms, and 
firom abounding with pores, it is re- 
markably light— no little consideration 
to travellers. 

2125. Topographical Models may, 
however, be formed of plaster of Paris, 
but the weight is an objection. We 
haVe lately constructed a model of a 
countrjron a moderate scale— one- eighth 
of an mch to a square mile — with its 
mountains, valleys, and towns, and it 
was done in this manner: — ^A model 
was first made in clay, according to 
scale and plan ; a mould was taken of 
various parts in ^tta percha, rendered 
soft by dipping it into hot water, aild 
the parts cast in paper cement. 

2126. Paper Cement. — i. Reduce 
paper to a smooth paste by boiling it 
in water; then add an equal weight 
each of sifted whiting and good size ; 
boil to a proper consistence, and use. 
ii. Take equal parts of paper, paste, and 
size, sufficient finely-powdered plaster 
of Paris to make into a good paste, and 
use as soon as possible after it is mixed. 
This composition may be used to 
cast architectural ornaments, busts, 



statues, ka., being very light, and re- 
ceiving a good polish, but it will not 
stand weather. 

2127. Thb sevebJLl Moui^cTAHfs 
and other parts being formed, join 
them together in their proper places 
with some of the No. i. paper cement, 
rendered rather more fluid by the addi- 
tion of a little thin glue. The towns 
ai-6 made of a piece of cork, cut and 
scratched to the form of the town; 
steeples of cardboard, and trees of blades 
of moss. Sand is sprinkled in one 
part; looking-glass in others, for the 
lakes, bays, and rivers ; and green baize 
flock for the verdant fields. 

2128. Monuments, Ancient ob 
Modbbn, are better constructed of cork, 
on account of the lightness and facility 
in working, the more especially the 
ancient ones. We once constructed a 
model of the Acropolis ©f Athens in, 
cork, which was completed in one-fifth 
ttib time occupied by other materials,, 
and looked much better; and have 
lately been at work upon others repre- 
sentmgthe ancient monuments of Egypt. 

.21^. EuiNS should be con* 
STRUCTED of cork, according to the di^ 
rections we have given, and when it i* 
necessary to represent the mouldering 
walls covered with moss or ivy, a little 
green baize flock, or moss chippings, 
should be attached by mucilage to tne 
part; and oftentimes a brush of raw 
sienna, combined with varnish, requires 
to be laid imdemeath the moss or flock, 
in order to improve the effect. Pros- 
trate columns and huge blocks are 
effiectively represented in cork, and 
should be neatly cut out with a sharp 
knife, and 4he various parts supposed 
to be destroyed by age picked away 
with a pin or blunt knife afterwards. 

2130. Cities and Temples.— We 
will suppose that the model is to repre- 
sent the Temple of Theseus, at Athens, 
which was built by Cimon, the son of 
Miltiades. In the first place we must 
obtain the necessary dimensions, and 
then, reducing the number of feet to 
ftactional parts of an inch, form a scale 
suitable for carrying out the whole. A 
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piece of wood of the necessary size is 
procured, the plan marked out in pen- 
cil, and the ground on which it stands 
imitated in cork, by cutting away the 
parts that are not required with a 
sharp penknife, and adding others with 
glue. The floor of the temple is now 
to be glued on with common glue, for 
we should remark that the liquid glue 
does not dry quickly enough for cork 
modelling, and is not so good as the old 
plan ; the sides and ends are formed of 
cork sheets, marked with a lead pencil 
to represent the blocks of stone ; and 
ruined and broken parts imitated, bv 
pricking the cork with a blunt penknife 
or needle. The frieze, representing 
the battle between the Centaur and La- 
pithoe, and the metopes in mezzo- 
relievo, containing a mixture of the 
labours of Hercules and Theseus, should 
be drawn upon the sheets of cork 
according to scale, and coloured with 
a little lampblack and raw sienna, to 
represent the subject intended ; if the 
scale is small, or if the model admits of 
it, the groups may be neatly carved 
Adth a sharp penknife from the cork, 
which has been previously outlined 
with pencil. The next thing we shall 
have to do is to strengthen the interior 
of the model, and this is done by glue- 
ing small pieces of cork, at irregular in- 
tervals, at the angles formed by the 
junction of any parts ; these are put on 
the inside, and lastly, the roof is affixed. 
Any parts that requke to be coloured, 
must be touched up with varnish or 
water colours, and lichen, &c., affixed 
with mucUage whei*e it is requisite. 

2131. To Model from Living 
Objects. — ^We wiU imagine that the 
reader desires to model the features of 
some friend, and as there is some diffi- 
culty in the matter, on account of the 
person operated upon having a natural 
tendency to distort the features when 
the liquid pldster is poured upon the 
face, and some danger of suffocation if 
the process is not well managed, we will 
proceed at once to describe the various 
staires of operating : — 

2132. Mix the Plasteb of Fabis 



with warm water, and have it about as 
thick as cream, but do not mix it until 
all is ready. Lay the Mend upon his 
back, and having raised his head to 
the natural position when walking, by 
means of a pillow of bran or sand, 
cover the parts intended to be cast with 
oil of almonds or olives, applied by 
means of a feather, brush, or lump of 
cotton: plug the ears with cotton or 
wool, and insert two quills into the 
nostrils, and plug the space between 
eaoh quill and the nostril very carefiiUy 
with cotton. 

2133. Cover the Face with the 
Plaster, beginning at the upper part 
of the forehead, and spread it down- 
wards over the eyes, which should be 
kept/rw/y closed, but not in sudi a man- 
ner as to produce any distortion by too 
violent compression — and continue the 
plaster as far as the lower border of the 
chin ; cover that part of the chest and 
arms that is toTje represented, and cany 
the plaster upwards, so as to join the 
cast of the face ; then carefully remove 
each, and season for casting, by soak^ 
ing or brushing with linse«d oil boiled 
with sugar of lead or litharge. Some 
persons boil the moulds in the oil ; and 
many, instead of casting the face in one 
piece, and the chest in another, lay 
threads across the face and up and 
down it, leaving the ends out. As the 
plaster sets, or is nearly set, the threads 
are pulled through, so as to divide the 
cast into four, five, or more pieces. 

2134. The Back Fart of the 
Head is moulded by having an oval 
trencher sort of vessel, deeper than half 
the head, and generally made of plas- 
ter, and boiled in oil. The back of the 
head being oiled, and this trencher par- 
tially filled with liquid faster of Faris, 
the head is lowered into it, and the cast 
taken. The back of ^e neck is cast 
with the person turned over on his ilace. 

2135. Each Fart of the Mocld 
Is marked so as to admit of its corre- 
sponding part ; sometimes with a X or 
II, which, passing over the junction of 
two pieces, serves to distinguish diem. 

2136. To Model the Face, join 
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the several pieces, and tie tkem together 
with twine ; then wrap some rag round 
the joints, to prevent Uie plaster oozing 
out, and pour in the plaster, made 
tolerably fluid, taking care to oil the 
inside of the mould very carefully first. 
When the outer part of the mould is 
nearly set, scoop out the centre with a 
spoon, and let the whole dry ; then re- 
move the strings, &c., and smooth off 
the edges of the joints upon the model 
with a sharp penknife, and carve out 
the eyes from the mass, otherwise they 
will ^pear as if closed. 

2137. Wax Models may be made 
from the moulds used for the plaster ; 
but when the wax sets at the outside 
to about one-eighth of an inch, the rest 
should be poured out of the mould ; or, 
a smaller portion being poured in, it 
may be shiien about the inside of the 
mould until it is coated. The pieces 
are removed, and the seams trimmed 
up, 88 in the plaster cast. 

2138. If a Cast bb made in Gutta 
Percha from the model in plaster — or, 
what is still bett^, in fusible metal, — 
then, h-^ pressing basil leather, moist- 
ened with water, into the mould, and 
strengthening the back and centre with 
chips of wood, afi^ed by Uquid glue, 
a very nice model may he obtain^ in 
leather, which, when varnished, wiD 
look like oak carving — the more espe- 
cially if it be stained with Stephens's 
Oak Stain. 

2139. Rustic Work^ Seats, &c., 
may be constructed of wire twisted to 
the proper shape and size, and then co- 
vered with ^tta percha, rendered soft 
by being dipped m hot water. The 
gutta percha should be twisted round 
the wire previously warmed, and gently 
heated over a spirit lamp, or mpped 
again into hot water, so as to allow the 
Tarious parts to be covered with it. 
When the model is finished, it should 
be touched up here and there -^th oil 
colours — green, yellow, sienna, and Ve- 
netian red — according to fancy, and the 
effeci produced will be rery good. 

2140. Br. Clark's Pills for 
Nervotis Headache. — Socotriue 



aloes, powdered rhubarb, of each od'* 
dmchm; compound powder of cinna- 
mon, one scruple ; hard soap, half a 
drachm; syrup enough to form the 
mass. To be divided into fifty pills, 
of which two wiU be sufficient for a 
dose ; to be taken occasionally. 

2141. Pains in the Head and 
Face. — A friend assures us that he 
was cured of a severe attack of tic- 
douloureux by the following simple re- 
medy : — Take half a pint of rose water, 
add two teaspoonfuls of white vinegaf , 
to form a lotion. Apply it to the part 
affected three or four times a day. 
It requires fr«sh linen and lotios at 
each application; this will, in two or 
three days, gradually take the pain 
away. 

2142. Sore Throat.— Those sub- 
ject to sore throat will find the following 
preparation simple, cheap, and highly 
efficacious when used in tne early stage : 
Pour a pint of boiling water upon twenty- 
five or thirty leaves of comnum sage ; let 
the inftision stand for half an hour. 
Add vinegar sufficient to make it mode- 
rately acid, and honey according to the 
taste. This combination of the astrin- 
gent and the emollient principle seldom 
fails to produce the desired effect. The 
infusion must be used as a gargle 
several times ft day. It has this advan- 
tage over many gargles — it is pleasant 
to the taste, and may be swallowed 
occasionally, not only without danger, 
but with advantage. 

2143. Deafiiess. — Take three 
drops of sheep's gall, warm, and drop 
it into the ear on going to bed. The 
ear must be thoroughly S3rringed with 
warm soap and water in the morning. 
The gall must be applied for three suc- 
cessive nights. It is only efficacious 
when the deaftiess is produced by cold. 
The most convenient way of warming 
the gall is by holding it in a silver 
spoon over the flame of a candle. The 
above remedy has been frequently tried 
with pei^ect duceess. 

2144. A Ctire for Weak and 
dore Ejres.— Sulphate of zinc, tiiree 
grains ; tincture of opium« ten drops ; 

l2 
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water, two ounces. To be applied three 
or four times a day. 

. 2145. Squinting. — Squinting 
frequently arises from the unequal 
strength of the eyes, the weaker eye 
being turned away from the object, to 
avoid the fatigue of exertion. Cases of 
squinting of long standing have often 
been cured by covering the stronger 
eye, and tiiereby compelling the 
weaker one to exertion. 

2146. Pills for Gout and 
Khoumatism. — Acetic extract of 
celchicum, two grains; powdered ipeca- 
cuanha, four grains ; compound extract 
of colocynth, naif a draclun ; blue pUl, 
four grains. Divide into twelve pills ; 
one to be taken night and morning. 

2147. Dr. Birt Davies' Gout 
Mixture. — ^Wine of colchicum, one 
ounce; spirit of nitrous ether, one 
ounce; iodide of potassiiun, two 
scruples; dfetilled water, two ounces, 
Mix: a teaspoonful in camomile tea 
two or three times a day. 

2148. Col. Birch's'Beceipt for 
rheumatic gout or acute rheumatism, 
commonly called the Chelsea Pen- 
lEfiONEB,. — Half an ounce of nitre (salt- 
petre), half an ounce of sulphur, half an 
ounce of flour of .mustard, half an 
ounce of Turkey rhubarb, quarter of an 
ounce of powdered gum guaiacum. 
Mix : a teaspoonful to be taken every 
other night for three nights, and omit 
three nights, in a wineglassful of cold 
water, — water which has been well 
boiled. 

2149. To Arrest Bleeding at 
the Nose. — Introduce, by means of a 
probe, a small piece of Unt or soft cotton, 
previously dipped into some mild styptic, 
as a solution of alum, white vitriol, 
creosote, or even cold water. This wiU 
generally succeed ; but should it not, 
cold water may be snuffed up the 
nostrUs. Should the bleeding be very 
profuse, medical advice should be pro- 
cured. 

2150. Bitinff the Nails.— This 
is a habit that should be immediately 
corrected in children, as, if persisted in 
for anv length of time, it permanently 



deforms the nails. Dipping the finger- 
ends in some bitter tincture will gene- 
rally prevent children frx>m putting 
them in their mouth ; but if this fails, as 
it sometimes will, each finger-end ought 
to be encased in a stall until the pro- 
pensity is eradicated. 

2161. To Prevent Galling^ in 
Invalids. — The white of an egg 
beaten to a strong froth ; then drop in 
gradually, whilst you are beating, two 
teaspoonfuls of spirits of wine ; put it 
into a bottle, and apply occasionally 
with a feather.' 

2152. Jaundice. — One penny- 
worth of allspice, ditto of flowers of 
brimstone, ditto of turmeric; these to be 
well pounded together, and afterwards 
to be mixed with half a pound of treacle. 
Two tablespoonfuls to be taken every 
day. 

2153. Convulsions.— An emi- 
nent surgeon reports an interesting 
and remarkable case, in which he saved 
the life of an infant in convulsions, 
by the use of chloroform. He com- 
menced the use of it at nine o'clock one 
evening, at which period the child was 
rapidly sinking, numerous remedies 
having been already tried without effect. 
He dropped half a drachm of chloroform 
into a thin muslin handkerchief, and 
held it about an inch from the infant's 
face. In about two minutes the con- 
vulsions gave way, and the child fell 
into a sleep. Bj slightly releasing the 
child from the influence of the chloro- 
form, he was able to administer food, 
by which the child was nourished and 
strengthened. The chloroform was con- 
tinually administered, in the manner 
described, from Friday evening at nine 
o'clock until Monday morning at nine. 
This treatment lasted sixty hours, and 
sixteen ounces of chloroform were used. 
The operator says he has no doubl 

^at the cUoroform was instrumental in 
^ving the infant's life, and that . &o 
injurious effects, however trivial, from 
the treatment adopted, have subse- 
quenti^ appeared. • 

2154. Asthma.— The following ia 
recommended as a relief: — Two oonoes 
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of the best honey, and one ounce of 
castor oil, mixed. A teaspoonful to be 
taken night and morning. 

2155. Coughs.— It is said that a 
small piece of resin dipped in the water 
which is placed in a vessel on a stove 
(not an open fireplace), will add a 
peculiar property to the atmosphere of 
the room, which will give great relief 
to persons troubled with a cough. The 
heat of the stove is sufficient to throw 
off the aroma of the resin, and gives the 
same relief that is afforded by the com- 
bustion, because the evaporation is more 
durable. The same resm may be used 
for weeks. 

2156. For a Cough.— Syrup of 
poppies, oxymel of squills, simple 
oxymel, in equal parts, mixed, and a 
teaspoonful tidcen when the cough is 
troublesome. It is best to have it made 
up by a chemist. The cost is trifling. 

2157. A Mixture for a Bad 
Cold and Cough.— Solution of ace- 
tate of ammonia, two ounces; ipeca- 
cuanha wine, two drachms; antimony 
wine, two drachms; solution of muriate 
of morphine, half a drachm; treacle, 
four drachms ; water, add eight ounces. 
Two tablespoonfuls to be taken three 
times a day. 

2158. Pills for a Bad Cough. 
— Compound ipecacuanha powder, half 
a drachm ; fresh dried sc^uills, ten grains ; 
ammoniacum, ten grains; sulphate of 
quinine, six grains; treacle, sufficient 
quantity to make a mass. Divide into 
twelve pills ; one to be taken night and 
morning. 

2159. Hooping Cough. — Dis- 
solve a scruple of salt of tartar in a 
quarter pint of water; add to it ten 
grains of cochineal ; sweeten it with 
sugar. Give to an infant a fourth part 
of a tablespoonM four times a day ; two 
years old, balf a spoonf\il; from four 
years, a tablespoonful. Great care is 
required in the administration of medi- 
cines to infants. We can assure pater- 
nal inauirers tbat the foregoing may be 
depended upon. 

2160. jEtoche's Embrocation 
for Hooping Cou^h.— Olive oil two 



ounces ; oil of amber, one ounce ; oil 
of cloves, one drachm. Mix : to be 
rubbed on the chest at bedtime. Cost : 
olive oil. Is. per pint ; oil of amber, 68. 
per pound ; oil of cloves, Is. per ounce. 

2161. Offensive Breath. —For 
this purpose, almost the only substance 
that should be admitted at the toilette is 
the concentrated solution of chloride of 
soda ; from six to ten drops of it in a 
wineglassfid of pure spring water, 
taken immediately after the operations 
of the morning are completed. In some 
cases, the odour arising from carious 
teeth is combined with that of the 
stomach. If the mouth be weU rinsed 
with a teaspoonful of the solution of 
the chloride in a tumbler of water, the 
bad odour of the teeth will be removed. 

2162. Breath tainted by 
Onions. — Leaves of parsley, eaten 
with vinegar, will prevent the disagree- 
able consequences of eating onions. 

2163. Dr. Babington's Mix- 
ture for Indigestion.— Infusion of 
calumba, six ounces; carbonate of 
potass, one drachm. Compound tincture 
of gentian, three drachms. Mix. Doitf, 
two or three tablespoonfuls daily at 
noon. 

2164. Ointment for Sore Nip- 
ples. — Take of tincture of tolu, two 
drachms ; spermaceti ointment, half an 
ounce; powdered gum, two drachms. 
Mix: make an ointment. The white 
of an eg^ mixed with brandy is the best 
application for sore nipples ; the person 
should at the same time use a nipple 
shield. 

2165. Ointment for the Piles, 
or Haemorrhoids. — Take of hogs* 
lard, four ounces ; camphor, two drachms ; 
powdered gaUs, one ounce ; laudanum, 
half an ounce. Mix: make an oint- 
ment, to be applied every night at bed- 
time. 

2166. Ointment for Broken 
Chilblains or Chapped Hands, 
&c. — Sweet oil, one pint ; Venice tur- 
pentine, three ounces ; hogs' lard, half 
a pound ; bees' wax, three ounces. Put 
all into a pipkin over a slow fire, an I 
stir it with a wooden spooa till the bees' 
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wax is all melted, and the ingredients 
simmer. It is fit for use as soon as cold, 
but the longer it is kept the better it 
will be. It must be spread very thin 
on soft rag, or (for chaps or cracks) 
rubbed on the hands when you go to 
bed. A visitor to a large poor district 
has never known this to fail. 

2167. Camphor Balls to pre- 
vent Chaps. — Atelt three drachms 
of spermaceti, four drachms of white 
wax, with one ounce of almond oil, and 
stir in three drachms of camphor (pre- 
viously powdered by moistening it with 
a little spirits of wine); pour small 
quantities into small gallipots, so as to 
turn out in the form of cakes. Sper- 
maceti, 28. per pound; white wax, 
2s. 2d. per pound ; almond oil, is. 6d. 
per pound ; camphor, 2s. 8d. per pound. 

2166. Cramp in Bathing.— 
For the cure of the cramp when swim- 
ming, Dr. Franklin recommends a 
vigorous and violent shock of the part 
aflected, by suddenly and forcibly 
sti'etching out the leg, which should be 
darted out of the water into the air if 
possible. 

2169. Cramp in the Legs. 
Stretch out the heel of the leg as far as 
possible, at the same time drawing up 
the toes as far as possible. This will 
often stop a fit of the cramp after it has 
commenced. 

2170. Hiccough^ or Hiccup. — 
This is a spasm of the diaphrtigm, caused 
by flatulency, indigestion, or acidity. 
It may be relieved by the sudden ap- 
plication of cold, also by two or three 
mouthfuls of cold water, by eating a 
small piece of ice, taking a pinch of 
snuff, or anything that excites counter 
action. 

2171. Scratches. — Trifling as 
scratches often seem, they ought never 
to be neglected, but should be covered 
and protected, and kept clean and dry, 
until they have completely healed. If 
there is the least appearance of inflam- 
mation, no time should be lost in ap- 
plying a large bread and water poultice, 
ov hot flarnelfl repeatedly applied; or 
ftven leeoixcs in goo^ numbers may be 



put on^ at some distance &om each 
other. 

2172. Ringworm.— The head ia 
to be washed twice a day with sott soap 
and warm soft water; when dried, 
the places to be rubbed with a piece of 
linen rag dipped in ammonia from gas 
tar; the patient should take a little 
sulphur and treacle, or some other gen- 
tle aperient, every morning; brushes 
and combs should be washed every day, 
and the ammonia kept tightly corked. 

2173. Ointment for Scurf in 
the Heads of Infants. — Lard, two 
ounces; sulphuric acid, diluted, tiro 
drachms ; rub them together, and anoint 
the head once a day. 

2174. Scurf in the Head,— A 
simple and effectual remedy. Into a 
pint of water drop a lump of fresh quick- 
lime, the size of a walnut ; l6t it stand 
all night, thon pour the water off clear 
from sediment or deposit, add a quarter 
of a pint of the best vinegar, and wash 
the head with the mixture. Perfectly 
harmless ; only wet the roots of the hair. 

2175. To Restore Hair when 
removed by Ill-health or Ag^e. 
— Onions rubbed frequently on the part 
requiring it. The stimulating powers 
of this vegetable are of service in re- 
storing the tone of the skin, and assist- 
ing the capillary vessels in sending 
forth new hair ; but it is not infallible. 
Should it succeed, however, the gfrowth 
of these new hairs may be assisted by 
the oil of myrtle-berries, the repute of 
which, perhaps, is greater than its real 
efficacy. These applications are chiap 
and harmless, even where they do no 
good ; qualities which cannot be attri- 
buted to the numerous quack remedies 
that meet the eye in every direction. 

2176. Baldness.— The decoction 
of boxwood, successful in cases of bald- 
ness, is thus made : — Take of the com- 
mon box, which grows in garden borders^ 
stems and leaves four large handfuls; 
boil in three pints of water, in a doody 
covered vessel, for a .quarter of an hoor, 
and let it stand in a covered eardien- 
ware jar for ten hours or more : fitrain, 
and add an ounce and a haH o£ eau-de 
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Cologne, or lavender water, to make it 
keep. Thc3 head should be well washed 
^th this solution every morning. 

2177. Liquid for the Cure and 
Prevention of Baldness. — Eau-de- 
Cologne, two oxmcea; tincture of can- 
tharides, two drachms ; oil of rosemary, 
oil of nutmeg, and oil of lavender, each 
ten drops. To be rubbed on the bald 
part of the head every night. 

3178. Remedy for Bheu- 
matisniy Lumbago, Sprains, 
Bnuaes, Chilblains (before they 
are broken), and Bites of Insects. 
— One raw egg well beaten, half a pint 
of vinegar, one oimce of spirits of tur- 
pentine, a quarter of an oimce of spirits 
of wine, a quarter of an ounce of cam- 
phor. These ingredients to be beaten 
well together, then put in a bottle and 
shaken for ten minutes, after which, to 
be corked down tightly to exclude the 
air. In half an hour it is fit for use. 
JDirections. — To be well rubbed in, two, 
three, or four times a day. For rheu- 
matism in the head, to be rubbed 
at the back of the neck and behind the 
ears. 

2179. Excellent Remedy for 
Sprains. — Put the white of an q^^ 
into a saucer ; keep stirring it with a 
piece of alum about the size of a wal- 
nut, until it becomes a thi(>k jelly; 
apply a portion of it on a piece of lint 
or tow lar^e enough to cover the sprain, 
changing it for a fresh one as often as 
it. feels warm or dry : the limb is to 
be kept in a hdrizontal position by 
placing it on a chair. 

2180. Remedy for Blistered 
Feet. — Rub the feet, on going to bed, 
with spirits mixed with tallow, dropped 
from a lighted candle into the palm of 
the hand. 

2181. Biles or Boils.— These 
should be brought to a head by warm 
poultices of camomile flowers, or boiled 
white lily root, or onion root ; by fer- 
mentation with hot water, or by stimu- 
lating plasters. When ripe, they should 
be discharged by a needle, or the lancet. 
But this should not be attempted until 
they are full'^ proved. Constitutional 



treatment: — Peruvian bark, and port 
wine, and sea bathing are desirable. 
Purgatives, diuretics, &c. 

2182. Bunions may be checked in 
their early development by bindiujr the 
joint with adhesive plaster, and keep- 
ing it on as long as any imeasiness is 
felt. The bandaging should be perfect, 
and it might be well to extend it round 
the foot. An inflamed bunion should 
be poulticed, and larger shoes be worn. 
Iodine, twelve grains ; lard or sperma- 
ceti ointment, half an ounce, makes 
a capital ointment for bunions. It 
should bo rabbcd on gently twice or 
thrice a day. 

2183. Cure of Warts.— One of the 
surgeons of St. Bartholomew's Hospital 
says, "the easiest way to get rid of warts 
is to pare off the thickened skin which 
covers the prominent wart; cut it off by 
successive layers ; shave it till you come 
to the surface of the skin, and tiU you 
draw blood in two or three places. 
When you have thus denuded the sur- 
face of the skin, rub the part thoroughly 
over with lunar cavtstic^ and one 
effective operation of this kind will 
generally destroy the wart ; if not, you 
cut off the black spot which has been 
occasioned by the caustic, and apply it 
again, or you may apply acetic aeid^ and 
thus you will get rid of it." 

2184. Corns.^Boil a potato in its 
skin, and after it is boiled take the skin 
and put, the inside of it to the com, 
and leave it on for about twelve hours ; 
at the end of that period the com will 
be much better. The above useful and 
simple receipt has been tried and found 
to effect a remedy. 

2185. A Positive Cure for 
Corns. — The strongest acetic acid, 
applied night and morning with a 
camel-hair brush. In one week the com, 
whether soft or hard, will disappear. 

2186. Method of curing the 
Stings of Bees and Wasps. — 
The sting of a bee is generally more 
virulent than that of a wasp, and with 
some people attended with very violent 
effects. The sting of a bee is barbed at 
the end, and consequently, always left 
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in the wound; that of a wasp is pointed 
only, SO that they can sting more than 
once, which a hee cannot do. "When 
any person is stung by a bee, let the 
sting, in the first place, be instantly 
puUed out; for the longer it remains 
in the wound, the deeper it will pierce, 
owing to its peculiar form, and emit 
more of the poison. The sting is hol- 
low, and the poison flows through it, 
which is the sole cause of the pain and 
^ inflammation. The pulling out of the 
' sting should be done carefully, and with 
a steady hand ; for if any part of it 
breaks m, all remedies then, m a great 
measure, will be ineffectual. When the 
sting is extracted, suck th'^- wounded 
part, if possible, and very little inflam- 
mation, if any, will ensue. If hartshorn 
drops are immediately afterwards rubbed 
on the part, the cure will be more com- 
plete. All notions of the efficacy of 
«weet oil, bruised parsley, bumet, to- 
bacco, &c., appear, on various trials, to 
be totally groundless. On some people, 
the sting of bees and wasps has no 
effect; it is therefore of little conse- 
quence what remedy they apply to the 
wound. However, the effect of stings 
greatly depends on the habit of body a 
person is of ; at one time a' sting may 
take little or no effect, though no 
remedy is used, which at another time 
will be very virulent on the same person. 
"We have had occasion to test this 
- remedy several times, and can safely 
avouch its efficacy. The exposure to 
which persons are subjected during the 
hot summer months will, no doubt, 
render this advice useful, its very 
simplicity making it more acceptable. 

2187. The Stin^ of a Nettle 
inay be cured by rubbing the part with 
rosemary, mint, or sage leaves. 

2188. Arnica for Bites. — A 
correspondent of the Times eays : — 
"Noticing in your papsr an account of 
the death of a man'from the bite of a cat, 
I beg to trouble you with the following 
case, which occurred to myself about 
three weeks ago : — I took a strange dog 
home, which produced consternation 
among the cats. One of them I took 



up, to effect a reconciliation betwe^i 
her and the dog. In her terror, she bit 
me so severely on the first finger of the 
left hand, as not only to cause four of 
Che teeth of her lower jaw to enter the 
flesh, but so agonizing washer bite that 
the pressure of her palate caused the 
finger to swell at the joint on the oppo* 
site side to where the lower teeth fc*!* 
tered the finger. In a minute or tw( 
the pain was about as excruciating as 
anything 1 ever felt — certainly greater 
than I have suffered fix)m a wound. I 
got some tincture of arnica, diluted with 
about twelve times the quantity of water, 
and proceeded to bathe the finger well 
with it. In about half a minute the 
blood began to flow freely, the pain 
ceased, and the swelling abated, and up 
to this moment I have had no further 
inconvenience or pain, not even sore- 
ness^" 

2189. Cure for Bums.— Of all 
applications for a bum, we believe that 
there are none equal to a simple cover- 
ing of common wheat Jkur. This is 
alwaj^s at hand ; and wmle it requires 
no skill in using, it produces most asto- 
nishing effects. The moisture produced 
upon the surface of a slight or deep 
bum is at once absorbed by the flour, 
and forms a paste which shuts out Hht 
air. As long as the fluid matters con- 
tinue flowing, they are absorbed, and 
prevented from producing irritation, as 
they would do if kept from passing oS. 
by oily or resinous applications, while 
the greater the amount of those absorbed 
by the flour, the thicker the protective 
covering. Another advantage of the 
flour covering is, that next to the sur- 
face it is kept moist and flexible. It 
can also be readily washed off, without 
further irritation m removing. It may 
occasionally be washed off very care- 
fully, when it has become matted and 
dry, and a new covering be sprinkled on. 

2190. 3teinedy for Bums and 
Scalds. — Take chalk and linseed, ot 
common olive oil, and mix them in such 
proportions as will produce a compound 
as thick as thin honey ; tnen add vine- 
gar so as to reduce it to the thickness of 
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treacle ; apply with a soft brush or fea- 
ther, and renew the application from 
time to time. Each renewal brings 
fresh relief, and a most grateful cool- 
ness. If the inj ury is severe, especially 
if it involve the chest, give ten droj)s 
of laudanum to an adult, and repeat it 
in an hour, and again a third time. To 
a child of ten years give, in like man- 
ner, only three drops ; and beware of 
giving any to an infant. This plan, 
with an internal stimulant, according to 
age, as brandy or sal volatile, or both, 
should be at once adopted, until the 
arrival of the medical attendant. 

2191. Lime Water beaten up 
with sweet oil is an excellent applica- 
tion for bums. 

2102. Pitting in Small Pox.— 
The usual mode consists in painting the 
pustules and skin with a solution of 
india-rubber in chloroform. An**M.D.," 
writing on this subject, says, — " I can- 
not help thinking tnat this proceeding, 
if carried to any considerable extent, 
would prove highly injurious, if not 
actually dangerous, by suppressing the 
natural exudation from the skin. A 
much simpler process has been for many 
years in use in America and Germany, 
m the latter of which countries it was 
first introduced by a Dr. Schonlein, of 
Hanover. I have myself adopted it 
most successfully, not only in the few 
cases of small pox that have come un- 
der my observation, but in all eruptive 
(exanuiematous) diseases generallv, 
such as measles, scarlatina, nettle-rash^ 
chicken pox, &c., and have invariably 
found that it not only relieved the itch- 
ing, tingling, and irritation of those 
complaints, thereby affording great re- 
lief, espacially in the case of children, but 
that it completely prevented ike pitting 
of small pox. It consists in smearing 
the whole surface of the bodv, after the 
eruption is fairly out, with bacon fat ; 
and the simplest way of employing it is 
to boil thoroughly a small piece of bacon 
with the skin on, and when cold to cut 
off the skin with the fat adhering to it, 
which is to be scored crosswise vriih a 
knife, and then gently rubbed over the 



surface once, twice, or thrice a day, 
according to the extent of the eruption 
and the recurrence of itching and ini- 
tation." A correspondent mentions 
another plan, practised by Dr. Allshom, 
of Edinburgh. He says : — " I had a 
severe attack of small pox throe months 
ago, and was so thickly covered with the 
eruption as to be almost confluent. Dr. 
AUshom's plan is to mix three parts of 
oil with one of white wax, by heat, and 
while warm and fluid to paint over the 
face and neck with a camel-hair brush. 
As this cools and hardens it forms a 
mask, which effectually excludes the air, 
and prevents pitting. This plan saved 
me from all pitting, besides giving 
me great comfort while under its 
use.** 

2193. Cutaneous Eruptions. 
— The following mixture is very useful 
in all cutaneous eruptions : — Ipecacu- 
anha wine, four drachms; flowers of 
sulphur, two drachms ; tincture of car- 
damums, one ounce. Mix: one tea- 
spoonful to bo taken thro 3 times a day, 
in a wineglassful of water. 

2194. Wash for a Blotched 
Face. — Rose water, three oimces ; 
sulphate of zinc, one drachm. Mix: 
wet the face with it^ gently dry it, and 
then touch it over with cold cream, 
which also dry gently off. 

2195. Freckles. — To disperse 
them, take one ounce of lemon iiGcc, a 
quarter of a di-achm of powdered borax* 
and half a drachm of sugar; mix, and 
let them stand a few days in a glass 
bottle till the liquor is fit for use ; then 
rub it on the hands and face occa- 
sionally. 

2196. To remove Freckles.— 
Dissolve, in half an ounce of lemon 
juice, one ounce of Venice soap, and add 
a quarter of an ounce each of oil of 
bitter almonds, and deliquatcd oil of 
tartar. Place this mixtui-e in the sun 
till it acquires the consistency of oint- 
ment. When in this state add three 
drops of the oil of rhodium, and keep it 
for use. Apply it to the face and hands 
in the manner following: — Wash the 
parts at night with elder-flower water, 
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then anoint with thft ointment. In the 
morning cleanse the skin horn its oily 
adhesion by washing it copiously in 
rose water. 

2197. Wash for Siinbtim.— 
Take two drachms of borax, one drachm 
of Roman alum, one drachm of camphor, 
half an ounce of sugar^candy, and a 
pound of ox-'gall. Mix and stir well 
for ten minutes or so, and repeat this 
stirring three or four times a day for a 
fortni^t, till it appears clear and 
transparent. Strain through blotting- 
paper, and bottle up for use. 

2198. Teething.--Toung child- 
ren, whilst cutting their first set of 
teeth, often suffer severe constitutional 
disturbance. At first there is restless- 
ness and peevishness, with slight fever, 
but not imfrequently these ore followed 
by convulsive fits, as they are commonly 
called, which depend on the brain be- 
coming irritated ; and sometimes under 
this condition the child is either cut off 
suddenly, or the foundation of serious 
mischief to the brain is laid. The 
lemedy, or rather the safeguard j^gainst 
these mghtful consequences, is trifling, 
safe, and almost certain, and consists 
merely in lancing the gum covering the 
tooth which is making its way through. 
"When teething is about it may be known 
by the spittle constantly drivelling 
from the mouth and wetting" the frock. 
The child has its fingers often in its 
mouth, 'and bites hard any substance it 
can get hold of. If the gums be 
carefully looked at, the part -^ere the 
tooth is pressing up is swollen and 
redder than usual ; and if the finger be 
pressed on it the child shrinks and cries, 
showing that the gum is tender. When 
these symptoms occur, the gum should 
be lanced, and sometimes the tooth 
comes through the next day, if near the 
surface ; but if not so far advanced the 
cut heals and a scar forms, which is 
thought by some objectionable, as 
rendering the passage of the tooth more 
difficult. This, however, is untrue, for 
the scar -vill give way much more 
easily than the uncut gum. If the 
tooth do not come through after two 



or three days, the lancing may be re- 
peated; and this is more especially 
needed if the child be very fractious, 
and seems in much pain. Lancing the 
gums is further advantageous, because 
it empties the inflamed part of its 
blood, and so relieves the pain and 
inflammation. The relief children ex- 
perience in the course of two or three 
hours from the operation is often very 
remarkable, as they almost immediately 
become lively and cheerful. 

2199. Cure for Toothaclie. — 
Two or three drops of essential oil of 
cloves put upon a small piece of lint 
or cotton wool, and placed in the hollow 
of the tooth, will be foimd to have the 
active power of curing the toothache 
without destroying the tooth or injiuing 
the gums. 

2200. Gutta Percha Tooth- 
Stopping. — Since the introduction of 
gutta percna, the use of metallic suc- 
ced&neum for filling decayed teeth has 
been superseded, especially in cases 
where the cavities are large. The gutta 
percha is inodorous, cheap, and can be 
renewed as often as required. It is only 
necessary to soften it by warmth, either 
by holding it before a fire, or immersing 
it in boiling water. Succedaneum is best 
when the decayed spots are very smalL 

2201. Succedaneuxn. — Take an 
old silver thimble, an old silver coin, 
or other silver article, and with a very 
fine file convert it into filings. Sift 
through gauze, to separate the coarse 
from 5ie fine particles. Take the finer 
portion, and mix with sufficient quick- 
silver to form a stiff amalgam, and 
while in this state, fill the cavities of 
decayed teeth. This is precisely the 
same as the metallic amalgam used by 
all dentists. The filings of a sixpence 
would produce as much as is contained 
in two 2s. 6d. packets sold by the 
advertising makers of succedaneums. 
Quicksilver may be bought, at a trifle 
per half ounce or ounce, at the chemist's. 
"We have not the slightest hesitation in 
pronouncing this to be the best thing of 
the kind. Caution: as it turns black 
under the action of the acids of the 
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moutli, it should be used sparingly 
ior front teeth. A tooth should never 
be filled while it is aching. 

2202. Bose Lipsalve.— No. i. 
Oil of almonds, three ounces; alkanet, 
half an ounce. Let them stand together 
in a warm place, then strain. Melt one 
ounce and a half of white wax and half 
an ounce of spermaceti with the oil; 
stir it till it begins to thicken, and add 
twelve drops of otto of roses. No. ii. 
White wax, one ounce; almond oil, 
two ounces; alkanet, one drachm; 
digest in a warm place, stir till suffi- 
ciently coloured, strain, and stir in six 
drops of otto of roses. Cost : whito wax, 
28. 2d. per pound; almond oil, Is. 6d. 
per pound ; alkanet root, 6d. to 8d. : 
otto of roses, 2s. 6d. per drachm. Lip- 
salve is usually put mto small covered 
pots, and sold at 6d. 

2208. Ventilating JBedrooms. 
— A sheet of finely perforated zinc, 
substituted for a pane of glass in one of 
the upper squares of a chamber window, 
is the cheapest and best form of venti- 
lator; there should not be a bedroom 
without it. 

2204. Bedclothes.— The perfec- 
tion of dress, for day or night, where 
warmth is the purpose, is that which 
confines around the body sufficient of 
its own warmth, while it allows escape 
to the exhalations of the skin. Where 
the body is allowed to bathe protractedly 
in its own vapours we must expect an 
unhealthy effect upon the skin. Where 
there is too little ventilating escape, 
insensible perspiration is checked, and 
something analogous to fever super- 
venes ; foul tongue, iU taste, and lack 
of morning appetite betray the evil. 

2205. Vapoiir Baths may be 
made by putting boiling water in a pan, 
and placing a cane-bottom chair in the 
pan, the patient sitting upon it, enve- 
loped from head to foot in a blanket 
covering the bath. Sulphar, spirit, 
vapour, herbal, and other baths may be 
obtained in the same manner, "f hey 
should not be taken except imder 
medical advice. 

2206. Hot Water.— In bruises. 



hot water is most efficacious, both by 
means of insertion and fomentation, in 
removing pain, and totally preventing 
discolouration and stiffness. It has the 
same effect after a blow. It should be 
applied as quickly as possible, and as 
hot as it can be borne. Insertion in hot 
water will cure that troublesome and 
painful thing called a whitlow. The 
efficacy of hot water in preventing the 
ill eflfects of fatigue is too well known to 
require notice. 

2207. Thinning the Blood.— 
Our attention ought to be directed to 
the means of thmning the blood, when 
it has been deprived, by too profuse 
transpiration in hot, dry winds, of its 
aqueous particles, and rendered thick 
and -viscid. Water would easily sup- 
ply this want of fluidity if it were 
capable of mingling with the blood 
when in this state ; acid matter cannot 
bo ultimately combined with the blood 
when the body is in this state. In 
order to find a menstruum by which 
water may be rendered capable of com- 
bining ultimately with the blood, of 
remaining long in combination with it, 
and of thinning it, we must mix it 
with a substance possessing the pro- 
perty of a soap, and consequently fit 
to dissolve viscous matters, and mako 
them unite with water. The soap must 
contain but little salt, that it may not 
increase the thirst of the parched 
throat. It must not have a disagreeable 
taste, that we ftiay be able to drink a 
considerable quantity of it: and it 
must be capable of recruiting the 
strength without overloading the sto- 
mach. Now all these qualities are to 
be found in the yolk of egg. No 
beverage, therefore, is more suitable 
(whilst it is very agreeable) for hot, 
dry weather than one composed of the 
yolk of egg beaten up with a little 
sugar (to taste) , and mixed with a quart of 
cool spring or filtered water, half a glass 
of Moselle or any other Rhenish wine, and 
some lemon juice. The wine, however, 
may be omitted, and lemon juice alone 
(and rather more) used : in lute manner, 
hartshorn shavings boiled in water may 
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be substituted for the yolk of egg. Equal 
quantities of beef tea and whey are 
good for delicate infants. 

2208. Substitute for the Fore- 
Gocio. — The yolk of eggs beaten up, 
lump sugar (to taste), llhenish wine 
or not, citric acid powdered, or tailaric 
acid (small quantity, exact quantity 
soon found) ; one or two drops of 
essence of lemon on a lump of sugar, 
to make it mix readily with the water ; 
one quart of water. This is really an 
excellent, agreeable, and, without the 
wine, an inexpensive beverage. 

2209. Method of Ascertain- 
ing the State of the Lungs. — 
Persons desirous of ascertaining the true 
state of their lungs are directed to draw 
in as much breath as they conveniently 
can; they are then to coimt as far as 
they are able, in a slow and audible 
voice, without drawing in more breath. 
The number of seconds they can con- 
tinue counting must be carefully 
observed; in a consumption the time 
does not exceed ten, and is fre<juently 
less than six seconds ; in pleurisy and 
pneumonia it ranges from nine to four 
seconds. When the lungs are in a 
sound condition, the time will range 
as high as from twenty to thirty-five 
seconds. 

2210. ToAvoidCatchingCold. 
— Accustom yourself to the use of 
sponging with cold water every morning 
on first getting out of bed. It should 
be followed by a good deal of rubbing 
with a wet towel. It has considerable 
effect in giving tone to the skin, and 
maintaining a proper action in it, and 
thus proves a safeguard to the injurious 
influence of cold and sudden changes of 
temperature. Sir Astley Cooper said, 
"The methods by which I have pre- 
served mj own health are — temperance, 
early rising, and sponging the body 
every morning with cold water, imme- 
diately after getting out of bed, — a 
practice which I have adopted for thirty 
years without ever catching cold." 

2211. How to prepare Sea 
water. — There cannot be a question 
that by far the simplest plan would 



consist in the evaporation of the sea* 
water itself in large quantities, pre- 
serving the resulting salt in closely- 
stopi)ed vessels to prevent the absorp- 
tion of moisture, and rending it in this 
form to the consumer ; the proportion 
of this dry saline matter being fifty-six 
ounces to ten gallons of water less three 
pints. This plan was suggested by Dr. 
E. Schweitzer, for the extemporaneous 
formation of sea water for medicinal 
baths. Mr. H. Schweitzer writes 
that he has for many years made this 
compound, in accordance with his 
cousm's analysis. The proportion 
ordered to be used is six ounces to the 
gallon of water, and stirred well until 
dissolved. 

2212. Change the "Water in 
which Leeches are kept. — Once 
a month in winter, and once a week in 
summer, is sufficiently often, unless the 
water becomes discoloured or bloody, 
when it should be changed every day. 
Either clean pond water or clean ram 
water should be employed. 

2213. Damp Linen. — "We know 
cf nothing attended with more serious 
consequences than the sleeping in 
damp linen. Persons are frequently 
assured that the sheets have been at 
a fire for many hours, but the question 
is as to what sort of fire, and whether 
they have been properly turned, so that 
every part has been exposed to the fire. 
The fear of creasing the linen, we 
know, prevents many'fix)m unfolding 
it, so as to be what we consider suffici- 
ently aired; but health is of more 
importance than appearances : with 
gentleness there need be no fear of 
want of neatness. 

2214. Orange Peel— dried, added 
to camomile flowers, in the propoition 
of half the quantity of the flowers, 
improves the tonic. 

2215. Gingerbread Aperient. 
— Gingerbread, made with oatmeal or 
with barley flour, is a very agreeable 
aperient for children. Beware of giving 
children medicines too frequently. 

2216. Cod Liver Oil.— Cod liver 
oil is neither more nor less than cod oil 
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clarified ; and conseq^uently, two-thirds 
of its medicinal qualities are abstracted 
thereby. Cod oil can be purchased pure 
at any wholesale oil warehouse, at about 
one-thirtieth part of the price charged 
for ike 80-caUed cod liver oil. Many 
persons who have used cod oil pure as 
imported, have found it to answer much 
better than the cod Hver oil purchased 
of a druggist. The best vehicle for 
taking cod liver oil in is new mUk, and 
the disagreeable flavour of the drug can 
easily be covered by the addition of one 
drachm of orange peel to every eight 
ounces of the oil. 

2217. Camomile Flowers should 
be gathered on a fine day, and dried 
upon a tray placed in the sun ; all herbs 
should be treated in the same manner. 

2218. Decoction of Sarsapa- 
rilla. — Take four ounces of the root, 
slice it down, put the slices into four 
pints of water, and simmer for four 
nours. T«ke out the sarsaparilla, and 
beat it into a mash; put it into the 
liquor again, and boU down to two 
pints, then strain and cool the liquor. 
Dose, a wineglassful three times a day. 
Use — ^to purify the blood after a course 
of mercury ; or, indeed, whenever anj 
taint is given to the constitution, viti- 
ating the blood, and producing eruptive 
affections. 

2210. Preston Salts.^Take of 
sal ammoniac and salts of tartar of each 
about two ounces; pound up the sal 
ammoniac into smcdl bits, and mix 
them gently with the salts of tartar. 
After being well mixed, add a few 
drops of oil of lavender, sufficient to 
scent, and also a little musk ; stop up 
in a glass bottle, and when required 
for use, add a few drops of water, or 
spirits of hartshorn, when you will 
immediately have strong smelling salts. 
The musk, being expensive, may be 
omitted; it wiU still be good. Any 
person can for a few pence obtain these 
ingredients at any druggist's, and they 
w2l make salts, which, to buy pre- 
pared, would cost, at the least, eigh- 
teen pence. 

2220. Destructiop^ of Bats.— 



The following receipt for the destruction 
of rats has been communicated by Dr. 
Ure to the council of the English Agri- 
cultural Sot'ety, and is highly recom- 
mended as I he best known means of 
getting rid oi these most obnoxious and 
destructive vermin. It hUs been tried 
by several intelligent persons, and foimd 
perfectly effectuad. — Melt hog's lard in a 
bottle plunged in water, heated to about 
150 degrees of Fahrenheit ; introduce 
into it half an ounce of phosphorus for 
every pound of lard ; then add a pint of 
proof spirit, or whisky ; cork the bottle 
firmly after its contents have been 
heated to 150 degrees, taking it at the 
same time out of the water, and agitate 
smartly till the phosphorus becomes 
imiformly diffused, fortning a milky- 
looking liquid. This liquid, being cooled, 
will afford a white compoimd of phos- 
phoi-us and lard, from which the spirit 
spontaneously separates, and may be 
poured off to be used again, for none of 
it enters into the combination, but it 
merely serves to comminute the phos- 
phorus, and diffuse it in very fine par- 
ticles through the lard. This compound, 
on being warmed very gently, may be 
poured out into a mixture of wheat 
flour and sugar, incorporated therewith, 
and then fl9voured with oil of rhodium, 
or not, at pleasure. The flavour may 
be varied with oil of aniseed, &c. This 
dough, being made into pellets, is to be 
laid in rat-holes. By its luminousness 
in the dark, it attracts their notice, and 
being agreeable to their palates and 
noses, it is readily eaten, and proves 
certainly fatal. 

2221. To Kill Slugs.— Take a 
quantity of cabbage leaves, and either 
put them into a warm oven, or heat 
them before the fire till they get quite 
soft ; then rub them with unsalted but- 
ter, or any kind of fresh dripping, and 
lay them in places infested with slugs. 
In a few hours the leaves will be found 
covered with snails and slugs, which 
may then, of course, be destroyed in any 
way the gardener may think fit. 

2222. To Destroy Slugs.— 
Slugs are very voracious, and theii 
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ravages often do considerable damage, 
not only to the kitchen garden, but to 
the flower-beds also. If, now and then, 
a few slices of turnip be put about the 
beds, on a summer or autumnal even- 
ing, the slugs will congregate thereon, 
and may be destroyed. 

2223. To Exterminate Bee- 
tles.— i. Place a few lumps of unslaked 
lime where they frequent, ii. Set a 
dish or trap containing a little beer or 
ayrup at the bottom, and place a few 
sticks slanting against its sides, so as to 
form a sort of gangway for the beetles 
to climb up by, when they will go head- 
long into the bait set for them. iii. 
Mix equal weights of red lead, sugar, 
and flour, and place it nightly near their 
haimts. This mixture, made into sheets, 
forms the beetle wafers sold at the oil 
shops. 

2224. To Kill Cockroaclies.— 
A teacupful of well-bruised plaster of 
Paris, mixed with double the quantity 
of oatmeal, to which add a little sugar 
(the latter is not essential). Strew it 
on the floor, or in the chinks where they 
frequent. 

«225. Earwigs are very destruc- 
tive insects ; their favourite lood is the 
petals of roses, pinks, dahlias, and other 
flowers. They may be caught by driv- 
ing stakes into the ground, and placing 
on each an inverted flower pot ; the ear- 
wigs will climb up and take refuge un- 
der it, when they may be taken out and 
killed. Clean bowls of tobacco pipes, 
placed in like manner on the tops of 
smaller sticks, are very good traps : or 



To prevent their cHmbing up trees^ 
place a ring of tar about the trunk, or 
a circle of rag moistened occasionally 
with creosote. 

2227. To Prevent Moths.— In 
the month. of April or May, beat youi 
fur garments well with a small cane or 
elastic stick, then wrap them up in linen, 
without pressing the fur too hard, and 
put betwixt the folds some camphor in 
small lumps ; then put your furs in this 
state in boxes well closed. "When the 
furs are wanted for use, beat them well 
as before, and expose them for twenty- 
four hours to the air, which will taki* 
away the smell of the camphor. If the 
fiir has long hair, as bear or fox, add to 
the camphor an equal quantity of black 
pepper in powder. 

2228. To get rid of Hotlis« 
— i. Procure shavines of cedar wood- 
and enclose inmuslin bags, which should 
be distributed freely among the clothes. 
— ii. Procure shavings of camphor wood, 
and enclose in bags. iii. Sprinkle pi- 
mento (aUspice) berries among ihe 
clothes. — iv. Sprinkle the clothes with 
the seeds of the musk plant. — v. To 
destroy the eggs, when deposited in 
wooUen cloths, &:c., use a solution of 
acetate of potash in spirits of rosemary, 
fifteen grains to the pint. 

2229. Bugs.— Spirits of naphtha 
rubbed with si small painter's brush into 
every part of a bedstead is a certain 
way of getting rid of bugs. The mat-' 
tress and binding of the bed should be 
examined, and the same process attended 
to, as they generally harbour more 



very deep holes may be made in the j in these parts than in the bedstead, 
ground with a crowbar, into which they Three pennyworth of naphtha is suffi- 
will fall, and may be destroyed Jbj boil- cient for one bed, 



ing water. 
2226. To Destroy Ants.— Drop 

some quicklime on the mouth of their 
nest, and wash it in with boiling water ; 
or dissolve some camphor in spirits of 
wine, then mix with water, and pour 
into their haunts j or tobacco water, 
which has been found effectual. They 
are averse to strong scents. Camphor 
will prevent their infesting a cupboard, 
or a spoTflre saturated with creosote. 



2280. Bug Poison.— Proof spirit^ 
one pint ; camphor, two ounces ; oil of 
turpentine, fouf ounces ; corrosive sub- 
limate, one ounce. Mix. Cost : proof 
spirit, la. lOd. per pint; camphor, 
2s. 8d. per pound ; oil of turpentine, 8d. 
per pint; corrosive sublimate, 3s. 6d. per 
poTmd. A correspondent says, " I have 
been for a long time troubled with 
bugs, and never could get rid of them 
by any clean and expeditious method, 
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Until a friend told me to suspend a 
small bag of camphor to the bed^ just 
in the centre, overhead. I did so, 
and the enemy was most effectually 
repulsed, and has not made his appear- 
ance since— not even for a reconnais- 
sance I" "We therefore give the infor- 
mation upon this method of getting rid 
of bugs, our informant being most con- 
fident of its success in every case. 

2231. Mixture for Destroying 
Flies. — Infusion of quassia, one pint ; 
browTi sugar, four ounces; ground 
pepper, two oimces. To be well mixed 
together, and put in small shallow 
dishes when required. 

2232. To Destroy Flies in a 
room, take half a teaspoonful of black 
pepper in powder, one teaspoonful of 
brown sugar, and one tablespoonful of 
cream, mix them well together, and 
place them in the room on a plate, 
where the flies are troublesome, and 
they will soon disappear. 

2233. Flies.— Cold green tea, very 
strong, and sweetened with sugar, will, 
when set about the room in saucers, 
attract flies and destroy them. 

2234. Inks.— There are many 
receipts published for making ink ; the 
following is as useful and economical a 
mode of producing good ink as any of 
them : — 

2235. Dr. Ure's Ink. — For 
twelve gallons of ink take twelve pounds 
of bruised galls, five poimds of gum, 
five pounds of green sulphate of iron, and 
twelve gallons of rain water. Boit the 
galls with nine gallons of the water for 
three hours, addmg fresh water to supply 
that lost in vapour; let the decoction 
settle, and draw off the clear liquor. 
Add to it the gum, previously dissolved 
in one and a half gallon of water ; dis- 
solve the green vitriol separately in one 
and a half gallon of water, and mix 
the whole. Cost of preparation : gall, 
Is. 4d. per pound ; gum, 8d. per 
pound ; green sulphate of iron, Id. per 
pound. 

2236. Ink Powder is formed of 
the dry ingredients for ink, powdered 
and mixed* Powdered galls, two pounds ; 



powdered green vitriol, one pound; 
powdered gum, eight ounces. This 
should be put up In two-ounoe packets, 
each of which will make one pint of ink. 
Cost: galls, Is. 4d. per pound; green 
vitriol, Id. per pound ; powdered gum, 
Is. 5d. per poimd. 

2237. Red Writing Ink. —Best 
groimd Brazil wood, four ounces; di- 
luted acetic acid, one pint ; alum, half 
an ounce. Boil them slowly in an en- 
amelled vessel for one hour, strain, 
and add an ounce of gum. Brazil wood, 
Is. per pound; diluted acetic acid, 3d. 
per pint ; alum, 2d. per pound ; ground 
gum, Is. 6d. per pound. 

2238. Marking Ink "Without 
Preparation. — There are several 
receipts for this ink, but the following 
by Mr. Redwood is rapidly superseding 
an the others : — Dissolve, separately, 
one ounce of nitrate of silver (4s. 6d« 
per ounce), and one and a half ounce 
of sub-carbonate soda (best washing 
soda), in distilled or rain water. Mix 
the solutions, and collect and wash 
the precipitate in a filter ; whilst still 
moist, rub it up in a marble or wedg- 
wood mortar with three drachms of tar- 
taric acid ; add two ounces of distilled 
water, mix six drachms of white sugar, 
and ten drachms of powdered gum arabic, 
half an ounce of archil, and water to 
make up six ounces in measure. Cost : 
one ounce of nitrate of silver, 4s. 6d.; 
soda, tartaric acid, sugar, and gum, 3d. ; 
archil, 1 Od. per pint. It is usually put up 
in one or two-drachm bottles, labelled, 
and sold at 8d. The above quantity 
would make 2i two-drachm bottles. — 
Bottles from 8d. to lOd. per dozen. 

2239. Ink for Zinc Garden 
Labels. — Verdigris, one ounce; sal 
ammoniac, one ounce ; lamp black, half 
an ounce ; water, half a pmt. Mix in 
an earthenware mortar, without using 
a metal spatula. Should be put up in 
small one-ounce bottles ready for sale. 
Directions, — To be shaken before use, 
and used with ft clean ^uill pen, «on 
bright ziBiO. Cost: yerdigiis, Sd. per 
ounce : sal ammoniac, '8d. per pound; 
lamp black, 4d. per pouni mte,-^ 
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Another kind of ink for zinc is also 
used, made of chloride of platinum, 
five grains, dissolved in one ounce of 
distilled or rain water ; but the first, 
which is much iess expensive, answers 
perfectly, if used as directed, on clean 
bright zinc. 

2240. Cements. — The term ce- 
ment includes all those substances em- 
ployed for the purpose of causing the 
adhesion of two or more bodies, whether - 
originally separate, or divided by an 
accidental fracture. As the substances 
that are required to be connected to- 
gether are exceedingly various^ and dif- 
fer very much in their properties as to 
texture, &c., &c. ; and as the conditions 
under which they are placed, with re- 
gard to heat and moistxire, are also ex- 
ceedingly variable, a number of cements, 
possessed of very different properties, 
are required ; for a cement that answers 
admirably under one set of circum- 
stances may be perfectly useless in 
others. A vast number oi cements are 
known and used in the various arts, 
but they may all be referred to a few 
classes; and our object in this paper 
will be to describe the manufacture and 
use of the best of each class, and also 
to state what are the general principles 
upon which the success or failure of 
cementing usually depends. The differ- 
ent parts of a solid are held together 
by an attraction between their several 
particles, which is termed the attraction 
of cohesion, or cohesive attraction. 
The amount of this varies with the sub- 
•fitances ; thus, the cohesion of the par- 
ticles of iron to one another is enor- 
mously great, whilst that between those 
of chalk is but small. This attraction 
acts only when the particles are in the 
closest possible contact ; even air must 
not be between them. If, after break- 
ing any substance, we could bring ,the 
particles into as close a contact as before, 
and remove the air, they would re-imite, 
and be as strong^jp connected as ever. 
But, in general, this is impossible; 
small particles of grit and dust get be- 
tween them ; the mm of interposed air 
cannot l)e removed ; and thusJlMwever 



firmly we press the edges of a broken 
cup together, it remains cracked china 
still. Perfectly flat clean surfaces, like 
those of freshly ground plate-glass, may 
sometimes be made to cohere, so that 
the two pieces become one, and cannot 
be separated without breaking. The 
attraction of cohesion takes place be- 
tween the parts of the same substance, 
and must not be confcunded with 'that 
of adhesion, which is the attraction of 
different substances to one another ; iat 
example, the particles of a piece of 
wood are united by cohesive attraction, 
whilst the imion of glue and wood to 
each other depends on adhesive attrac- 
tion. And it is important that this dis- 
tinction be borne in mind, for, in almost 
all cases, the cohesion between the par- 
ticles of the cement is very much less 
than the adhesion of the cement to other 
bodies; and if torn apart, the connected 
joint gives way, not by tiie loosening of 
the a(Uiesion, but by the layer of cement 
splitting down the centre. Hence the 
important rule, that the less c^nent in 
a joint the stronger it is. Dcnnestic 
manipulators usually reverse this, by 
letting as much cement as possible re- 
main in the joint, which is, therefore, 
necessarily a weak one. A thick, nearly 
solid cement, which cannot be pressed 
out of the joint, is always inferior to a 
thinner one, of which merely a connect- 
ing film remains between the tmited 
surfaces. Having thus mentioned the 
general principles that ought always 
to be borne in mind, we will now 
proceed to describe the manufacture 
and uses of some of tiie more useful 
cements. 

2241. Mouth Glih?. — A very use- 
ful preparation is sold by many of the 
law stationers in London under this 
title ; it is merely a thin cake of soluble 
glue, which, when moistened with the 
tongue, furnishes a ready means of 
uniting papers, &c. It is made by dis- 
solving one pound of fine glue or gela- 
tine in water, and adding htdf a poimd of 
brown sugar, boiling the whole until 4t 
is sufficiently thick to become solid oa 
conling ; it is then poured Into moulds, 
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or on a slab slightly greased, and cut 
into the required shape Vhen cool. 
Cost: gelatine, Is. 3d. per pound; 
■ugar, 4d. per pound. (See Liquid 
Glub, No. 2244.) 

22^2. Paste is usually made by 
rubbing up flour with cold water, and 
boiling ; if a little alum is mixed before 
boiling it is much improved^ being less 
clammy, working more fireely in the 
brush, and thinner, a less quantity is 
required, and it is therefore stronger. 
If required in large quantity, as for 
papering rooms, it may be made by 
mixing one quartern of flour, one quar- 
ter iK)und of alum, and a little warm 
water ; when mixed, the requisite quan- 
tity of boiling water should be poured 
on whilst the mixture is being stirred. 
Paste is only adapted to cementing 
paper ; when used it should be spread 
on one side of the paper, which should 
then be folded with the pasted side in- 
wards, and allowed to remain a few 
minutes before being opened and used ; 
this swells the paper, and permits its 
being more smoothly and securely at- 
tached. Kept for a few days, paste 
becomes mouldy, and after a short time 
putrid ; this inconvenience may be ob- 
viated by the use of — 

2243. Pebmanent Paste, made by 
adding to each half-pint of flour paste 
T^-ithout alum, fifteen grains of corrosive 
sublimate, previously rubbed to powder 
in a mortar, the whole to be well mixed ; 
this, if prevented from drying, by being 
kept in a covered pot, remains good any 
length of time, and is therefore conve- 
jiieut ; but unfortunately it is extremely 
poisonous, though its excessively nau- 
seous taste would prevent its being 
swallowed accidentally : it possesses the 
great advantage of not being liable to 
the attacks of insects. 

2244. Liaun) Glue. — Several pre- 
parations were much in vogue a few 
years since under this title. The 
liauid glue of the shops is made \)j dis- 
solving shellac in water, by boiUng it 
along with borax, which possesses the 
peculiar proixjrty of causing the solu- 
iion of tho resinous, lac. This prepara- 



tion is convenient from its cheapness 
and freedom from smell; but it gives 
way if exposed to long - continued 
damp, which that made with naphtha 
resists. Of the use of common glue 
very little need bo said ; it should 
always be prepared in a gluepot or 
double vessel, to prevent its being 
burned, which injures it very mate- 
rially ; the objection to the use of this 
contrivance is, that it renders it impos- 
sible to heat the glue in the inner ves- 
sel to the boiling point ; this inconve* 
nience can be obviated by employing in 
the outer vessel some liquid winch 
boils at a higher temperature than pure 
water, such as a saturated solution of salt 
(made by adding one-third as much salt 
as water). This boils at 224° Fahr., 
12° above the heat of boiling water, and 
enables the glue in the inner vessel to 
be heated to a much higher temperature 
than when pure water is employed. If 
a saturated solution of nitre is used, 
the temperature rises stiH higher. 

2245. Diamond Cement. — Soak 
isinglass in water till it is soft ; then , 
dissolve it in ' the smallest possible 
quantity of proof spirit, by the aid of 
a gentle heat ; in two ounces of this 
mixture dissolve ten grains of ammo- 
niacum, and whilst still liquid, add 
half a drachm of mastic, dissolved in 
three drachms of rectified spirit; stir 
well together, and put into small bottles 
for sale. Cost: isinglass. Is. per ounce; 
rectified spirit, 2s. 6d. per pint ; ammo- 
niacum, 3d. per oimce ; mastic. Is. per 
ounce. This cement is usually sold at 
Is. per two-drachm bottle. Directions 
for use. — Liquefy the cement by plung- 
ing the boUle in hot water, and use 
it directly. The cement improves the 
oftener the bottle is thus warmed ; it 
resists the action of water and moisture 
perfectly. 

2246. Rice Floub Cement. — An 
excellent cement may be made from 
rice flour, which is at present used for 
that purpose in China and Japan. It is 
only necessary to mix the rice flour 
intunately witn cold water, and gently 
simmer it over a fire, when it nmdily 
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forms a delicate and durable cement, 
!iot only answering all the piirposes of 
common paste, but admirably adapted 
for joining together paper, cards, &c., 
in rorming the various beautiful and 
tasteful ornaments which aflEbrd much 
employment and amusement to the 
ladies. When made of the consistence 
of plaster-clay, models, busts, bas- 
relievos, &c., may be formed of it; 
and the articles, when dry, are sus- 
ceptible of high polish, and very 
durable. 

2247. The White op an Egg, 
well beaten with quicklime, and a 
small quantity of very old cheese, forms 
an exceU^nt substitute for cement, 
when wanted in a hurry, either for 
broken china or old ornamental glass- 
ware. 

2248. Cement por Broken China, 
Glass, &c. — The following receipt, from 
experience, we know to be a good one ; 
and being nearly colourless, it possesses 
advantages which liquid glue and other 
cements do not. — Dissolve half an ounce 
of gum acacia in a wineglass of boiling 
water; add plaster of raris sufficient 
to form a thick paste, and apply it with 
a brush to the parts required to be 
cemented together. Several articles 
upon our toilet table have been repaired 
most effectually by this receipt. 

2249. Lime and Egg Cement is 
frequently made by moistening the 
edges to be imited with white of egg, 
dusting on some lime from a piece of 
muslin, and bringing the edges into 
contact. A much better mode is to 
slake some freshly-burned lime with a 
small quantity of boiling water; tliis 
occasions it to fall into a very fine dry 
powder, if excess of water has not been 
added. The white of egg used should 
be intimately and thoroughly mixed, by 
beating with an equal bulk of water, 
and the slaked lime added to the mixture, 
so as to form a thin paste, which should 
be used speedily, as it soon sets. This 
is a valuable cement, possessed of great 
■trength, and capable of withstanding 
boiling water. Cements made with lime 
fend blood, scraped cheese, or curd,' may 



be regarded as inferior varieties of it. 
Cracked vessels of earthenware and 
glass may often be usefully, though not 
ornamentally, repaired by white lead 
spread on strips of calico, and secured 
with bands of twine. But in point of 
strength, all ordinary cements jield the 
palm to Jeffery's Patent Marine Glue, 
a compound of India-rubber. sheUac, 
and coal-tar naphtha. Small quantities 
can be pur^ased at most oi the tool 
warehouses, at cheaper rates than it can 
be made. The colour of this glue, 
however, prevents its being much 
used. An exceedingly strong, and at 
the same time a transparent and colour- 
less cement, has recently been dis- 
covered, and is sold by most fancy 
Stationers and Chemists under the 
name of Coaguline. It is easily and 
quickly applied, and will be found ex- 
tremely serviceable in repairing glass, 
china, and stone articles. It is inex- 
pensive. 

2250. The Red Cement, which is 
employed by instrument makers for 
cementing glass to metals, and which is 
very cheap, and exceedingly useful for 
a variety of purposes, is made by melt-* 
ing five parts of black rosin, one part of 
yellow wax, and then stirring in gradu- 
ally one part of red ochre or Venetian 
rea, in fine powder, and previously iceU 
dried. This cement requires to he 
melted before use, and it adheres better 
if the objects to which it is applied are 
warmed. A soft cement, of a some- 
what similar character, may be found 
useful for covering the corks of pre- 
served fruit, and other hottles, and it is 
made by melting yellow wax with an 
equal quantity of fo'&in, or of common 
turpentine (not oil of turpentine, but 
the resin), using the latter for a very 
soft cement, and stirring in, as before, 
some dried Venetian red. Bearing in 
mind our introductory remarks, it will 
be seen that to unite broken sob- 
stances with a thick cement is disad- 
vantageous, the object being tb bring 
the smfaces as closely together as pos- 
sible. As an illustration of a n|^t 
and a wrong way of mendixig, we will 
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suppose a plaster of Paris figure broken; 
the wrong way to mend it is by a thick 
paste of plaster, which makes, not a 
joint, but a botch. The right way to 
mend it is by means of some well- 
made carpenter's glue, which, being 
absorbed in the porous plaster, leaves 
merely a film covering the two sur- 
faces, and if well done, the figure is 
stronger there than elsewhere. 

2251. Mastic Cement. — This is 
employed for making a superior 
coating to inside walls, but must not 
be confounded with the resin Diastic, 
It is made by mixing twenty parts 
of well-washed and sifted sharp sand 
with two parts of litharge and one of 
freshly burned and slaked quicklime, 
in fine dry powder. This is made 
into a putty, by mixing with linseed 
oil. It sets in a few hours, having 
the appearance of light stone; and 
we mention it, as it may be frequently 
employed with advantage in repairing 
broken stone-work (as stairs), by filling 
up the missing parts. The employment 
of Eoman cement, -plaster, &c., for 
masonry work, hardly comes within 
the limits of Domestic Manipulation. 

2252. Cement por Leather and 
Cloth. — An adhesive material for 
uniting the parts of boots and shoes, 
told for the seams of articles of cloth- 
ing, day be made thus : — Take one 
pound of gutta percha, four oimces of 
India rubber, two ounces of pitch, one 
ounce of shellac, two oujices of oil. 
The ingredients are to be melted toge- 
ther, and used hot. 

2253. Bitdlime. — Take any quan- 
tity of linseed oil, say half a pint ; put 
it into an old pot, or any vessel that 
will stand the fire without breaking — 
the vessel must not be more than one- 
third full ; put it on a slow fire, stir it 
o«casionally until it thickens as much 
as required; this will be known hj 
cooling the stick in water, and trying it 
with the fingers. It is best to make it 
rather harder than for use. Then pour 
it into cold water. It can be brought 
back to the consistency required with a 
littie Archangel tar. 



2254. Anglo- Japanese Work. 

— This is an elegant and easy domestic 
art. Take yellow withered leaves, dis. 
solve gum, black paint, copal varnish, 
&c Any articles may be ornamented 
with these simple materials. An old 
tea-caddy, flower-pots, fire-screens, 
screens , of all descriptions, work- 
boxes, &c. Select perfect -leaves, dry 
and press them between the leaves 
of books; rub the surface of the 
article to be ornamented with fine 
sand-paper, then give it a coat of fine 
black paint, which should be procured 
mixed at a colour shop. "When dry, 
rub smooth with pumice stone, and 
give two other coats. Dry. Arrange 
leaves in any manner and variety, ac- 
cording to taste. Gum the leaves on 
the under side, and press them upon 
their places. Then dissolve some 
isinglass in hot water, and brush it 
over the work. Dry. Give three coats 
of copal varnish, .allowing ample time 
for each coat to dry. Articles thus 
ornamented last for years, and are very 
pleasing. 

2255. Ornamental -Leather 
Work. — An excellent imitation of 
carved oak, suitable for frames, boxes, 
vases, and ornaments in endless variety, 
may be made of a description of leather 
caUed basil. The art consists in simply 
cutting out this material in imitation 
of natural objects, and in impressing 
upon it by simple tools, either with or 
without the aid of heat, such marks 
and characteristics as are necessary to 
the imitation. ^ The rules given with 
regard to the imitation of leaves and 
flowers apply to ornamental leather 
work. Begin with a simple object, 
and proceed by degrees to those that 
are more complicated. Cut out an ivy 
or an oak leaf, and impress the veins 
upon it ; then arrange these in groups, 
and affix them to frames, or otherwise. 
The tools required are ivory or steel 
points of various sizes, punches, and 
tin shapes, such as are used for con- 
fectionery. The points may be made 
out of the handles of old tooth-brushes. 
Before cutting out the leaves the leather 
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should be well soaked in water, until 
it is quite pliable. When dry, it will 
retain the artistic shape. Leaves and 
stems are fastened together by means of 
liquid glue, and vamished with any of 
the dijing varnishes, or with sealmg- 
wax dissolved to a suitable consistency 
in spirits of wine. "Wire, cork, gutta 
percha, bits of stems of trees, &c., may 
sever^y be used to aid in the forma- 
tion of groups of buds, flowers, seed- 
vessels, &c. 

2256. Black Paper Patterns. 
— Mix some lamp-black with sweet oil. 
With a piece of flannel cover sheets of 
writing-paper with the mixture : dab 
the paper dry with a bit of fine linen. 
"When using, put the black side on 
another sheet of paper, and fasten the 
comers together with small pins. Lay 
on the back of the black paper the pat- 
tern to be drawn, and go over it with 
the point of a steel drawim^ pencil : the 
black will then leave' the impression of 
the pattern on the under sheet, on which 
you may draw it with ink. 

2257. Patterns on Cloth or 
Muslin are drawn with a pen dipped 
in stone blue, a bit of sugar, and a 
little water; wet to the consistence 
wanted. • 

2258. Feather Flowers.— Pro- 
cure the best white swan or goose 
feathers; have them plucked off the fowl 
with care not to break the web; free 
them from down, except a small quantity 
on the shaft of the feather. Get also 
a little fine wire, different sizes ; a few 
skeins of flne floss silk, some good cotton 
wool or wadding, a reel of No. 4 Mora- 
vian cotton, a skein of Indian silk, the 
itarch and gum for pastes, and a pair of 
small sharp scissors, a few sheets of 
coloured s&k paper, and some water 
colours. 

2259. Havuig procured Two 
Goon Specimens of the flower you 
wish to imitate, careftdly pull off the 
petals of one, and, with a piece of tissue 
paper, cut out the shape of each, 
taking care to leave the shaft of the 
feather at least half an inch longer than 
the petal of the flower. CarefrOly bend 



the feather with the thumb and finger 
to the proper shape : mind not to br^ 
the web. 

2260. To MAKE THE StEK AND 

Heart op a Flower. — Take a piece of 
wire six inches long ; across the top lay 
a small piece of cotton wool, turn the 
wire over it, and wind it round until it 
is the size of the heart or centre of the 
flower you are going to imitate. If a 
single flower, cover it with paste or 
velvet of tho proper colour, and round 
it must be arranged the stamens ; these 
are made of fine Indian silk, or feathers 
may be used for this purpose. After 
the petals have been attached, the silk 
or feather is dipped into gum, and 
then into the farina. Place the petals 
round, one at a time, and wind them on 
with Moravian cotton. No. 4. Arrange 
them as nearly like the flower you 
have for a copy as possible. Cut the 
stems of the feathers even, and then 
make the calyx of feathers, cut like the 
pattern or natural flower. For the 
small flowers the calyx is made with 
paste. Cover the stems with paper or 
silk the same as the flowers ; the paper 
must be cut in narrow strips, about a 
quarter of an inch wide. 

2261. To MAKE THE FaBTES OF THE 

Calyx, Hearts, and Buds op Flowers. 
— Take common white starch and mix 
it with gum wftter imtil it is the sub- 
stance of thick treacle ; colour it witii 
the dyes used for the feathers, and keep 
it from the air. 

2262. To MAKE THE Farina. — Use 
common ground rice, mixed into a stiff 
paste with any dye: dry it before the 
fire, and when quite hard, pound it to a 
fine powder. The buds, berries, and 
hearts of some double flowers are made 
with cotton wool, wound around wire, 
moulded to the shape with thumb and 
flnger. Smooth it over with gum 
water, and when dry, cover the buds, 
berries, or calyx with the proper coloured 
pastes : they will require one or two 
coats, and may be shaded with a little 
paint, and then gummed and left to 
dry. 

2263. Flowers op Twp or uoiut 
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Shades are yariegated witli water 
colours, mixed with lemon juice, ultra- 
marine and chrome for blue; and to 
produce other effects, gold may also be 
laed in powder, mixed with lemon 
juice and gum water. 

2264. To Dye Feathers Blub.— 
Into two pennyworth of oil of vitriol 
mix two pennyworth of the best indigo 
in powder ; let it stand a day or twp ; 
when" wanted shake it well, and into a 
quart of boiling water put one table- 
spoonful of the liquid. Stir it well, 
put the feathers in, and let them simmer 
a few minutes. 

2265. Yellow. — Put a tablespoon- 
ful of the best turmeric into a quart of 
boiling water : when well mixed put in 
the feathers. More or less of the tur- 
meric will give them different shades, 
and a very small quantity of soda will 
give them an orange hue. 

2266. Green. —Mix the indigo 
liquid with turmeric, and pour boiling 
water over it; let the feathers simmer 
in the dye until they have acquired the 
shade you want them. 

2267: Pink. — Three good pink 
saucers in a quart of boiling water, with 
a small quantity of cream of tartar. If 
a drop colour is required, use fovac 
saucers. Let the feathers remain in 
the dye several hours. 

2268. Red. — In a quart of boiling 
water dissolve a teaspoonful of cream of 
tartar ; put in one tablespoonfiil of pre- 
pared cochineal, and then a few drops 
of muriate of tin. This dye is expen- 
sive, and scarlet flowers are, best made 
with the plumage of the red ibis, which 
can generally be had of a bird-fancier 
or bird-stuffer, who will give directions 
how it should be applied. 

2269. Lilac. — About two tea- 
spoonfuls of cudbear into about a quart 
of boiling water ; let it simmer a few 
minutes before you put in the feathers. 
A small quantity of cream of tartar 
turns the colour from lilac to amethyst 

2270. Black; Cv.iU80V.—£Mdthe 
general instructions upon Dyeing. 

2271. Before the Feathers are 
DTBD they must be put into hot water, , 



and allowed to drain before they are*- 
put into the dyeis. 'After they are taken 
out of the dye, rinse them two or three 
times in clear cold water (except the 
red, which must only be done once), 
then lay them on a tray, over which s 
cloth has been spread, before a good 
fire ; when they begin to dry and un- 
fold, draw each feamer gently between 
your thumb and finger, until it regaint 
Its proper shape. 

2272. Thb Leaves of thb Flowbbs 
are made of green feathers, cut like 
those of the natural flower, and serrated 
at the edge with a very small pair ot 
scissors. For the calyx of a moss-rose 
the down is left on the feather, and is a 
very good representation of the moss on 
the natural flower. 

2273. Waxen Flowers and 
Fruit. — There is no art more easily 
acquired, nor more encouragiiij| in its 
immediate results, than that or model- 
ling flowers and fruit in wax. The art, 
however, is attended by this drawback 
— that the materials required are some« 
what expensive. 

2274. Thb Matbrials rbquibbo 
for commencing the making of waxen 
flowers will cost from 20s. to 30s., 
which may be obtained at most fancy 
repositories in large towns. Persons 
wishing to commence the art would do 
well to inquire the particulars, and see 
specimens of materials ; because in this, 
as in every other pursuit, there are 
novelties and improvements being in- 
troduced, which no hook can give aa 
idea (^. 

8275. Thb Pbtals, Lbavbs, &c., 
of flowers, are made of sheets of coloured 
wax, which may be purchased in pack- 
ets of assorted eolours, at from 6s. ta 
6s. 0d. n«r gross. 

227o. The Stems are made of wir^ 
of suitable tiiicknesses, covered with 
silk, and ovedaid with wax; and the 
leaves are frequently made by thin 
sheets of wax pressed upon leaves of 
embossed calico. Leaves of various 
descriptions are to be obtained of tlie 
persons who sell the materials for was 
flower making. 
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2277. Ladies will qften find, 
among their discarded artificial flowers, 
leaires and buds that wil ' serve as the 
base of their wax models. 

2278. The best Guide to the con- 
struction of a flower—far better than 
printed diagrams or patterns — ^is to 
take a flower, say a ttUip^ a rose, or 
a camellia. If possible, procure two 
flowers, nearly alike, and carefully 
picking one of them to pieces, lay the 
petals down in the order in which they 
are taken from the flower, and then cut 
paper patterns from them, and number 
them from the centre of the flower, 
that you may know their relative posi- 
tions. 

2279. The Perfect Flower will 
guide you in getting the wax petals 
together, and wiU enable you to give, 
not only to each petal but to the contour 
of the flower, the characteristics which 
are natural to it. In most cases, they 
are merely pressed together and held in 
their places by the adhesiveness of the 
wax. From the paper patterns the wax 
petals or other portions of the flowers 
may be cut. They should be cut 
singly, and the scissors should be fre- 

Suently dipped into water, to prevent 
tie wax a<Uiering to the blades. 

2280. The Scraps op Wax that fall 
from the cutting will be found useful 
for making s^ed- vessels, and other parts 
of the flowers. 

2281. Leaves op Flowers. — 
"Where the manufactured foundations 
cannot be obtained, patterns of them 
should be cut in paper, and the venous 
appearance may be imparted to the wax 
by pressing the leaf upon it. 

2282. In the Construction op 
Sprigs, it is most important to be 
guided by sprigs of the natural plant, 
as various lands of plants have 
many different characteristics in the 
grouping of their flowers, leaves, and 
branches. 

2283. Take a Flower and Copy 
it, observing care in the selection of 
good sheets of wax, and seeing that 
their colours are precisely those of the 
flower you desire to imitate. 



2284. For the Tints, Stripes, 
AND Spots of variegated flowers, you 
will be supplied with colours among 
the other materials; and the applica- 
tion of them is precisely upon the prin- 
ciple of water-colour painting. 

2285. For the Imitating op 
Fruit in wax, very different rules 
are to be obsei^ve^ The following 
directions may, however, be generally 
followed : — The material of whicu 
moulds for waxen fruit should be com- 
posed is the best plaster of Paris, which 
can be bought from the Italian figure- 
makers at about a penny a pound, in 
bags containing fourteen pounds, or 
half-bags containing seven pounds. If 
this cannot be procured, the cheaper 
plaster, from the oil-shops, may be 
substituted, if it can be obtained quU9 
fresh. If, however, the plaster is faulty, 
the results of the modelling will of 
course be more or less faulty also. It is 
the property of plaster of Paris to form 
a chemical union with water, and to 
form a paste which rapidly "sets ' or 
hardens into a substance of the density 
pf firm chalk. The mould must there- 
fore be 'made by an impression from 
the object to be imitated, made upon 
the plaster before it sets. 

2286. The Use op an Elastic 
Fruit in early experiments leads to a 
want of accuracy in the first steps of 
the operation, which causes very annoy- 
ing difficulties afterwards; and there- 
fore a solid, inelastic body — an egg 
boiled hard — is recommended as the 
first object to be imitated. 

2287. Having filled a Small 
Pudding Basin about three quarters 
full of damp sand (the finer the better) , 
lay the eg^ lengthways in the sand, so 
that half of it is above, and half below, 
the level of the sand, which should be 
perfectly smootii around it. Then pre- 
pare the plaster in another basin, which 
should be half full of water. Sprinkle 
the plaster in quickly till it comes^ to 
the top of the water, and then, having 
stirred it for a moment with a spoon, 
pour the whole upon the egg in the 
other basin. 
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2288. While the Half Mould 
THUS MADE is hardening thoroughly, 
carefully remove every particle of 
plaster fix>m the basin in which it was 
mixed, and also from the spoon which 
has bcNen used. This must be done by 
placing them both in water and wiping 
them perfectly clean. This is highly 
important, since a small quantity of 
plaster which has set will destioythe 
quality of a second mixing if it is incor- 
porated therewith. In about five minutes 
the half mould wiU be fit, to remove, 
which may be done by turning the basin 
up with the right hand (taking care not 
to lo0e the sandV so that the mould falls 
into the left nand. The egg should 
then be gently allowed to fall back on 
the sand out of the mould; if, however, 
it adheres, lightly scrape the plaster 
from the ed^e of the mould, and tiien 
shake it out mto th& hollow of the hand. 
If, however, the exact half of the egg 
has been immersed in the sand, no such 
difficulty will arise; this shows how 
important is exactness in the first posi- 
tion of the object from which a casting 
is to be taken. The egg being removed 
and laid aside, the mould or casting 
must be *' trimmed •" that is, the sand 
must be brushed from the flat surfsice 
of the mould with a nail-brush very 
slightly, without touching the extreme 
and sharp edges where me hollow of 
the mould commences. Then upon the 
broad edge from, which the sand has 
been brushed, make four equi»"distant 
hollows (with the round end of a table- 
knife), like the deep impression of a 
thimble's end. These are to guide 
hereafter in the fixing of the second half 
of the mould. The egg should now be 
replaced in the casting, and the edge of 
the cast, with the holes, tiioroughly 
lubricated with sweet oil laid on with 
a feather, or what is better, a large 
camel-hair brush. 

2289. Into the Small Pudding 
Basin from which tiie sand has been 
emptied, place "with the egg uppermost 
the half mould, which, if tihe operation 
has been managed properly, should fit 
cloee at the edges to the side of uie 



vessel ; then prepare some more liquid 
plaster as before, and pour it upon the 
Q^^ and mouldy and while it is harden- 
ing, round it with the spoon as with the 
first half. 

2290. In due Time remove the 
WHOLE from the basin ; the halves will 
be fbund readily separable, and the egg 
being removed, the mould is ready to 
cast in, after it has been set aside for an 
hour or two, so as to completely harden. 
This is the simplest form of mould, and 
aU are made upon the same principle. 

2291. The Castino of an £go is 
not merely interesting as the first step 
in a series of lessons, but as supplying 
a means of imitating peculiarly charm- 
ing objects, which the natural historian 
tries almost in vaia to preserve. We 
shall proceed, then, with the directions 
for the casting of an egg in the mould. 

2292. For the First Experi- 
ments, common yellow wax may be 
used as the material, or the ends of 
half-burnt wax candles. The materials 
of the hard (not tallow) composition 
mould candles will also answer. 

2293. Every Large Object to be 
imitated in wax should be cast hollow ; 
and therefore, though the transparent 
lightness required in the imitation of 
fruits is not requisite in an artificial e^g, 
we shall cast the egg upon the same prin- 
ciple as a piece of fruit. Firstly. The two 
pieces of the plaster of Paris mould must 
be soaked in hot water for ten minutes. 
Secondly. The wax should in the 
meantime be very slowly melted in a 
smaU tin saucepan, with a spout to it, 
care being tak«n not to allow it to boil, 
or it will be discoloured. As to the 
quantitjr of wTix to be melted, the fol- 
lowing is a g moral rule : — If a lump, 
the size of the object' to be imitated, be 
placed in the saucepan, it should be 
sufficient for casting twice, at least. 
Thirdly. As s >on as the wax is melted 
thoroughly, pi ace the saucepan on the 
hob of the gr}\te, and, taking the parts 
of the mouldy from the hot water, re- 
move the moisture from tiieir surfaces 
by pressing tliem gently with a hand- 
kerchief or soft cloth. It is necessary 
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to use what is called in some of the arts 
** a very light hand " in this operation, 
eroeciaUy in drying moulds of fruits 
whose aspect possesses characteristic 
irregularities — such as those on the 
orange, the lemon, or the cucumber. 
The mould must no^ be wiped, but only 
pressed. If the water has not been hot 
enough, or if the drying is not performed 
quicMy, the mould will be too cold, 
and the wax will congeal too rapidly, 
and settle in ridges and streaks ; on tne 
other hand, if me wax has been made 
too hot, it wiU adhere to the mould, and 
refuse to come out entire. Fourthly. 
Having laid the two halves of the 
mould ^80 that there can be no mis- 
take in fitting the one in its exact place 
quickly on me other, pour from the 
saucepan into <me of the half moulds 
nearly as muck wax as will £01 the 
hollow made by the model (eff^), quickly 
fit the other half on the top of it, Bc^ueezQ 
the two pieces tightiy together m.the 
hand, and still holding them thus, turn 
them over in every possible position, so 
that tiie wax which is slowly congealing 
in the internal hollow of the mould may 
be of equal thickness in all parts. 
Having continued this process at least 
two minutes, the hands (still holding 
and turning the mould) may be im- 
mersed in cold water to accelerate the 
cooling process. The perfect congeal- 
ment of the wax may be known after a 
little experience by the absence of the 
sound of fluid on e&aking the mould. 
Fifthly. As soon as the mould is com- 
pletely cooled, the halves may be sepa- 
rated carefully, the upper being lifted 
straight up from the under, and if the 
(^eration has been properly managed, 
a waxen egg will be turned oirt of the 
mould. Lastly. The egg will only 
require triihming^ that is, removing the 
ridge which marks the line sit which 
the halves of the mould joined, and 
polishing out the scratches or inequali- 
ties left by the knife with a piece of 
soft rag, wet with spirits of turpen- 
tine or spirits of wine. It is always 
desirable to make several, castings of 
the same object, as the mouldfl are afi>t 



to get chipped when laid by in' a cup- 
board ; and for this reason, as well as 
for the sake of practice, we recom- 
mend our pupils to make at least a 
dozen waxen eggs before they proceed 
to any other object. If tiiey succeed 
in this completely, they may rest assured 
that every difficulty which is likely to 
meet them in any future operations will 
be easily overcome. 

2204. To Colour the Wax.— 
While the wax is yet on the hob, and 
in a fluid state, stir into it a MxHQjlahe 
white, in powder, and continue to stir the 
mixture while it iJs being poured into 
the half mould. It will be foimd that 
unless the fixing and shaking of the 
moulds is managed quickly, the colour- 
ing matter will settie on the side of the 
half into which the mixture is poured ; 
a littie care in manipulation is there- 
fore again requisite. The colouring 
of the wax is a matter which comes 
easily enough by experiment. Oranges, 
lemons, l^ge gooseberries, small cu- 
cumbers, &c^ &c., are excellent objects 
for practice. 

2i^95. To PRODUCE A Good Imita- 
tion OF THE Surface. — It will be noted 
by the close observer that the shell of 
the common hen's egg has a number 
of minute holes, which destroy the 
perfect smoothness of its appearance. 
This peculiarity is imitated in the 
following simple manner : — In the first 
place, very sHghtiy prick with a fine 
needle the surface of your waxen e^jr, 
and then, having smeared it with 
spirits of turpentine, rub the surface 
all over,, so as nearly to obliterate the 
marks of the needle point. 

2296. Biaphanie.— This is a 
beautiful, useful, and inexpensive art, 
easily acquired, and producing imita- 
tions of the richest and rarest stained 
glass; and also of making blinds, 
screens, skylights, Chinese lanterns, &c., 
in every variety of colour and design. 

2297. In Decorateno his Housb, 
an Englishman spends as much money 
as he can conveniently spare; the 
elegances and refinements of modem 
tast« demand something more than 
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mere comfort; jet though his walls 
are hung with wctures, his drawing- 
xooms filled witn bijouterie, how is it 
that the windows of his hall, his 
library, his staircase, are neglected? 
.The reason is obrious. The magnifi- 
cent historical old stained glass might 
be enyied, but could not be brought 
within the c<mipass of ordinary- means. 
Recent improvements in printing in 
colours led the way to this beautiful 
inventicm, by which economy is com- 
bined with the most perfect r^ults. A 
peculiar kind of pap«r is rendered per- 
fectly transparent, upon which designs 
are printed in glass colomv {vitro de 
mttleurs), which will not change with 
tile Hght. The paper is applied to the 
glass with a olear white yar^ish, and 
^ead dry, apr^arationis finally applied, 
wiiich increases tha tran^arenoy, and 
odds trafold brillianey to tiia eMt. 

2208. There is Another Dbshin, 
printed in imitaticoi of the half-light 
{abat-jour) ; this is used principally for 
a ground, covering the whole surface of 
the glass, within which (the necessary 
spaces having been previously cut out 
before it is stuck on the glass) are 
placed medallion centres of Watteau 
figures, perf(^tly transparent, which 
derive increased brilliancy firom the 
semi-transparency of the surrounding 
ground. This is by far the cheapest 
method, though involving extra trouble, 
as the plain groimds printed in sheets 
C20^ in. by 16|) are only Is. dd. each ; 
snd there is one sheet of suitable trans- 
parent designs, which contains twenty- 
nmr medallion Watteau centres (price 
6s.) : twenty of these medallions average 
8i in. by 4 in., the remaining four mea- 
sure 7 in. by 5 in. 

2299. The Transparent Sheets 
are all 68. each ; they measure 20i in. by 
16|, and are ready for immediate use. 
The vami^ is Is. 6d. per bottle ; the 
liqueur diaphane. Is. fid. per bottle ; 
brushes, 4d. each; metal palettes, Is. 6d. 
each ; ivory sticks from Is. each. These 
are all the' articles required. 

2iM>0. To ASCERTAIN THE QvAN- 

tirr of designs required, measure your 



glass carefully, and then calculate how 
many sheets it will take (the sizes of 
each kind are given above) . The sheets 
are arranged so that they con be joined 
together continuously, or cut to any 
size or shape. 

2301. Practical Instructions. — 
Choose a fine day for the operation, as 
the glass should be perfectly dry, and 
imafiected by the humidity of the 
atmosphere. Of course, if you have a 
choice, it is more convenient to work 
on your glass before it is fixed in the 
frame. If you are working on a piece 
of unattached ^l&ss, lay it on Ajlat table 
(a marble slab is preferable), over whicK 
you must previously lay a piece of 
baize or cloth to keep the glass steady. 
The glass being thus fixed, clean and 
polish the side on which you intend to 
operate (in windows this is the inner 
side), tfa^ with your brush lay on it 
very equably a good coat of the pre- 
pared varnish ; let this dry for an hour, 
more or less, according to the dryness 
of the atmosphere cmd the thickness of 
the coat of varnish ; meantime cut and 
trim your designs carefully to fit the 
glass (if it is one entire transparent 
sheet you will find littie trouble); then 
lay them on a piece of paper, face 
downwards, and damp the back of them 
with a sponge, applied several times, to 
equalize the moisture. In this opera- 
tion arrange your time so that yoiur 
designs may now be finally left to dry 
for fifteen minutes before application to 
the glass, the varnish on which has now 
become tacky or rticky, and in a proper 
state to receive them. Apply the 
printed side next to the glass without 
I^'essure ; endeavour to let your sheet 
fall perfectly level and smooth on your 
glass, so that you may avoid leaving 
creases, which would be fatal. Take 
now your palette, lay it flat on the 
design, and press out all the air-bubbles, 
commencing in the centre, and working 
them out at the sides ; an ivory stick 
will be found useful in removing creases ; 
you now leave this to dry, and after 
twenty-four hours apply a slight coat of 
the liqueur diaphane, leavine; it another 
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iay, when, if dry, apply a second coat 
of the same kind, wnich must he left 
seyeral days: finally, apply a coat of 
yamish over all. 

2302. If these Directions are 

CAREFULLY FOLLOWED, yOUT glaSS Will 

never be affected by time or any varia- 
tions in tbe weather ; it will defy hail, 
rain, frost, and dust, and can be washed 
the same as ordinary stained glass, to 
which, in some respects, it is even 
superior. 

2303. It is impossible to enu- 
merate the variety of articles to the 
manufacture of which Biaphanie may 
be successfully applied, as it is not 
confined to glass, but can be done on 
silk, parchment, paper, linen, &c., after 
they have been made tranaparentt which 
may be accomplished in the following 
manner : — 

2304. Stretch your Paper, or 
whatever it may be, on a frame or 
drawing board, then apply two suc- 
cessive coats (a day between each) of 
diaphanous liquor, and after leaving it 
to dry for several days, cover it with 
a thin layer of very clear size, and when 
dry it will be in a fit state to receive the 
coat of yamish and the designs. 

2305. Silk, Linen, or other 
Stuffs should be more carefully 
stretched, and receive a thicker coat of 
size than paper or parchment ; the latter 
may be strained on a drawing or any 
other smooth board, bj damping the 
sheet, and after pastmg the edges, 
stretching it down while damp (silk, 
linen, and other stuffs require to be 
carefully stretched on a knitting or 
other suitable frame). Take great care 
to allow, whatever you use, time to dry 
before applying the liqueur diaphane. 

230o. All kinds of Screens, lamp 
shades and glasses, lanterns, &c., &c., 
may be made in this way, as heat will 
produce no effect upon them. The 
transparent pictures are successful, 
because they may be hung on a window 
frame or removed at will, and the 
window blinds are far superior to any- 
thing of that kind that have yet been 
Beep. 



2807. Instead of steeping the 
Designs in the transparent liquor at 
the time of printing Ihem, which was 
previously done in order to show their 
transparency to the purchaser ^ but which 
was practically objectionable, as the 
paper in that state was brittle, and 
devoid of pliancy, necessitating also 
the use of a pecimarly difficult vehicle 
to manage (varnish) in applying it to 
the glass, the manufacturer now pre- 
pares his paper differently, in order to 
allow the use of parchment size in 
sticking them on the glass. The 
liqueur diaphane, which is finally 
applied, renders them perfectly trans- 
parent In this mode of operation, no 
delay is requisite, the designs being 
applied to the glass immediately after 
laying on the size, taking care to press 
out ail the air-bubbles^ for which pur- 
pose a roller will be found indispensaUe. 
The designs should be damped before 
the size is applied to them. 

2308. Decalcomanie. — This 
recently discovered and beautiful art 
consists in transferring coloured draw- 
ings to ^lass, porcelain, china, wood, 
silk, furniture, plaster of Paris, alabas- 
ter, ivory, paper, paper hangings, 
windows, tea trays, oil cloth, and all 
kinds of fancy articles; in short, 
materials of any kind, shape, or size, 
provided they possess a smooth surface, 
can be decorated with Decalcomanie; 
the i^miediate result being an exact 
resemblance to painting by hand. The 
art itself is simple and ingenious, and 
while affording agreeable occupation to 
ladies, it may be made to serve many 
useful purposes,* on account of th« 
numerous objects which will admit oi 
being thus Ornamented. 

2809. The Materials employed 
IN Decalcomanie are, — ^i. A bottle of 
transfer yamish for fixing the drawings, 
ii. A bottle ' of light varnish to pass 
over the drawings when fixed, iii. A 
bottle of -spirit to clean the brushes, 
and to remove those pictures whicH 
may not be successfril. iv. A piece of 
beaver cloth about nine inches square, 
y . A paper-knife and roller, yi. Two or 
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tbree camel-hair brashes, yii. A basin of 
water. Tiii. A bottle of opaque yamish. * 
2810. lN9TRucnoN8. — Thoroughly 
aleau and free from grease the article 
to be decorated ; then, having out off 
the white paper margin of the draw- 
ing, dip. one of the oroshes into the 
transfer varnish, and ^ve it a very 
light coat, being especially careful to 
cover the whole of the coloured portion, 
bat not to allow it to touch the blank 
paper; then lay the drawing, fsuse down- 
ward, on the object to be ornamented, 
taking care to place it at once where it 
is to remain, as it would be spoilt by 
moving. If the varnish, on its first 
application, is too liquid, allow the pic- 
ture to remain for about ten minutes to 
•et. Moisten the cloth with water, 
and lay it gendy on the drawing which 
has been previously laid in its place on 
the object to be decorated ; then rub it 
over with the pa^r-knife or roller, so 
as to cause the print to adhere in every 
part ; this done, remove the cloth, well 
soak the paper with a camel-hair brush 
dipped in water, and immediately after 
lift the papBr by one comer, andgentlv 
draw it off. The j^cture will be left 
on the object, while the paper will 
come off perfectly white. Care must 
be taken tnat the piece of doth, with- 
out being too wet, is sufficiently so to 
saturate the paper completely. The 
orawing must now be washed with a 
camel-hair brush, in clean water, to 
remove the surplus varnish, and then 
left tiU quite dry. On the following 



of Ihe fixing varnish, to give brilliancy 
to the colours. 

2311. To ORNAMENT DaRK - CO- 
LOURED Objects, such as the bind- 
ings of books, Eussia leather, blotting- 
cases, leatherp bags, &c., the picture 
must be previously covered with a mix- 
ture of opaque white yamish, ti^dng 
care not to pass beyond the outline of 



* The reqnirite mat^rialf , together with 
dmgD§, and app r opriate artiolei for embel^ 
Hshment, may he obtained from Meiera. A. 
Marion aad Co., 152, Begent Street, London. 



the design. On the following day, pro- 
ceed according to the instmctions given 
in the preceding paragraph. 

2312. To ORNAMENT SiLK FaFER, 

OR Articles which will not bear 
Wbttino. — Varnish the picture with 
thd transfer varnish, as previously ex- 
plained, following the outline of the 
design, then allow it to dry for an hour 
or two; when quite dry, pass a damp 
spongeoverthe entire sunace of the sheet, 
so as to remove the composition which 
surrounds the picture, and which may 
spoil the object. Let the paper dry 
once more, and vamish the picture 
again with the transfer vamish; in 
about ten minutes, place it face down- 
ward on the object to be decorated, 
and rub it with the paper-knife or 
roller, over the whole of its surface. 
Finally, moisten the paper with a wet 
brush, allow it to remain sufficiently 
long to become moist, then strip the 
paper off. To retnove a spoilt picture 
from any "ofy'eet, dip a soft rag in the 
essence, and rub it over the surface. 

2318. To INSURE A Successful 
Besult, care must be taken to give a 
very light coating of varnish to the 
parts to be transferred. When the 
vamish is first applied it is very liquid, 
and must remain- ten minutes, the best 
condition for transferring being when 
the vamish is only just sticky, without 
being too diy. 

2ol4. The pollowing Desiqns 
will be pound the most Elegant 
AND Approfrlate. — ^Eugli^ flowers of 



day, cover the picture with a light coat ^flvery variety; bouquets; tropical birds; 



flowers and fruits m imitation of aqus- 
tint; garlands with cupids after Wat- 
teau, and garlands with birds ; domes- 
tic scenes; pears and cherries, apples 
and plums, white grapes and plums, 
black grapes and peaches, plums and 
mulberries; large bouquet of roses; 
bouquets of moss roses and pansies; 
bouquets of small camelias ; bouquets 
of wall-flowers andi poppies ; bouquets 
of orange-blossom, medallions, various 
subjects ; birds' nests ; Gothic initials 
and manograms^ fleurs-de-lis; borders 
TariouB. 

M 
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2316. Heraldic Dbcaloohanib is 
an extended application of this art, the 
arms and crests of persons or families 
being emblazoned in their proper 
colours according to the rules of heraldry, 
and prepared for Decalcomanie. Armo- 
rial bearings, thus embellished, senre 
admirably to ornament and identify the 
books of a library and pictures of a gal- 
lery, to decorate the theme of a banquet, 
the invitations to a soir^, and by their 
brilliant colours wiU give an elegant 
eiSect to the table decorations. 

2816. Croquet.— Thif out-door 
pastime is of comparativdy modem 
creation, and is every day becoming 
more in voeue. It may be played by 
persons of alL ages and of either sex ; 
but it is especially adajjted for ladies 
and yoimg persons, as it demands but 
Ixifling personal exertion, while it affords 
deUrfitM and health-giving sport 

1^17. The Geound upon which 
Croquet is played is prefembly a 
giass-plot of an oblong form; but en 
ordinary lawn or expanse of even turf 
will answer the purpose, i» long as it 
is of sufficient extent for the opemtRmB 
of the game. 

2318. The Implements POB PLAT- 
ING Croquet are the balls, the mallets, 
the starting and turning pegs, tbs 
Croqugt clips or markers, the hoops or 
arches. These may be obtained at the 
ordinarr toy warehouses. 

2819. Arranoement op the 
Hoops. — ^As much of iihe interest of 
this game depends iipon the arrange- 
ment of the hoops, it is esseiiftM l£at 
they should be fixed in the grotind on 
definite principles. In the tort place, 
the starting peg is driven in at one end 
of the groimd, and the turning pe^ is 
driven in at HiB other -extremity. 
From each of these pegs a space of 
twelve feet intervenes ; here a hoop Is 
fixed ; another space of ten feet inter- 
venes, when ft second hoop is fiied; 
a space of eight feet then sucoeeds, 
and at this pomt is formed what may 
be term^ j^e base, on eaeih tide q£ 
whioh, at a distanoe of twenty fiset, Bdd 
succecKiing each otlier at inttrvals of 



ten feet, three hoope «re driven in. 
By this arrangement, a square is 
formed, the starting peg leading into 
its centre, and the turning pag leading 
from it. Where the ground u small, 
the distances may be contracted pro- 
portionally. Other arrangements of 
the hoops may be made at the dis- 
cretion of the players, but the first- 
named plan will be found best worthy 
of adoption, as it affords the moat 
excellent opportunities for the display 
of address and skill. 

2820. The Game consists Ib 
striking the balls fi^m the starting 
peg through the seven hoope to fibs peg 
at the opposite extremity. The baUa 
are then driven baek agam to t^ 
starting p^* 

2821. The Game mat bb vhkYKD 
by ai^ number of persons not ^ceeed- 
ing eight. A larger number protraota 
the intervals between the aevend tuma, 
and thereby renders ih.e game tediooa. 
The most eligible number is four. If 
two only play, each player should take 
two balk, and when as many as eig^ 
play, tiiere should be two sides or seta. 

2322. In playing the Gamu, 
each p^yer takes a mailed, ball, and 
Oroqu^ cHp of the same colour or 
nunwer, the clip being used to indicate 
the hoop at which, in his turn, he 
aims, ^e division into sides, ^oioa 
of balls, mallets, ^., k detenmnued hf 
the plmrs among tli^selves. 

2828. Laws of the Game. — In 
Croqu^ as with many other apor^ 
whOL first establidiea, there ent 
differences of opinion on certain points 
of practice. "We hav^ consulted nume- 
rous treatises on the ^ame, and find 
Jaques's ''Laws and BegulaticaQa ^ 
l^e Gione of Croqu^ " * to be one of tlie 
most praoticai and straightforward 
w^ftftnaJs extant It is to this work 
that we are mainly indebted for the 
following Laws of tie Game : — 

i On commencing, each player must 
ji^laee his ball within a mallet s length 



t "Croqn^t, iUiatr»tedwithMMaHaMa 
Jbagnmxufa.** Jaqnes and Bon, \(n» Hal Ma 
Oardeo, London. 
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5f the gtarting peg in any direction, and 
has opening j9troKe miist be to pass 
l^irough the first hoop. 

ii. The players on each aide are to 
^lay alternately, according to the 
oolours on the starting peg, and l^e 
order in which they play cannot be 
altered during the game. 

iii. Each player continues to play so 
long as he plays with success, that is, 
so long as he drives his ball through 
the next hoop in order, or croquets 
another ball. 

iv. When a player strikes his own 
ball «o as to hit another at a distance, 
he is said to roqugt it; and, having 
thus hit a ball, he must then, as it is 
termed, "take the croquet," which is 
done as follows : — He lays his own ball 
against the other so that the two touch ; 
he then plfujes his foot on his own ball, 
which he strikes with his mallet ; this 
will drive the ball with a momentum 
and in a direction most desired. In 
doing this the player should press his 
foot dn his own btdl. 

V. A player must move the ball 
he croqu^.' He is said to "take a 
stroke off" when he places his own ball 
to touch^the cro^u^d ball very lightly, 
so as to leave it, when croqueted, m 
nearly the same position ;' but in doing 
this the croqueted ball must be per- 
ceptibly moved. 

vi. No ball can croquet, or be cro- 
queted, until it be passed through the 
wt hoop. 

vii. Any player missingthefirst hoop 
tekes his ball up, and, when his turn 
comes again, plays from the starting 
place, as at first. 

viii. A player ma^croqult any num- 
ber of balk consecutively ; but he can- 
not croqu^ the same ball twice during 
the same turn, without first sending ma 
own ball through the next hoop in 
order. 

ix. Instead of aiming at his hoop or 
another ball, a player may strike Hs 
-ball towards any part of the ground he 
pleases. When he has ma& a com- 
plete tiarcoit from ^e starting peg baidc 
to the startins: peg he may either retire 



from the game b^ pegging, or, by not 
doing so, remain in. In this case ho 
is called a " rover,*' and will still have 
the power of croqueting consecutively 
all tiie balls durimg any one of hif 
turns. ^ 

X. When a ball roquets another ball| 
the player's ball is "dead," and "in 
hand" until after the player of it has 
taken the croquet. Hence it follows 
that if it cannon from one ball to an- 
other, or from a ball through its own 
hoop, or from a ball on to either of the 
pegs, none of these subsequent strokes 
count an3rthing. If, however, a player 
cannon off a ball which in the same 
turn he has croqueted, and then jims 
off it and makes a stroke, that stroke 
counts. 

xi. A player whose ball is roqueted 
or croqueted through its hoop in order, 
counts the hoop. 

xii. A player must hit his ball fairly 
— ^not pudiit. , A ball is considered to 
be feiirly hit when the sound of the 
stroke is heard. A ball is " pushed " 
when the face of the mallet is allowed 
to rest against it, and the ball propelled 
without the mallet being drawn back. 

xiii. A player may play in any atti- 
tude, and use his mallet with his hands 
in any way he pleases, so that he strike 
the ball with the face of the mallet. 

xiv. When the ball of a player hits 
the starting peg, after he has been 
through all the hoops, whether by his 
own play, or by bem^ roqueted (sub- 

i'ect to the provisions m law x.), or bj- 
>eing croqueted, he is out of the game, 
whi<3i goes on without him, his turn 
being omitted. 

xy. The clip is placed on the hoa{j 
through which the player is next 
going. The cKps are to be changed by 
the umpire, and are decisive as to the 
position of a player's ball ; but if the 
umpire forget to* change a clip, any 
player may remind him before the next 
stroke. Shoxdd there be no clips, a 
player is entitied to ask any other 
^yer bow he stands in the game. 

xvi. A player stops at tl^ peg ; 
that is, having 0truck the turning peg 
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in order, Ms turn is at an end, and even 
though, he should roquet off the peg, it 
does not count. "When his turn comes 
round again, he plays his hall from the 
spot it rolled to after pegging. 

xvii. A ball is considered to have 
passed through its hoop if it cannot he 
touched by the handle of the mallet, 
laid on the ground from wire to wire, 
on the side from which the ball passed. 

xTiii. The decision of the umpire is 
final. His duties are — ^to move the 
clips ; to decide when balls are fairly 
struck ; to restore balls to their places 
which have been disturbed by acci- 
dent; and to decide whether a cro- 
queted baJl is moved or not, in doubt- 
ftil cases. 

2324. Terms used in the Game. 
— Roqttit. — To hit another ball with 
one's own. Croqitit. — To strike one's 
own ball when in contact with a ro- 
queted ball. TFired.^To have the ball 
in such a position that a hoop prevents 
the stroke which is wished to be 
made. Feff. — ^To "peg" is to strike 
either of the pegs in proper order. 
Dismiss,— To " dismiss " a ball is to 
croquet it to a distance. 

2325. Habits of a Man of 
Business. — A sacred regard to the 
principles of justice forms the basis of 
every transaction, and regulates the 
conduct of the upright man of business. 

He is strict in keeping his engage- 
ments. 

Does nothing carelessly or in a hurry. 

Employs nobody to do what he can 
easily do himself. 

Keeps everything in its proper place. 

Leaves nothing undone that ought to 
be done, and which circumstances per- 
mit him to do. 

Keeps his designs and business from 
the view of others. 

Is prompt and decisive with his cus- 
tomers, and does not over-trade his 
capital. 

Prefers short credits to lon^ ones ; 
and cash to credit at all times, either in 
buying or selling ; and small profits in 
credit cases with little risk, to the chance 
p^ better gai ds with more hazard. 



He is clear and explicit in all his 
bargains. 

Leaves nothing of consequence to 
memory which he can and ought to com- 
mit to writing. 

Keeps copies of all his important let- 
ters which he sends away, and has eveij 
letter, invoice, &c., belonging to his 
business, titled, classed, and put away. 

Never suffers his desk to be confused 
by many papers lying upon it. 

Is always at the head of his businefls, 
well knowing that if he leaves it, it will 
leave him. 

Holds it as a maxim that he whose 
credit is suspected is not one to be 
trusted. 

Is constantly examining his books, 
and sees through all his amdrs as far as 
care and attention will enable him. 

Balances regularly at stated times, 
and then makes out and transmits all 
his accoimts cuixent to his customers, 
both at home and abroad. 

Avoids as much as possible aU sorts of 
accommodation in money matters, and 
lawsuits where there is the least hazard. 

He is economical in his expenditure, 
always living within his income. 

Keeps a memorandum-book in his 
pocket, in which he notes every parti- 
cular relative to appointments, addresses, 
and petty cash matters. 

Is cautious how he becomes security 
for any person ; and is generous when 

Td by motives of Jiumanity. 
)ta man act strictly to these habits — 
ever remembering that he hath no profits 
by his pains whom Providence doth not 
prosper — ^and success will attend hir 
efforts. 

2326. Taking a Shop or Place 
of Business, — if you are about to 
take a place of business, you will do 
well to consider the following re- 
marks : — 

2327. Sbiall Capitalists. — ^Let 
us take the case of a person who has no 
intimate knowledge of any particular 
trade, but having a Very small capital, 
is about to embark it in the exchange 
of commodities for cash, in order to 
obtain an honest livelihood thereby. It 
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is dear, that unless snch a person starts 
with pixq)er precaution and judgment, 
the capital will be expended without 
adequate results; rent and taxes will 
■Gcumulate, the stock will lie dead or 
become deteriorated, and loss and ruin 
must follow. For the least absorption 
acting upon a small capital will soon dry 
up its source; and we need not picture 
the trouble tiiat wiU arise when the 
mainsprine of a tradesman's success 
abides by him no more. 

2328. Larobb Capitalistb.— The 
case of the larger capitalist can scarcely 
be considered an exception to the same 
rule. For it is probable that the larger 
capitalist, upon commencing a busi- 
ness, would sink more of his funds in a 
larger stock — would incur liability to a 
heavier rent ; and the attendant taxes, 
the wages of assistants "and servants, 
would be greater, and, therefore, if the 
return came not speedily, similar con- 
sequences must sooner or later ensue. 

2829. Localities. — Large or small 
capitalists should, therefore, upon enter- 
im^ on a shopkeeping speculation, con- 
sider well the nature of the locality in 
which they propose to carry on trade, 
the number of the population, the 
habits and wants of the people, and the 
extent to which they are already sup- 
plied with the goods which the new 
adyentnrer proposes to offer them. 

2330. r^Bw Neighbourhoods. — 
Th^re is a tendency among smaU capi- 
talists to rush into new neighbourhoods 
with the expectation of malong an early 
connection. Low rents also serve as 
an attraction to these localities. We 
have found, however, in our experience, 
that the early suburban shops seldom 
iocceed. They are generally entered 
upon at the very earliest moment that 
the state of the locality will permit-^- 
often before the house is finished tlie 
shop is tenanted, and goods exposed for 
sale — even while the streets are un- 
paved, and while the roads are as rough 
and uneven as country lanes. The con- 
sequence is, that as the few inhabitants 
of these localities have frequent com- 
munication with adjacent towns, they. 



as a matter of habit or of choice, supply 
their chief wants thereat; and the 
suburban shopkeeper depends princi- 
pally for support upon the accidental 
forgetfulness of his neighbour, who 
omits to bring something from the 
cheaper and better market; or upon 
the changes of the weather, which may 
sometimes favour him by rendering a 
" trip to town" exceedingly undesirable. 

2331. Failures.-—" While the grass 
is growing .the horse is starving;" and 
thus, while the new district is becoming 
peopled the frmds of the small shop- 
keeper are gradually eaten up, and he 
puts up his shuttera just at the time 
when a more cautious speculator steps 
in to profit by the connection already 
formed, and to take advantage of the 
now improved condition of the locality. 
It seems, therefore, desirable for the 
small capitalist rather to run the risk of 
a more expensive rent, in a well-peopled 
district, than to resort to places of slow 
and uncertain demand ; for the welfare 
of the small shopkeeper depends entirely 
upon the firequency with which his 
liinited stock is cleared out and replaced 
by firesh supplies. 

2332. Precautions. — But should 
the small capitalist still prefer opening 
in a suburban district, where competition 
is less severe, and renta and rates less 
burdensome," there are certain precau- 
tions which he will do well to observe. 
He should particularly guard against 
opening a shop to supply what may be 
termed the superfluities of life ; for the 
inhabitants of ouburban districts are 
those who, like himself^ have resorted 
to a cheap residence for the sake of 
economy. Or, if this be not the case — 
if they are people of independent means, 
who prefer the *' detached villa" to the 
town house, squeezed up on both sides, 
they have the means of riding and 
driving to town, and will prefer choosing 
articles of taste and luxury from the 
best marts, enriched by the finest 
display. 

2333. Necessities or Luxuries. 
— The suburban shopkeeper should, 
therefore, confine hnnself to supplying 
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the necessitieM of life. Hungry people 
dislike to fetch their bread from nye 
nules off; and to bring vegetables from 
a long distance w^ould evidently be a 
matter of considerable inconvenience. 
The baker, the butcher, the- green- 
grocer, the beer retailer, &c., are those 
who find their trade first established 
in suburban localities. And not until 
these are doing well should the tailor, 
the shoemaker, the hatter, the draper, 
the hosier, and others, expect to find a 
return for their capital and reward for 
their labour. 

^ 2334. Civility. — In larger locali- 
ties, where competition abounds, the 
small shopkeeper frequently outstrips 
his more powerful rival by one element 
of success, which may be added to any 
stock without cost, but cannot be with- 
held without loss. That element is 
civility. It has already been spoken of 
elsewhere, but must be enforced here, 
as aiding the little means of the small 
shopkeeper to a wonderful degree. A 
kind and obliging maimer carries with 
it an indescribable chaam. It must 
not be a maimer which indicates a mean, 
grovelling, time-serving spirit, but a 
plain, open, and agreeable demeanour, 
which seems to desire to oblige for the 
pleasure of doing so, and not for the 
sake of squeezing an extra penny out 
of, a customer's pocket. 

2335. Integrity. — The sole reli- 
ance of the shopkeeper should be in the 
integrity of his transactions, and in the 
civility of his demeanour. He should 
make it the interest and the pleasure 
of the customer to come to his shop. 
If he does this, he will form the very 
best " connections,'* and so long as he 
continues this system of business, they 
will never desert him. 

2336. Duties of a Shopkeepe». 
»— He should cheerfully render his best 
labour and knowledge- to serve those 
who approach his coimter, and place 
confidence in his transactions; make 
himself alike to rich and poor, but 
never resort to mean subterfuge and 
deception to gain approbation and 
support. He should be frugal m 



his expenditure, that, in deriving pro- 
fits from trade, he may not trespaqs 
unduly upon the inter^Bts of others; 
he should so hold the balance betwe^ 
man and man that he should £9el 
nothing to reprove his conscience wh^ 
the day comes for him to repose from 
his labours and live upon the fruits oi 
his industry. Let the public discover 
such a man, and they will flock around 
him fbr their own sakes. 

2337. A very useful book, "The 
Shopkeeper's Guide " * (published at one 
and sixpence), enlarges- upon these sub- 
jects in a very able manner, and gives' 
most usefrd hints to people in every 
department of trade. 

2338. Eaxl3r Bisingr.— The dif- 
ference between rising every morning i^ 
six and at eight, in me course of tottf 
years, amounts to 29,200 hours, or threl 
years one hundred and twenty-one days 
and sixteen hours, which are equal to 
eight hours a day for exactly ten years. 
So that rising at six will be the same as 
if ten years of life (a weighty con%- 
deration) were added, wherein wo may 
command eight hours every day for tlibo 
cultivation of our minds and the de- 
spatch of business^ 

2339. Frugality.~i. The great 
philosopher. Dr. Franklin, inspired ti^ 
mouthpiece of his own eloquenoei 
" Poor Eichard," with " many a gem 
of purest ray serene," encased in the 
homely garb of proverbial truisms. 
Od the subject of frugality we caa- 
not do better than ts^e Uie worthy 
Mentor for our text, and frcmi it adt* 
dress our remarks. A man may, if 'im 
knows not how to save as he g6t% 
"keep his nose all his life to 1^ 
grindstone, and die not worth a gnx^ 
at last. A fat kitchen makes a lean 
will.'* 

" Many estates are spent in getting. 
Since women for tea forsook spinning and 

knitting, 
And men for pimoh forsook hewing 9jA 
iplitting.** 



* Honlston and Sons, London. 
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iL If you would be wealthy, think of 
saying as weU as of getting. The In- 
dies have not made Spain rich, because 
lier out-goes are greater than her in- 
comes. 

. iii. Away with your expensive follies, 
and you will not have so much cause 
to complain of hard times, heavy taxes, 
and chargeable families. 

iv. " What maintains one vice would 
biing up two children.'* 

V. You may think, perhaps, that a 
little tea, or superfluities now and then, 
diet a little more costly, clothes a little 
finer, and a little entertainment now 
and then, can be no great matter ; but 
remember, ^^Many a little makes a 
mickle." 

vi. Beware of little expenses: "A 
small leak will sink a great ship/' as 
Poor Eichard says ; and again, " "Who 
dainties love, shall beggars prove;" 
and moreover, '' Fools make feasts and 
wise men eat them." 

vii. Here you are all got together 
to this sale of fineries and nick-nacks. 
You call them goods; but if you do 
not take care they will prove evils to 
some of you. You expect they will be 
sold cheap, and perhaps they may, for 
less than they cost ; but if you have no 
occasion for them thay must be dear to 
you. 

viii. Remember what Poor Richard 
says, " Buy what thou hast no need of, 
and ere long thou shalt sell thy neces- 
saries." 

ix. " At a great pennyworth, pause 
awhile." He means, perhaps, that the 
cheapness is apparent onlj, and not 
real ; or the bargain, by straitening thee 
in thy business, may do thee more harm 
than good ; for in another place he says, 
**Many Imve been ruined by buying 
good pennyworths." 

X. " It is foolish to lay out money 
in the purchase of repentance ;" and 
yet this folly is practised every day 
at auctions lor want of minding the 
Almanack. 

i3340 . Cash and Credit. — If you 
would get rich, don't deal in bill books. 
Credit is the " Teippter in a new shape." 



Buy goods on trust, and you will pur- 
chase a thousand articles that cash 
would never have dreamed of. A 
shilling in the hand looks larger than 
ten flhjllings seen through iSie per- 
spective of a three months' bill. Cash 
is practical, while credit takes horribly 
to taste and romance. Let cash buy a 
dinner, and you will have a beef-steak 
flanked with onions. Send credit to 
market, and he will retiun with eight 
pairs of woodcocks and a peck of mush- 
rooms. Credit believes in diamond 
pins and champagne suppers. Cash is 
more easily satisfied. Give him three 
meals a day, and he doesn't care much 
if two of them are made up of roasted 
potatoes and a little dirty salt. Cash 
18 a good adviser, while credit is a 
good fellow to be on visiting terms 
with. If you want double clmis and 
contentment, do business with cash. 

2341. Hints upon Money 
Matters.—Have a supply of change 
in hand — shillings, sixpences, half- 
pence. This will obviate the various 
mconveniences of keeping people at 
the door, sending out at unreasonable 
times, and running or calling after any 
inmate in the house, supposed to be 
better provided with "the needftil." 
The tradespeople with whom you regu- 
larly deal will sX^ ays give you extra 
change, when you are making purchases 
or paying biUs; while those to whom 
you apply for it, on a sudden emergency, 
may neither be willing nor able to do 
so. Some housekeepers object to this 
arrangement, that, "as soon as five- 
pound notes or sovereigns are changed, 
they always seem to go, without their 
understanding how ;" but to such per- 
sons I would humbly intimate, that 
this is rather the fault of their not 
getting wider standing, than any inevi- 
table consequence of getting change. 
The fact is, that it is tiie necessity of 
parting with your money which obliges 
you to get the larger pieces changed, 
and not the circumstance of having ' 
smaller coin that necessitates your part- 
ing with your money, though it cer- 
tamly fecilitates your doing so when 
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the necessity arriTes. However, as it is 
easier to count a few sovereigns thac 
many shillings, and loose money is 
most objectionable, it is well to rut up 
reserve change in small coilective 
packets, and to replenish the house- 
keeping purse from taese dailjr or 
weekly, as may be most convement. 
2342. Ip ifoNBY FOR daily ex- 
penses has to pass through the hands 
of a domestic, it is a time and trouble- 
saving plan to settle with her every 
night, and to make up her cash in 
hand to a certain tifnilar sum. This 
will prevent such puzzling calculations 
as the following : — ** Let me see : I 
gave you 10s. on Saturday, and M. the 
day before. Was it 9d. P No, it must 
have been lid., for I gave you Is., and 
you gave me Id. out for the beggar; 
then there was os. 6d. on Monday, and 
8d. you owed me from last money; 
and then the Is. 6d. your master gave 
you for a parcel — ^you brought him 2d. 
back, and 3id. out of the butcher's 
bill; no — j/ou had to give 3Jd. tothe 
butcher, but you came to me for the id., 
and I had no coppers, so we still owe 
him the id. ; by the way, don't forget 
to pay bin the next time you go. 
Then there's the baker — ^no, I paid 
the baker myself, and I think the 
housemaid paid the butterman; but 
you got in the cheese the day before, 
and I have a sort of recollection that I 
may possibly owe you for thaty all but 
a few pence you must have had Jeft of 
mine, that I told you to take from off the 
chimney-piece. Well, cook, I think 
that's nearly all! Now how do your 
accounts stand ?'* This the poor cook, 
who is a cook, and not a conjuror, 
finds it no easy matter to discover ; all 
that she is quite certain of is, that her 
disbursements have somewhat exceeded 
her receipts, and being an honest 
woman, though a poor one, she wishes 
to cheat neither her mistress nor her- 
self ; but what with her memory and 
her want of it, her involved payments, 
and different receipts ; what she owed 
her mistress, and what her mistress 
owes her; what she got from her 



master, and what was paitly settled by 
the housemaid; the balance from tho 
butcher's bill, and the intricacies of 
the cheese account, tiie poor woman is 
perfectly bewildered. She coimts again 
and again ; recapitulates her mistress's 
data and her own; sumd upwards, 
backwards, 'aud forwards, and endea- 
vours to explain the differences between 
them ; then, if she can read and write, 
she brings her slate to "explain the 
explanation," and the united calcula- 
tions of maid and mistress, which are 
after all entirely unavailing to produce 
a correct account, probably consume 
more time, and are expressed in more 
words, than would suffice to fill another 
volume like the present. Two minutes* 
daily reckoning from a regular sum 
in hand would do the business effec- 
tually, and prevent either party from 
being out of pocket or out of temper. 
Thus, for instance, the maid has her 
usual sum of five shillings to ac- 
count for ; die pays during the day, 
for — ' - 

t. <l. 

Bread 19 

Beer 6 

Vegetables and frait . . . 10 

Milk : 4 

Matches 1 

Parcel 10 



Total 



4 6 



This is easily reckoned, even by tho 
unlearned ; the mistress enters the items 
in her day-book, takes the remaining 
sixpence, and again gives her servant 
5s., in convenient change, to be as 
readily accoimted for on the succeeding 
day." — ufome Truths for Horns Feac*s 
or, ''Muddle Defeated." 

2343. Don't Bun in Debt. 

"Don't run in debt;" — never mmd, never 
mind 
If jour oloihei M*e faded and torn: 
Seam them up, make them do ; it is bettor 
by far 
Than to have the heart weary and worn. 
Who'll love you the more for tho ahap« of 
your hat. 
Or your ruff, or the tie of your iho*. 
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The cut of your Teat, op yoop boots, or cravat. 

If they Imovr yoa're in debt for the new ? 
There's no comfort, I tell you, in walking the 
street 
In fine clothes, if you know yoa're in 
debt; 
And feel that, perchance, yon some tradesman 
may meet. 
Who will sneer — "They're not paid for 
yet." 
Good friends, let me beg of yon, don't ran in 
debt: 
If the chairs and the sofas are old. 
They will fit your back better than any new set, 

Unless they are paid' far— with g<rfd ; 
If the hoose is too small, dra.r the closer 
together. 
Keep it warm with a hearty good-will ; 
A big one unpaid for, in all kinds of weather. 

Will send to your warm heart a chill. 
Don't run in debt — now, dear girls, take a 
hint. 
If the fashions have changed since last 
season. 
Old Nature is out in the very same tint, 

And old Nature, we think, has some reason. 
But just say to your friend, that you oumot 
afford 
To spend time to keep op with the fashion : 
That your purse is too light, and your honour 
too bright. 
To be tarnished with such silly passion. 
Gents, don't run in 4ebt-^et your fhends, if 
they can. 
Have fine hooses, and feathers, and flowers ; 
But, unless they are paid for, be minre of a 
man ^ 

Than to envy their sunshiny hoars. 
£f you've money to spare, I have nothing to 
say — 
Spend your silver and gold as you please ; 
But mind you, the man who his bill has to 
pay 
Is the man who is never at ease. 
Kind husbands, don't run into debt any more ; 

'Twill fill your wives' cup full of sorrow 
To know that a neighbour may call at your 
door. 
With a claim you must settle to-morroTf. 
Oh ! take my advice— it is good, it is true ! 
But, lest you may some of you doubts it, 
rn whisper a secret now, seeing "tis you— 

I have tried it, and know all about it : 
The chain qf a debtor i» heavy and eold. 

It* link* all earroeion and nut ; 
Oild it o'er a* you willf it t« never <^goldf 
Then epurk it aside with disgust." 



2344. Carving. — Ceremoniee of 
THE Table, &c. — A dinner-table should 
be well laid, well lighted, and always 
afford a little spare room. It ia better 
to invite one friend less in number, than 
to destroy the comfort of the whole 
party. 

2345. The Laying olt of a 
Table must greatly depend upon the 
nature of the dinner or supper, the 
taste of the host, the description of the 
company, and the apjdiances possessed. 
It would be useless, therefore, to lay 
down specific rules. The whitenese of 
the table-cloth, the clearness of glass, 
the polish of plate, and the judicious 
distribution of ornamental groups of 
fruits and flowers, are matters deserv- 
ing the utmost attention. 

2346. A Sideboard will greatly 
relieve a crowded table, upon which 
may be placed many things incidental 
to me successive courses, until they are 
required. 

2347. A Bill of Fare at large 
dinner parties, where there are several 
courses, shotdd be provided, neatly in- 
scribed upon small tablets, and disi^ 
tributed about the table, that the diners 
may know what there is to come. 

2348. Napkins should be folded 
neatly. The French method, which is 
very easy, of folding the napkin like a 
fsLUt placing it in a glass, and spreading 
ou »the upper part, is very pleasing. 
But the English method of folding it 
like a slipper, and placing the bread 
inside of it, is convenient as well as 
neat. « 

2349. Bread should be cut into 
thick squares, the last thing after the 
table is laid. If cut too early it be- 
comes dry. A tray should be provided, 
in which there should be a further sup- 
ply of bread, new, stale, and brown. 
For cheese, pulled bread diould be pro- 
vided. 

2350. Carving-knives should be 
" put in edge " before the dinner com- 
mences, for nothing irritates a ^od 
carver, or perplexes a bad one, more 
than a knife which refuses to perform 
its office; and there is nothing more 

If a 
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annoying to the company than to see 
the carving-knife dancing to and fro 
oyer the steel while the dinner is 
getting cold, and their appetites are 
being exhausted by delay. 

2^51. Joints that RBQumE Caet- 
INO should be set upon dishes sufficiently 
large. The space of the table may be 
economised by setting upon small dishes 
those things that do not require carving. 

2352. The Carveb should have 
plenty op Room, however closely the 
^ers are compelled to sit together. 

2363. The Vegetables, if thetable 
is very crowded, may be placed upon 
the sideboard, and handed round by the 
Yaiters. 

2354. Geese, Turkeys, Pouetrt, 
SucKiNo-piGS, &c., should be carved 
BEFORE BEiNO SENT TO TABLE ; especially 
in those cases where the whole or the 
principal part of such dishes is likely 
to be consumed. 

2355. The Carver should supply 
the plates, and the waiter hand tnem 
round, instead of putting, the question 
to each guest as to which part ne pre- 
fers, and then striving to serve him with 
h, to the prejudice of others present. 

2356. Ladies should be assisted 
before gentlemen. , 

2357. Waiters should present 
dishes on the left hand; so that the 
diner may assist himself with his right. 

2358. Wine should be taken i3ter 
tiie first course ; and it will be found 
more convenient to let the waiter serve 
it, than to hand the decanters round, 
or to allow the guests to fill for them- 
selves. 

2359. Waiters should be instructed 
to remove whatever articles upon the 
table are thrown into disuse by the pro- 
gress of the dinner, as soon as they are 
at liberty. 

2360. FiNOSR-oLAssBS, or glass or 
plated bowls, filled with rose or orange 
water, slightly warm in winter, and iced 
in summer, snould be handed round. 

2361. When the DessertIs served, 
the wine should be set upon the table, 
and the decanters passed round by the 
eompany. 



2362. Fried Fish should be divided 
into suitable slices, before the fire, m 
soon as it leaves the frying-pan. 

2363. Cod's Head and Shoitl- 
DERS. — The thick part of the back is 
best. It should be carved in unbroken 
slices, and each solid shoe should be 
accompanied by a bit of the sound, frota 
under the back-bone, or from the cheek, 
jaws, tongue, &c., of the head. 

2364.TURB0T.— Strike the fish-slice 
along the back-bone, which runs from 
head to tail, and then serve square 
slices from the thidc part, accompan]r- 
ing each slice with some of the gelati- 
nous skin of the fins and thin party 
which may be raised by laying the 
fish-sUce flat. 

2365. Brill is served in the i 



manner. 

2366. John Dory is also served 
in the same way. The latter has a 
favourite piece on the cheek. 

2367. Plaice and Flat-fish gene- 
rally, are served in the same manner. 

SS6S. Soles, whrai large, may be 
served as turbot; but when omaU, 
should be sliced across. 

2369. Saucon. — Serve a slice of 
the thick with a smaller slice of the 
thin part. Keep the flakes of the thick 
part as firm as possible. 

2370. Hackarxl should be served 
in pieces cut through the side when 
the^ are large. If small, they may be 
divided through the back-l)one, and 
served in halves. The shoulder part 
is considered the best 

2371. Whitino are nsuall^r ^^ 
and curled ; they should be cut in half 
down the bock, and served. The shoul- 
der^art is best. • 

2372. Eels are usually cut into seve- 
ral pieces, either for stewing or frying. 
The thick parts are considered best. 

2373. Remares.— The roM of 
mackarel, the tound of cod, the hsad of 
caip, the eheek of John Dory, the liver 
of cod, Ac, are severally cooiaidered 
delicacies, though not by all persona. 
Trout, p^xih,, jack, hake, haddock, (por- 
net, &c., are all served in a similar 
manner. 
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2374. Sadplb op Mutton. -:- Cut 
Han. slices parallel with the back-bone ; 
or sUce it obliquely from the bone to 
the edge. 

2375. Saddles op Pork or Lamb 
are carved in the same manner. 

2876. Haunch op Mutton or 
Venison. — Make an incision across 
the knuckle-end, right into the bone, 
and set firee the grayv. Then cut 
thin slices the whole length of the 
haunch. Serve pieces of fat with slices 
of lean. 

2377. Rump or Sirloin op Beep 
— ^The undercut, called " the fillet," is 
exceedingly tender, and it is usual to 
turn tiie joint and serve the fiUet first, 
reserving the meat on the upper part to 
serve cold. From the upper part the 
slices may be cut either lengthways or 
crossways, at option. 

237o. Ribs of Beep are carved in 
the same way as the sirloin ; but there 
is no fillet. 

2879. Round op Beep. — First cut 
away the irregular outside pieces, to 
obtain a good surface, and then serve 
thin and broad slices. Serve bits of 
the udder fat with the lean. 

2880. Brisket op Beep. — Cut off 
the outside, and then serve long slices, 
cut the whole length of the bones. 

2881. Shoulder op Mutton. — 
Make a cross incision on the fore-part 
of the shoulder, and serve slices from 
both sides of the incision; then cut 
slices lengthways along the shoulder- 
blade. Cut fat slices from the roimd 
comer. 

2882. Leo op Mutton. — Make an 
incision across the centre, and serve 
from the knuckle-side, or the opposite, 
according to choice. The knuckle-side 
will be generally found well done, and 
the opposite side underdone, for those 
who prefer it. 

2888. Loin OP Mutton. — Cutdown 
between the bones, into chops. 

2884. Quarter of Lamb. — Lay 
the knife flat, and cut off the shoulder. 
The proper point for incision will be 
indicated by the position of the shoul- 
der. A little lemon juice may be 



squeezed oyer the divided part, and a 
little cayenne pepper, and the shoulder 
transfeired to another dish, for the op- 
posite end of the table. Next separata 
the brisket, or short bones, by cutting 
lengthways along the breast. Hien 
serve from either part as desired. 

2385. Loin op Veal may be cut 
across through the thick part ; or slices 
may be taken in the direction of the 
bones. Serve pieces of kidney and fat 
with each plate. 

2386. Fillet op Veal is carved as 
a round of beef. The browned bits of 
the outside are esteemed, and should 
be shared among the company, with 
bits of fat and of forcemeat from the 
centre. 

2387. Breast op Veal should be 
divided by cutting the brisket, or soft 
bones, the same as the brisket of lamb. 
When the sweetbread comes to table 
with the breast, a small piece should be 
served on each plate. 

2888. SucKiNO-pia should be sent 
to table in two halves, the head divided, 
and one half laid at each end of l^e 
dish. The shoulders and legs should 
be taken off by the obvious method of 
laying the knife imder them, and lift- 
ing the joint out. They may be served 
whole, or divided. The ribs are easily 
divided, and are considered choice. 

2889. Tongues are cut across in 
thin sUces. 

2390. Calves* Heads are carved 
across the cheek, and pieces taken from 
any part that is come-at-able. The 
tongue and brain sauce are served 
separate. 

2391. Knuckle op Veal is carved 
by cutting off the outside pieces, and 
then obtaining good slices, and appor- 
tioning ths fat to the lean, adding bits' 
of the sinew that Ue around the joint. * 

2892. Leg of Pork is carved as 
a ham, but in thicker slices; when 
stuffed, the stuffing must be sought for 
under the skin at the large end. 

2898. Lom of Pork is carved the 
same as a loin of mutton. 

2894. Spare-rib of Pork is carved 
by separating the chops, which should 
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previously have been jointed. Cut as 
far as the joint, then return the knife 
to the point of the bones, and press 
over, to disclose the joint, which may 
then be relieved with the point of tlw 
knife. 

2895. Ham8 are cut in very thin 
slices from the knuckle to the blade. 

2896. Pheasants. — Carve the 
breast in slices. Then take off the legs 
and wings. 

2897. Fowls.— Fix the fork firmly 
into the breast, then slip the knife un- 
der the legs, and lay it over and dis- 
joint ; detach the wings iiu the same 
manner. Do the same on both sides. 
The smaller bones require a little prac- 
tice, and it would be well to watch the 
operations of a good carver. When 
the merry-thought has been removed 
(which it may be by slipping the knife 
through at the point of the breast), and 
the neck-bones drawn out, the tnmk 
may be turned over, and the knife 
thrust through the back-bone. 

2398. Partridges are best carved 
b^ cutting off the breast, and then 
dividing it. But for more economical 
carving, the wings may be cut wi^ a 
small breast slice attached. 

2899. Woodcocks may be outright 
through the centre, from head to tail. 
Serve with them a piece of tiie toast 
upon which they come to table. 

^400. Pigeons may be carved as 
woodcocks, or as partridges. 

2401. Snipes the same as wood- 
cocks. 

2402. TuBKBT.— Cut slices ftom 
each side of the breast down to the ribs ; 
the legs may then ber removed, and Ihe 
thighs divided from the drum-sticks, 
which are vfery tough ; but the janions 
of the wing are very good, and the 
white part of the wing is preferred by 
many to the breast. The stuffing is 
usually put in the breast, but when 
truffles, mushrooms, or oysters are put 
into the body, an openmg must be 
made into it by cutting &ough the 
apron. , 

2403. Goose. — The apron must be 
out off in a circular direction, when a 



glass of port wine, mixed with a tea- 
spoonful of mustard, may be poured 
into the body or not. Some of the 
stuffing should then be drawn out, and, 
the neck of the goose being turned a 
little towards the carver, the flesh of 
the breast should be sliced on each 
side of the bone. The wings may then 
be taken off, then the legs. The other 
parts are carved the same as a fowl. 

2404. Ducks may be carved, when 
large, the same as geese; but when 
young, like chickens. The thigh joints, 
however, lie much closer into 3ie trunk 
than those of fowls. 

2405. Hares should be placed with 
their heads to the left of the carver. 
Slices may be taken down the whole 
length of the back; the legs, which, 
next to the back, are considered tiie 
best eating, may then be taken off, and 
the flesE divided from or served uppn 
them, after the small bones have been 
parted from the thighs. The shoul- 
ders, which are not much esteemed, 
though sometimes liked by sportsmen, 
may be taken off by passing the knifb 
between the joint and file trunk. When 
a hare is young, the back is sometinies 
divided at the joints into three or four 
parts, after being freed from the rib« 
and under-skin. 

2406. Remarks. — Sufficient gene- 
ral instructions are here given to enal^ 
the carver, by observation and prac^ce^, 
to acquit hunself well. The art of 
carving does not consist merely in di»> 
secting the joints sent to table, bttt 
in the judicious and economical dij^ 
tribution of them, and the grstc e and 
neatness with which this distributi(»i it 
effected. Every di^ should be sent 
to table properly garnished (wheie 
needed), and the carver should preserre 
the neatness of the arrangement «s 
much as possible. 

2407. Dyeing. — The fUamenta 
from which stuffis of all kinds M 
fabricated are derived either from me 
animal or vegetable kingdom. W« 
recognize the nnmer by ^e "pTropettf 
they possess of liberating ammonia oil 
being treated wilii potash ; while ^. 
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latter afford a liquor having an acid 
reaction under the same treatment. 
The animal kingdom furnishes throe 
varieties — silk, wool, and the furs, &c., 
of various animals ; the vegetable king- 
dom also three— flax, hemp, and cot- 
ton : all of which require certain pre- 
liminary preparations to render them fit 
for the dyer, which do not come within 
our province, our space only admitting 
of a rapid glance at the production of 
the various colours. 

2408. General Observations. — 
The various shades produced by colour- 
ing Aatters may be classed in one or 
other of the following groups : — 

1. Blaes \ 

S. Beds y Simple, 

3. Yellows J 

4. Violets \ 

5. Onnge colouni I Binary, 

6. Qreena i 
f. Compoond eolours i 

8. Black ; ^<f^<^' 

"^Sk)me colours adhere at once to the 
stuff, and are called substantial colours; 
while others require that the material 
to be dyed should undergo some pre- 
vious preparation in order to render it 
roanent. The substances used to 
the colouring matters are cadl5d 
mordants, which should possess four 
qualifications : — i. They should possess 
an equal affinity for the fibre of the 
material and tne colouring matter, 
ii. They should be incapable of injuring 
or destroying either by prolonged 
action, iii. 'uiey should form, with the 
colour, a compound capable of resisting 
the action of air and water, iv. They 
should be capable of readily conform- 
ing to th^ various operations of the 
dyer. 

2409. The Mordants.— For the 
reasons just given, the acetate or tar- 
trate of iron is preferable to the sul- 
phate ; and the acetate or tartrate of 
alumina to alum. For reds^ yellows^ 
green, and pinks, alimiinous mordants 
are to be used. For blacks, browns, 
ptiees,^ and violets, the acetate or tar- 
trate of iron must be employed. For 
ecarlets, use a tin mordant, made by 



dissolving in strong nitric acid one- 
eighth of its weight of sal ammoniac, 
then adding by degrees one-eighth of 
its weight of tin, and diluting the solu- 
tion with one-fourth of its weight of 
water. 

2410. Calico, Linen, and Mus- 
lin. Blue, — Wash well to remove 
dressing, and dry ; then dip in a strong 
solution of sulphate of indigo— partly 
saturated with potash — and hang up. 
Dry a piece to see if the colour is deep 
enough ; if not, dip again. Saxon Bltie, 
— Boil the article in alum, and then dip 
in a strong solution of chemical blue. 

2411. Calico, Linen, and Mus- 
lin. Buff. — Boil an ounce of anatto 
in three quarts of water, add two ounces 
of potash, stir well, and put in the 
calico while boiling, and stir well for 
five minutes ; remove and plunge into 
cold pump water, hang up the articlet 
without wringing, and when almost 
dry, fold. 

2412. Calico, Linen, and Mus- 
lin. I'ink. — Immerse in the acetatf 
of alumina mordant, and then in the 
colouring matter of a pink saucer. 

2413. Calico, Linen, and Mus- 
lin. G-reen. — Boil the article in an 
alum mordant, and then in a solution 
of indigo mixed with any of the yellow 
dyes, imtil the proper colour is ob- 
tained. 

2414. Calico, Linen, and Mus- 
lin. Yellow. — i. Cut potato tops when 
in flower, and express the jiiice ; steep 
articles in this for forty-eight hours, 
ii. Dip in a strong solution of weld 
after boiling in an aluminous mordant. 
Turmeric, fustic, anatto, &c., will 
answer the same as weld. 

2415. Cloth. Black. — Impreg- 
nate the material with the acetate of 
iron mordant, and then boil in a decoc- 
tion of madder and logwood. 

2416. Cloth. Madder J?r(f.— Boil 
the cloth in a weak solution of pearl- 
ash — an oimce to a gallon of water, — 
wash, dry, and then steep in a decoc- 
tion of bruised nutgaUs. After drying, 
it is to be steeped twice in Jiy alum 
water^ then dried, and boiled in a decoc- 
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tion made of three quarters of a pound 
of madder to every pound of the article. 
It should then be taken out and dried, 
and steeped in a second bath in the 
same manner. When dyed, the articles 
should be washed in warm soap and 
water, to remove a dun-coloured matter 
given out by the madder. 

2417. Cloth. Scarlet, — Three 
quarters of a pint of a tin mordant, 
made by dissolving three pounds of tin 
in sixty pounds of hydrochloric acid, is 
added to every x)ound of lac dye, and 
digested for six hours. To dye twenty- 
five pounds of cloth, a tin boiler of 
seventy-five gallons capacity should 
be filled nearly fall with water, and 
a fire kindled under it. When the 
heat is 150* Fahr., half a handful 
of bran and- two ounces of tin mor- 
dant are to be thrown into it. The 
froth which arises is skimmed off, 
the liquor is made to boil, and two 
pounds and three quarters of lac dye, 
previously mixed with a pound and 
three quarters of the solvent, and 
fourteen ounces of the tin solvent, are 
added. Immediately afterwards two 
pounds and three quarters of tartar, 
and a pound of ground sumach, both 
tied up in a linen bag, are to be added, 
and suspended in ^e bath for five 
minutes. The fire being withdrawn, 
five gallons of cold' water and two 

. pints and three quarters of tin mordant 
being poured into the bath, the cloth 
is immersed in it. The fire is then 
replaced, and the liquid made to boil 
rapidly for an hour, when the cloth is 
removed and washed in pure water. 

2418. Cloth. T^Wom;.— Use No. 
ii. for calico. Quercitron and weld 
produce a solid yellow ; fustic, a very 
brilliant tint ; while turmeric yields a 
less solid yellow. 

2419. Feathers. ^i^^.^Use the 
same as for cloth. 

2420. Feathers, ^/w^.— Every 
shade may be given by indigo—or dip 
in silk dye. 

2421. Feathers. Orimaon. — Dip 
in acetate of alumina mordant, then in 
a boiling-hot decoctioa of Brazil-wood 



— and, last of all, pass through a bath 
of cudbear. 

24^2. Feathers. Fink^ or Btm 
colour ^ is given by safflower and lemon 
juice. 

2423. Feathers. Deep Eed.^Vro- 
ceed as for crimson, omitting the cud- 
bear bath. 

24t24:. Feathers. Yellow. — ^Mor- 
dant with acetate of alumina, and dip 
in a bath of turmeric or weld. 

2425. Hair. Black,— Ab the ob- 
ject in view is simply to dye the hair 
without tinging the skin, the following 
will be found the best: — Take equal 
parts of litharge and lime ; mix w^ ^ 
and form into a paste with water, if a ' 
black is desired ; with milk, if brown. 
Clean the head with a small tooth comb, 
and then well wash the hair with soda 
and water to free it from grease; then 
lay on the paste pretty thick, and cover 
the head with oilskin or a cabbage-lea^ 
after which go to bed. Next morning 
the powder i^ould be carefully brushed 
away, and the hair oUed. 

2426. Leather. ^^A;.— Use No. 
iv. black staiftf and polish with oil. 

2427. Gloves. Nankeen, — Steep 
saffi*on in boiling-hot soft water m' 
about twelve hours; sew up the tops 
of the gloves, to prevent the dye stain- ' 
iug the insides, wet them over with 
a sponge dipped in^ the liquid. A 
teacupM of dye will do a pair of 
gloves. 

2428. Gloves. Pwrpfe.— Boil four 
ounces qf logwood and two ounces of 
roche alum in three pints of soft 
water till half wasted ; strain, and let 
it cool. Sew up the tops, go over the 
outsides with a brush or ^onge twice; 
then rub off the loose dye with a coarse 
cloth. Beat up the white of an egg, " 
and rub it over flie leather wi^ a sponge. 
Vinegar will remove the stain from uie 
hands. 

2429. Silk. Blaek.-^JJBethe aame 
as for cloth, but black dyeing is diffi-' 
cult. 

2480. Sile:. Slue,—i, Wash quite 
clean, rinse well, and then dip in a hot 
solution of sulphate of iron; after a short 
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time take it out and rinse again. Have 
teady in another veiael a hot solution of 
pruttiate of potash, to which a small 
quantity of sulphuric acid has been 
aidded. Dip the silk in this liquid ; on 
remoyal rinse in clean water, and ex- 
pose to the air to dry. ii. Wash well, 
rinse, wring out, and then dip in the 
following: — ^Boil a pound of indigo, 
two pounds of woad, and three ounces 
of ahun, in a gallon of water. When 
the silk is of a proper colour, remove, 
rinse, and dry. 

2431. Snx. Oirfitffttm.— BoU two 
gallons of wheat and an ounce of alum 
in four gallons of water; strain through 
a fine siere ; dissolve ludf a pound more 
of alum and white tartar; add three 
pounds of madder, then put in the silk 
at a moderate heat. 

2432. Silk. CWmjon.— Take about 
a spoonful of cudbear, put it into a 
snudl pan, pour boiling water upon 
it; stir and let it stand a few minutes, 
then put in the silk, and turn it over 
in a short time, and when the colour 
is full enough, take it out ; but if it 
should require more violet or crimson, 
add a spoonful or two of purple archil 
to some warm water; steep, and dry 
it withm doors. It must be mangled, 
and ought io be pressed. 

2433. Silk. XiToi?.— For every 
pound of silk, take one and a half 
teund of archil, mix it well with the 
uquor ; make it boil for a quarter of 8n 
hour, dip the silk quickly, then let it 
cool, and wash it in river water, and a 
fine h^ violet, or lilac, more or less 
full, will be obtained. 

2434. Silk. Mtdd^JUd.—Vaeiha 
dye for doth. 

2435. Silk. Tellow.^Ttke dear 
wheat bran liquor fifteen pounds, in 
which dissolve three quarters of a pouAd 
of alum; boil the silk in this for two 
hours, and afterwards take half a poimd 
of weld, and boil it till the cdour is 
^ood. Nitre used with alum and water 

jn the first boiling fixes the colour. 

2436. Wool. Blue,— BoH in a de- 
coction of logwood and sulphate or 
«6etatd of copper. 



2437. Wool, ^rotwi. — Steep in 
an infusion of green walnut-peels. 

2438. Wool. Drab. — Impregnate 
with brown oxide of iron, and then dip 
in a bath of quercitron bark. If sumach 
is added, it will make the colour a dark 
brown. 

2439. Wool. (hem. — First imbue 
with the blue, then with the yellow dye. 

2440. Wool. Orange.— Bye first 
with the red dye for cloth, and then 
with a yellow. 

2441. Wool. J2e<f.— Take four and 
a half i)ounds of cream of tartar, four 
and a quarter pounds of ahim ; boil the 
wool gently for two hours ; let it cooJ, 
and wash it on the following day in pure 
water. Infuse twdve pounds of madder 
for half an hour with a pound of chloride 
of tin, in lukewarm water ; filter through 
canvas, remove the dye from the can- 
vas, and put it in the bath, which is 
to be heated to 100" Fahr. ; add two 
ounces of aluminous mordant, put the 
wool in, and raise to boiling heat. ^- 
move the wool, wash, and soak for a 
quarter of an hour in. a solution of white 
soap in water. 

2442. Wool. Tellow.— Dye with 
that used for calico, &c. 

2443. Dyeing Bonnets.— Chip 
and straw bonnets or hats may be dyed 
black by boiling them three or four 
hours in a strong liquor of dogwood, 
adding a little green coppeios occa. 
sionaUy. Let the bonnets remain in 
the liquor aU night, thea take out to 
dry in the air. If the black is not 
satisfactory, dye again after drying. 
Rub inside and out with a sponge mois- 
tened in fine oil. Then block. 

2444. To Bye Hair and 
Peathers Green. — Take of either 
verdigris or verditer one ounce; gum 
water, one pint; mix them well, and 
dip the hair or feathers into the mix- 
ture, shaking them wel l abo ut. 

2445. To Clean White Satin 
and Flowered SiIkB.--i. Mix sifted 
stale bread-crumbs with powder blue, 
and rub it thoroughly all over the article; 
then shake it weU, and dust it with clean 
soft cloths. Afterwtir^s, where there are 
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any gold or silver flowers, take a piece 
of crimson ingrain velvet, rub tho flowers 
with it, which wiU restore them to their 
original lustre, ii. Pass them through a 
solution of fine hard soap, of a moderate 
heat, drawing them through the hand ; 
rinse in lukewarm water, dry, and 
finish by pinning out. Brush the flossy 
or bright side with a clean clothes-brush, 
the way of the nap. Finish them by 
dipping a sponge into a size, made by 
boiling isinglass in water, and rub the 
wrong side. Einse out a second time, 
and brush, and dry near a fire in a warm 
room. — Silk may be treated in the same 
way, but not brushed. 

2446. Cleaning Bilks, Satins, 
Coloured Woollen Dresses, &c. 
— Four oimces of soft soap, four ounces 
erf honey, the white of an egg, and a 
wineglassful of gin ; mix well together, 
and scour the article with a rather 
hatd brush thoroughly; afterwards 
rinse it in cold water, leave to drain, 
and* iron whilst quite damp. — A Mend 
informs us that she believes this receipt 
has never been made public ; she finds it 
an excellent one, having used it for a 
length of time with perfect success. 

2447. To Clean Black Cloth 
Clothes. — Clean the garments well, 
then boil four ounces of logwood in a 
boiler or copper containing two or three 
gallons of water for half an hour ; dip 
the clothes in warm water, and squeeze 
dry, then put them into the copper and 
boil for half an hour. Take them out^ 
and add three drachms of sulphate of 
iron ; boil for half an hour, then take 
them out, and hang them up for an 
hour or two; take them down, rinse 
them thrice in cold water, dry well. 
And rub with a soft brush- which has 
had a few drops of olive oil applied 
to its surface. If the clothes are 
threadbare about the elbows, cuffs, &c., 
raisq the nap with a teasel or half worn 
hatter's card, filled with flocks, and 
when sufficiently raised, lay the nap 
the right way with a hard brush. We 
have seen old coats come out with a 
wonderful dash of respectability after 
this operatioiD. 



2448. To Clean Furs.— Strip the 
fur articles of their stuffing and binding, 
and lay them as nearly as possible in a 
flat position. They must then be sub- 
jected to a very brisk brushing, with a 
stiff clothes-brush; after this, any moth- 
eaten parts must^be cut out, and 
neatly replaced by new bits of fur to 
match. Sable, chinchilla, squirrel, fitch, 
&c., should be treated as follows : — 
Warm a quantity of new bran in a pan, 
taking care that it does not bum, to 
prevent which it must be actively 
stirred. When well warmed, rub it 
thoroughly into the fur with tiie hand. 
Repeat dus two or three times : then 
shi^ the fiir, and give it another sharp 
brushing witil free from dust. ■ White 
furs, ermine, &c., may be cleaned as 
follows : — Lay the fur on a table, and 
rub it well with bran made moist with 
wann water ; rub imtil quite dry, and 
afterwards with dry bran. The wet bran 
should be put on with flannel, and the 
dry with a piece of book muslin. The 
light furs, in addition to the above, 
should be well rubbed with magnesia, 
or a piece of book muslin, after the bran 
process. Furs are usually much im- 
proved by stretching, wluch may be 
managed as follows : to a pint of Boit ■ 
water add three ounces of salt, dissolve ; 
with this solution, sponge the inside of 
the skin (taking care not to wet the 
fur) until it becomes thoroughly satu- 
rated ; then lay it carefiiUy on a board 
with the fur side downwards, in its 
natural position ; then stretch as much 
as it will bear, and to the required 
shape, and fasten with small tacks. The 
drying may be accelerated by placing the 
skin a little distance from tiie fi^ or 
stove. 

2449. Cleansing Feathers of 
their Animal Oil.— The following 
receipt gained a premium from the 
Society of Arts:— Take for every gallon 
of clean water one pound of quicklime, 
mix them well together, and when the 
undissolved lime is precipitated in fine 
powder, pour off the clean lime water 
for use. Put the feathers to be cleaned 
in another tub, and add to them a 
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quantity of the clean lime water, suffi- 
eient to cover them about three inches 
when well immersed and stirred about 
therein. The feathers, when thoroughly 
m(Hstened, will sink, and should remain 
in the lime water three or four days; 
after which the foul liquor should be 
separated from them, by laying them 
in a sieve. The feathers should be 
afterwards well washed in clean water, 
and dried upon nets, the meshes of 
which may be about the fineness of 
cabbage nets. The feathers must be 
from time to time shaken on the nets, 
and as they get dry, will fall through 
. the meshes, and are to be collected for 
use. The admissicm of air will be ser- 
viceable in drying. The process will 
be completed in three weeks; and when 
thus prepared, the feathers will only re- 
quire to be beaten to get rid of the dust. 

2450. To Clean White Ostrich 
Feathers. — Eour ounces of white 
soap, cut small, dissolved in four pints of 
water, rather hot, in a large basin; make 
the solution into a lather, by beating it 
with birch rods, or wires. Introduce the 
feathers, and rub well with the hands 
for five or six minutes. After this 
soaping, wash in clean water, as hot as 
the hand can bear. Shake until dry. 

2451. Cleaning Straw Bon- 
nets. — They may be washed with 
soap and water, nnsed in clear water, 
and dried in the air. Then wadi them 
over with white of egg well beaten. 
Remove the wire before washing. Old 
fetraw bonnets may be picked to pieces, 
and put together for children, the head 
parts being cut out. 

2453. To Bleach a Faded 
Dress. — ^Wash it well in hot suds, 
and boil it until the colour seems to be 
^ne, then w&sh, and rinse, and dry it 
in the sun; if still not quite wmte, 
repeat the boiling. 

2453. Bleaching Straw Bon- 
nets, Ac. — Wash them in pure water, 
scrubbing them with a brush. Then 
put them into a box in which has been 
set a saucer of burning sulphur. Cover 
them up, so that the fumes may bleach 
them. 



2454. Clothes Balls.— Fullers* 
earth dried till it crumbles to powder ; 
moisten it with the juice of lemon, 
add a small quantity of pearlash, work 
and knead carefully together till it 
forms a thick paste; make into balls, 
and dry them in the sun. Moisten the 
spot on clothes with water, then rub it 
with the ball. Wash out tlie spot with 
pure water. 

2455. To Wash China Crape 
Scarfs, &c.— If the fabric be goo^ 
these articles of dress can be washed 
as frequentiy as may be required, and 
no diminution of their beauty wdl be 
discoverable, even when the various 
shades of green have been employed 
among other colours in the patterns. 
In cleaning them, make a strong lather 
of boiling water; sufier it to cool, 
when cold, or nearly so, wa^ the scarf 
quickly and thoroughly, dip it imme- 
diately in cold haid water in which 
a littie salt has been thrown (to pre- 
serve the colours), rinse, squeeze, and 
hang it out to dry in the open air ; pin 
it at its extreme edge to the line, so 
that it may not in any part be folded 
together : the more rapidly it dries the 
clearer it will be. 

2456. To Wash a White Lace 
Veil. — Put the veil into a strong lather 
of white soap and very clear water, and 
let it simmer slowly for a quarter of 
an hour ; take it out and squeeze it well, 
but be sure not to rub it; rinse it 
twice in cold water, the second time 
with a drop or two of liquid blue. 
Have ready some very clear weak gum- 
arabic water, or some thin starch, or 
rice water; pass the veil through it, 
and clear it by clapping ; then stretch 
it out evenly, and pin it to dry on a linen 
cloth, making the edge as straight as 
possible, opening out all the scallops, 
and fastening each with pins. When 
dry, lay a piece of thin muslin smoothly 
over it, and iron it on the wrong 
side. 

2457. Blond Lace may be re- 
vived by breathing upon it, and 
shaking and flapping it. The use of 
the iron turns the lace yellow. 
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2468. Washing Bed Furni- 
ture, &c. — Before mitting into the 
water, see that you shake off as much 
dust as possible, or you will greatly 
increase your labour. Use no soda, or 
pearlash, or the articles will lose their 
colour. Use soft water, not hot, but 
warm : have plenty of it. Bub with 
mottled soap. On wrin^g out the 
second liquor, dip each piece into cold 
hard water for finishing. Shake out 
weU, and dry quickly. If starch is 
desired, it may be stirred into the 
rinsing water. 

2459. Washing with Lime.— 
Half a pound of soap ; half a poimd of 
soda ; quarter of a pound of quick-lime. 
Cut up the soap and dissolye it in 
half a gallon of boUing water; pour 
half a gallon of boiling water over the 
soda, and enough boUing water over 
the q^uick-lime to cover it. The lime 
must be quick and fresh; if quick, it 
will bubble up when the hot water is 
poured over it Prepare each of these 
in separate vessels , put the dissolved 
lime and soda together, and boil them 
for twenty minutes ; then pour them 
into a Jar to settle. 

2460. Aftbb having made the 
Pbepabation, set aside the flannels 
uid coloured articles, as they nrnst not 
be washed in this way. They may be 
washed in the usual way while the 
others are boiling. The night before, 
the collars and wristbands of shirts, 
the feet of stockings, &c., should be 
rubbed well with soap and set to soak. 
In the morning pour ten gallons of 
water into the copper, and having 
strained the mixture of lime and soda 
well, taking great care not to disturb 
the settlings, put it, together with the 
soap, into the water, and make^ the 
whole boil before putting in the clolhes. 
A plate should be placed at the bottom 
of the copper, to prevent the clothes 
£rom bummg. Boil each lot of clothes 
from half an hour to an hour, then 
rinse them well in cold blue water. 
When dry they will be beautifully 
white. The same water will do for 
three lots. "Wash the finer things first. 



2461. WBShine.---CSupremaei/ of 
Soaptuds over Zimi) — To save your 
linen and your labour, — pour on half a 
poimd of soda two quarts of boiling 
water, in an earthenware pan; take 
half a pound of soap, shred &ie , put it 
into a saucepan with two quarts of cold 
water ; stand it on a fire till it boils ; 
and when perfectly dissolved and boil- 
ing, add it to the former. Mix it well, 
and let it stand tiU cold, when it will 
have the appearance of a strong jelly. 
Let your Imen be soaked in water, the 
seams and any other soUed part rubbed 
in the usual way, and remain till the 
following morning. Get your copper 
ready, and add to me water about a pmt 
basin full ; when lukewarm put in your 
linen, and allow it to boil for twenty 
minutes. Hinse it in the usual way, 
and that is all which is nec^saryto 
get it clean, and to keep it in good 
colour. The above receipt is invaluable 
to housekeepers. If you have not 
tried it, do so without delay. 

2462. When Watsb is Habd, and 
will not readUy unite with soap, it will 
always be proper to boU it before 
use; which will^be found sufficiently 
efficacious, if the hardness depends 
solely ux)on the impregnati(m of lime. 
Even exposure to tiie atmosphere will 
produce this' effect in a great degree 
upon spring water so impregnated, 
leaving it much fitter for lavatory pur- 
poses. In both cases the water ought 
to be carefully poured off from the s^- 
ment, as the neutralized lime, when 
freed from its exl^a quantity of carbonic 
acid, falls to the bottom by its own 
gravity. To economize the use of soap, 
put any quantity of pearlash into a 
large jar, covered from the dust ; in a 
few days the alkali will become Uquid, 
which must be diluted in double its 
quantity of soft water, with an eooal 
quantity of new-slacked lime. Bou it 
half an hour, frequently stirring it; 
adding as much more hot water, and 
drawing off the liquor, when the resi- 
duum may be boiled afresh, and drained, 
imtil it ceases to feel acrid to the 
tongue. 
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2468. Soap and Labour mat be 
BATED by dissolying alum and chalk in 
hmi water, in -which the linen ought 
to be boiled, then well rinsed out, 
and exposed to the usual process of 
bleaching. 

2464. Soap hat be dispensed 
WITH, or nearly so, in the gettiAg up of 
muslins and chintzes, whi^ should al- 
ways be treated agreeably to the Oriental 
manner ; that is, to wadfi them in plain 
water, and then boil them in congee, or 
rice water: after which they ought not 
to be submitted to the operation of the 
smoothing iron, but rubbed smooth with 
a polished stone. 

2465. The Economy which must 
result from these processes renders their 
consideration important to every family, 
in addition to which, we must state 
that the improvements in philosophy 
extend to the laundry as well as to the 
wash-house. 

2466. Gxim Arabic Starcli.— 
Procure two ouaees of fine white gum 
•labic, and pound it to }>owder. Next 
put it into a pitcher, and pour on it a 
pint or more of boiling water, according 
to the degree of strength you desire, 
and then, having covered it, let it set 
all night. In the morning, pour it 
carefully from the dregs into a clean 
bottle, cork it, and keep it for use. A 
tablespoonfiil of gum water stirred into 
a^int of starch that has been made in the 
'Usual manner will give to lawns (either 

white or printed) a look of newness 
to whic^ nothing else can restore them 
after washing. It is also good (much 
diluted) for thin white muslin and 
bobbinet 

2467. Mildew out of Linen.— 
Bub ^0 linen well with soap; then 
scrape some fine chalk, and rub it also 
on the linen. Lay it on the grass. 
As it dries, wet it a little, and the 
mildew will come out with a second 
application. 

2468. To render Linen, &c., 
IncombuBtdble. — ^All linen, cotton, 
muslins, &c., &c., when dipped in a 
solution of tungstate of soda or common 
alum, will become incombiistible. 



2469. Sweet Bags for Linen. 

— These may be composed of any 
mixtures of lie following articles: — 
flowers, dried and pounded ; powdered 
cloves, mace, nutmeg, cinnamon; leaves 
-—dried and pounded— of mint, balm, 
dragon-wort, southernwood, groimd- 
ivy, laurel, hyssop, sweet marjoram, 
onganum, rosemary; woods, such as 
cassia, juniper, rhodium, sandal-wood, 
and rosewood; roots of angelica, zedo- 
ary, orris: all the fragrant balsams—^ 
ambergris, musk, and civet. These latter 
should be carefrdly used on linen. 

2470. Kings which have stones in 
them should sdways be taken off the 
finger when the hands are washed, or 
thev will become discoloured. 

2471. Adulterations. — Much 
has been written upon the subject of 
adulteration. Dr. Hassall published a 
series of papers in the Lancet; these 
brought about a parliamentary inquiry ; 
the inquiry ended in demonstrating that 
nearly everything we eat and dnnk is 
adulterated — in many cases with ingre- 
dients very prejudicial to human health. 
Somebody has written a little book to 
inform people " How to Detect Adul- 
terations in our Daily Food and Drink," 
and there is room for some one to write 
a key to the said little book, entitled 
" How to imderstand the instructions in 
'How to Detect Adulteration in our 
Daily Food and Dnnk' " — for although 
the advertisement of the book says that 
it gives instructions for the employment 
of '* simple means" of detection, tho 
means suggested are in most casei 
hig;hly impracticable, and in some in- 
stances dangerous. Thus the housewife 
who sets about the discovery of some 
supposed evil may, by an error or acci- 
dent — ^the upsetting of a bottle of sul- 
phuric acid, or the explosion of a re- 
ceiver of gas— do herself more inlury 
in an hour than she would suffer from 
adiUteration in a lifetime. 

2472. Impbacticablb Modes of 
Detection. — The writer alluded to 
states that, to discover the adulterationa 
in arrowroot, vou are to " mix it with 
twice its weigbt of concentrated muri- 
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atic acid." To discover adulterations 
in flour, you are to " take of the sus- 
j[>ected flomr about 350 grains, and the 
same quantity of line sand, and two and 
a half fluid ounces of water ; triturate 
in a mortar the sand and flour for five 
minutes ; then gradually add a littfe of 
the water, so as to dilute it evenly, and 
form a homogeneous paste ; throw the 
whole upon a Alter, and take about one 
ounce of the clear liquid, place it in a 
test-glass, and add the same quantity of 
an aqueous solation of iodine.** The 
author remarks that this method is 
tedious, and far from satisfiEUitory. So 
we think. He then gives another : — 
"If chalk be suspected, place a tea- 
spoonful of flour in a wineglass, with 
a little water, and add a few drops of 
muriatic acid. If chalk be present, a 
brisk effervescence will ensue, owing to 
^e escape of carbonic acid [it should be 
carbonic acid ^as]. Lime may be 
detected in a similar way — ^using oxalate 
of ammonia instead of muriatic acid. 
The lime will form an insoluble preci- 
pitate, which is oxalate of lime ! ' * Then, 
to detect the presence of bone dust, you 
ara told to bum a portion of the sus- 
pected flour, and " if a portion of the 
ash dissolved in water give, with nitrate 
of silver, an abunoant precipitate, 
phosphate of lime is present. The test 
of oxalate of ammonia may be used to 
detect lime in the ash, as already ad- 
vised for its detection in flour!** This 
is the character of by far the greater 
number of these "simple" instructions"; 
and, to crown the whole, to enable you 
to detect adulteration in bottled, cured, 
and potted anchovies, with their heads 
decapitated, and their entrails removed, 
you are favoured with Mr. Yarr ell's 
pen-and-ink portrait of the fish when 
in a living, or, at least, a fresh and whole 
condition ! Among other adulterations 
we therefore discover the adulteration of 
books, by the introduction of matter to 
give an appearance of learning to their 
pages, and of no possible use to the 
buyer, who is compelled to pay sixpence 
for what he ought to obtain at one-sixth 
of that cost. 
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2478. How TO E8CAPB Adul- 
teration, AND ALSO TO DETECT 
Fraudxjlent Tbadespeople. — We 
are not about to advise the housewife 
to set up a chemical laboratory, nor to 
put her husband to the expense of a 
compound achromatic microscope. Our 
instructions will neither bum holes in 
her dress, stain her mahogany table, 
blacken her nails, make smarting chap& 
in her hands, nor fill her with monoma- 
niacal fears that die is being ossified by 
bone-dust, or that in a Httle while she 
will be crystallized all over, like an 
alum-basket Our apparatus ia as f<d« 
lows : — 

A hand floor-Hull, wluoh will cott 



•boat 


.£6 





ApesUe and mortar . 


. 10 





A cofflM-mill . 


. 8 





A pepper and spice-mill 


. 3 





A meat-catting machine 


. 1 10 





Scales and weights . 


. 16 





Imperial measures . 


. 5 






£8 6 

This seems a good deal of money, and 
anything but a "simple** means of 
meeting a great evil.* But we have not 
yet completed our instructions. 

2474. Formation op " Family 
CmcLES." — The mill is the most expen- 
sive item in this table of expenditure, 
and what we propose is this : — " Family 
Circles ** should be called for the pur- 
pose of mitigating the evils complamed 
of. Let every " Circle " have its mill 
— ^let it be kept at a place -convenient 
to all. By such means a capital of IDs., 
subscribed by each member, would be 
sufficient ; a little company would be 
formed, upon a better principle than 
that of "limited liability," since, the 
capital beinfi^ paid up, there would be no 
liability at m. What would be the re- 
sult "Why, that people would obtain 
pure bread, pure coffee, pure condi- 
ments, and other things, at a cort of 
full twenty-Jive per cent, under that 
which they now pay for spurious and 
health-destroying mixtures. 

2475. Othbb Evils besidib 
"Adulterations.*' — The butcher oan- 
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not adulterate the beef and tlie mutton, 
but he can send home short weight; 
and in casting up a biU, he can reckon 
the odd ounces at one penny each, 
instead of one hal^nny; Mid the 
baker, besides putting alum in the bread, 
to maJce it white and retain water, can 
send home deficient weight; the same 
with the grocer, the greengrocer, and 
the coal merchant; tbe publican can 
give short measure, and froth up the 
porter to fiU the jug and disguise the 
shortness of quantity ; and t£s dripper 
can slip his scissors on the wrong side 
of his finger, and make a yard cmitain 
oolj thirty-three inches. We don't 
mean to say that they do this, nor do we 
mean to say that they don' t. We argue, 
thftt p&ople ought to possess the means of 
ascertaining who among shopkeepers are 
honest, and who are not; then the just 
wo^d meet with justice, and the un- 
just would suffer for their own sins. If 
we can succeed in inducing people to 
put these simple sugge^onsinto opera- 
tion, we shall have done m<»re to remedy 
the evil than Dr. Hassall and Acts ii 
Parliament ; for these hate merely ex- 
posed the defect, frightened everybody, 
and produced no praoticid result. 

5476. Adultbrationb, and bbally 
Simple Mod^ of DETEerma thxm. — 
AsBOWBOOT is adulterated with potato 
stffirch, sago, and ta]^ioca staich. There 
iff noth^ injurious in l^ese adultera- 
tions, mien horgely adulterated wit^ 
potBta starch, me arrowroot, bong 
passed through the hand, imparts a 
dippery (md glaze-like feeling. Pure 
arrowroot may generally be obtained 
by pa3ring the best prices. The arrow- 
root i)acked in tin cases, and pah&ed off 
as pure, may generally be regarded as 
highly adulterated. 

5477. Anatto is adiriterated with 
chalk, wheat flour, rye flour, salt, and 
Boep, and is coloured wilh Venetian 
red and red lead. It if difficult to 

• detect these advdterations. 

9478. A Stanhope Lens, which 

may be obtained for firom 26. ^. to 58., 
.or one of the ^lass water-bulbs that are 

wM by men m the London streets at 



one penny each, will be of material 
assistance in detecting the admixture 
of impure substances with articles of 
food. Even a common phial filled 
with water possesses a strong magni- 
fying power. 

2479. Bbandy is adulterated with 
cayenne pepper, water, aod burnt sugar, 
fietts's brandy is the best. 

8480. JB&ead. — Grind your own 
wheat, make your own yeast, and bake 
your own bread. The advsyitages will 
be immense, and yon need not th^i. 
trouble about adulterations. 

8481. The ADULtESATioNs ot 
BitEAD, ftc. — Bread and flour are adul- 
terated -wiHk fiomr of inieiifiir grain, 
Indian com flour, potato flour, pea and 
bean flour, bone-dust, &c. Kcme of 
these are positively injunoua. But 
they are also adult^^t^ with plastev 
of Paris, chalk, alum, &c., and thes* 
are highly prejudicial to health, espe- 
cially when tc^en continuously. 

8488. To DISCOVER -whether 
Bread be Adultbpated with Alum. 
— Pi»ce a loaf th*^^ i s ond day old wi^ a 
knife made very hot ; if ^lere be alum 
present, it will adhore in* very small 
pffiTticleB to the blade of the knife, and 
will in^eate its presence by a peculiar 
smell. If bread looks unnaturally 
wHte, and if it gives off a good deid oi 
water, and becomes very brittle and 
day when toasted, almn may be regarded 
as being present. 

84W. To DISCOVER WHFniER 

Bread be Adulterated with Pea 
OR Bean Flour. — Pour boiling water 
upon it^ and if the flour is mixed with 
t& ikrina of peas or beans, the s^*<mg 
smt^ of thMe grains will become 
manifest* 

2484. To ivBBcovBR whether 
Flour be Adulterated with Chalk, 
Plaster op Paris, or Mineral Pow- 
ders. — If contaitiing these admiitures, 
it will be found to be heavier, measure 
for measure, than pure flour. That ia 
to say, a pint of pure flour would be 
overbalanced in the scales by a pint of 
adulterated flour. I^ce the soft part 
of It loaf, and put it into a large 
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quantily of water, in an earthen yeaaeL 
rlaoe it oyer a alow fire for three hours. 
Scoop upthe pap, and let the water 
atand. When peifectly aettled, pour 
off the water, and a chalky sediment 
will be found to coyer the bottom of the 
yesseL Heartburn, immediately after 
eating bread, is a sign of its impurity. 
Put some flour upon a table, and blow 
it gently with tine breath. If little 
heaps remain upon the table, resisting 
the action of the breath, and differing 
manifestly from the indicaticms giyen 
by other portions when blown upon, 
the substance thus remaining is impure. 
Potato flour, and indeed all white flours 
are heayier than pure wheat Bake a 
small quantity of the suspected flour, 
until it is of a full brown. Then rub 
it in your hands, or on a table, when 
white particles will be seen, if chalk or 
plaster of Paris be present. 

2485. PuKB Wheaten Floub is 
remarkable for its cohesiyeness. If 
squeezed, it will adhere ; it is also yery 
li^ht, and may be blown into a cloud 
with the lightest breath. It was stated 
in the Parliamentary Report, that 
earthy matters are not admixed with 
flour.^ This means, that Pr. Hassall 
had not discoyered any. A man was 
fined at Leeds, not long ago, for adul- 
terating flcxir with plaster of Paris. He 
had carried adulteration to such an 
ezc^ that it was discoyered through 
the illness of families who had partaken 
of bread made from flour supplied by 
him. 

2486. BuTTBR is made beayy by 
water, which may generally be seen 
ezoding from bad samples; these 
should be rejected by the purchaser. 

2487. Cayenne PEPPER.~Haying 
your own pestie and mortar, make it 
according to the following instruc- 
tions: — ^Let a quantity be made at 
one time for^ the " Family Circle." 
The cayenne of commerce is adulte- 
rated with brickdust, red wood dust, 
cochineal, yermillion, and red lead. 
The latter two are highly injurious, 
and the former ones not yery salutary, 
is to the means of detecting these, it 



would be a great waste of time to find 
them out, since all cajpenne is largely 
adulterated. Therefore, make your 
own, or—don't use any. 

2488. CHico&T.-^This is the dried 
and roasted root of a plant allied to the 
dandelion, and it is found by idmost 
unanimous testimony to be an agree- 
able flayourer of coffee. Dr. Hassall 
denounces the use of chicory, but with 
no sufficient reason. He states it to 
be " diuretic and aperient" — qualities 
which we declare to be in its friyour, \ 
for it is the preyailing defect of our 
food that it is too astringent and heat- 
ing, and the &ct that chicory finds 
such ^[eneral approbaticm we beUeye 
rests in the yery qualities which Br. 
Hassall condemns. We know a respect- 
able grocer who, before legislation took 
the ^ matter up, from conscientious 
motiyes ceased to mix chicory with 
coffee': the immediate eSSdCt was the 
falling off of his coffee trade, his 
customers declaring that his cofifee was 
not so good as preyiously ; and he was 
compelled again to mix chicory with 

it, to meet their taste. Xlhicory is found 
to be << adulterated " with carrots, 
parsnips, and mangold-wurzeL In I>r. 
Hassall's papers the names of those 
roots are italieieed, as though some 
dreadful disclosure lay therein. But 
as these roots are all of them highly 
nutritious and agreeable, instead of 
detracting frtnn the islaims of chicoiy, 
the factB stated rather eleyate " chicory" 
in our estimation, and point to the pro- 
bability that the roots tnentioned poiuu * 
gualities hitherto imperfeetlff aseertiUnsd^ 
and worthy of further exammaXion amL 
developmmt. Our remarks are not 
merely of conjecture, they are founded 
upon obseryation and analyais. 

2489. Chocolate AND Cocoa.— The 
adulterations of these articles pointed 
out by Dr. Hassall are not <^ a smous 
natuie, bdng confined to flour, starch, 
potato fEuina, sago meal, wheat flour, 
tapioca starch, maranta and other 
arrowroots, tous-les-mois, and fttiimal 
fiKts ; but as tiie latter are employed in 
the roasting of all farinaceous grainfl^ 
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to prevent the boming thereof^ and 
also to preserve, as far as possible, their 
essential oils from destruction by heat, 
we see nothing to make our readers 
Uncomfortable. Those who prefer the 
pure cocoa can obtain the "nibs," or 
more properly "beans," and grind them. 
But many prefer the soluble' cocoa, 
which is simply ^K>coa modified by 
admixture with less stimulating sub- 
stances. 

13490. CoPFEB.— Coffee is adul- 
terated with chicory, roasted beans, 
peas, and acorns; but chiefly by 
chicory. Having your own mill, buy 
the roasted beans ; find out a respect- 
able grocer, ascertain his roasting-days, 
and ahoaya buy from afreth roast. If 
^ou like tibe flavour of dbicory, purchase 
it separately, and add to taste. Chicory 
In small quantities is not, as has been 
represented, injurious, but healthful : 
because the ** taraxacum" root has been 
used medicinally, and its name has 
found a place in the Pharmacopoeia, it 
has been vulgarly set down as "physic," 
and thrown to the dogs. The tonic 
hop might be discarded upon the same 
pretext. Chicory is a healthful addition 
to coffee, but you need not pay the 
coffee price for it. Grind your coffee, 
and mix it witii chicory for yourself. 

2491. Confections and Swebt- 
iCBATs are coloured with poisonous 
ingredients. Avoid them; there is not 
the slightest necessity for running any 
xifik. 

2492. CtTBBT PowDEBS are but an 
accumulation of adulterations: — adul- 
terated pepper, adulterated coriander, 
adulterated oardamums, adulterated 
ginger, adulterated spices, and so on. 
With your tpiee'-miU and grater y prepare 
your own from the stedt and roots. 
You will thereby obtain a curry powder, 
and be able to produce a curry, that 
will spread your reputation far and wide. 

2493. UUSTABD AND EgG PoW- 

DEBS contain wheaj;, potato, and rice 
flours, and are coloured with chrome 
yellow, or chromate of lead, and tur- 
meric. They are not essential articlet 
of hoiuehold economy. 



2494. Gin is adulterated with water, 
sugar, cayenne, cassia, cinnamon, grains 
of paramse, sulphuric acid, coriander 
seeds, angelica root, <»lken root, almond 
cake, oms root, cardamum seeds, orange 
peel, and grey and white salts, and is 
" fined " by alum and salt of tartar. 
The best way is to purchase the 
unsweetened gin, for the sweetening 
is employed to disguise the flavour of 
various adulterations. If you examine 
gin through a clean glass, it should 
have no tint, either of a bluish or 
veUowish cast. The chei^ gins should 
be avoided, and only respectable dealets 
should be resorted to. 

2495. IsiNGLAfis. — Our chief object 
in noticing the adulteration of this 
article is to insure its purity in the 
making of cements, which is of the 
utmost importance. {^8ee 2268.) Isin- 
glass is a preparation from fishes' 
bladders, and it is found to be adul- 
terated with gelatine. Take a few 
threads of the substance, drop some 
into boiling water, some into cold 
water, and some into vinegar. In 
the boijing water the isinglass will 
dissolve ; in cold water it wm become 
white and "cloudy;" and in vinegar 
it will swell and become jelly-like. 
In boiling water gdatine will not flo 
completely dissolve as isinglass; in 
cold water it becomes clear and jelly- 
like; and in vinegar it will harden. 

2496. Labd is adulterated with 
potato flour, water, salts, carbonate of 
soda, and caustic lime. Take a small 
portion of the suspected lard, and eva- 
porate it ppon a hot iron pan or plate, 
when the admixed substances will be 
deposited thereon. 

2497. Mabmaladb is found to be 
adulterated with coarse apples, Swede 
turnips, and coarse pumpkins. These 
substances may be easily detected by 
washing off the saccharine matter in 
tepid water. Generally speaking, how- 
ever, it is only the low-priced marma- 
lades that are thus admixed. 

2498. Milk is adulterated with 
water, and coloured with anatto. 

2499. MusTABD AND Pbppbb fire 
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both iadulterated with inferior grain, 
husks of seeds, and even dust of a 
variety of descriptions. Having your 
pepper-mill, purchase the seed whole, 
and grind for yourself. You will then 
obtain the pure article at a moderate 
cost. 

2500. Oatmeal is adulteiated with 
barley flour and the husks of barley. 
A pint of pure oatmeal will weigh 
heavier than a pint of the adulterated. 

2501. Pickles and Preserves. — 
These are foxmd to be adulterated with 
various comi)Ounds; but the greatest 
evil lies in the fact that they are fre- 
quently impregnated with copper.' To 
detect this, put some of the pickle, 
cut small, into a phial with two or 
three drachms of liquid ammonia, 
diluted with one half the- quantity of 
water. Shake the phial, when, if the 
minutest portion of copper be present, 
the liquid will assume a 5ne blue 
colour. In the case of preserves, the 
copper probably proceeds from the use 
of copper pans in making the pre- 
serves ; but with regard to pickles, cop- 
per is employed to improve their colour, 
and sulphuric acid to strengthen bad 
vinegar. The best way is to avoid pur- 
chasmg the pickles sold in clear glass 
bottles, and presenting a most tempting 
appearance. Take your own jar, or 
jars, and you will find that you will get 
pure articles at little more than it would 
cost you to make pickles at home. We 
presume that in all large towns the 
pickle merchants adopt the same plan 
of selling pickles by the quart or gal- 
lon to those who may visit their estab- 
lishments ; and also that preserves (for 
those who do not make their own) may 

' be obtained under equal advantages. 

2502. Potted Meats and Fish are 
adulterated with inferior substances, and 
coloured with bole armenian and Vene- 
tian red. 

2508. Porter and Ale are adul- 
terated with cocculus indicus, tobacco, 
grains of paradise, capsicum, ginger, 
quassia, wormwood, calamus root, car- 
raway and coriander seeds, orange pow- 
der, Uquorice, honey, sulphate of iron, 



sulphuric acid, cream of tartar, ahim, 
carbonate of potash, oyster shells, harts- 
horn shavings, fabia amara, or nux vo- 
mica, and beans for fining. Beer which 
is q^uickly "heady," and rapidly intoxi- 
cating, may be regarded as drugged. 
The large brewers supply the piu-est 
beer. The publicans adulterate it after 
they receive supplies from the brewers. 

2504. Rum is adulterated with 
water, and sharpened with cayenne 
pepper. Let it stand in a decanter, a^jd 
if a cloudy precipitate is found at the 
bottom, that is a sign of adulteration. 

2505. Sausages. — The most offen- 
sive of aU adulterations are found in 
these savory morsels. Horseflesh, dis- 
eased animals, and odds and ends of 
every description appear in the tempting 
guise of " sausages.** To escape thia 
evil, make your own sausages by the 
aid of the sausage machine, which 
may be purchased for 30s., and will 
enable you to add many savory morsels 
to the attraction of your table. The 
same machine may be used for ohop- 

PIN& VEGETABLES, wMch it wUl dO 

to such perfection that they will per- 
fectly dissolve in soups and stews, and 
afford most delicious made-dishes. And 
in this, as in the grinding of wheat, 
you will soon save the cost of the 
machine. 

2506. SNupp is adulterated with 
the chromate of potash, chromate of 
lead, various earths and colours, red 
lead, carbonate of ammonia, lime, pow- 
dered glass or silex, and powdered orris 
root. 

2507. Sugar is commonly adul- 
terated with fine sand, sawdust, &c. 
Dissolve some of the sugar in a long, 
narrow ale-glass, and stir ituntil aU the 
soluble parts have been thoroughly dis- 
solved. Then allow it to stand for som© 
hours. Sand will sink to the bottom, 
while sa-vt^dust will rise to the suifaoe. 
Both the sand and the sawdust will be 
found to be veiy fine, but their pre- 
sence will be sufficiently indicated. 
Loaf sugar is generally 'purer than 
moist sugar. 

2508. Tea is adulterated with 
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leaves of the sycamore, horse-chest- 
nut, and plum ; with lye tea, which is 
made up of tea-dust, sand, and gum, 
to giye it consistency ; also with leaves 
of the beech, bastard plane, elm, poplar, 
willow, fancy oak, hawthorn, and sloe. 
It is coloured with blacklead, rose pink, 
Butch pink, vegetable red and yellow 
djeSf arsenite of copper, chromate and 
bichromate of potash. Green teas are 
more adulterated than black. They 
are coloured with- Prussian blue, tur- 
meric, Chinese yellow, &c., flavoured 
with sulphate of iron, catechu gum, la 
veno beno, and Chinese botanical pow- 
der. Tea leaves that have been once 
used are collected, "doctored," and 
again sold as fresh tea. Obtain some 
genuine leaves of tea, moisten them, 
and lay them out with . gtun upon 
paper. Press them between the leaves 
of books until dry. When you sus- 
pect a sample of tea, damp and unroll 
the leaves, and gum and dry them as 
the genuine ones, — ^you will then be 
able, by comparison, to detect the ad- 
mixture. 

2509. Tobacco is adulterated with 
rhubarb, potato, coltsfoot, dock leaves, 
sawdust, malt combings, and medi- 
cinals. The leaves may be imroUed 
and compared, as recommended in the 
case of tea. ' 

2510. Wines are adulterated with 
the juice of elderberries, gooseberries, 
hop^ champagne, cider, the juices of 
various fruits, known as British wines, 
and coloured by 'means of logwood, 
burnt sugar, and other ingredients. 

2511. The Besult of these in- 
quiries provesthat a majority of articles 
sold are adulterated. But it is also 
proved that a majority of the sub- 
stances used for adulterations are not 
positively injurious, though they are 
fraudulently substituted for the genu- 
ine article. 

2512. The following are Hints 
which, if acted upon, will turn these 
discoveries to practical account : — 

i. Grind your own wheat, and make 
your bread at home, 
ii. Avoid green picklee ; that is. 



pieklet artificially raited to a bright 
green, 

iiL Avoid bright-red peppers, tpicet, 
and sauces, 

iv. jPUrchase spirits and beer of large 
dealers and brewers. 

V. Avoid coloured confections, — espS' 
dally those that are green, blue, or red, 

vi. Weigh and measure your pur* 
chases when they are brought home. 
You will thus not only secure your Just 
amount, but will arrive at a knowledge 
of the proper weights of pure articles, 
and be assisted in the ration of the 
spurious, 

2513. Bread contains eighty nu- 
tritious parts in 100 ; meal, tlurty-foiir 
in 100 ; French beans, ninety-two in 
100; common beans, eighty-nine in 
100; peas, ninety-three in 100; len- 
tils, mnety-four m 100 ; cabbages and 
turnips, tne most aqueous of all the 
vegetables compared, produce only 
eight poimds of solid matter in 100 
pounds; carrots and spinach produce 
fourteen in the same quantity ; whilst 
100 pounds of potatoes contain twenty* 
five pounds of dry substance. From a 
general estimate it results, that one 
pound of good bread is equal to two 
pounds and a half or three pounds of 
potatoes; that seventy-five pounds of 
bread and thirty of meat may be sub- 
stituted for 300 pounds of potatoes. 
The other substances bear the following 
proportions; four parts of cabbage to 
one of potatoes; three parts of tiunips 
to one of potatoes; two parts of carrots 
and spinach to one of potatoes; and 
about three parts and a half of potatoes 
to one of rice, lentils, beans, French 
beans, and dry peas. 

2514. Use of Fruit.— Instead 
of standing in any fear of a generous 
consumption of ripe fruits, we regard 
them as conducive to health. We have 
no patience in reading the endless rules 
to be observed in uiis particular de- 
partment of physical comfort. No one 
ever lived longer or fr'eer from disease, 
by discarding the fruits of the land in 
which he finds a home. On the con- 
trary, they are necessary to the pre- 
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seryation of health, and are therefore 
designed to make Uieir appearance at 
the very time when the condition of the 
hody, operated upon hy deteriorating 
causes not always understood, requires 
their renovating influences. 

2515. Blackberries are very 
beneficial in cases of dysentery. The 
berries are healthful eatm^. Tea made 
of the roots and leaves is good; and 
syrup made from the berries excellent. 

2616. << Morning's Jlilk," 
says an eminent German philosopher, 
"commonly yields some hundredths 
more cream tnan the evening's at the 
same temperature. That milked at noon 
furnishes the least ; it would therefore 
be of advantage, in making butter, &c., 
to employ the morning's milk, and keep 
the evening's for domestic use." 



2617. Bills of Exchange and 
Promissory Notes. 

Ivulvi> Bill of Exchanob, Draft, 
or Order for the payment to the 
bearer, or to order, at any time, 
otherwise than on demand, of any 
sum of money, — 

Not above 

Above £5 and not above 
10 



P » 

iS r. 

200 
800 

600 „ 

760 „ 

1000 „ 

1600 „ 

2000 „ 
3000 
4000 and upwardi . 



£6 
10 
26 
60 
75 
100 
200 

doo 

400 
600 
750 
1000 
1500 
2000 
8000 
4000 



Doty. 



10 

15 

1 

1 10 

2 
2 6 



(y 9 

I 



2518. A Table of the Number of Days, frem any Day of any 
one Month to the same Day of any other Honth. 


From 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


May 


June 


July 


Aug. 


Sep. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dee. 


Tn,T<^nPftry , 


365 


334 


306 


275 


245 


214 


184 


153 


122 


92 


61 


31 




February 


31 


305 


337 


306 


276 


245 


216 


184 


153 


123 


92 


62 




March 


59 


28 


365 


334 


304 


273 


243 


212 


181 


151 


120 


90 




April 


90 


59 


31 


365 


335 


304 


274 


243 


212 


182 


151 


121 




May 


120 


89 


61 


30 


365 


334 


304 


273 


242 


212 


181 


151 




June 


151 


120 


92 


61 


31 


365 


334 


304 


273 


243 


212 


182 




July 


181 


150 


122 


91 


61 


30 


36f 


334 


303 


273 


242 


212 




Auffust 


212 


181 


153 


122 


92 


61 


31 


365 


334 


304 


273 


243 




September 


243 


212 


184 


153 


122 


92 


61 


31 


365 


336 


304 


274 




October 


273 


242 


214 


183 


153 


122 


92 


61 


30 


365 


334 


904 




November 


304 


273 


245 


214 


184 


153 


123 


92 


61 


ai 


365 


3S6 


Dacember 


334 


303 


275 


244 


214 


183 


153 


122 


91 


61 


30 


366 


USE OF THE AB 

Wh*t ta the number of days from 10th October to lot 

Ix)ok in the upper line for October, let your eye d 

to JulT, (md you MriU find 273 days, the exact numttr c 

Again, Required the number of days fh)m 16th Febu 

Under February, and opposite to Aujfust, 

Prom which subtact the diflference betw 


OVE TABLE. 

h July ? , 

pseend down that column t 

>f days required. 

aary to th« 14th August? 


81 days. 
2 days. 

79 day* 


een U and 16 . 




^, _ The exact number of days reauired Is 


1 


N.B.-Tn Leap Year, if the last day 
number In the -table. ' ^ 


of Pel 


>ruar] 


rcomi 


» between, add one day fo 


rthe 


'dkyo 


vert< 


'-\ 
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2519. For Mistresses and Servants : Table of ilzpenseS) Income, 
and Wages. 

Showing <d one view what any $um,J¥om £1 to £1,000 per Annum, ieper Day, Week, or 

Month. 



ii\ ^4 


fe-S 


^^ 


n 


Pe» 


Per 


Per 


Per 


Per 


1 


Per 


Per 


&^ 


^1 


H 


Month. 


Week. 


Di^. 


YeftT. 


Month. 


Week. 


Daj. 


£ 8. 


s, d. 


■. d. 


d. 


£ s. 


£ s. d. 


8. d. 


8. d. 


£ 8. 


£ 8. 


d 


£ 8. d. 


£ 8. d. 


1 is 


1 8 


4| 


Oi 


8 8 


isl4 


3 2 


6i 


18 18 


islll 


6 


7 3 


1 Oi 


1 10 


2 6 


7 


1 


8 10 


14 2 


3 3 


5i 


19 a 


1 11 


8 


7 3h 


1 Oi 


2 


3 4 


ei 

9 


li 


9 


16 


11. 


6 


20 


1 13 


4 


7 8 


Oil* 


2 2 


3 6 


1 


9 9 


16 (^ 




80 


2 10 





11 6 


17 


2 10 


4 2 


on 


l{ 


10 


16 8 


V^ 


40 


3 6 


8 


15 4| 


2 2{ 


3 


& 


1 1 

1 2 


2 


10 10 


17 6 


7 


60 


4 3 


4 


19 8 


2 9 


3 3 


5 3 


2 


11 


18 4 


4 a 


7J 
7| 


60 


6 





1 3 Of 


3 3i 


3 10 


6 10 


1 4 


21 


11 11 


19 3 


4 5\ 

4 7i 


70 


6 16 


8 


1 6 11 


8 10 


i 


6 8 


1 6 


24 


12 


10 


8 


80 


6 IS 


4 


1 10 9 


4 4| 


i 4 


7 


1 7 


2f 


12 12 


110 


4 10 


tn 


90 


7 10 





1 14 7\ 


4 11 


iio 


7 6 


1 8 


3 


13 


I 1 8 


6 


100 6 


8 6 


8 


1 18 6 


6 5f 


S 


8 4 


1 11 


31 


13 13 


12 9 


5 3 


9 


20p 


16 18 


4 


8 16 11 


10 111 


6 5 


8 9 


2 0^ 


3X 


14 


13 4 


5 41 


m 


300 


25 





6 15 4i 


16 51 


110 


9 2 


2 ll 


3} 


14 13 


14 6 


5 8 


400 


38 6 


8 


7 18 10 


1 iir 


\ 


10 


2 31 


4 


15 


16 


5 9 


1? 


600 


ttl 18 


4 


9 12 3i 


1 7 4» 


\ e 


10 e 


a 6 


4i 


IS 15 


16 3 


6 Oi 


lOi 


600 


60 





11 10 9 


112 101 


10 



10 10 


a 6 


^ 


le 


16 8 


6 2 


700 


58 6 


8 


13 9 2f 


1 18 41 


11 8 


2 H 


4 


16 16 


18 
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2620, Interest Table for Savings, Investments, &o. 

Slowing what ang turn, from £1 to £500, willf^odueefor a given number of dag; which map b$t 
bg simple addition, calculated at £5 per cent, tor Months or Yean, for Bomi up to £6,000 



or any other amount. 
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2521. Interest Table for One 
Year. 

Bg HU anntxed TaUn unUmiied ealeulaiunu 
mojf be made. Thus, to leam tk4 inUre§t 
upon £1,250 per annum, add the euwM given 
for £1,000, £200, and £50, 2 per cent. %• 
found by taking one ha{f qf 4 per cent. ; 
Bpereeni, bg doubling 4 per cent.; 7^ per 
cent, by adding 6 to 2\per cent., and to on. 




2622. Per-Centages. 

2| per Cent, it Ot. 6i. per £ 

> • „ 74 „ 

4 „ 9t „ 

6 •* 1 „ 

6 „ 1 21 „ 

n « 1 « .. 

10 » 2 „ 

m *. 2 6 „ 

16 „ 3 „ 

m » 3 6 „ 

20 , , .4 „ 

22i , 4 6 „ 

25 „ f „ ' 
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ENQUIRE WITHIN 



upoir 



FANCY NEEDLEWOEK. 



In answer to very numerous suggestions, that a portion of 
JENQUIKE WITHIiN' UPON EVERYTHING should be devoted 
to Fancy Work, the Publishers have resolved to add an entire 
Sheet or JN'umber, consisting of thirty-two pages, exclusively for the 
use of Ladies, under the title of 

ENaXTIBE WITHIN X7P0N FANCY NEEDLEWOBE, 

in which carefully prepared Instructions and engraved Patterns, in-* 
Crochet, Netting, Tatting, Knitting, Tapestry, and Embroidery are 
given. 

The Directions have all been efficiently tested, and each Article has 
been expressly worked from the printed Description by a person 
who had no previous knowledge of the Design. 

Nearly every Pattern is illustrated, and ladies may rely with 
confidence upon the Articles produced proving exceedingly neat 
and tasteful 



*•* £NQvniE Within itpon Fancy Nsedlxwobk may be had separately, 
Mwed in a handsome wrapper, price Fouxpxnob, or post AreOt Sixpence, of 
any bookseller, or of HoxTLtiON & Sons, No. 7^ Paternoster Buildings, London. 
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ENQUIB^WTTHIK UPON FANCY. NEISDLBWOSK. 



ENQUIEE WITHIN UPON FANCY NEEDLEWORK 



Instraotions in Crochet. 



Pbbhaps no kind of work has ever 
attained luch popularitj as Crochet. 
Whether as a simple tnmndng, as an 
elaborate quilt, or as a fabric, almost 
rivalling Point Lace, it is popular with 
erery woman who bas any time at all 
fixr rancy work, since it is only needful 
to imderstand the stitches, and the terms 
and contractions used in writing the 
descriptions of the different designs, to 
be enabled to work with ease the most 
beautiful pattern that ever appeared in 
crochet. 

The crochet hook should be very 
smooth, made of fine steel, and fixed 
in handles. The *' Tapered Indented'* 
Hook, which has the ai^ engrayed on 
the handle, will be found conyenient, 
from its quality, and saying trouble of 
referring to a gauge. 

The marks used in our croehet re- 
ceipts are simple, consisting chiefly of 
printers' marks, such as crosses, daggers, 
asterisks, &c. They are used to mark 
repetitions. It will be seen that 
whereyer a mark is used, another 
iimilar one is sure to be found; the 
repetition occurring between the two. 

Sometimes one repetition occurs with- 
in the other. For instance : + 2 Dc, 
4 Oh, miss 4, * 1 Do, 1 Ch, miss 1, * 
three times, 5 Dc, -f twice, it would at 
full length be— 2 Dc, 4 Oh, miss 4, 6 
Dc, 1 On, miss 1, 5 Dc, 1 Ch, miss 1, 

6 Dc, 1 Ch, miss 1, 5 Dc, 2 Dc, 4 Ch, 
hm% 4, 5 Dc, 1 Oh, miss 1, 5 Dc, 1 Ch, 
miss 1, 5 Dc, 1 Ch, miss 1, 5 Dc. 
There is another mode of abbreyiating ; 
but this can only be used where a row 
has a centre, both sides of which are 
alike, the latter being the same as the 
former, worked backtpards. In this 
case the letters b, a, are employed, to 
ahow that in the latter part of the row 
the instructions must ,be re^wrsed :— ^, 

7 Do. 8 Oh, miss i 1 Dc 2 Ch, miss 1, 



0, 1 Dc (the centre stitch), would be 7 
Dc, 3 Ch, miss 2, 1 Dc, 2 Ch, miss 1, 1 
Dc, miss 1, 2 Ch, 1 Dc, miss 2, 3 Ch, 7 
Dc. A knowledge of these abbreyia- 
rions is easily acquired, and much space 
is sayed by itiem. 

The stitches used are C?iain, Slip, 
Single, Double, Treble, and Zonff Treble 
Crochet. 

Chain Stitch is made by forming a 
loop on the thread, then inserting the 
hodc, and drawing the thread through 
the loop already made. Continue this, 
forming a succession of stitches. 

Slip Stitch is made by drawing a 
thread at once ^irough any giyen stitch, 
and the loop on the needle. 

Single C^offhet {Be). — Haying a loop 
on the needle, insert the hook in a 
stitch, and draw the thread trough in 
a loop. You then haye two Ion the 
hook ; draw the thread through ooth 
at once. 

Double CroehetCDc) .—Twist the thread 
round the hook before inserting it in 
the stitch, through which you draw the 
thread in a loop. There will then be 
three loops on the hook ; draw the 
thread through two, and then through 
the one just formed, and ^e remaining 
one. 

Treble Crochet (Tc), and ZoHff TreHe 
(long Tq), are worked in the same way ; 
in treble the thread is put twice; in long 
treble three times, before inserting it 
into the stitch. 

Square Crochet is also sometimes used. 
The squares are either op«i or eloae. 
An open square consists of one Dc, two 
Ch, missing two on the line beneath, 
before making the next stitch. A doee 
square has three successiye Dc. Thus, 
any giyen number of dose squares, fol- 
lowed by an (^>en, wiU haye so many 
times wee pf^ and one ov$r; conw- 
quently'any foUhdlfion fbr s^tiarb Wlh 
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chet mugt Have a number that can be 
diyided by three, having one over. 

Ta contract an Hdffe. — This may be 
done in Dc, Tc, or long Tc. Twist the 
thread round the hooK as often as re- 
quired, insert it in the work, and half 
do a stitch. Instead of finishing it, twist 
the thread round again, until the same 
number of loops are on, and work a 
stitch entirely ; so that, for two stitches, 
there is only one head. 

To Join on a Thread. — Joins should 
be avoided as much as possible in open 
work. In joining, finish the stitch by 
drawing the new thread through, leav- 
ing two inches for both ends, which 
must be held in. 

To ute several Colours. — This is done 
in single crochet. Hold the threads 
not in use on the edge of the work, and 
work them in. Change the colour by 
beginning the stitch in the old colour, i 



and finishing it with the new, continu- 
ing the work with the latter holding in 
the old. If only one stitch is wanted 
in the new colour, finish one stitbh, and 
begin the next with it ; then change. 

To join LeaveSf ^c. — When one part 
of a leaf or flower is required to be joined 
to another, drop the loop from the hook^ 
which insert in the place to be joined*; 
draw the loop through and continue. 

To work over Cord. — Hold the cord in 
the left hand with the work, and wcnic 
round it, as you would over an end of 
thread, working closely. When beads 
are used they must be first threaded on 
silk or thread, and then dropped, accord- 
ing to the pattern, on the wron^ side erf 
the work. This side looks more even 
than the other; therefore, when bead 
purses are worked from an engraving, 
they are worked the reverse of the usual 
way, viz., from right to left. 



GOTHIC EDGING, IN CHOCHET. 



Materials.— Wsiter ETans and Co.'s Boar's Head Cotton, Derby, ot any size anitable for 
the work to be trimmed.— For Petticoat, No. 16— -with Crochet-hook, No. 20. For ooarstt 
litUdes, No. 4, or No. 8, with a Hook proportionably large. 



Maxb a chain of the length required, 
the number of stitches being divisible 
by 17 : if a straight piece, add five more 
dbainB; but if intended for trimming 
drawers, or similar articles, close into 
a roimd, without adding any extra 
stitches. 



1st iJoi^.— So. 

2nd How.— + 1 Dc, 1 Ch, missl, + 
repeat. 

3rd J?oU7.— Sc. 

^th Roic. — 6 Sc, putting the hook 
through both sides of the Ch, of the 
previous row, at every stitch + • II 
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en4vibs within upon fancy needlewobk. 



Gh, miss 2; 8 Sc (under both sides of 
the Gh), * 3 timesy 2 Sc, + repeat for 
eyery pattern. 

6th Sow, — 5 Sc, on 5, then on the first 
loop, 6 8c, on the first 6 of 11 Gh, + 1 
Sc, 2 Dc, 1 So, on next, 4 Sc, on next 
4, 1 Sc, on centre of 3 So. On the next 
loop, 6 So, on 6 chain ; 1 So, 2 Do, 1 
Sc, on the 6th Gh; 5Sc, on thenextS; 
1 Sc, on centre of 3 So. On the next loop, 
4 Sc, on 4 Gh; 1 Sc, 1 Dc, on next Gh. 
Turn the work on the wrong side: — 
8 Gh, 2 Se, on the point of the 2nd loop ; 
8 Gh, 2 Sc, on the 2 Dc, at the point 
of the Ist loop. Turn the work on the 
fight side :— 4 Sc, on 4 Gh ; 3 Sc, on the 
next; I on each of the last 3. Miss the 



2 Sc, at 4he point of the 2nd loop ; 
and on the other chain of 8, 3 Sc, on 
the 1st 3, 2 Sc, on the next. Turn the 
work on the wrong side : — 6 Gh, 2 Sc^ 
at the point of the loop. Turn on the 
right side:— 2 Sc, in the Ist; 2 Gh, 2 
Sc, in each of the next 2 ; 2 in the next 
2. Sc down the chains of the half loopa^ 
taking care not to contract the ed^ at 
alL 5 Sc, on 5 Sc ; 3 Sc, on chain ci 
the next loop; 3 Gh, dn^w the loop 
through the corresponding part of ^ 
Sc of last loop. Slip back on the 3 Gh ; 

3 Sc on 3 more chains of the loop. + 
r^)e(U as often as may be required tot 
the number of patterns. 



CBOCHET BORDEK.^ 



"^immmmmt 






Jkfo^maZ.— Crochet cotton of any siie. 



This border is suitable for a great 
variety of purposes, according to the 
size of the cotton employed; in coarse 
cotton it will make a trimming for couv- 
lettes and berceaunette covers; with 
fine cotton it can be used for children's 
clothes, small curtaini, &c. Make a 
sufficiently long foundation chain, and 
work the Ist row : * 2 treble divided 
by 3 chain in the Ist foundation chain 
stitch, miss 3 ; repeat from *. 2nd row : 
* In the Ist scallop of the precedmg 
row, 1 double, 5 treble, 1 double, then 
1 chain, 1 purl (4 chain, 1 slip stitch 
in the Ist of ihe four), 1 chain, nii p§ 



under these the next chain stitch actl^ 
lop ; repeat fix)m *. 3rd row : 1 treUa 
in tbe chain stitch on either side of flie 
purl in the preceding row, 5 ehanu 
4th row : * 2 double divided by 7 chm 
in the two first treble of the precedingxow 
(insert the needle underneath the- npfv 
parts of the stitch), 10 chain, 1 iS^ 
stitch in the 5th of these 10 stitches t» 
as to form a loop, 4 chain ; repeat finooi*. 
5th row : * 1 slip in the middle rtifcik 
of the scallop formed by 7 chain la ^m 
preceding row, 4 treble, 3 chain, 6 tiM^ 
3 chain, 4 treble, all these 13 stiidMs 
in the loop of the preceding row, a^ 



1 Bj permiMion of the Proprieton of the JBngUiJmoman'i Domtttie JUagoMim^. 
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as to form a cloyer leaf pattern ; repeat 
from *, but fasten the 4th treble with 
a slip stitch on the 10th treble of 
tilie preceding figure 6th row. In the 
first and last stitch of the 5 middle 
treble of the clover leaf 1 double, 7 
chain between. 7th row: * 1 double 
in the 2nd chain stitch of the scallop 
■which lis above the 5 middle treble 



of the clover lea^ 2 chain, 1 purl (5 
chain, 1 sHp stitch in the first), 2 chain, 

1 double in the next chain stitch of the 
same scallop, 2 chain, I purl, 2 chain, 
miss 1 chain of the scallop, 1 double, 

2 chain, 1 purl, 2 chain, 1 double in 
the next ch^ stitch, 3 chain, 1 double 
in the middle stitch of the following 
scallop, chain ; repeat from *. 



Material. — Crochet cotton. 



(hr a sufficiently long foundation chain 
work the 1st row : 1 double in each chain 
Btitch. ' 2nd row : Alternately 1 double, 
i chain, miss under the latter 3 stitches 
of the preceding row. 3rd row : 1 treble 
in each double of the preceding row, 1 
double in the middle stitch of each 
scallop, 2 chain between. 4th row : 1 
Arable on each double of the preceding 
row, 1 treble on each treble, 3 chain 
l>etween. 5th row: 1 double on each 
treble of the preceding row, 3 chain 
between 6th row: 1 double in each 
stitch of the preceding row. 7th row : 
* 1 treble in me 1st stitch of the pre- 
ceding row, 4 chain, miss 1, 3 treble 
in the following 3 stitches, miss 3 
stitches, 3 treble in the following 3 
stitches, 4 chain, miss 1 stitch, 1 tre- 
Mb^ 3 chain, miss 4; repeat from *. 
8th row : Repeat regularly 8 treble in 
Qiib scallop formed of 4 chain in the 
preceding row, 1 double in the middle 
of the following 3 chain. 9th row : * 
] double in the 4th treble of the pre- 



ceding^ row, 2 treble, 1 long treble in 
next treble but 2, 2 long treble in 
each of the 2 following treble. 1 
long treble, 2 treble in the next 
treble, 1 double in the next treble 
but 2, 3 chain, 1 purl (4 chain, 1 slip), 
3 chain stitch ; repeat from *. 10th 
row : * 1 double in the 4th treble 
of the preceding row, 2 chain, I purl, 
2 chain, miss 2 under them, 1 double, 
2 chain, 1 purl, 2 chain, 1 double in the 
next chain but 1 of the next scallop, 2 
chain, 1 purl, 2 chain, 1 double in tii€ 
2 chain stitch after the purl of the pre- 
ceding row, 2 chain, 1 puH, 2 chain; 
repeat from *. 11th row : In each scal- 
lop of the preceding row 2 double (they 
must jie^t on either side of the purl) ; 
they are divided alternately by 5 
chain, and by a scallop formed of 2 
chain, 1 purl, and 2 chain, only in the 
chain stitch scallops which join the two 
treble figures work no double, but 2 
chain, 1 purl, 2 chain. 



^ "^j permission of the Propr ^tors of th« BngUthwomcm't DomeaUo Magaaine. 
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ENQUIRE WITHIN ITPONJPANOT KEEDLEWOBX. 



WHEEL AND SHAMfiOCK ANTIMACASSAR. 



MaieriaU.—'iieun. W. Etuis and Oo.'s Boar*! Head crochet cotton, No. 10, and torgnolet 
beads. No. 1. • 



As tHa antimacassar is made in sepa- 
rate pieces, it will suffice to thread 
a few rows of beads on the cotton at a 
time. For the same reason, it may be 
made of any required dimensions, and 
it may or may not haye a border : but 
if one is desired, it should be of close 
crochet, with the pattern in beads, and 
a deep fringe beyond it. 

A Wheel. — Make a chain of 8, close 
it into a round, and work under it 16 Sc 
stitches. + 9 Oh, dropping a bead on 
every stitch, miss 1 one of Ifce 16, and 
Sc under the next + 8 times. Slip 
stitch on 4 of the first 9 Ch. Sc on the 
next 2 of the 9 * 3 Ch, Sc on the 4th, 
6th, and 6th of the next 9 chain * all 
round. End with slip stitch on the 
1st and 2nd of the first 3 cnain. f 
8 Ch, Sc under the next chain of 3. 
t 7 times. 8 Ch, Sc on 2nd slip 
stitch. To complete the wheel do uiji- 
der each chain of 8, 1 Sc, 10 Dc, 1 Sc, 
dropping a bead on every stitch. 

A Squabe. — 6 Ch, close it into a 
round. + Sc vudcr chain. 6 Ch, + 4 



times, t 1 Sc on 2nd Sc, 4 Dc under 
chain, with a bead on each, 6 Ch, 4 Do 
with a bead on each, under the same 
Ch • 4 times. Slip stitch up the first 4 
Dc. t 5 Ch, Sc under 5eCh of last 
round, 6 Ch, Sc under sam 5 Ch, So 
under same ; 8 Ch, So under the next 
chain of 5. 

Last Bound. — 1 Sc, 4 Dc imder tht 
chain of 5, 2 CA, 4 Dc, 1 So under 
same. 1 Sc, 4 Dc under chain of 6L 2 

Ch, 4 Dc, 1 Sc under same, 1 Sc, 4 i)o 
under chain of 5, 2 €ht 4 Dc, 1 Sc undw 
same. 1 ^c under chain of 8. Do t^ 
all round, dropping a bead on eyeiy 
stitch. The two chauis which are piintea 
in italics are those places where tbe 
squares are to be connected with €bi 
ether pieces. It will be seen that the last 
round forms four shamrocks. > The centn. 
leaf of each shamrock (coming at Ibe 
point of the square) is to be united to 
the point of another square ; while thoM 
at tiie side are to be joined to Hm. 
rounds. 

'A bead is dropped on every Dc ttitbli* 
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JEWELLED d'oYLEY — THE ETJBT. 



MateriaU,^! os.niby-ooloiired beads, Ko. 2, and one reel, Ko. 16 Messn. W. rvana and 
Ck>.'s BoarVhead crochet cotton. 



Begin by threading all the beads on 
the cotton; then make a chain of 8 
stitches, and close into a round. All 
the d'oyleyisdone in Sc, except the edge. 

Ut Eomd.~{- 1 Ch, 1 Sc on Sc, + 
5 times. 

2nd £ound.—¥ 1 Ch, 2 Sc on 2 Sc, + 
8 times. It will be observed that in- 
stead of the usual way of increasing by 
working two stitches in one, a chain- 
stitch is made, and one Sc only is worked 
on eacb Sc. « 

Zrd Round,— + 1 Ch, 3 Sc on Sc, + 
8' times. 

i^th R(mnd,~\- 1 Ch, 4 Sc on Sc, + 
8 times. 

6th Round.— + 1 Ch, 5 Sc on Sc, + 
8 times. 

^th Round.— + 1 Ch, 6 So on Sc, + 
8 times 



7th Round,— + 1 Ch, 7 Sc on Sc, + 
8 times. 

l8t Bead Round.— + 2 cotton, 6 bead% 
+ 8 times. 

2nd Round. — + 4 beads, coming oyer 
2 cotton, and 1 bead at each side, S 
cotton over 4 beads, + 8 times. 

Srd Round. — + 2 beads over the 
centre 2 of 4, 8 cotton, + 8 times. 

4th Round. — + 3 beads, the first 2 over 
2, 3 cotton, 1 bead, 4 cotton, + 8 times. 

6ih Round. — + 7 beads (the first over 
first of last round), 5 cotton, + 8 times. 
End with one bead on the last stitch. 

6th Round. — + 6 beads, (1st on 1st), 
6 cotton, 1 bead, + 8 times. 

7th Round.— + 3 beads, 10 cotton, 1 
bead, + 8 times. End with 2 beads. 

Sth Round. — + 8 beads, 10 cotton, 
2 beads, + 8 times. End with 3 bead* 
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sNQTTntB wrraiw ttpon fanoy needlework. 



9th Enind,—^ 3 beads, 11 cotton, 3 
beads, + 7 times, 3 beads. This round 
is not perfect 

lOth Round, — + 8 cotton oyer cotton, 

1 bead, 4 cojbton, 4 beads, 1 cotton^ 3 
beads, + 8 times. 

Uth Round,— \' 2 cotton, 9 beads, 8 
cotton, (over 1 bead, 1 cotton,) 3 beads, 
+ 8 times. 

I2th Bound,-^ cotton over 2, + 7 
beads, 5 cotton, 4 beads, 2 cotton, + 
8 times. 

13M Round, — + 1 cotton, 5 beads, 

5 cotton, 3 beads, 1 cotton, 2 beads, 1 
cotton, + 8 times. 

lUh Romd.—+ 4 cotton, (oyer I 
cotton, 2 beads), 3 beads^ 5 cotton, 4 
beads, (the last on last of 3), 4 cotton, 
+ 8 times. 

Uth Round*-—^ 2 cotton, 8 beadu, 
(tbe last on last of 3), 3 cotton, 6 beads, 

6 cotton, + 8 times. 

. I6th Round. — + 13 bead% 1 cotton, 

2 beads, 6 cotton on 6, + 7 times. 
Eighth time, 4 cotton only on 3. 

nth Round.— + 9 bead«, 1 cotton, 4 
beads, 2 cotton, (last over 1 cotton), 3 
beads, 4 cotton oyer 3, + 7 times. 
Eighth time, 3 cotton on 2. 

18^A Round. — + 9 beads, 1 cotton, 5 
b^ads, 2 cotton, 6 beads, 2 cotton on 1, 
+ 7 times. Eighth, 1 cotton. 

19*A Round,— + 5 beads, 6 cotton, 6 
beads, 10 cotton, (oyer 9 stitches), + 8 
times. 

20th Round.~{- 3 beads, 8 cotton, 
(oyer 7 stitches), 5 beads, 5 cotton, 1 
bead, 4 cotton, + 8 times. 

2}8t Round.— .+ 3 beads oyer 3, 10 
cotton (making 1), 5 beads, (beginning 
on the 2nd of 6), 3 cotton, 2 beads, 4 
cotton, + 8 times. 

22iid Round.— A- 3 beads on 3, 12 
cotton, (making 1), 9 beads, 4 cotton^ + 
8 times. 

2Zrd Round,'-' + 8 beads on 3, 6 
cotton, 4 beads, 3 cotton, 7 beads, (on 
centre 7 of 9), 5 cotton, + 8 times. 

24^A Round^r-^-^ 3 beads on 3, 6 
cotton on 5) 6 beads, 14 cotton, -f- 8 



Uth Aund^-^'^ 4 beads, (begin- 
ning oyer Ist of 3), 7 cotton, (on 5 



and 1 bead), 6 beads, 14 cotton, + 8 
times. 

26th Round, — + 1 cotton oyer 1 bead, 
4 beads , 3 cotton, 1 bead, 3 cotton, 4 
beads, (oyer last 4 of 5), 13 cotton, + 
8 times. 

27 th Round, — + 2 cotton on 1 cotton, 
i beads, 3 cotton, 4 beads, 13 cotton, + 
8 times. 

2Sth Romd.—k- 3 cotton oyer 2 C 
and 1 B, 6 beads, 3 cotton, 4 beads, 14 
cotton, + 8 times. 

2l9th Rownd.-^-^' 4 cotton, 3 beads, 
(the Iflt oyer 2nd of 6), 3 cotton, 6 beads, 
16 cotton, + 8 times, 5 cotton. 

30M Round, — + 9 beads, beginning 
on 2nd of 3, 21 cotton, + 8 times. 

Do one round of cotton onlj, and 
then one of beads. 

BoBDfiB. — + 2 Sc cotton, 15 beads, 2 
(iotton, 13 chain with a bead on eadi, 
miss 12, + 8 times. 

2nd Round. — 2 slip on 2 cotton, + 2 
Sc with cotton, on the first 2 beads, * 
1 bead, 1 cotton, * alternately 6 times, 
1 cotton, 5 Ch, with beads, 1 Sc with 
bead on 4th of 13, 7 Oh with beads, 
miss 5 of 13, Sc with bead on nexl^ 
6 Oh with beads, + 8 times. 

3rd Round. — h 2 Sc with cotton on 
2nd Sc and 1 bead, * 1 bead^ 1 oottOn^ 

* 5 times, 1 cotton, 6 Ch with bead& 1 
Sc with bead on 4th of 5, 6 Ch witk 
beads, 1 Sc on 4th of 7 with beads, 6 
Oh with beads, Sc with bead on 2iid of 
6 Sc, 5 Ch wilii beads + 8 time*. 

ith Round. — + 2 Sc cotton as beware, 

* 1 bead oyer cotton, 1 cotton oyer bead» 

* 4 times. 1 move cotton, 6 Oh w]& 
beads, 1 Sc with bead on 4th of ^ 6 Gk 
with beads, 1 Sc with bead on 4tii of 61. 
6 Ch with bead, 1 Sc with bead, on ^eC 
of next 6, 6 Oh with beadsj 1 So wi^ 
bead on 2nd of 5, 5 C^ with bettdt» 

These D'Oyleys must be washed wifi 
white Windsor soap and soft water <tti^* 
When quite dean rinse them in teoui 
water, and hang them before a fireu. or 
in the air to £7. When nearly curjr, 
pull them out into shape. On no acoounifc 
use any starch, nor. an iron. BjjmIh, 
when of ffood quality, and pt(n 
washed, wul remain for yean nninj 
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HINT ON D'OTLEYS. 



ExpBRisNCED workers often find a 
difficulty in knowing the exact ter- 
mination of a round in D*Oylej'R, 
and frequently the pattern is destroyed 
by an error in the calculation. This 
difficulty may be remedied at once, 
by attention to the following rule: — 
Take a thread very opposite in colour 
to that of your work, and only a few 
inches long. When, only two or three 



rounds are done, and it is still perfectly 
easy to see the end of the round, draw 
the needleful of thread through the 
chain of the last stitch. Do the same 
with, every other round, so that the co- 
loured thread finally runs in a straight 
line from the centre to the edge. It will 
save much trouble and many blunders, 
especially when wotking tlie Jewelled 
D'OyleyJ. . 



C&OCHET A TBICOTEB. 



Take rather a long crochet hook, with 
a button on the end. ]li!ake a chain as 
for ordinary crochet, leaving the last 
made stitch on the hook to form the first 
stitch of the next row; this kind of 
crochet being worked backward and 
forwards. 

2nd Jtaw.—Tvit the hook through the 
next loop on the chidn to the loop 
already on the hook and draw the thread 
through, leaving this last made loop on 
the hook. Contmue till you have taken 
up on the hook as many loops as there 
were ii^ the original cham. 

2rd How. — Put the thread once round 
the hook and draw it through the two 
first loops on the hook. Thread once 
round the hook and through the last 



loop made and the one next to it on 
the hook. Eepeat tall aU are worked 
off. 

^th Ihe 

first Ic the 

thread lade 

loop the 

long 1 >i]ig 

all the dnjg 

alwayi 

6th. 

Thif Lght 

wwk. 
loop. 

A chain of 30 makes a pretty scaif 
for ajlady. It should measure a yard 
and half long, with fringe 4 or 6 inches 
long at each end« 



LAJDIBS COMPORTEE IN CEOCHBT.* 
M<d§rial».—^ ounces white doable Berlin wool, \ ounee Ulao filoselle. 



This comforter is worked with white 
wool in ribbed stitch, a variety of cro- 
chet d irieoter ; it is edged all /ound 
with some rows of chain and double 
stitches. These, as well as the fringe 
at both ends of the scarf, can be made 
with white wool and lilac filoselle, or 
cniy with wool. The pattern is 20 
stitches wide and 120 double rows long. 
Segin the scarf at one ei{d on a founda- 
tion chain oi 20 stitches, and work as 
follows: 1st part of 1st double row 



(forwards). Take up 1 lo<^ in every 
other stitch. 

2nd part of the 1st double row (back. ^ 
wards). Alternately cast off 1 hx^, 1 
chain. 

1st part of the 2nd double row. Take 
up alternately one loop in the previously 
missed stitch of the foundation bhain, 
working at the same time round the 
top cham of tiie stitch in the preceding 
row, and one loop in the next long chain 
of the preceding row. 



^ Bj permission of the Proprietors of the BngMhwmant DomuHc JfafoeifM. 
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Past ov Coictobtbb 
(vttll 8izb). 



2nd part of the 2nd double row. Cast 
off together the next loop taken up in 
the foundation chain with the following 
loop, 1 chain. 

1st part of the 3rd double row. — ^Take 
up alternately one loop underneath the 
next chain stitch of the double row 
before the last, and one loop in the next 
long chain of the preceding row. Miss 
the following long stitch. Work back 
as in the second double row. This 3rd 
double row is repeated till the scarf is 
lufficiently long. Work all round the 



outer edge one row of double stitch with 
lilac fQoselle, then one row of double 
stitch with white wool ; the 8rd row ii 
worked again with filoselle, altematdy 
one double, one chain stitch, rnj— «wg 
one under the last ; in the last two rowi 
insert the needle into the two upper 
chains of the preceding rows. 

The comforter is ornamented at boft 
ends with fringe in white wool, tiba 
upper edge of which may b^ coim^A 
with lilac filoselle.' 
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Instructions in Netting. 



Ths ^eautj of netting consists in its 
finmiess and regularity. All joins in 
tlie thr^id must be made in a very strong 
knot; and, if possible, at an edge, so 
thst it may not be p^x^ved. 

The implements used in netting are 
s netting needle and a mesh. In filling 
a netting needle with the material, 
be earful not to make it so fidl that 
there will be a difficull^ in passing it 
through the stitches. The size of the 
needle must depend on the material to 
be employed, and the fineness of the 
work. Steel needles are employed for 
eyery kind of netting except the very 
coarsest They are marked from 12 to 
24, the latter being extremely fine. The 
fine meshes are usually also of steel; 
but, as this material is heavy, it is 
better to onploy bone or wooden meshes 
when large ones are required. Many 
meshes are flat ; and in using them the 
width is given. 

The first stitch in this work is termed 
diamond netting, the holes being in 
the form of diamonds. To do the first 
row, a stout thread, knotted to form 
ft round, is fastened to the knee with 
a pin, or passed over the foot, or on 
the hook sometimes attached to a work 
cudiion for the purpose. The end 
of the thread on ue needle is knotted 
to this, the mesh being held in the left 
hand on a line with it. Take the needle 
in the right lumd ; let the thread come 
over the mesh and the third finger, 
bring it back imder the mesh, and hold 
it b^weoi the thumb and first finger. 
Slip the needle through the loop over 
the third finger, under the mesh and 
the foundation thread. In doing this 
a loop will be formed, which must be 
passed over the fourth finger. "With- 
draw the third finger from the loop, 
and draw up the ioop over the fourth, 
gradually, until it is quite tight on the 
mesh. The tliimib should be kept 
firmly over the mesh while the stitch 
is being completed. When the neces- 
sary nimiber of stitches is made on 
this^foundation. the future rows are to 



be worked backwards and forwards 
To form a round, the first stitch is to 
be worked immediately after the last, 
which closes the netting into a circle. 

Bound Nettino is very nearly the 
same stitch. The difference is merely 
in the way of putting the needle througn 
the loop and foundation, or other stitch. 
After passing the needle through the 
loop, it must be brought out, and put 
downwards through the stitch.. This 
stitch is particularly suitable for purses. 

Square Netting is exactly the same 
stitch as diamond netting, only it is 
begun at a comer, on one stitdi, and 
increased (by doing two in one) in the 
last stitch of every row, imtil the great- / 
est width required is attained. Then, 
by netting two stitches together at the 
end of every row, the piece is decreased 
to a point again. When stretched 
out, all the holes in this netting are 
squares. 

Square and diamond netting -are the 
most frequently used, and are orna- 
mented with patterns darned on them, 
in simple darning or in various point 
stitches. In the latter case it forms 
a variety of the sort of work termed 
guipure, now so fashionable. 

Gkecian Netting. Do one plain 
row. First pattern row. Insert the 
needle in the first stitch, and, without 
working it, draw through it Uie second 
stitch, through the loop of which draw 
the first, and work it in the ordinary 
way. This forms a twisted stitch, and 
the next is a very small loop formed of a 
part of the second stitch. Eepeat this 
throughout the row. 

The second row is done plain. 

The third like the first ; but the first 
and last stitches are to be done in the 
usual maimer, and you begin the twist- 
ing with the second and third loops. 

The fourth is plain. Bepeat these 
four rows as often as required. 

Use No. 20 mesh for the fancy rows, 
and No. 14 for the plain. 

Stitches in netting ore always counted 
by knots. 
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OBD&KTAL lABLE-COTEB. 



iTh4 accuracy of the follomng direetiont is guaranteed; ^e Oriental Table-cover kmk tg 
been worked from the type, and aU. errors corrected,"} 

ifo^mo^.-ETans* Enitting Cotton, No. 4; three Meshes, 2 flat, one-half an inbh wid^ 
the other an inch and a half; and one round Mesh, No. 14; 27 skeins Berlin Wool; tlii^e 
of each of the following colours— peach, green, plum, yellow, claret, dark blue, pinlc, lifl^ 
blue, and scarlet; a large rug needle, and a netting neecQe. 



On a round foundation of 23 stitdies 
with the half'inch mesh, net 2 plain 
it>und. 

^rd Round, — Round meah, plain 
netting. 

4dhf 6th, and 6th Mounds,-^ The same. 
^ 1th Mound, half-imch mesh, — 2 stitches 
ineaoh. 



Sth Bound. — Same mesh, 1 stztoh in 
each, missing the first, netting the neact 
stitch, and returning to the misaed on* 
all round. 

9th Mound, round mesh, 1 stitqli in 
each. 

10th, nth, I2^h, and im Hfmth.— 
The same. 
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Uth Hound, — 'Ealf-mch mesh, 3 
stitches in each. 

I5th Sotmd, and 21 sueeeeding Rounds, 
— ^Round mesh, 1 stitch in each. 

Zlth Bound. — Wide flat mesh, 3 
stitches in each. 

Z%th Roundf round mesh. — Net 3 
stitches together, missing the first 3, 
netting the 3 neid^ and returning to the 
missed 3, continue all round. 

Z9th JRottnd, round meah, — 1 stitch in 
each. 

40th Round, and 4 succeeding Rounds, 
^-The same. 

The top part of the cov«p is now 
netted, and there remain hut the points 
to net 

With round mesh net 13 stitches, 
and instead of continuing the round, 
return on the 13 stitches, missing the 
last. Cknitinue hackwards and forwards 
on these, always missing the last tillj 
yon have hut one stitch left on the! 
mesh. Cut the cotton and fasten the I 
end; take up the next 13 stitches, and ' 
make another point, and continue the I 
same all roimd the coyer. | 

Now commence the darning. Thread . 
the ru^ needle with green wool, and 
insert it in the 5th mesh from the 
centre (which is where the two knots 
are visible in one mesh)^ and dam 3 
meshes upwards to the right, filling the 
meshes closely with wool; then in a 
line with the first of these 3 and up- 
wards to the left dam 2 meshes, each 
separately, in order that all the darning 
may lean to the right. 

Haying done this there wiU be one 
mesh left in the middle of the green 
▼andyke, which dam in plum colour. 
Dam 6 of these round the centre of the 
eoyer. Between the lower points of 
each yandyke there will be 3 diamonds, 
darn the middle one in dark blue. 

Now in 12th mesh (where the 3 
inots are seen in one > mesh), with 
scarlet dam a diamond of 4 meshes to 
the right; do the same in eyery 5th 
mesh all round. 

As before, there will be 3 vacant 
meshes between the lower points of 
each scarlet diamond, the centre one of 



which fill with dark blue, and above 
the dark blue spot dam a yandyke of 4 
meshes in claret. 

In the 36th round of netting dam 
close diamonds of 9 meshes' (leaving a 
space of 3 meshes between the lower 
points of each), of different colours, in 
the following order : — peach, green, 
plum, yellow, claret, dark blue, pink, 
light blue. There are 88 diamonds 
required in the roimd ; it will there- 
fore be necessary to work these 8 
colours 4 times, which will leave one 
still vacant ; this one may be darned in 
scarlet. 

Miss 8 meshes upwards from one of 
these closely darned diamonds, and dam 
6 meshes to the right, then 4 meshes in 
an opposite direction from each point of 
the 6 idready darned, thus three sides of 
a diamond are formed ; complete the 4th 
side by darning 6 me&hes. . 

There will be 17 diamonds, which 
may be darned thus: — yellow, dark 
blue, scarlet, green, peach, claret, light 
blue, pink. Kepeat these colours twice, 
which will leave one to do ; this may be 
done in plum colour. 

This will leave an open diamond of 
16 meshes (4 each way), the centre 4 of 
which dam in 2 colours, the two oppo- 
site each other in one, and the other two 
in a good contrasting colour. 

There is always a slight irreg^arity 
in round netting, which will cause the 
first diamond to appear scarcely even 
with the last This, however, cannot be 
avoided, and is not discernible except 
on very close examination, and does not 
at all affect its appearance when on the 
table. It will also be found necessary 
to lessen the space between the open 
diamonds, one mesh in two instances, 
as if there were two more meshes it 
would cause an irregularity in the close 
diamonds. 

The top part of the cover is now 
finished, and the points only remain to 
be darned. 

Between eaoir point dam a close dia- 
mond of 9 meshes, the lower point of 
which will hide the fastening of cotton at 
the commencement of the netted point. 
n2 
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Ai the end of every point dam an 
open diamond of 4 meslies, and knot a 
t«88el in the last meeh of each point 



composed of 4 strands of eadh colour 
used in darning. 

This cover is ^uicMy done, and has 
a very fordgn and elegant appeaxancev 



NETTED D OYLEY. 



[TW {fSSuraei/ qfthe fbUowing directiota it ouafanieed; the TrOgUy ]Ur^ 8m» KWltorf/ l t fc 
the type, and au «rror» correeted.'] 

9[at0ruUt.— One skein Knitting Cord, No. 16 ; one reel Mecklenbnfgli 'tbtetA, Vo. B; tnd 
VtB No. 80; tliree rows of bine Beads (large) ; tiro Meshes, one flftt, nearlyltalf all hush HMto; 
Kidihe other round, steel No. 16; one Netting Needle, and one ooarM Mwiiig ITMdlii. 



Ox a foundation of 18 stitches, net 
one plain round with flat mesh. 

2Md Sound. — Flat mesh, two stitches 
m each, except ^he last, in which net 
only one. 



Zrd Mound. — Small mesh, 1 ititali l» 
each. 

ith Mound — Same as SicL 

6th Mound.— F]At mesh, 2 in. ML 
except the last, in which net only < 
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6th B&md.— Small mesh, 1 stitch in 
each, missing 1 stitch, netting the next, 
and returning to the missed one all 
round. 

7th JRotmtr.— Small mesh, 1 stitch in 
each. 

Net 12 rounds more, the same as 7th 
round. 

20th ^ound.— Flat mesh, net 2 stitches 
in each. 

2l8t Hound, — Small mesh, same as 6th 
round. 

22hd and 2Zrd Mounds, — Small mesh, 
1 stitch in each. 

Fasten off, cut away the foundation, 
dra^ up the stitches tightly, and with 



the Mecklenburgh No. 6 dam 
round of meshes closely. Th 
13 rounds of small netting da 
of diamonds the entire depth 
netting, which will be 13 c 
with Mecklenburgh No. 5, 
meshes, dam the 7th line of d 
continue thus iJl round the 
Now miss 2 meshes from the 
darned line, and dam 4 with 
thread. Miss 3 mei^es dewfin 
this, and dam 4 More. Mim 
and datn 4, repeat all loaad. 



ft 
tie 
a? 

r- 



871 

lere will be 3 darned diamonds 
les between every darned line 
ids. Thread a needle with 
i insert it in the mesh at the 
I comer of the centre darned 
pass a bead into the mesh and 
^edle under the thread to the 
i; before putting in another 
a back stitch over the thread 
ch you iust passed thtf needle, 
m another bead, and so on all 
close diamonds, 
ith ^0. 60 do a row of loose 
I stitch all round the beads, 
ch ftitch in a bead mesh; 
another row of buttonhole 
i the same meshes, rerersing 
39, taking one in each mesh 
le one already done, and pass- 
Bedle every time through the 
) in the last row. This will 
;ire ^ace between the darned 

ferj mesh of the 2l8t round 
\ closely, and in the last row 
ige about an inch in depth. 
m be taken that all the dam- 
&e tame way, and the beads 
itted if desired. 



lady's WATGH-POCKBT, in 9S$tBD SMBBOIDEET. 

ITke aeeuraeg ^ ^/eliotpinff ^k-Mhn* U guanwtUedt ^ liodft WaJtek-poektt having h€$n 
iD&irkidJ¥6m tht i^9, and mil error* eorrcfited.l 

Maierial*.— One Bed Crociiet Cotton Ko. 16 : ire Mc«hgl, ttM «ame aS those used in the 
Netted D'Oyley ; a Ketting If eedle ; one skdiii of et^ured Wool, of any colour to suit the 
draper^r of the room; a jard of iaeh-wide Sareenet Btb1»0B{ a round of Cardboard ; and a 
small piece of Silk ihe same cokMur as iht WooL 

On a foundation of 28 stitefaea net 
one round with wide mesh. 

2nd Hound. — Small mesh, oke in each. 

3rd, ithy 6th, and 6^A.— Same as 2nd. 

7th Bound. — Large mesh, 2 in each. 

Sth Hound. — Smdl mesh, 1 in each. 
> 9th and lOth Hounds.—SsLine as 8th. 

Fasten the thread, and with the wool 
cover the entire duteide round ef 
meshes with loosely-wrought bultea- 
hole stitches. This f<»ms the first round 
of the pocket. 

On the same foundatioD, with wid« 
mesh, net 1 plain round. 



^hd M0UHd,—'Wide meshes, 2 stitches 
in eaeh. 

Srd Mound. — Small mesh, net 2 
ftitehes together all round. 

ith Mound, — Small mesh, 1 in each. 

Do. 6 more rounds the same. 

nth J^otnu^.— Small mesh, 2 stitches 
in' each. 

IS^A Mo9md. — Small mesh, 1 in each. 

nth, Uth, I6th, and I6th Mounds.-^ 
Ismail mesh, 1 stitoh in each. 

Fasten otf and work tbe edge as 
before. 
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IiTthe 14tli round dam every alter- 
nate diamond with the wool. ^ i 

On a foundation of 18 stitches with 
wide mesh net 1 round. 

2nd Mound. — Small mesh, 2 in each. 

Zrd Mound.— SmaXl mesh, 1 in each. 

Do 6 more rounds the same, and 



work the edge as hefore; dam every 
alternate diamond in 6tli round. 

Take a round of cardboard the size of 
a large watch, leaving about an indi 
above the round at tiie top, cover it 
with the silk, lay the first piece of net- 
ting flat on it, and stitch it round. 



Now take the second piece and stitch 
the 5th round of diamonds down tightly, 
rather more than half round, so as to 
make the edge come to the 7th roimd 
of the first piece. This will leave it 
loose in the centre to form the^pocket. 



Stitch the other piece of netting to the 
middle of this, and finish witib a knot 
of ribbon in the centre. Attach a piece 
double, about three inches long, to tilt 
top, and add a roeette and eadg. 
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Instructions in Tatting, or Frivolite. 



Thb only necessaiy implements for 
tatting are a shuttle or short netting- 
needle, and a gilt pin and ring, imited 
by a chain. Ihe cotton used should be 
strong and soft. There are three avail- 
able sizes, Nos. 1, 2, and 3. Attention 
should be paid to the manner of holding 
the hands, as on this depends the grace 
or awkwardness of the movement. Fill 
the shuttle with the cotton (or silk) re- 
quired, in the same manner as a netting 
needle. Hold the shuttle between the 
thumb and first and second fingers of 
the right hand, leaving about half a 
yard of cotton imwound. Tflke up the 
cotton, about three inches from the end, 
between the thumb and first finder of 
the left han4) and let the end fall m the 
palm of the hand; pass the cotton 
round the other fingers (^the left hand 
pceeping them parted a little), and bring 
it again between the thumo and fore- 
finger, thus making a circle round the 
extended fingers. There are only twa 
stitches in tatting, and they are usually 
done alternately ; this is therefore termed 
a double stitch. 

The first stitch is called the English 
stitehf and made thus : — Let the thread 
between the ri^ht- and left hands fall 
towards you ; slip the shuttle under the 
thread between the first and second 
fingers; draw it out rather quickly, 
keeping it in a horizontal line with the 
left hand. Ton will find a slipping loop 
is formed on this cotton with that which 
went round the fingers. Hold the shut- 
tle steadily, with the cotton stretched 
tijghtly out, and with the second finger 
of the left hand slip the loop thus made 
under the thumb. 

The other stitch is termed French 
Mitch; the only difference being, that 
histead of allowing the cotton to fall 
totoards you, and passing the shuttle 
doumtMrdSy the cotton is thrown in a 
loop over the left hand, and the sh attle 
pamed under the thread between the 
first and second fingers upwards. The 



knot must be invariably formed by the* 
thread which passes round the finders 
of the left hand. If the operation is 
reversed, and the knot formed by the 
cotton connected with the shuttle, the 
loop will not draw up. This is occa- 
sioned by letting the cotton from the 
shuttle hang loosely instead of drawing 
it out and holding it tightly stretched. 
AViien any given number of these double 
stitches are (lone, and drawn closely to- 
gether, the stitches are held between the 
first finger and thumb, and the other 
fingers are withdrawn from the circle of 
cotton, which is gradually diminished 
by drawing out the shuttle until the 
loop of tatting is nearly or entirely 
closed. The tatted loops should lio 
quite close to each other, unless direis- 
tions to the contrary are given. 

The pin is ufted in making, an orna- 
mental edge, something like purl edging, 
thus: — SUp the ring on the left-hand 
thumb, that the pin attached may be 
ready for use. After making; the ni 
quired number of double stitches, twist 
the pin in the circle of cotton, and hol<) 
it between the forefinger and thumbs 
whilst making more double stitches ; 
repeat. The little loops thus formed 
are te^ed picots. 

Trefoil Tatting is done by drawing 
three loops up tightly, made close to- 
gether, and then leaving a short space 
before making more. The trefoU is 
sewed into ^ape afterwards with a 
needle. 

To join loops. — ^When two loops are 
to be connected, a picot is made in the 
first, wherever the join is required. 
"When you come to the corresponding 
part of the second loop, draw the thread 
which goes round the fingers of the If^ft 
hand through the picot with a needle, 
pulling through a loop large enough to 
admit the shuttle. Slip this through, 
then draw the thread tight again over 
the fingers, and continue the work. In 
many patterns a needle is used te work 
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over, in buttonhole stitch, the thread 
which passes from one loop to another. 
A long needleiiil of the same cotton or 
silk used for the tatting is left at the 
bei^inning of the wQrk, and 4 common 



needle used to buttonhole over bar 
wherever they occur. 

Fieots are also sometimes made with 
the needle and cotton in working over 
these bars. 



BDaiNG IN TATTING. — THO, I. 



MaitHaU. — Erans* totting cotton, Boulton's steel a^attle, and a purliag pin. The aise of 
the aottpn mnet depend upon the nature of the article which the edging ie designed to trim* 
Aa a general rtde, Kq. 1 is suitable for ladies' jupes, children's drawers, and other articles 
made in ealieo. No. 8 is a medium iiae, and will dp for finer drawers, and generally fwr 
thinfifs made in jaconet or cambric muslin. No. 8 is yery $ne, and fit for infanta' robaa, eape, 
Udiea' eollars, fte. 



Ui JPattern, — Begiii by threading the 
esx^ of the eotton with a sewing needle. 
Double the cotton, allowing a long 
needleful' on the needle ; and holding 
the doubled end between the finger and 
thumb, do 14 buttonhole stitches with 
the needle. The thread oa^ then be 
drawn up tight^ so as not to leave a 
loop. Now begin with the shuttle. 

Ist Loop. — 12 double stitches, 1 picot, 
.4 double, draw up the loop, but not 
tightly, and work with the needle on 
the bar of thread 10 buttonhole stitches. 

2n(i loop.—'Wiih tho needle, do 2 
buttonhole stitches on the thread before 
beginning this loop. 4 double, join to 
the picot of the last ; 8 double, 1 picot, 
4 double. Draw this up like the firsts, 
and work on the bar 10 buttonhole 
stitches. 2 more on the thread before 
the 

Zrd Xm)p. — 4 double ; join to the 



picot; 9 double, 1 picot, d doable. 
Draw up this loop rather tighter ; work 
en it 7 buttonhole stitches, and 2 on the 
thread afkerwards. 

4^A Xoo^.— (At the point.) 2 double, 
join to the pieot, 12 double, 1 picot, 2 
double. Draw this loop up quite tightkf. 
Work 2 buttonhole stitches on th^ thread 
afterwards. 

hth Loop, — 3 double, join, 9 double, 
1 picot, 4 double, draw up this like the 
third. Work on it 7 buttonhole stitehes^ 
and 1 on the thread afterwards. Slip 
the needle through between the two 
buttonhole stitches after the second 
loop, and draw the thread ihrou^ 
allowing for a bar on which 6 wit- 
tonhole stitches can be worked. By 
doing these the thread is hreaght 
back to the fifth loop; do one Ofion 
buttonhole stitch on the thread, and 
proceed to the 
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M Loop. — i double, join; + 4 
double, ^ 1 picot, + twice, 4 double. 
Praw it up, and work it with 10 
stitches. Then join across to between 
the first and second loops, as after the 
fifth. 

1th Loop, — 4 double, join, + 4 double, 
I ^cot, + twice, 4 double. T^e the 
iieedle across to the commencement of 
the first loop, and on the bar do 10 but- 
tonhole ttitchea, 9 more buttonhole on 
the thread, j(Hn to th0 last picot, 9 
buttonhole on the thread, make a picot, 
9 more buttonhole. This completes one 
pattim. 

Ut Loop rfih$ 2ndpatUm. — 4 double, 
ima to the picot on the thread, 4 double, 
jpiM t© tiM pioot of the 7th loop, 4 double, 
I piwt, i douhle. Draw it up and work 



on the bar 10 buttonhole ^titehes, and 2 
after. 

2nd Loop. — 4 double, join to the picot, 
4 doubly join to the picot of the 6th 
loop,- 4 double, 1 picot, 4 double. Drfiw 
it up, and work it like the last. 

The remaining 6 loops are to be 
worked exactly like those of tiio first 
pattern. All subsequent ones tix% dooQ 
like the second. 

It may, perhaps, be permitted to us 
to observe that tatting Tor frivolity), 
besides being very pretty, has the m^nt 
of wearing e^rtremely well. ^ It re- 
quires far less eyesight Uian crochet, 
and is much stronger than lajitting, 
and is also (as we trust we proye) pus-* 
ceptible of great and elegant TaiiatMi 
of design. 



INIAHT's cap crown in TATTINa. 

Materidh.^'Eruu^ Tatting Cotton, No. 3; Boulton's Steel Shuttle, No. 14; a rery fine 
Purling Fin ; and a Beel of Evans' Mecklenburgh, No. 12, for the Mechlin wheel in the 
centre. 



I^ Tattern consists of Jive loops, ten 
patterns being required to form the circle. 

Ist Fattem. — Ist Loop. — 3 double 
stitches, 1 picot, 4 doubU stitches, \ 
picot, 2 double stitchqs, 1 picot, 6 double 
stitches, 1 picot, 3 double stitches. Praw 
it up, leaving a bar of toead, on which 
8 buttonhole stitches can be worked. 

2nd Loop. — 3 double stitches ; join to 
the last picot of former loop, + d double 
stitches, 1 picot, + twice, 8 double 
stitches. Draw it up a Uttle tighter 
than the last. 

Zrd Loop. — 3 double stitches, join to 
the last picot of 2nd loop, + 6 double 
stitches, 1 picot, + twice, 8 double. 
Praw it quite tight. 

ith Xoo^.— Same as 2nd loop. 

t>th Loop. — 3 double stitches, join to 
the last picot of 4th loop ; 6 double 
Stitches, 1 picot, 2 double stitches, 1 
picot, 4 double stitches, 1 picot, 3 double 
ptitches. Draw it up, but not tighter 
than 1st loop. 

To work the buttonhole stitches, take 
a common sewing needle, with a very 
long piece of the same cotton ; slip the 



needle through the picot, after the two 
double stitches of the first loop, draw it 
out, leaving a short end, on which do 
four common buttonhole stitches ; catch 
u^ th^ next picot; make 6 buttonhole 
stitches, 8 buttophole stitches on the bar 
of the Ist loop, % between that and the bar 
of 2nd loop, on 3nd bar, 2 between that 
and bar of 4th loop, 6 on bar of 4th loop, 
1 before the next : now slip the needle 
through the two stitches ^fker the 1st 
loop, Sius forming a bar, on which work 
ba(5t 6 buttonhole stitches, then 1 more 
between 4th and 5th loops, and 8 on the 
bar of 6th loop. Take the needle across 
to the base of the Ist loop, and work 
back 10 stitches ; now work 6 button- 
hole stitches on the thread connected 
with the shuttje, catch up the picot, 
work 8 buttonhole stitches, catch up 
the next picot, 4 buttonhole stitches, 
catch up 3rd picot, 4 buttonhole stitch^ ; 
make a picot, 8 buttonhole stitches j. 
make another picot, 6 buttonhole 
stitches. 

Now resume the shuttle, leaving the 
needleful of cotton attached to the work. 
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2nd Fattem, — Isi Xooj?. — Three 
double stitches, join to the last picot 
made with the needle and cotton ; 4 
double stitches, join to the other picot 
made with the needle, 2 double stitches 
join to picot in centre of the 5th Wp of 
1st pattern (which has already been 
caught up in working with the needle), 
6 double stitches, 1 picot, 3 double 
stitches. 

2ndf Zrd, ith, and 5th Loops to be 
done as in 1st pattern. 

Then work the buttonhole stitches 
with the needle and cotton as before. 

For tiie centre do ten loops thus : — 

lat Loop. — Four double stitches, 1 
picot, 6 double stitches; join to the 
picot at the point of the 3rd loop of a 
pattern, 6 double stitches, 1 picot, 3 
double stitches. 

2nd Loop. — Four double stitches ; join 
to the last picot of 1st loop 6 double 
stitches; join to the picot at the point 



of 3rd loop of a pattern ; 6 double, 1 
picot, 3 double stitches. 

3r(f, Uh, 6th, eth, 1th, 8^A, 9<A, and 
lO^A, same as 2nd. These loops must 
not be drawn very tightly. The bars 
which connect them must be button- 
holed, as those of the patterns. 

These ten loops will form a small 
circle, within which a Mechlin wheel 
should be worked with the Mecklen- 
burgh. No. 12, The crown when com- 
pleted should be trimmed with tiie fol- 
lowing narrow edge : — 
^ Ist Loop, — Four double stitches, + 1 
dcot, 2 double stitches, + 4 times. 

'raw it up to form a semicircle. 

2nd and all foUowing Loops. — Two. 
double stitches ; join to the last picot of 
former loop 2 double stitches, + 1 picot, 
2 double stitches + 4 times. 

Draw up as Ist loop, and sew neatly 
round the crown. 



D: 



EDGING IN TATTING. — NO. XL 



■ 
Fill the shuttie mthout cutting off the 
thread from the reel, ^ the red thread 
is required for working the connecting 
bars ; begin at the edge and make the 

♦ lat Oval of Trefoil,— yToT\i 4 double 
sMtches, 1 picot, 4 double, 1 picot, 4 
double. Draw up tight. 

^ 2nd Oval. — 5 double, join into last 
picot of former oval, 4 double, 1 picot, 
4 double, 1 picot, 6 double. Draw up 
ti{^ht. ^ 



Zrd Oval. — 4 double, join into last 
picot of former oval, 4 double, 1 picot, 
4 double. Draw up tight Tiiis com- 
pletes one trefoil. 

Now put the thread attached to the 
reel over the left hand, and on it work 
6 double, 1 picot, 6 double, this forme 
the connecting bar between each trefoil ; 
begin again as at *, Joining each trefoil 
by the picots. To form the upper part 
of Hie pattern, work 4 double, join into 
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tlie picot in the centre of connecting 
bar, 4 double, draw up tight, then with 
the reel thread over the left hand work 
7 double, 1 picot, 7 double. "With the 
shuttle tiread next work 4 double, join 
to the same picot as the last made small 



oval, 4 double, draw up tight, repeal 
from*. 

To form the heading, work a crochet 
chain of 7 stitches into each of tho 
picots of the bars last made with tha 
reel thread. 



EDGING IN TATTING. — NO. III. 



The edge half of this pattern is worked 
with the single thread. 

Ut large Oval. — 6 double, * 1 picot, 
1 double, * 6 times, 6 double, draw 
up tight. Leave about the sixth of an 
inch betw-een each oval and work the 

' small oval the reverse way of the large 
one, 4 double, 1 picot, 3 double, 1 picot, 
3 double, 1 picot, 4 double, draw up 
tight ; this forms the small oval. Leave 

. the thread as before and work the second 
large oval, joining it into the last picot of 
the preceding large oval. Join the smaller 
ones in the same manner to each other. 



To form the upper half of pattern fill 
the shuttle from the reel without cut- 
ting off the thread, work 3 double, 1 
picot, 3 double, join into the lower picot 
of the small oval in preceding row, 8 
double, 1 picot, 3 double, draw up tight ; 
with lie reel thread work 6 double, 1 
picot, 6 double, to form connecting bar ; 
make a small oval with Uie shuttle 
thread as before, joining it into the last 
picot of the former small oval in this 
row. Bepeat : make a crochet hea(^g 
as in the former pattern. 



EDGING IN TATTING. — ^NO. IV. 



This pattern is worked in four rows, all 
with the double thread, i.e.^ the shuttle 
filled without cutting off the thread. 

Itt Row, — Begin at the small oval, • 5 
double 1 large picot, 5 double, draw up. 
With the reel thread work 3 double, 1 
picot, 2 double, 1 picot, 2 double, 1 
pifiot^ 3 double ; then with shuttle thread 



work a second small oval, 5 double, join 
into the large picot of the first oval, 5 
double, draw up. Hepeat from *. 

2nd Row is exactly the same process 
reversed. 

\8t Small Oval, — * 5 double, loin into 
the large picot of the 1st oval in the 
former row ; 5 double, draw up, "With 
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the reel tlu^ad -^ork 3 double, 1 picot^ 
2 double, 1 picot, 2 double, 1 picot, 3 
double. 

2nd Oval. — 5 double, join into the 
same large picot as last small oval, 5 



double ; there are now 4 small ovalii 
joined into the same large picot. Bepeat 
from •. 

Zrd SowiB worked with the reel tliread. 
Begin by joining the thread into thf 



/ 



first picot of last row. "Work * 3 
double, 1 picot, 3 double, join into 
second picot of last row, 3 double, 1 
picot, 3 double, join into third picot, 2 
double, join into next picot. Eepeat 
from *. 



4th Jtow.—Join reel thread into 1st 
picot of last row.- Work ♦ 4 double, 1 
picot, 4 double^ join into second picot, 2 
double, join into third picot Repeat 
from *. Crochet heading as in former 
patterns. 



TITTIN© INSERTION. 



Join your two threads together and 
make 2 stitehes in long tatting, then a 
loop and 6 stitehes, a loop and 6 stitches ; 
dl in long* tatting. 

Then you commence the trefoil in 
round f tatting: — 5 stitehes, join it to 
the loop after the 2 stitehes in long tat- 
ting, 1 stitch, 1 loop, till there are 6 
loops, then 6 stitehes, &nd draw it to- 



5 stitehes, join it into the 6tli loop of 
last round; 1 stitch, 1 loop, till there 
pe 10 loops, then 5 stitches and draw 
it up. 

5 stitehes, join it into 10th loop of Ust 
round, 1 stiteh, 1 loop, till there art 6 
loops, then 6 stitches and draw it up. 
Now take the long tatting thretd «nd 
join closely 6 stitehes, 1 loop, 6 stitobilii 
join it into the last loop of tbo kut 



* Worked with the reel thread. 



t Worked with shuttle thread. 
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round of the trefoil ; 2 stitclies, 1 loop, 
6 stitches, 1 loop, 6 stitches, and then 
leave the lony tatting and hegin the 
trefoil again. 

The other side of the insertion is 
worked in the same way, only instead 
of making the loops hetween the dif- 



ferent 6 stitches of the long tatting, 
you join it into the loops on the oppo- 
site side. 

To turn the comer you finish a tre- 
foil and make your 6 loops of long tat- 
ting, then draw your thread through 
all the d loops of tlie thr$e last trefcnk. 



Instruotions in Knittiag. 



Although the ar^ of knitting is known 
perhaps more generally than almost 
any other kind of fancy work, still m 
the knowledge is not universal, and 
there have been of late years great 
improvements in many of the processes, 
we hope that a short account of all the 
stitches, and the elementary parts of 
the craft, will he welcomed by many of 
our friends ; and most seriously would 
we recommend them to attain perfection 
in this branch of work, because, above 
all others, it is a resource to those who, 
from weak eyes, are precluded from 
many kinds of industnal amusement, 
or who, as invalids, cannot bear the 
fetigue of more elaborate work.' The 
fact is that knitting does not require 
eyesight at all ; and a very little prac- 
tice ought to enable any one to knit 
whilat reading, talking, or studying, 
quite as well as if the fingers were un- 
employed. It only requires that the 
lingers should be properly used, and 
that one should not be made to do the 
diXitj of another. 

The implements used for knitting are 
rods or pins of ivory, bone, or steel. 
The latter are most commonly used, 
and should have tapered points, without 
the least sharpness at the extremity. 

The first process is casting on. — 
Hold the end of cotton between the 
first and second fingers of the left hand, 
bring it over the thumb and forefinger, 
and bend the latter to twist the cotton 
into a loop; bend the needle in the 
loop; hold the cotton attached to the 
reel between the third and little fingers 
of the right hand, and over the point 
of the forefinger; bring the thread 



round the needle by the slightest pos- 
sible motion ; bend the needle towards 
you, and tighten the loop on the left- 
nand finger, in letting it slip off to 
form the first stitch. 

Now take that needle with the 
loop on it in the left hand, and 
another in the right Observe the 
position of the hands. The left hand 
needle is held between the thumb and 
the second finger, leaving the fore- 
finger free, to aid in moving the points 
of the needles. This mode of using 
the forefinger, instead of employing it 
merely to hold the needle, is the great 
secret of "being able to knit witnout 
looking at the work, for so extremely 
delicate is the sense of touch in this 
finger, that it will, after a little prac- 
tice, enable you to tell the sort of stitch 
coming next, in the finest material, 
so that knitting becomes merely me- 
chanical. Insert the point in the loop, 
bringing it behind the other needle, 
slip the thread round it, bring the point 
in front, and transfer the loop to the 
left-hand needle, without withdrawing 
it from the right hand. Repeat the 
process for any number of stitches 
required. 

.Plain knitting. — Slip the point of 
the right-hand needle in a loop, bring 
the thread round it, and with the 
forefinger push the point of the needle 
off the loop so that the thread just 
twisted round forms a new one on the 
right hand. 

Purling. — The right-hand needle 
is slipped in the loop in front of the 
left-hand one, and the thread, after 
passing between the two, is brought 
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round it ; it is then worked as before. 
The thread is always brought forward 
before beginning a purled stitch, unless 
particular directions to the contrary are 
given. 

The tnode of making stitches, — To 
make one, merely bring the thread 
in front before knitting, when, as it 
passes over the needle, it makes a loop ; 
to make two, three, or more, pass the 
thread round the needle in addition, once 
for 2, twice for 3, and so on. 

To decrease. — Take one stitch off 
without knitting ; knit one, then 
sb'p Uie point of 3ie left-hand needle in 
the unknitted stitch and draw it over 
the other. It is marked in j-eceipts d. 

1. To decrease 2 or more, slip 1, knit 

2, 3, or more together, as one, and pass 
the slip stitch over. 

The way to join a round. — Four 
or five needles are used in round 
work, such as socks, stockings, &c. 
Cast on any given number of stitches 
on one needle, then slip another needle 
in the last stitch, before casting any on 
it ; repeat for any number. When all 
are cast on, knit the first 2 stitches off 
on to the end of the last needle. One 
needle is always left unused in casting 
on for a round. 



The way of Joining the toe of a sockj 
or any similar thing. — Divide all the 
stitches on to two needles, hold both, 
in the left hand, as if they were one, 
and in knitting take a loop off each one, 
which knit together. 

To cast off. — Knit 2 stitches ; witih 
the left-hand needle draw the first 
over the second ; knit another ; repeat. 
Observe that the row before the cast- 
ing off should never be very tightly 
knitted. 

To knit three stitches together^ so thai 
the centre one shdll be in froTit. Slip 
2 off the needle together, knit the thir(^ 
aijd draw the others over together. 

To raise a stitch is to knit the bar 
of thread between the two stitches as 
one. 

The abbreviations used are : — K, knit ; 
P, purl ; D, decrease ; K 2 t, knit two 
together ; P 2 t, purl 2 together : M 1, 
make one. 

TaJ^e care to have needles and cotton 
or wool that are suitable to each other 
in size. The work of the best knitter 
in the world would appear ill done if 
the needles wfere too fine or too coarse. 
In the former case, the work would be 
close and thick ; in the latter it would 
be too much like a cobweb. 



SHELLS FOR A KNITTED COUNTERPANE. 



Fine knitting cotton and steel needles. 
Cast on 46 stitches. Knit 2 plain 
rows. 

2rd Row. — 6 plain, thread forward 
and 2 together, 17 times, 5 plain. • 

ith, Mow. — Plain knitting. 

bth Itow. — 5 plain, forward 2 toge- 
ther, puri 1, till there are only 7 left. 
2 together, 5 plain. 

^th jBo«7.— Plain. 



'Jth How. — Same as 5th. 

Sth J^cM^.—Plain. 

9th Bow. — 5 plain, 2 together, plain 
1, till 7 are left. 2 together, 5 plain. 

lOth Bow.— Purl all. 

Continue 9 and 10 alternately until 
four ribs are formed, there will men be 
only 10 stitches on the needle ; narrow 
these in the'centre one till only one re- 
mains. Fasten off. 



BRIOCHE STITCH. 



This stitch is extremely elastic, and is 
very suitable jTor comforters, polka 
jackets, as well as for the Turkish 
cushion properly called a Brioche. 



Cast on any number of stitches that 
can be divided by 8, knit backwards 
and forwards. Thread forward, slip 1, 
knit 2 together, repeat. 
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Instructions in Embroidery and Tapestry-Work. 



'Ehbroidert, properly speaking, in- 
cludes every sort Of ornamental work 
done -with a sewing needle of any kind ; 
but in its popular acceptation, it applies 
only to the ' ornamentation of any 
article by the eye, or from drawn or 
marked patterns — whatever may be 
the material, or combination of mate- 
rials employed ; Berlin work, or can- 
vas work, on the contrary, ki the 
usual designation of all kinds of em- 
broidery on canvas, done by counting 
threads^ and frequently by the aid of a 
painting on checked paper. 

Although these two different sorts of 
work are really equally entitled to the 
designation of embroidery, yet for the 
Bake of making our hints as intelligible 
as possible, we wiU adopt the popular 
terms, and confine our present remarks 
to that sort of embroidery which is not 
executed by the stitch. 

Every sort of material may be used 
for embroidery. The most common are 
muslin, cambric, velvet, satin, cloth, 
and leather. The simplest style of 
embroidery is that termed Application, 
— ^that is, where the pattern is in one 
material, laid on anoUier which forms 
the ground. In this way muslin is 
worked on net, velvet is laid on cloth, 
or on another velvet, and so on, the 
edges being either sewed over, or orna- 
mented with fancy cord, braid, gold 
thread, or any other appropriate mate- 
rial. Another very easy style of orna- 
mentation is that known as braiding. 
Children's dresses are worked wiQi 
narrow silk or worsted braid, the 
flatter being also used for ladies' aprons, 
floimces, &c. Gold and silver braid 
enter largely into various sorts of de- 
corative needlework, and the Victoria 
braid, whichhas something of the appear- 
ance of satin stitch, is generally Imown. 

Thei^ is considerable art required to 
achieve putting on braid evenly and 
firmly. The stitches should be taken 
across the braid, but not to either edge. 
This makes it lie flat. 

Bat the most elaborate kinds of em- 
broidery are those which represent 



flowers, fruit, and other devices on any 
material; and these may be divided 
into white and coloured embroidery. 

"White embroidery, or embroidery on 
muslin, is used for^a great variety of 
articles of ladies' dress. The simplest 
is termed Broderie Anglaise. In this 
style, the pattern is formed of holes cut 
out of the muslin, and sewed over with 
embroidery cotton. The great art ia 
working broderie is'to make the holes 
all of the same size, and to take the 
stitches closely and regularly. 

Satin stitch is a smooth raised work» 
used for leaves, flowers, &c. It is done 
by first tracing the outlines accurately 
with soft cotton, then taking stitches 
fit)m point to point of the part to be 
raised, so as to have the greatest thick- 
ness of cotton in the centre, and sewing 
it over, in stitches taken close togeUier, 
and completely across the part out- 
lined. The veining of leaves is gener- 
ally formed by taking the stitches from 
the vein to me edge, first on one side 
and then on the other. The borders of 
embroidered muslin collars, &c., are 
usually finished with buttonhole stitch, 
worked either the width of an ordinary 
buttonhole, or in long stitches, and 
raised like satin stitch. Eyelet holes 
are made by piercing round holes with 
a stiletto, and sewing them round. 

There are many fancy stitches intro- 
duced into muslin work, but these 
require to be practically taugBt. 

The kind of frame on which muslin 
is most easUy worked, consists of two 
hoops of wood, about eight inches in 
diameter. One is rather smaller than 
the other. On it the muslin is stretched, 
and the larger one being slipped over it, 
and fitting tightly, keeps the muslin in 
its place. 

Satin and velvet are embroidered in 
coloured sOks, gold and silver bullion, 
pearls, &c. A very fashionable style is 
the work with ombre silks. 

The most delicate kinds of embroi- 
dery are worked with fine netting sUk, 
one strand of which is drawn out. This 
makes the silk appear softer and richer. 
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It requires ccmsiderable care to work 
irell with ombr^ silks, to avoid incor- 
rect shading. Nature should be fol- 
lowed as closely as possible. Not only 
must the form be carefully preserved, 
but the lights and shades must be dis- 
posed in an artistic manner. For in- 
stance : the point of a leaf is never the 
darkest part, nor should the lower 
leaves and flowers of a group of the 
same kind be light. 

The materials for tapestry-work and 
embroidery may be classed under the 
names of wool, silk, chenille, and 
braid; beads, straw, and a variety of 
other fancy materids, are also brought 
into use. A knowledge of the proper 
mode of using them, and the varieties 
of each whidi are made, is one of 
the most useful things it is possible 
for the amateur needle-woman to 
become acquainted with. "We will, 
therefore, take them in their order. 

Wool.— German wool (or Berlin wool, 
as it is commonly called) is the most 
beautiful material manufactured for 
canvas-work. The vast variety of 
shades, the exquisite tints produced, 
the softness and evenness of the fabric, 
are l^eyond all praise. We speak of 
Berlin wool as it ought to be; for no 
article iis more frequently of inferior 
quality. From damp, or bad packing, 
or many other causes, it is frequently 
crushed and injured, and in that state 
is not fit to be used for eood work. 
Berlin wool is supposed to be all dyed, 
as well as made, abroad; at present 
a large proportion is entirely produced 
in our own country, which is little, if 
at all, inferior to the foreign. Bexiin 
wool is made only in two sizes, 4- 
thread and 8-thread; tmless the latter 
is specified in receipts, the other is 
always implied. Berlin wools are 
either dyed in one colour, or in shades 
<rf the same colour, or {very tarely) in 
diades of several colours. Technically, 
a silk or wool dyed in shades <rf the 
same colour, going gradually from light 
to daric, and from dark to light again, 
is termed an ombri^ or shaded wool or 
silk, whereas chtni is the term em- 
bloyed when there are sevend colours 



used. There are, also, what are called 
short and long shades; that is, in the 
former the entire shades, from the 
lightest to the lightest again, wiU oo- 
cur within a short space, a yard or so; 
whei^as, in long shades, the gradatioa 
is much more gradually mt^. W« 
notice these apparently trifling difibr- 
ences in our "instruetions," that our 
readers may comprehend the import- 
ance of obtaining precisely the pn^r 
materials for each design. If we pre- 
scribe a certain article, it is because U 
and no other will give tibe effect. Ti«bs- 
parent, white, or silver beads are usually 
worked with white silk, but elear 
glass beads, threaded on cerise silk, 
produce a peculiarly rick effisct br 
the coloured silk idiining through 
transparent glass. The silk used 
must be extremely fine, as tiie beads 
vary much in size. A change cA 
material, which might i^pear of bo 
consequence whatever, would com- 
pletely spoil the effect of the de«gn. 

A new material has been reeeathf 
introduced, t^med Crystal wool. It 
looks very brilliant and pretty, but k 
not well adapted for long wear. 

Fleeot Wool is the sort of wool 
used for polkas and other large articlae. 
No material has been more improved of 
late, both in texture and dve. Some of 
the tints are quite as Imlliant as thoM 
we so much admire in Berlin wool. It 
is made in 4, 0, 8, and 12 threads, ani 
is much cheaper than Gterman wooL 
It does very w^ for grounding lai^e 
pieces of tapesby. 

Shetland Wool is Tery fiae wmA 
soft, but it is not much used. 

Silks. — Kettihg 9Uk u so genen^ 
known that it requires no de»oriplisaL 
It is made faa various sizes, scd, ef 
course, the selection of a wrong sias 
often ^cdls the dimennons of a ^eoe el 
work. Three sizes are in genmd wm^ 
but there vre extra fine and coarse. 

Filoselle is ^ silk much used isr 
crochet- work, and for grounding om^ 
vas. Its make has been greauy vm* 
proved of late yeui^ — indeed, soma 
kin^s work with alinoat the riciiiiess of 
floss, at one quarter the expense ; it is 
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not Biiited for fine work. It is dyed 
in some very rich tints, but not any 
great variety. 

Floss Silk is a rery beautiful and 
expensive material; if largely used, 
care should be taken to ebonomise it as 
much as possible. Greneraily speaking, 
if floss is used in cross-stitch, half the 
stitch is done wth wool, and it is then 
finished with silk. It is chiefly em- 
ployed in embroidery. 

Chenille is of two kinds. Chenille 
A broder (the finest sort), and chenille 
ordinaire^ which is stiff, and about the 
thickness of a quill. The extreme rich- 
ness of the appearance of chenille 
makes it suitable for any work requir- 
ing great brilliancy; as the plumage 
of birds, some flowers, and arabesques, 
fink canvas is much embroidered with 
chenille ; but it is extremely expensive, 
and very soon injured by dust. It 
fihould only be employed for articles 
intended to be glazed, such as pole- 
ficreens, the tops of workboxes, and 
screens. 

Beaibb are of various kinds. Rus- 
sian silk braids are generally employed 
for dresses, slippers, "fee. ; but for many 
of these purposes the new Albert braid 
recently manufactured in England is 
much richer and far more effective. 
Russian silk braid is generally narrow, 
and the plait is of that kind which we 
term Grecian, — all the strands going 
from the edge to the centre. In French 
braid, on the contrary, you can distin- 
guish the plait of every two strands 
over each oiher. French braid, in silk, 
is very little used in this country. 
Slippers and other small articles worked 
in braid, have the effect greatly im- 
proved by laying a gold thread on one 
or both sides of the braid. Victoria, 
Adelaide, or Coronation braid (for 
the same article has been caUed by all 
these various names), is a cotton braid, 
which, when laid on net or muslin, 
looks something like satin-stitch. It is 
composed of thiek and thin parts alter- 
nately, and is made in only two sizes. 

Albert Braid is a sort of silk, cord, 
made in many beautiful colours. It 



is intended for either application, in 
braiding, and being raised^ looks ex- 
tremely well, with very small outlay of 
time or money. 

Gold and silver braids are oftwi used 
in Mosaic-work, and for slippers, blot- 
ting-cases, &c. The Mosaic braid, 
which is comparatively cheap, is gene- 
rally used. 

A new material has just been manu- 
factured for crochet, called Crystal 
Twine. It is made in gdd, silver, 
and various colours, and is very bril- 
hant. 

Canvas-work is always done by the 
thread, particular carediould in idl caset 
be taken that the size of the various 
materials is property propOTtioned. 
Placing tiie canvas in a frame, tech- 
nically termed dressing the frame^ is an 
operation which requires oonsiderabto 
care. The frame itself, especially for 
a large piece of work, should be sub- 
stantially made: otherwise the stress 
upon it will be apt to warp it, and 
drag the canvas. If this occurs to any 
extent, the injury can never be repairea. 

After herrmgboning the raw edges ol 
the canvas, sew them, by ihe thread, 
to the webbing of the frame, — ^that is^ 
to the top and bottom. Th^ stretdi 
the ends till the canvas is extended te 
its utmost length, put in the pegs, and 
brace the sides with fine twine. If th« 
canvas is too long for the frame, and 
any part has to be roiled over the end, 
let the wood be first covered with a fsw 
thicknesses of silver paper. 

Sometimes, to save ihe trouble of 
grounding, a design is worked <ai cloth, 
over which canvas is laid. "Whenevw 
this is the case, the cloth must be card- 
fully damped, to remove the gloss, 
before being put into the frame. Then, 
as cloth wiU always stretch much more 
than canvas, it must be cut a little 
Mnaller both ways. The raw edges of 
the cloth should be turned in, and 
tacked to the canvas before they are 
framed. Some people withdraw the 
threads of canvas after the work is 
done ; but it has a much richer effect 
if the threads of canvas are cnt cl<xM 
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to the outer stitches ; and if there are 
any small spaces in the pattern, where 
the ground should he seen, they may 
he worked in wool of the colour of the 
ground. 

Should a piece of work he a little 
draw*> when taken out of the frame, 
damp the hack well with a clean 
sponge, and stretch it again in the 
\ frame in the opposite direction. When* 
ever Berlin- work is done on any solid 
thick material, as cloth, velvet, &c., a 
needle should he used with an eye suffi- 
ciently lar^ to farm a passage for this 
wooL This prevents die latter j&om 
heing crushed and impoverished as it 
passes through. 

It only remains for us to describe the 
different stitches used in tapestry- work. 
There are only five kinds, — Oboss- 
8TITCH, Tent - stitch, Tapestby- 
STrrcH, German-stitch, and Irish- 
stitch. 

Cross-stitch is generally known. 
The needle is brought up in one pole 
of the canvas and down on another, 
two threads higher and more to the 
tight. The shmting thread is then 
crossed in the opposite direction. Some 
workers do a Ime of half stitches, and 
then cross them ; but this plan is apt to 

ril the smooth even surface which 
work should present. A cross- 
stitch covers two tlureads in each direc- 
tion. 

Tent-stitch occupies one-fourth the 
space of cross-stitch. It is taken from 
one hole to the next above, and on the 
tight hand side of it. 

Tapestry-stitch crosses two threads 
of the canxas in the length, and one in 
the width. It is sometimes called Gobe- 



lin-stitch, because the Gobelin tapestry 
is worked in it. It is not suited for 
coarse canvas ; and, in working frx>m 9 
Berlin pattern, two sti^hes must he 
counted as one square. 

Gehman-stitch is worked diagonally, 
and consists of the first part of a cross- 
stitch, and a tent-stitch alternately 
worked. 

Irish-stitch is worked parallel with 
the selvages of the canvas. None of the 
stitches cross the threads in the undth. 
In the first row, take the thread al- 
ternately over four and two threads; 
in all future rows take the stitches, over 
four threads, — ^which, as they rise — 
first from the long and' then from the 
short stitch, will produce the same^ 
appearance in others. 

With regard to wools, they should 
never be wound, as the least nandling 
crushes the pile and spoils them. 
Chenille .nee^ still more careful 
handling. 

To stiffen large pieces of work, wet 
the wrong side thoroughly with a 
sponge and dry it rapidly before a fire 
(the wet, side nearest the fire), hefore 
removing it from the frame. 

We have said but little of the intro- 
duction of beads in canvas work. They 
have the double merit of being at once 
brilliant and durable. The Germans, 
are, however, so tenacious of the 
monopoly, it is quite a favour to ob- 
tain from them the varieties of shades 
and colours. They are, however, 
scarcely less numerous than these of 
wool. "We ourselves, as a great favou5", 
have obtained all the colours made in 
seed-beads, a number considerably ex- 
ceeding 300. 



SOFA CUSHION IN TAPISSEEIE d'AUXERBE. 

JiiateiidU.^-L square of common black or white net ; 2 oz. of apricot-colonred Berlin wool| 
1 oz. of rich bine ditto; and two hanks of large steel beads. 



Tapisserib d'aitxerrb is the term ap- 
plied to a new and very pretty sort of 
work with Berlin wool and net. The 
pattern is formed by daming the net 
m v&rious forms, and with different 



colours; and, occasionally, beads are 
intermingled with the wool, as in the 
design now before us. 

It will be remembered that all the 
ordinary kinds of net have meshes ix 
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holes of a hezagonai fonn, which affords 
peculiar facilitiee for radiating aad star 
patterns. 

Begin by running threads in the net 
to mark the centres of the stars, using 
white cotton for black net, and some 
briUiout colour for white net. The 
first thread must be taken about fifteen 
holes from the selrage, and in the same 
direction. Bun the needle in and out 
every second or third thread, and leave 
an inch or two of thread at each end. 
Miss thirty meshes, and run another 
thread along in the same way. The 
whole width of the net must be thus 
marked, by running a needleful of 
thread in every Slgt meah. Then do 



the first clear mesh after the one the 
threads cross, and slip the needle. 19 
through the tenth hole beyond, making 
a knot in the wool to futen on ; let the 
wool cross nine bars of net, paraUA 
with one thread, and slip it under one 
bar near the centre, so as to take a 
similar stitch across nine bars, and on 
a Une with the next dividing thread. 
Observe, there is no crossing any other 
dividing threads, these two stitches 
forming the base of one point of the 
star. Slip the needle into the next 
line of net, taking it a stitch higher, and 
do two wool stitches across eiffht bars, 
on a line with and within the last. 
Within these two more must be 



the saitfo in ^bs diagonal lines at simi-' 
lar intervals) doii^ a£L those in one 
direction first. In beginning those in 
the opposite hue, see that the three 
threads cross each other always in one 
hole of the net, which they cannot fail 
to do if the first of them is begun 
properly, and the intervals of thirty 
holes have been maintained throughout. 
The net will then 1^ seen to be divided 
into triangles in every part. 

Begin the wool-work with the stars, 
which are done in apricot wool. Each 
star has six points. The centre is 
taken where . ,the threads cross, the 
»paee8 between tiie threads being filled, 
whilst the lines occupied by those ; 
threads are left "•'^nt. Beckon from 



worked, across seven bars; then six, 
^re, four, thi>ee, two, one, till the space 
between two dividing threads is filled 
up in the form of a point. Slip the 
needle at the back to another division, 
and repeat ; and so on until a complete 
star is worked. All the others are ts 
be done in the same way, taking as 
the centre the place where the threads 
cross. 

The diamond-shaped spaces between 
the stars are to be filled with blue 
wool ; or, the colours may be reversed 
if preferred ; and, of course, any other 
two that will suit the furniture better, 
may be selected in preference. In 
working the diamonds, take the wool 
completely acroBS each space, not 'in 
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imd out The centre of erery star is , done in tapisserie, or the back may be 
filled in witii steel beads ; or, it may 
be made of blue wool, in which case 
the work will wash extremely welL 
The cushion may haye both sides 



covered with damask or moreen, to 
match with the furniture of the apart- 
ment. It must be trimmed with cord 
andl 



KiBcellaneoiui. 

YASS MAT. 



ZTk0aeeurae9<ifih4fothwingdir€cHoniU guMranUtd; ike Vom Mai having bee* wark*d 
from the igpe, and all errora eorreeted.'] 

Maierialt'.'-A piece of white Cashmere large enough to out a round of 80 inches in cir- 
oumferenoe; a small piece of irj green velTet; one skein of gold cord: nine skeins Beriin 
wool, different colours (ail light) ; two rows of pearls, No. 2 ; netting needle and mesh (batf> 
ao-ineh wide) ; a little gold^soloored sewing silk ; a piece of green sazaaaet for lining the maftj 
and thick sreen siIk«ord suiBoient to go round it. 
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HiTiNO cut the round in Caahmere, 
line it with strong wlute linen ; procure 
^a small ivy leaf, by which cut nine 
leayes of velvet ; brash the backs over 
with thin gum and lay them on the 
cashmere in the form seen in the en- 
graving, then lay the gold cord all 
round each leaf, fastening it down with 
the sewing silk, and passing the ends 
through the cashmere. 

Now on a s&ong thread net 120 
•titches of one colour wool, which will 
b« nearly the ckein, thread a needle 
with white cotton, lift 8 stitches on it, 
nass a pearl on it and tie it, making the 
tnot come inside the stitches, so as to 
be hidden when finished. Do i^e same 
with each skein of wool, then cut rounds 
of buckram one inch in diameter, on 
eadi of which tack one of the skeins of 



wool already prepared, commencing at 
the outer edge, and finishing in the 
middle with a velvet button. Now line 
the mat with the green sarsenet, and 
sew the cord all round. 

This mat may, of course, be made of 
a colour if preferred to white, but care 
must be taken that it is a colour which 
will harmonize well with the gie^n 
leaves — ^pale pink, maize, or peach 
would look equally well ; and if dura • 
bility be an object, a rich light brown 
may be employed with good eflfect, 
when the woofs chosen must also be 
darker. 

This mat, when made of light colours, 
forms a very acceptable and elegant 
little gift to a bride, its beauty consist- . 
ing in its simplicity. 



TOmST CTTSraON. 



{Tks aeeuraey qf fhe foUowiuff direeUoiu is (ptarotOeed; the Toilet CuMon Aae% Han 
worhtdf^rotm 1^ tgpe, and all errors eorroeted,'\ 

MateridU.~~A piece of veiyfine white Swiaa mnalin nine inches square; a little rose- 
coloured Shetland wool ; a very fine rug needle ; a half yard 6t narrow white braid ; and one 
yard of white silk fringe. 



-The design (which consists of sprays of 
leaves in the centre, surroimded by 
Vandykes, having a single leaf in 
each), must first be drawn on paper 
thus : — 

Draw a circle 5 inches in diameter, 
in which draw 4 sprays of 3 leaves, 
each spray occupying the space of one 
quarter of the circle. Let the stems 
incline towards the centre, as seen in 
the engraving. Now draw 8 Vandykes 
round the circle, in each of which draw 
a single leaf to correspond with those 
in the sprays — ^the leaf running to the 
point of the vandyke, which should be 
about 2 inches deep. 

The design bein^ thus prepared, place 
it under the muslm, on which trace it 
with a fine black lead pencil or a brush, 
and indigo mixed wi& thin gum- water. 

Now remove the paper, and with the 



Shetland wool chain stitch the sprays 
and single leaves in the vandjrkes very 
finely. Take a piece of white braid 
sufficient to go round the circle, and 
with the wool slightly and loosely 
work a row of open buttonhole stitches 
on one edge of it, and run it neatly 
roimd the circle, taking the two ends 
through the muslin, as it is difficult to 
fasten braid invisibly. Cut away the 
mmdin between the Vandykes, leaving 
sufficient outside each to form a narrow 
turning which must be made on the 
right side of the cushion. On this 
turning lay the white silk fiinge, and 
run it neatly round each Vandyke, 
making the edge exactly cover the 
mark forming the outline of the van- 
dykes. Now make a cushion of strong 
white linen, sufficiently high to aUOw 
the fringed points to touch the table ; 
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the bottom of it may be covered with. 
roM-odouied tilk, .and the top and sides 
with white sili or satin. Fill it tightly, 
but not too hard, and tack the cirde 
round which the bnud is sewa to the 



top of the cushion, allowing the points 
to £Edl oyer. Make a pretty knot o( 
rose-coloured and whito ribbon mixed, 
tack in the centre, and the cushicm is 
complete. 



It is impossible to describe the chaste 
and elegant appearance of this ample 
cushion when made ; and we feel sure 
oiir fair young friends will acknowledge 
it to be a pretty specimen of the many 
ornamental and useful axticles which 



may be made at yery trifling eTgenfigi 
bom of money and .time. 

The cushion may, of course, be xnad^ 
to suit the drapery of any room bj 
substituting any otW coloured WQiot 
ribbon, S»» 
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Foot, to Apply 795 

Bandage, Handkerchief 

as Substitute 797 

Bandage of Two or 

more Handkerchieft . 808 
Bandage,0blique,Use8of 787 
Bandage, the Cravat ... 800 

Bandage, the Cord 801 

Bandage, the Long 

Square 799 

Bandage, Becnrrent, 

Uses of 789 

Bandage, l^ngle-Head, 

toApi^ ^ 

Bandage, SUng 804 

Bandage, SpiraLUses of 788 
Bandages Tnangnlar 

HiSUMNUflTTT. 788 
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No. 

Buidai^ea, Bert Sabiti- 
tatesfor 796 

Bftodai^et. Cirotdtf, 
Usetof 785 

BaacUgefl, Endfl of, to 
Oonfine 786 

Buidftges, Sargioal Em- 
ployment of .: 781 

Bftodaffes, Yftriont, Bert 
Kindof 783 

Bttidagefl, Tarioiu, De- 
Boription of 782 

Bandoline, Beoeipts for 1695 

Bankrupt Charpcedwith 
Misdemeanour, How 
Proceeded Agunrt ... 1473 

Bankrupt, Compensa- 
tion for Improper 
Adjudication 1466 

Bantampt, Creditor's 
Bight to Petition 1464 

Ban&npt, Deed of Ar- 
rangement witii Cre- 
ditors 1477 

Bankrupt, First Meeting 
of Creditors 1468 

Bankrupt, Fraudulent, 
How Punishable 1474, 1475 

Banknqpt Officers, Pen- 
■ioners,Cler|;ymen,&e. 1470 

Bankrupt Petitioning in 
FortM Paup«ri$ 1466 

Bankrupt, Bent and 
LiabiEties 1471 

Bankrupt, Statement of 
Accounts. 1469 

Bankrupt,Su8pension of 

Certiflrate 1472 

.Bankrupt, Takins Pos- 
session of the Bstate . 1467 

Buikruptcies, how Su- 
persededandAnnulled 1476 

BankruptoT, what Con- 
stitutes 1452—1456 

Bankruptcy, Amount of 
Debt Entitling Credi- 
tor to Petition 1463 

Bankruptcy^ Petition 
for Ao judication in ... 1462 

Bankrupt's and Insol- 
▼ent'sSent 1440 

Bankrupt's Goods, Pro- 
ceeds of Sale, to whom 
Paid 1467 

Banns of Marriage, How 
Published 1713 

Banting's Hints on Cor- 
pulence ; 1663 

Bark, Nature and Uses of 679 

Bark, Oak, Nature and 
ITsesof. 694 

Barler Broth (Scotch), 
to Prepare 1137 

Barley Pudding 1201 

Barley Water 2080 

Barometer, Chemical ... 900 



No. 
Barometer, Hints on 902—912 

Barometer, Leech 899 

Bastings for Boart 

Meats, Ste 1022 

Bath Buns 1893 

Bath, to Fit up in a 

House 1609, 1610 

Bath, to Heat Water for 1611 
Bath, Vapour (Impro- 
vised) 2205 

Bathing, Healthy Ef- 
fects of 1608 

Batter, French 1210 

Batter Pudding 1196 

Batter Pudding, Baked 

or Boiled 1197 

Beans, French, to Cook 1058 
Bedclothes, Manage- 
ment of 2204 

Bed Curtains,Unhealthi- 

nessof 444 

Bed Furniture, to Wash 2458 
Bed, if Aired, to Ascer- 
tain 315 

Bed, to Warm, Instantly 1314 
Bedroom. Scouring, 

Hints About 310 

Bedrooms. Ventilation of 2203 
Beds for the Poor, How 

to Make 306 

Beef, Aitchbone, Eco- 
nomy of. 28 

Beef Aitchbone, to Boil 1065 
Beef, Alamode, to Pre- 
pare 1093 

Beef and Pork, Sal*, to 

Stew 1065 

Beef Bones, to Boast ... 1090 
Beef,Brisket,Econom7of 28 
Beef, Brisket of, to Bake 1067 
Beef, Brisket oL to 

Carre • 2380 

Beef, Briskrt of, to Stew 1066 

Beef Broths 1140 

Beef Bubble and Squeak 1075 
Beef, Curried (Madras 

Fashion) 1103 

Beef Extract (Living's 

Method) 1151 

Beef, Fresh, to Stew ... 1069 
Beef Olase, to Prepare. 1143 

Beef Gravy Sauce 2003 

Beef, Leg and Shin, Eco- 
nomy of 28 fri) 

Beef Lobscous ...» 1076 

Beef, Loss of. in Boast- 
ing and Boding 1024 

Beef, Potted 1162 

Beef Bibs, Boned and 

Boiled, to Boart 976 

Beef Bibs, Economy of 

28 (viii) 
Beef, Bibs of. to Carve... 2378 
Beef, Bibs of, to Boart. 975 

BeefBissoles 1077 

Beef, Bound of, to Carve 2379 



No. 

Beef, Bound of. Eco- 
nomy of. 28 (i) 

Beef, Bump, Economy 
of 28 (W) 

Beef; Bump of, to Carve 2077 

Beef (Bump) Steak, and 
Onion Sauce 1098 

Beef, Salted, Bound of, 
to Boil 1064 

Beef Sausages 1182 

Beef, Sirloin,Ecoiiomy of 

28 (vifi) 

Beef, Sirloin, to Carve... 2378 

Beef, Sirloin, to Boast . 973 

Beef Soup, French, to 
Prepare 1068 

Beef Tea, to Prepare ... 1141 

Beef, to BoU 1070 

Bee^ to Choose U 

Bee^ to Hash 1006 

Beef, to Mince 1073 

Beef with Mashed Pota- 
toes 1074 

Beef, Various Joints of. 
Described 27 

Beef, Veiny Piece, Eco- 
nomy of 28(v) 

Bee-sting, Cure for 2186 

Bees. CMoroforming ... 1964 

Beetles, to Exterminate 2228 

Beetles, to Piresenro 
Clothes ftom 40S 

Beet Boot, to Pickle ... 1669 

Belvidere Cakes 1894 

Bicarbonate of Ammo 
nia,NatnreandUse8of 674 

Bile, Bemedy for nes . 

Bill of Fare for Family ^J 

Dinners 2847 **^ 

Bills of Exchange, Ac., 
Stamps for 2617 

Birdcage8,to Drive away 
Insects firom 1944 

Birdlime, to Prepare ... 2268 

Birch's, CoL, Beoieipt for 
Bheumatio Gout 214S 

Birds' Eggs, toPreserve, 
forCabmets 2097 

Birds, to Stuff 2096, 8006 

Birds, Whr are some 
Limbs of, more Ten- 
der than Others 1688 

Birth, Bec^stration of 

1731—1734 

Biscuits, Excellent 1864 

Biscuits, GKnger 1897 

Biscuits, Pic-Nio 1806 

Biscuits, Sugar 1806 

Biscuits, Wme 1886 

Bites, Arnica for 2188 

Bites of Insects, Be- 
medy for 2188 

Bites of Ma4 Animals, to 
Treat 1886 

Bites of Beptiles, Treat- 
ment of 1884 
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No. 
imag the Nftils, to 

Bemedj 2160 

Blaokberriep, M«dieal 

Propertieaof 2615 

Bbokbenr Jam, for 

Children 1887 

Blaokberrr Wine S053 

Blackbirds, Care of 1934» 1935 
Black Cloth Clothea, to 

Clean 2447 

Black Draught, Fre- 

•oriptionfor 628 

Black HogJ?adding 1124 

Blacking,^e0t Kind of 

for Boots and Shoee... 2017 

BlaokiDg, Liqiiid 2018 

Blacking, Paste 2019 

Blacking for Leather 

Seats 4il7 

Blacking for Stoves, to 

Make 872 

Blacking, to Make 2017 

Black Paper Patterns... 2267 
Black Pepper Confection 466 
Black Benver for CloUi 448 

Bkaak Wash Lotion 612 

Bladder, Inflammation 

of, Bemedj for 685 

Blaocmaoge, Arrowroot 1901 
Bleeding at the Nose, to 

Stop 1247, 2148 

Bfiitored Feet, Bemedy 

for 2180 

Blond Laee, to Rerire... 2467 
Bkmte Complexion, 

Why Fayoored by 

Oreen 1691 

BkK>d, Inflnenoe of the 

Weather on the 1656 

Blood, Process of Thin- 
ning 2207, 2208 

BlotohedFaoe,Wash for 2194 
Btaestone, Properties 

and Uses of 760 

Blue Veils, Why do they 

Preserre the Com< 

plexion 1096 

Bhie, Why Unsuitable to 

Brunettes 1684 

Boards, to BemoTe Ink 

Stains from 381 

Boards, to Scour 376 

Body in Flames, How to 

Act 1238 

Boiling, Dialogue Be- 

soectinff 964—971 

Bouing, BffiBots of, on 

Meat 1015 

Boiling, Loss Resulting 

from ....« 1018, 1017 

Batting Meat, Length of 

Time Beqoired 1007 

Boiling Meats, ftc.,Time 

Required for 1009 

■^ — , Rationale qf... 1006 J 



No. 
Bologna Sausages, to 

Make 1117 

Bone and Ivory, to 

Stain 1334—1346 

Boston Apple Podding . 1190 

Bottles, to Clean 368 

Bottling Liquors, Di- 
rections for 330 

Bonnets, to Dye 2443 

Bonnets, to Preserve ... 438 
Bonnets, Straw, to 

Bleach 2453 

Bonnets, Straw, to Clean 2451 
Books onBtiquetto, Use 

of 1765 

Books, Grease Spots, to 

Extract from 412 

Books, Stains from, to 

Extract 418 

Boot Top Liquid 2025 

Boot Tops, to Clean 9024 

Boots, French Pdishfor 2014 

Boots, to Clean j^ 2016 

Boots, Waterproofing 

for ...* *... 2021 

Botanical Specimens, to 

Preserve 2002 

Bowels, Inflammation 

of, Remedy for 586 

Bowels, Looseness of. 

Remedy for 698 

Brain, Concussion of. 

Treatment of 1260 

Brain, Inflammation of. 

Remedy for 687 

Brandy, Adulterated, to 

Detect 2479 

Brandy Peaches 1632 

Brass Kettles, to Clean... 482 
Brass Ornaments, to 

Clean 349,1 

Brasses, to Clean ... 887, 388 
Breach of Promise of 

Marriage 1478—1483 

Bread, Apple, to Make 940 
Bread, Adulterated, to 

Detect 2482, 2483 

Bread and Flour, Adul- 
terated, to Detect 2480, 2481 
Bread as Food for Child- 
ren J815 

Bread, Cheap and Excel- 
lent, to Make 942 

Bread, Cheap and Pure, 

to Make 937 

Bread, Econom]r of 425 

Bread, EconoDUcal and 

Nourishing, to Make . 943 
Bread, forDinner, to Cut 2349 
Bread, French, to Make 961 
Bread from Indian Com 

Flour and Wheat 839 

Bread, Home-made, to 

Make 938 

Bread, Home-made, to 

Increase 944 



Ho. 

Bread or Potatoe8,^toHix 946 
Bread, Nutritious, Pro- 
perties of. « 2613 

Bread Pudding ... 1191, 1194 
Bread, Pidled, to Make. 960 
Bread, Bice, to Make... MB 
Bread,of Rye and Wheat 

Floar, to Make 945 

Bread, tlnfermented, to 

Make 9» 

Bread, Use of Idmo 

Wat* in Wa 

Bread, with Oermaa 

Yeast, to Make 940 

Breakage by a Servaat, 

Law Reacting.... „^. 136S 
Breakiast.Xateat ... 460 (iii) 
Breath, Offensive, B^ 

medyfcr S161 

Breath, Tfinted bj 
Onions, Remedy for... iMH 

Brewing, Hints ott 2044 

Brewis,toMake 426 

Brill, to Carve 2301 

Brimstone, Flour of. 6S1 

Britannia Metal, t9 

aean ..., 888 

BrocoU, to PicUe. 16t7 

Brogue, Irish, t9 Correct 180 
Brogue, Provincial, to 

Correct . 182 

Brogue, Scottish, to Cor- 
rect ^ 181 

Broiling, I>iak>gue B»- 

■pecting 964-971 

Broiling, Rationale of... K>19 

Brokers, Duties of 1441 

Bronsed Chandelien, 

&c., to dean 88S 

Brose,Scotefa,toP»B|i«ro 1186 
Broth^ Baiky, (Scoteh) 

to Prepare lUGT 

Broth for Infante 1863 

Broth, Beef 114D 

Brown Oravy,toPrepare 1166 
BrownStock,to Prepare 

1164 1U6 
Bruises, Bemedy for 2178,2179 
Brunettes, Why is Blue 

Unsuitable to... 1694 

Brunswick Blaek, Re- 
ceipt for .~ ....^ 871 

BubUeandSqueak(Beef) 1078 
Buckthorn, Profwrtisa 

and Uses of ...^ 718 

Bugs, to Destroy o ai28f Ml 
Bumnches, Care of «»... 1998 
Bunions, Beme<j^ tat ... S188 

Buns, Bath 1808 

Buns, Lemon 

Burgundy Pitchy Pro- 
perties and Usee of ... 
Burnetts DisinfM^* 
Fluid, Propertiea 

Uses of 

Bumc, Cure fbr*.. 8186^ 819^ 
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No. 
Bnmi, Trestment of 1236,1237 
Burton Ale, to Brew ... 2047 
Boriness, Hints for En< 

teringnpon 2326- 

Bntoher's Meat, to Pnr- 

ohase 460 (xvi) 

Batter, Adolterated, to 

Detect 2486 

Batter, Bad, to Remedy 1639 
Batter, Bancid, to Core 1540 
Batter, Salt, to Freshen 1541 
Batterfliei,toDe8troj... 259 



Cabbace(Bed),toPiokle 1554 
Cabbaie Water, to Get 

Bidof 319 

Cabba(;e, Why shoold it 

beBoiled inTwoWaters 1676 

Cabinet Puddinf 1198 

Cabinet-Work, ItaUaa, 

toYaniiah 841,340 

Oaka^ Ahnond Sponge... 1889 

Oah»» Fiah 1186 

Oake, CKnferbread 1895 

Ofeke, Nice and Cheap... 1874 
Cake of Mixed Fraits ... 1891 
Cake, Fhun, Excellent... 1871 

Cake, Flam, Nice 1881 

Cake, Soda. 1883 

Cake, foonge 1887, 1888 

Ctake, iQeT. 1880 

Ctkm, Baabnij 1801 

OakM, Belvedere 1884 

Crices, I^ 1878 

Cdcee, Ginger 1807 

Cakee, Luncheon 1880 

Cakea, Meat 1174 

Cakea,Tea 1878 

Cakei, Unfermented 

1877—1879 
Caledonians, Dance, De- 

aeribed 126 

Calf s Feet, Uses and 

Profperties of 27 

CalfsTeet Jd^ 1910 

CalfsHeadPfe 1160 

Calf s Head, to Carre ... 2390 
Calioo, Cheap, III Boo- 

nomyof 460(xxxii) 

Calico, to ^e ... 2410-2414 
Calomel, Nature and 

Usee of. 684 

Cambridgeshire Dialect, 

Errors of. 153 

Camomile Flowers, to 

Gather 2217 

Camomile, Nature and 

Uses of. 688 

Camomile Tea 2064 

Camp Cookery 1064 

CamphorHtedliiniment. 482 
Qamphorated Ointment. 517 
CamphdrBalbifor Chaps 2167 



No. 
Camphor, Nature and 

Usesof. 666 

Camphor, Properties of 681 
Canaries, Care of. 1037, 1938 
Candle, to Light, Best 

Way 931 

Candles, to Preserve ... 930 

Cane Chairs, to Clean ... 363 
Cantharides, Properties 

and Uses of. 738 

Carded Cotton, Surgical 

Usesof. 774 

CurminatiTes, Medical 

Properties of „ 838 

Carpet, Contrast of Co- 

lours in 278 

Carpet. Few Colours De- 

sffable 277 

Carpet, Stair, to Sweep. 855 

Carpet,TasteinSelection 274 
Carpet, the Most Ble- 

--"^ - ... 276 
C in 

... 273 

C ed 272 
C d, 

... 281 

C ... 352 

C ... 270 

C ... 361 

C ... 360 

C ... 863 

C dr 364 
C a- 

... 1288 

G ... 1202 

Osrrvimvuu 1147 

Canots, Cold, to Dress. 1057 

Carrots, to Pi(d:le 1664 

Carving, Art of Cere- 
montos of the Table, 

Ac 2344-2406 

Carving Knives.^ Bet. . 2860 

Casks, to Sweeten 831 

Cassino, Game of, De- 
scribed 106-107 

Cast-iron Work, to Pre- 
serve 345 

Castor Oil and Senna 

Confection 469 

Castor Oil Enema 489 

Castor Oil, Properties 

and Uses of 706 

Caste, Gutta Percha ... 8138 
Catechu, Nature and 

Usesof 692 

Catechu Ointment 621 

Caterpillars, to Destroy. 258 

Cathartic Mixture 633 

Cathartics, Medical Pro- 
perties of. 838 

Cathartics. Nature of . . . 708 

CKts.Oareef 1966 

CauUilower, to Pickle ... 1667 
Cautions for Prevention 
of Accidents 1287 



N«. 
Cautions in Waiting the 

Sick 1281 

Caves, to Model 2106 

Caves, in Cork, to Model 2110 
Caves, Models of. Water 
Issuing from, to Be- 

present 2116 

Caves, to Construct of 

Cinders 2107,2106 

Cayenne Pepper 1988 

Cayenne Pepper, Adul- 
terated, to Detect 2487 

Cejegr,Bssraceof 1962 

Cellcrius Walts De- 
scribed 138 

Cement, Cheese 2247 

Cement, Diamond 2246 

Cement for Broken 

China, Ac 2248 

Cement for Leather and 

Cloth 2262 

Cement, Lime and Egg . 2248 

Cement, Mastic 2261 

Cement, Paper U26 

Cement»Bed 2260 

Cement, Bice Flour 2246 

Cements, to Prepare and 

Apply .^...2249 

Ceremonies, Importance 

of 1740 

Chaira, Cane, to Clean... 868 

Chalk Ointment 618 

Chalk, Properties and 

Usesof 607 

Champagne, Summer... 2066 
Chandehers^ Bronse, to 

Clean ^ 881 

Chapped Hands, Cure 

Ibr aigf 

Chaps,CamphorBa]]sfor 2107 
Charades, Acting, De- 
scribed 6B, 

Charades, Examples of. 60 
Charades, Selection of 

Words for 68 

Charooal as a Disinfect- 
ant ........ 1669, 1670 

Charcoal, Disinfecting 

Properties of 876 

Charcoal, for Cooking, 

Caution Bespecting... 1026 
CharooalFumesJBuilboa- 

tion from, to Ti^eat ... 1291 
Charcoal Powder, for 

PofishingKnives 437 

Charts, to Varnish 326 

Cheap and GoodT^egar 1987 

Cheap Fuel „ 913 

Cheese, Bhie Mould to, 

HowProdueed 1682 

Cheese Cement 2247 

Chemical Barometer ... 900 
Chemical Bemedies,Enn- 

merationof 740 

Cheshire Dialect, Errors 
of .^,..... 168 
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diggi^ IiSwt oT 67 

ChwkenandHamPatties 1181 
<liMc«iiPoz,B6med7for 566 
€teeta,PiiU«d«toPi«- 

pttre'. 1106 

Ofaioorj, Adnlterated, to 

Beteot 2468 

OUlblviiM, Bcokea,Oi]it. 

aentfor ».... 2166 

CMhWtiiw, Bemedy for 

667^2178 
ChOdreii uid Catlcry, 

OiHitioB 1293 

OlifldreB»Appl«<Ue for, 

to Prepare 1884 

CyUren, BlAckbenj 

Jam for 1867 

OUldran, Bread as Food 

for 1816 

CiadrvD, Cookery for... 1850 
OnUbren Cxying, Caose 

of 1820—1835 

OildreB, Diacitkline of . 1869 
Ciiflaren. Dish of Rice 

and Apples for 1863 

Ottdren^IMnklbr 1816—1819 
OIBdren, Fmit for, to 

Prepare 1862 

Cindreii,Fniit8lbr»iiioat 

WlKdeaome Kind 1866, 1866 

nieiouB Effect of .;.... 183r 
dlOdreii, Liincheon for. 1866 

Ghaldren, Meats for 1867 

CkOdreB^ Medidaes for 

624-626 

eUMren, Milk for 1854 

Oildrea, Milk Porridge 

«Dr. 1866 

Ottdren, Proper Food 

for. 1806—1810 

CkSMtrea, Proper Time . 

fiyr Feeding 1811-1814 

<%i]drfln. Paddings d&d 

Pancakes for 1861 

CSdldren, Bice Padding 

ivith Fmit for 1860 

€Mdren» Sleep of, Dura- 
tion 1836—1844 

OhfldrenTalking.toGheck 416 
Children, to Ktep Drj 

and Warm 450fxxvii) 

Children, to Prepare Po- 
tatoes and Peas for ... 1859 
Children, YegetaUes for 1858 
Children's Bedsteads, 

how to be Placed 1849 

Chimaphila Decoction... 474 
GhimoeyPleeefl. MuUe, 

to Clean 343 

ddmneT, Smoky, to 

Gnard Against 321 

China Crape Soarres, to 

Wash 2466 

China Teapots, Deeira> 

Wlityof 336 



No. 

Chin% to Clean 394 

Chintses, to Wash 2464 

Chlorine, Poisoning by. 

Treatment for 1272 

Chocolate, Adulterated, 

to Detect 2489 

Chocolate, ^elaod Moss 2078 
Choice of Friends ...... 1957 

Choking, Treatment for. 1251 
Cholera, En^^iahj Be- 

medj for 696 

Cholera, Special Bnles 

for Prerention of 876 

Chops, Belish for 2008 

Christening, Ceremony 

and Etiquette of 1730 

Churning, why does the> 
Action of. Produce 

Butter 1681 

Chutney (Saooe) 2004 

Cider 1974 

Ciroaasiaa Circle, Dance 137 
CironlAr Walts De- 
scribed 134 

Oties, Models of, to Con- 
struct 2130 

Citric Acid, Fjroperties 

and Uses of 747 

CUrk, Dr. , Pills fior Ner* 

▼ous Headache 2140 

dcanliness among the 

Brute Creation 1636 

Cleanliness amon^ Sick 

Persons Essential ... 1638 
Ckuiliness CondnoxTe 

of Comfort 1636 

Cleanliness, EstimaUe 

QuaUtyof 1637 

dcmnliness, Importanoe 

of .C. 1706 

Cleanliness Indi^>eD8' 

able 1612 

Cleanliness in JSastem 

Countries 1627 

Cleanliness in Hospitals 

and Infirmaries 1634 

Cleanliness in Towns, 

DesirabiUty of 1626 

Cleanliness, 'ilonX In- 
fluence of 1638 

Cleansing ofFumitare 339,340 
Clergy, Addressing 

Members of 1762 

Clerk, General Terms 

of Hiring 1382 

Clerks, Law of Employ- 
ment Bespeeting 1361,1362 

ClockSjitoOil 323 

Cloth, Black BeyiTer for 448 

Cloth, Cement for 2252 

Cloth, Grease from, to 

Bemove 410 

ddth, to Dye 2415-2418 

Clothes Balls, to Make 2464 
Clothes, Black doth, tq 
Clean 2447 



No. 
CkMeta, to Bo- 

move Moths f^om 406 

Clothes, Mending, Hints 

on 338 

Clothes, to Preserve 

fh>m Moths and 

Beetles 406 

Clothes with Smooth 

Sarface8,WhyBeatfor 

Hot Weather 1686 

Clothes, Woollen, to 

Wash 419 

Clothing, Loose, Why 

Warmer than Tight 

Garments 1686 

Clouds as a Sign of the 

Weather 896 

Clyster, Prescription for 

624 C94) 
Coal, Best Mode of Pur- 

t*hBs1ng ».... 9B1 

Coal, How toPnt on the 

Fire 927,928 

Cockroaches, to EJll ... 2284 
Cookn^ £^;>ealcen^Hint8 

to 178 

Coooa, Adulterated, to 

Detect «.... 2§m 

Codfish, to Choose ».». 4 

Cod Liver OiL * .... 211ft 

Cod's Head and ShcMl- 

ders, to Carve 2368 

Coffee, Adulterated, to 

Detect „,.. 2488 

Coffee as a Disinfentaat. 1668 

Coffee Milk 2017 

Coffee Standing in Tin. 488 

Coffee, to Make 20^ 

Coffee, Turkish Modejof 

Making 20Sf9 

Coins, to Take Im^pMS- 

sions from 2K0 

Cold Cream, to Make ... 1579 
Cold Evaporating Lotion 608 
Cold Meat, Economy of 4tt 

Cold, Mixture for 2117 

Cold, to Avoid Gatdbinf 2810 

Coilops, Minced ..( 1148 

Colocvnth, PropertiaB 

and Uses of 718 

ColouiB of Dressea, to 

Preserve 2080' 

Colours, to Bestove 420 

Colours, Varioaa, and 

Complexion 1690 

Comma, Nature and 

Value of 189 

Conmion Licences 1718 

Complexion, Buddy, 

Why is Green Un&» 

▼ourableto 1662 

Complexion, to Improve 1680 
Coinplexion, Why is 

TioletUnfiEtvoarableto 1668 
Complexion, Why do 

Blue Veils Preserve . 1688 
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No. 
ComplezioDS, Yarious 

Ooloiin Asecting 1690 

Composition (Literary), 

Art of 2U 

Oomponxid Alum Ere- 

mSk 456 

Compouxid Zino Eye- 

wa£ 460 

Oompresseflr, Surgical, 

Nature oi 778 

Oompression of the 

Brain, Treatment of . 1250 
Conca38ion,Treatment of 1240 

Conduct, Bules of. 196^ 

Confectionary, Adulte- 
rated, to Detect 2491 

Confections, Various 481—470 
Connexions, G^ame of. 

Described 102 

Consistency, Adi^sa- 

biHtyof 1788 

Constipation, Remedy 

for 670 

Cott8nmption,Bemedyfor 671 

Contusions, to Heal 1246 

Conundrums, Selection of 40 
Conyersation, Art of r.. 203 
Convemtion, Mode of 

Makin g Interesting ... 210 
ConrSrsMion of Pennies 204 
Conr^ons, Cure for ... 2153 
Coondsions in Children, 

Bemedyfor 672 

Cookery, Camp 1064 

Codcery for Cnildrtti ... 1850 

Cooking, Lo» in 1006 

CookiBg, Various Pro- 
cesses of 972 

Cooper, Poisoning by. 

Treatment for ' 1266 

Cordis, Medical Pro- 
perties of 840 

Cork Models, Small 2111 

Cork ttodels of Ancient 

Cities, to Construct ... 27.18 
Cotk Models of Modem 

Cities, to Construct . . . 2119 
ComishI>ialect,Brrors of 166 

Cornish Schoolboy 161 

Corns, Cure for ... 2184, 2186 
C<»pulence, Banting's 

Hints on 1663 

Correct Speaking, Rules 

andHintsfor 168 

Corroborants, Medical 

Properties of 841 

Cossack's Plum Pudding 1071 
Cotillion Waltz De- . 

scribed 128 

Cotton, Balls or Beels 460 (vii) 
tJongh, Bad, PiUs for ... 2168 
Coogh, Common, Be- 

medyfor 669 

Cough, Mixture for 635, 2167 
Cough Mixture, for 
Ciuidren 636 



No. 

Cough Pins 628 

Cough, Prescription for 

624 (17) 

Cough, Beoeipt for 2166 

Coughs, Bemedy for ... 2156 
Counsels for the Young 1962 
Country Dances De- 
scribed 141 

Countries, Models of, to 

Construct 2124 

Cowhage.Properties and 

Usesof. 766 

Cowhage, Beceipt for ... 467 

CrabTfiock 2009 

Crabs, to Choose 9 

Cradle, for the Protec- 
tion of Limbs Jbo Form 806 
Cramp in Bathing, 

Treatment of 2168 

Cramp in the Legs 2160 

Crape, Black, to Be- 

move Stains from 2034 

Crape Trimmings, to 

Preserve 450 (xzxvii) 

Crayfish, to Choose 9 

Cream of Tartar 471 

Cream of Tartar, Pro- 
perties and Uses of ... 716 

Cream Pancakes 1224 

Cream, Substitute for... 2074 
Credit, Deceitful Ap- 
pearances of 924-028 

Creditor and Debtoi| 

Laws of 1461 

Cress Vinegar 1966 

Cribbage, Description of 

76-88 

Crimean Nightci^ 2057 

Croquet, Game of, to 

Play 2316—2323 

Croup, Bemedy for 678 

Cluing of Children, 

Cause of 1820—1836 

Cucumbers, to Pickle ... 1556 
Cucumbers, to Preserve 1548 
Culinary Economy, 

Practice of 1159 

Cumberland Dialect, 

ErroisEi of. 154 

Cup in aPie-dish, Use of 1169 
Clipping, Dry, to Per- 
form 809 

Cupping, Ordinary, to 

Perform 810 

Currant, Black, Jelly ... 1906 

Currant, Bed, JeUy 1902 

Currant, White, Jelly 

1904^1906 

Currant Wine 2050 

Curried Beef, Madras 

Fashion 1103 

Curried Eggs.to Premure 1112 
Curried Oysters, to Pre- 
pare .... 1114 

Curry of any Kind, to 
Prepare lUl 



No. 
Carry Poivdar,. Adidl*. 

rated, to Detect 2MB 

Curry Powder 1991, 19n 

CJurry Powder, True In^ 

dian 1908 

Curry Powder, Various 1994 
Curry, to Boil Rice for . 1213 
Cnrtams on Fire, to Ex- 
tinguish 1801 

Curtains, to Choose 276 

Cusparia, Nature and 

Usesof 690 

Custard, Baked 1200 

Custard, Boiled 1208 

Custard Powders, Adul- 
terated, to Detect ... SI8ft 
Custard, with Apples ... 1291 

Custards, Almond ; 1900 

Cutaneous Erupttons, 

Bemedyfor 2168 

Cutlery and Children, 

Caution 1208 

Cuts and Wounds,Trea;t- 

mentof 1818 

Cnts,OrdiMtfy, to Dress 1244 



Dahlias, to FrotooifroM 
Earmgs 161 

Damp Walls, to Remedy 908 

Dances, Terms Used fbr 
the Movements of. 144 

Dandelion Deoootion ... 476 

Daughters,Maaagement 
of 1964 

Davies', Dr., €k>ut Mix- 
ture 214r 

Days, One Month to 
Anofter 2618 

Deafness, Bemedv for... 2143 

Death at Sea, Registra- 
tion of 1738 

Deaths, Observances of 1749 

Deaths, Certificates of... 1738 

Deaths, Begistration of 

1736-1787 

Debt, Don't Ban in 
(Poetry) 2848 

Debt, Privileges of 
Judgment Creditor ... 1468 

Debtor and Creditor^ 
Laws of 14« 

Debtor, Refosing to Ac- 
coimt for his Pro- 
perty, Punishment of 1480 

Decalciunanie, Art 4if 

2306— 231S 

Deooctiona 47^ 

Deed of Separation be- 
tween Man and Wife. 1494 

Demulcents, Medical 
Properties of 848 

Demulcents, Medicinal 
Nature of 768 
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No. 
DMi«ifriM,CMipliorat6d 1683 

Dentifrice, Mjrrh 1684 

Deobttrnrats, Medical 

Flroperties of 843 

DeMert, How Served ... 2361 
BeM«rtIoes,Beoeipt8 for 1922 
Detergents, Hedical 

Propertaeaof 844 

Devil (in Oookerj), to 

Prepare 1129 

Deronihire DieUot, Br- 

ronof ', 165 

Deronehire Junket 2056 

Deir ae % Sign* of the 

Weether 896 

Diamond Cement 2246 

Disphanie, Art of 2296—2307 
Diaphoretics, Medical 

Ftopertiesof 845 

DiH>horetios, Medicinal 

Kflktoreof 727 

Digeatives, Medical Pro- 

pevtfesof 848 

D&ng Tables, to Polish 861 
DiBiMr,How to Serve ap 971 
Dinner Pills, Preeorip- 

tion for ^ 624 (2) 

Dinner TaUe, Appoint- 

nentoof 2344-2361 

Dianar TaUe, Oeremo- 

■ieaor 2344 

Dtoner TaUe, Laying 

Out of ...7! 2346 

Danoota, Medioinal Nar 

tveof 766 

DiNeling Lettata, Be- 
M eommmidatioa re- 

apeeting 1294 

Dkt intne Bye, to Be- 

moTe 1239 

Dirty People, How to 

Avoid 1611 

Dirty Windows, Ne^. 

gent JisO (ix) 

Dfieipllne of Children... 1869 
Diaontient Liniment ... 478 
Diaontienta, Medieid 

Properlieaof 847 

D ia aaaaa , Yarioaa, Be- 

flMdiee for 662, 663 

Diah, BeenomioaL 1099 

Diiinfeet4nt» Oiarcoal 

•a » 1669, 1670 

Diainfeetant, Coffee as a 1668 
Diainfeeting Fumigation 1667 

DiainfectineLiquid 1666 

DiakKMted l^nmb, Be- 

medyfor , 1242 

Dupatation, Avmdance 

of 1782 

* Difsenters, Mandsfe of 1729 
Distrees for Bent, Legal 

andlUefff^ 1439 

Dinretio Mixture 634 

Dioretics, Medical Pro- 

pertaea of. 848 



No. 
Diuretics, Medical Na- 
ture of 721 

Divorce and Other Ma* 

trimonialCsuses 1485—1492 
Documents, Stamped, 

importance of 1460 

Dogs, Care of 1955 

Domestic Hints 1671 

DomesticFharmacopCBia 461 
Domestic Bnles, Mrs. 

Hamilton's 416 

Domestic Surgery 767 

Dominoes, trame of. 

Described 93 

Dominoes, Method of 

Playing ^ 94 

Door, to Keep Open ... 314 
Drastios, Medical Pro- 

pertieaof 849 

Draughts, Game of, 

Butoa for Playiiur 68 

Dredgings for Boaat 

Meato,ftc 1023 

Dress, Faded, to Bleach 2452 
Dress, Female, Hints on 2010 
Dress, Simplicity of. Be- 

oondng 1706 

Dresses, Mourning, to 

Remove Stains from... 2036 
Dresses, to Preserve the 

Colour of. 209O 

Dressings, Surgical 768 

Dreaiftigs, Surgical, Ib- 

atruments BMuiredfor 769 
Dressings. 8urgioal,Ma- 

terials Bequired for... 770 
Dressings, Surgical, 
Bttlea to be Observed in 771 

Drink for Children 1819 

Drink for the Heartburn 2061 
Drinka, Medicinal... 540-6tf 

DropOakea 1878 

Dropay, Preaorlption 

Ibr .:.... 624 (11) 

Dropqr> Bemedy for ... 674 
Drowning, Treatment 

for 1268 

Drugs, with their Pro- 

pwtiea and Doaea 661 

Drnnkenneas, Apparent 
Death from. Treat- 
ment for 1256 

Duck, Cold, to Dress ... U06 

Duck, Bagout of 1104 

Duck Stuffing 1157 

Dock, to HaA 1106 

Ducks, to Carve 2404 

Ducks, to Choose 22 

Dumplings, Apple 1206 

Dumplings, Bioe 1207 

Duton People, Cleanli- 
ness of 1624 

Dwarf Plants, Manage- 
ment of 251 

I Dyeing 2407—2409 

Dyeing Bonnets 2443 



No. 
Dyeing Calico, Linen, 

and Muslin 2410-2414 

Dyeing Cloth 2416—2418 

Dyeing Feathers . 2419—2414 
l^eing Feathers . 2264—2171 

Dyeing Gloves 2417, 2418 

l^eing Hair 2416 

Dyeing Leather.. 

l^eiog Silk 

Dyeing Wool 2436—2448 

B 

Barly BasiBg, Advaa- 

tagea of 1667, 233( 

Earwigs in Dahlias, to 

Bzterminate 261 

Earwigs, to Kill 2226 

Bat Skmly 460 (i) 

Economy, Oulinair, 

Practice of 1169 

Economy of Eat 1018 

Economy of Fuel .... 914 

Economy of Soapauda 

and Ashes » 418 

Economy of Tea 1070 

EconomMsalDish 1069 

Edinburgh Ale, to Blew 104B 
Education, Fiiat Ptin- 

oqple of 18S1, 1838 

Beb, to Carve 1371 

Egg Powders, Conmoai- 

tionof „.. 1468 

EggaadHamPattiea... 1177 
Eggs, Curried, to -fke- 

pare ....^ „ Ull 

Em,Frie<Lwiili Minced 

HMn or Bacon ..< 1184 

Eggs of Birds, to Pke- 

aerre for Cabinete ... 2097 

Bm>* to Pickle 1666 

Egg8,toPreaerve 1636,169f 
EUter Flower Lotioa ... 604 

Elderberry Wine 1064 

Electuary, A ntiapaamodie 491 

Embfoeationa 4^—484 

Emetic, Prescrmtioa 

.for 614(19) 

Emetics, Medical Pio- 

pertie8<^. 860 

Emetica, Nature of ...... 701 

EmolUent Lotion 668 

EmoUients,Medical Pxo- 

pertiesof. 861 

Emollients, Medioinal 

Nature of ' 766 

Employer, Bankrupt, 

Law reapecting Wagea 

Due 1377 

Employer, Nature of 

Contract entered into. 1366 
Employer, Purehaa^ 

made for by Servant 1387 
Employer^a Bemnnsi- 

bOity for the Servants 1386 
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No. 
Bfcnployen and Bm- 
ployed, Laws relating 

to 1369—1388 

EmploymentjPennaneiit, 
Agreement tp Gire ... 1367 

EjBiusion) Laxative 665 

Emulsion) Purgative ... 666 

Enemas 486—403 

English Cholera, Be- 

medyfor 608 

Enigmas, Description of 64 
Enunciation, Lnperfeot. 161 

Envy, Avoidance of 1781 

Epilepsy^ Bemedj for... 676 
Epispastics, Medical 

Properties of 852 

Epispastics, Medicinal 

Nature of 737 

Epsom Salts, Properties 

aadUsesof... 717 

Errhiaea, Madieal Pro- 

pertiatof 853 

Bnrors in Speaking . 146—148 
Emptions, Cutaneous, 

Beme^jfor 2193 

Eruptions of the Shin, 

Prescription 684 (34) 

Emptions on the Face, 

Bemedj for 676 

Erytipelaa, Bemedj for. %77 
Bieharotics, M ed ic a l 

Properties of 864 

Esoharotici, Medicinal 

Nature of , 749 

BMenceof Celerj 1962 

EneneeofMudiroom... 1981 
Biaez Bialeot, Errors of 166 
Ether,NatuceandUsesof 667 
Ether, Nitric, Nature 

and Usee of 668 

Ether,Su]phuri0,Nature 

and Uses of 680 

Ether, Sulphuiiri, Com- 
pound E^it ott Na^ 
tore and urM of ...». 669 

Ethereal Tincture 664 

Etiquette, Books on,U8e 

of « 1766 

Etiquette, flints upon... 1696 
Evening ParCiet, Eti- 
quette of 1709 

Evening Pastime, Sug- 
gestions for 47 

Exclamation, Note of, 

Beflned 198 

Xxeroise, Aetbe, Betults 

of 1641 

Exercise after Meals ... 1662 
Exercise before Meals . 

1660, 1661 
Exercise, Beet Kind of . 1646 
Exercise, Best Mode of 

taking 1640 

Exercise, Duration of... 1644 
Exercise. Excesnve, 
Wurtfo? 1648 



No. 

Exercise, How to Com- 
mence and Finish 1646 

Exercise, Importance of 1639 

Exercise, Open Air, Su- 
perior Advantages of . 1647 

Exercise in the Fore- 
noon Beneficial 1649 

Exercise, Passive, Be- 
sultsof. 1642 

Exer<nse,Time for takine 1643 

Expectorants, Medical 
Propertiesof 866 

Expectorants, Medicinal 
Nature of 732 

Expenses, Table of 2619 

Eje, Dirt from, to Be- 
move 1239 

Eje.Limein,toBemove 1240 

E7elashef,to Strengthen 
and Improve 1681 

Bjee, Inflamed, Bemedj 
for 603 

Bjes, Weak and Sore, 
Cure for 2144 

Eje Wash. Common ... 464 

Eje Washee, Various... 

46»-40O 



Face,BIotched,Washfor 2194 
Faded Dress, to Bleach. 2452 
Fainting, Treatment for. 1262 
Faintnees.Bemedjfor... 678 
Falsehood, Avoidance of 1767 
Familj Circle, How to 

Bender Happj 40 

Familj Circles, Forma- 
tion of 2474 

Famihr Pudding 1196 

Fat, Bconomjof 1018 

Fat, to Keep Warm . 460 (ii) 
Featiier Beds, for Child- 

ren. Pernicious 1847 

Feather B^,to Cleanse 

460(xxiL 
Feather Flowers, to V 

Make 2268-2263 

Feathers, of Animal Oil, 

to Clean 2449 

Feathers, Ostrich, to 

Dje 2264-2272 

Feathers, to Dje. . .2419-2424 
Feathers,White Ostrich, 

to Clean ^ 2450 

Febrifuges,Medical Pro- 
perties of. 856 

Feet, Blistered, Bemedj 

for 2180 

Feet, Warm Bathing of, 

Healthj 1632 

Feet, Washing of, Con- 
ducive to Health 1631 

Female Dress, Hints on. 2010 
FemaleTemper,Manage- 
mentof. 1961 



Fever, Common, Oon- 

tinned, Bemedj for ... 668 
Fevers, HowFreqnentfy 

Caused 1610, 1620 

Fe>ver,Intermittent,Pre- 

scriptionfor 624(16) 

Fever, Intormittent, Be* 

. medjfor 60B 

Fever Mixture (Simple) 681 
Fever Powders, Pre- 
scription for 624 (4^ 6) 

Fever,Scarlet,Bemedv for 611 
Fever with Debilitj, 
Prescription for ... 624 (0) i 

FigPuddmg 1190 h 

Finger Glasses, Usi/ of . 2300 
Fimng Liquors, Siree- 

tionsfor '... 880 

Fire Guards, Necessily 

of...- 460 (ziT) 

Fire in a Chimnej, to 

Extinguish 1310, 1311 

Fire,Precautkms inOase 

of 1206—1800 

Fire Screens, Paper, to 

Make 827 

Fire, to Escape from ... 181S 

Fires, Prevention of. 1206 

First Watch Stew, to 

Prepare 1007 

FishOake 1188 

Fish, Fried, to Carve ... 8368 

Fish, Gold, Care of 1068 

Fish, Pois<mons,Eemedy 

for 1868 

Fish,BemarksonCarTing 8878 

Fish Sauce 1908 

Fish Sauce, Liver 1009 

Fish, to Preserve at 

Specimens 8008 

Fits, Treatment for 1268 

Fixature, for the Hair, 

Beceipts 1608 

Flannel Petticoat, Pre- 
servation of 460 (zvii) 

Fbnnel.toWash 2048 

Flannel, to Shrink 2048 

Flat Fish, to Carve 2867 

Flavouring, Almond 1014 

Fliet,toDestr<7. 2231—8888 
FkxMrs, Stains from, to 

Bemove 408 

Flour, Adulterated, to 

Detect 2484^ 2488 

Flour of Brimstone, Pre- 
scription for 631 

Flowers, Amount of Heat 

for 1620, 1621 

Flowers, Artificial, Ex- 
cess of 1703 

Flowers, Feather, to 

Make 2268— 226t 

Flowers Pernicious in 

Bedrooms 1315 

Flowers, Waxen, to 

8878-2206 
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ITo. 
Vlowaffi,W]i«nto€hKllier Uao 
Raid, to I>riiik, Proper 

Proportion 880, 861 

Voodwid BzaroUe,B*- 

tioiuUeof. 679 

Pood, AxtadM ci, to 

OhooM 1 

Pood for CbUdren 1807 

Plood f<MrOfaildren,Proper 

Tiino of Giving 1811 

Pbod,InfiuiU »toPrepttro 1861 
Pood, SaMont for ¥». 

rious Kinds of 31—48 

PoTMOMat Balls, to Pre- 

pare 1160 

Pms and Knivas, to 

aean 873 

Vowl, Cold, to Bress 

1106—1110 
Powl,Pid]ed,toFrspar« 1106 

Powl, to Carre 9397 

Pond, toOrill 1109 

Powls, to Choose 20 

Powls, to Fatten in • 

Short Time 1961 

P)rames,Gilt,toPreserTe. 308 
Prames, Mahogany, to 

Clean *... 862 

Preokles, Treatment of 

1196,2196 
I^reenng Mixture, Mu- 
riate of iLmmonial962, 1833 
PrsesingMiztare(Niirate 

of AmnKmia 1989 

I^reeiingMixtiire, Wash- 
ing Soda 1800 

Ptoeaing Preparation, 

Few 1981 

Preesing without loe 

•orAeub 1990, 1921 

VMneh Batter 1210 

Prenoh Beans, to Cook. 1068 
Wtmch Beans, to Pidde 1662 
Preneh Bread, to ICake 961 
Ppeneh Polish for Boots 

•nd Shoes 2014 

Prenoh Polishes 2013 

Pvesh Water Pish, to 

Choose 7 

Priar's Omelette 1227 

Priend, Ghoioe of 1967 

JMtters, Apple 1222 

Pritters, Observations on 1229 

Pritters, Oyster 1220 

IWtters, Potato 1221 

Pritters, to Prepare ... 1219 
Prostbite^Bemedyfor. 679 
Pracali(y,l>rJrranklin'8 

lUzfans 2339 

Pmit for Children, to 

Prepare 1862 

Proits Ibr Cluldren.Most 

Wholesome Kinds .... 1865 
Pratt Stains, from Linen, 

toBemove 403 

Prait,toPreserve. 161^-1618 



ITo. 

Prait, Use of 1614 

Prait,W4xmi, to Make. . . 

' 1273—9296 
Proits, Mixed, Cake of... 1991 

PndU, tOsBottle 1626 

Prying, IHalogue Be- 

specting 964-970 

Frying, Bationale of ... 1021 

Fuel, Cheap 913 

Puel,Kcoaomyof... 914—928 
Fumigator, Disinfetrting 1666 
Funerals, Observanees 

of 1736—1746 

Fungi, to Preserve 2094 

Purmshed Apartment, 

Agreement for Letting 1437 
FamishedHouse,Agree- 

ment for Letting 1437 

Famishing House, Hints 

for 269 

Fumidied Lodgtnf|;s 1499 

Fumitore, Cleansing of 

339,840 
Fomitare,New,Caation 

respecting 826 

Fomiture Made in Win- 
ter Liable to Crack ... 826 
Furniture Bemoved, 

liable to be Seised for 

Bent 1440 

Furniture, Bosewood, to 

Polish 869 

Furniture, to Clean 839 

Fomitare, White Bpotm 

firom, to Bemove 429 

Furs, to Clean 2448 

Furs, to Bemove Moths 

from 1069 



ChilbaQam, If atore and 

Usesof. 677 

Galling in Invalids, Pre- 
vention of 2161 

Galls, for Lotion .*. 616 

GMopade (Danoe) De- 

scnbed 129 

Oalopade QnadrillesDe- 

sonbed 180 

G(amboge,Pr(»ertiesand 

Usesof. 767 

Gkune, Bagott of 1104 

Game, to Hash 1107 

Game, to Boast 1002 

earden Labels, Ink for. 1289 
Garden Staiid8,Paint for 449 
Ghtrdening Operatioas, 

for January 226 

February 128 

March 230 

April 232 

May 134 

June 136 

July 188 



No. 

August M8 

September 141 

October Mi 

November Ml 

December 148 

Gardening Operatioas 

for the Yeer 124 

G^ardming Operatioas 

(Kitchen Garden) 148 

Gargles i.. 494-801 

Garlic, to Fickle 1666 

Garnishes, Yarious 1007 

Geese, to Chooee 11 

Gentleman, How to be a 1776 
Gtentleman, the True 

(Poetry) , 1777 

Gentian, Nature and 

Usesof. 687 

German Paste, for Birds 1948 

Gheridns, to Pickle 1865 

Gilt Frames, to Preserve 806 
Gin, Adulterated, to De- 
tect MM 

Ginger, Properties and 

Usesof. 736 

Ginger, to Preserve 1688 

Ginger Beer 108(^1061 

Ginger Beer Powders .'.. lOO 
GKngerBiseuitsandCakea 1897 

Giager Cakes 188B 

Gingerbread, Aperient . ms 

Gingerbread Cake <1M6 

Gingerbread Snape 1873 

Glass, Basy Mode of 

Breaking 818 

Glass, to Aunsal- 490 

Glass, to (nean . 866, 884^ 888 
01ass,Gn>and,toImitatte 818 
Glass St(nBners,toLooeen 888 
Glass YeSSs, to Clean. 887 
Glasing, for Hams, 

Tongues, Ac 1844 

Glauber's Salts, Proper- 

ties and Usesof. 718 

Gknres. Care of 1888 

Gloves, Kid, to Wash... 10» 
Gloves, Prenoh Kid, to 

Clean 1018 

Glovea,to^e ...1417,1488 

Gloves, Co Clean 1017 

4Hue, Liquid ....' 1144 

Glue, Mouth » 1841 

Gold Fish, Care of 1863 

Goose, Cold, to Dress... 1166 

Goose, Marbled 1188 

Goose, Mock UiO 

Goose Stui&ng ^ 1167 

Goose Stnfling Sanoe ... M88 

Goose, to Carve MM 

Gooee, to Hash 1108 

Goose, to Boast 1161 

Gooseberry Wine 1080 

GorKtsa (Danoe) De- 

ecribed 18^ 

Gossiping.Consequenees 

of 1860 
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ITo. 
GoatMiztare,I>r JDsTk's 2147 

Gout, Pm» for 2146 

€kmt,Bemedjfor 681 

Goot, Bhenmatio, OoL 
Birch's Bee«ipt for ... 314B 

Grape Wine 2060 

Gr»yel, Bemedy for 681 

, OraT7,BrowD,toPrepare 1166 

! Gravy Soap, Clear 1142 

; Grease, Ou, to BemoTe. 882 
^ 'Urease Spots, from Silk, 

i to Bemove 2038 

^ GreaseSpot6,fromBooks 
' andFaper8,toBztract 412 
Grease, Scouring Drops, 

to BemoTC 409 

Grease, to Bemore from 

Cloth or VelTct 410 

Green, Why Fayonrahle 

toBlondeComplezions 1691 
G^en, Why Unfavour- 
able to Buddy Com- 
plexions 1692 

Grilled Fowl Ii09 

Grm Sauce 2001 

Ground Glass, to Imitate 822 

€^bs, to Destroy 267 

Guinea Figs, Care of ... 1M0 
Gum Arabic, to Make. . . 669 

Gum Arabic Starch 2466 

Gutta Percha Casts 2138 

Gutta Percha Soles, to 

Put on 2028 

Gntta Percha Teoth 
^.Stopping 2200 



HornoH? 202 

Habits of a Man of Bust- 

ness 2325 

Hair, BecomingArrange- 

mentof 1702 

Hair Brashes, to Clean . 1606 
Hair, Compounds toPro- 

mote Growth of. 1692 

HairDye(Colombian,Ar- 

gentme, Ac.) 1688 

Hair Dye, Proper Appli- 

plication of 1687, 1691 

Hair Dye, Beceipt for... 1687 

Hair IWe, to Test 1690 

Hair Oil, Bed Bose 1698 

Hair OU, Bose Oil. 1697, 1699 
Hair, Superfluous, to 

Bemore 1604 

Hair, to Dye 2425 

Hair, to Bestore 2175 

Hair Wash, Excellent..^ 1696 

Half-Pa^ Pudding 1196 

Ham, lunoed with Fried 

Bggs 1184 

HamTatties 1177 

Ham, Slices of, to Dress 1131 
Ham, to Carve 2396 



No. 

Ham, to Cure , 1646 

Hams, Glasing for 1644 

Handkerchief, Etiquette 

of 1707 

Hands, Chapped, Core 

for 2166 

Hands, toBemove Stains 

from 1678 

Hands, to Whiten 1676 

Hands, Warm Bathing of. 

Salutary 1632 

Hanging, Treatment for 1264 
Hard Water, to Soften. 318 
Hare,Jugged,toPrepare 1102 

Hare, to Carve 2406 

Hares, to Choose 24 

Hat, How to Take Care 

of 2011 

Haemorrhoids, OintnMmt 

for 2166 

9«morrhaAe,toStannch 1246 
J[eadache, ITervoas, Dr. 

Clark's Pills for 2140 

Headache,Tea,aCnrefor 1684 
Head Dmss, Sky Blne» 
Why Becoming to Fair 

Persons 1689 

Health, Boles for Pre- 
servation of ,877 

Health, to Preserve, in 

Youth 1666 

Heartburn, Eflfervescent 

Drinkfor 2081 

Hearth, Dirtv, HI Ap- 

pearwaoe of. 417 

Hearth Bug, Handsome 

Kind of 280 

Hearth Bug, to Choose 279 
Heat and Cold, Sudden 
Alternations of. In- 
jurious 691 

Heavenly Bodies, as a 

Sign of the Weather 897 
Herbs, Mode of Drying 44 
Herefordshire Dialect, 



Errors of. ^ 167 

Horrings, to Choose 6 

Hiccough, Bemedy for 2170 
Highland Beel (Dance) 

Described 143 

Hint On Household 

Management 416 

Hints, Domestic 1671 

Hints for Home Comfort 460 
Hints for Wives... 1966—1973 

Hints on Brewing 2044 

Hints on Money Matters 2841 

Hints on Spelling 201 

Hints OB the Barometer 

902-W2 
Hinta on Pianofortes m. 1«B 

Hints to Capitalists 2327, 9828 
Hints UYK>n Etiquette ... 1606 
Home Comfort.Hints for 460 
Honesty, Practice of ... 1778 
Honey Soap, to Make... 1676 



Hoiie7Water,toPrMaM Ulft 

Hoopmff Coog^ Pow- 
ders for IM 

Hooping Congb, Be- 
medy for 682, 21lt 

Hooping Cou^, Boohe's 
Embrocatum iW$ 

Hops (as a Narcotic), 
Nature and Uses of... 670 

Horn, toStftin, 1841 

Horseradish, Why 
should it be Bcvaped 
only just before bemg 
Used. M77 

Horseradish Powder ... 1666 

Horseradish Yinegar ... 1664 

Hotch Potoh (Summer), 
to Prepare uat 

Hotch Potch (Winter), 
to Prepare 1196 

Hot Water, Eficaor of. ttOt 

House, Adfioe aooat 
Takmg « M4 

House, Agreraient for 
Taking for ThreeYears 140^ 

House,Details to beCon- 
sidered before Taking M8 

House, Distance fixtm 
Place of Business ... S69F 

House^ Hints for Fmr- 

Hiat^ing ,460 

House, Salubri^ of 
Situation 206 

House, Taking, Bent to 
be Considerad 200 

House, Taking, Agree- 
ment for 1400 

Household Manage- 
ment, How to Learn . 480 

Household Manage- 
ment, Hints on 4it 

Houses, Models of, to 
Construct 2U0 

Husband and Wife, At- 
tentions 460 (t) 

Husband and Wife, 
Hints for 1966—1078 

Hydragogues, Medical 
Properties of 867 

Hydrochlorite of Am- 
monia Lotion 610 

Hyphen, Definition of . 100 

Hypnotios, Medical 
I^pertiesof. 018 

Hysterics, Bemedy for . 688 

Hysterics, Treatment for 1210 

Hysterical Disorders, 
Prescription for... 024 (16) 



Ice Cream, Raspberry . 1024 
Ice Cream, Strawberrr . 1O0S 
Ice Creams, IMrectioBt 
for Making ...mi 
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Wo. 

loe, Onng^'Water 1928 

lo^BMpberrj.Wator... 19M 

Ut, SCnwbeny 1925 

low for Dattert, Be- 

ompUfor 1922 

Lvbad Mom Ohoootote 2078 
Ule Tales, Aroid Telling 1781 
Idleneee, AToidance of . 1780 
m Temper, Manifaata- 

tiona of, to Avoid 1771 

Imitatioii Tortoiaeshell . 1348 

Inoome, Table of 2619 

fadwnniflcation against 

Sents, Bates, and 

Taxes, Form of 1406 

Indentiires, Apprentioe. 1371 
Indian PicUe,to Make . 1564 

Indian S/rop 1916 

Indigestion, Caution re- 
specting 450 (xxziv) 

iJDffigestion, Dr. Bab- 

ii^gton'A Mixture 2163 

bidigesti^n, Bemedj for 684 
indiugence of the Appe- 
tite, Pemioioos Mt- 

foots of. 890 

bfontTs Aperient, Pre- 

leriptionfor 630 

InfonrsFood,to Prepare 1861 
InfonU, Milk for, to 

Freoare 1852. 1854 

Infeotioiu Di8eases,Hoir 

often Caused 1622, 1623 

Inflamed Eyes, Bemedj 

tor 593 

Inflammation, Preserip- 

tionfor 04 (1) 

Inflammation of the 

Bladder, Bemedr for . 585 
Inflammation of the • 

Bowels, Bemedj for. . . 586 
Inflammation of the 

Brain, Bemedj for ... 587 
f^ammation of the 
^Kidn^js, Bemedj for 588 
^sflammation of the 

lirer, Bemedj for ... 589 
Inflammation of the 

Lnngs, Bemedj for . . . 590 
Inflammation of the 

Stomach, Bettiedjfor 691 
Ci^ammatorj Sore 

Throat, Bemedj for. . . 692 
Influensa, Bemedj for. . . 694 

Ink, Dr. Ure's 2236 

Ink for Garden Labeb... 2239 
Ink, Marking, without 

Preparation 2238 

Ink Powder 2236 

Ink, Bed Writing 2237 

Ink Stains, to Bemore . 2087 
Ink Stains, from Boards, 

toBemoTO » 381 

Ink Stains, ftmn Maho- 

ga^j, to Bemore 878 



No. 
Ink Stains, firem Silver, 

to Bemore 379 

Ink Stains, from Silk 

Corers, to Bonore ... 380 
Inks, Preparation of ... 2234 
Insect Sting8,Treatment 

of 1286 

Insects, to Drive awaj 

trom Bird Caees, Ac. 1944 
Interest Table for One 

Year 2621 

Interest Tables for Sar- 

ings, Inrestments, Ac. 2520 
Intermeddling, Avoid* 

anceof 1767 

Intermittent Fevw, Be- 
medj for 595 

Interrogation, Note of, 

Deflned 197 

Intermptifms, Bndeness 

' of 205 

InUx>daetion to Soeietj, 

Etimiette of 1697 

luralids. Caution re- 

speotingTisitors to 460 (xii) 
Ipeoacnanha, Nature 

andUsesof. 701 

Irish Brogue, Hints for 

the Correction of 180 

Irish Dialect, Import- 

ance of Correeting ... 166 
Irkh Stew, to Prepare . 1096 
Iron, Black, for Ship's 

guns, &e 1343 

Iron, New, Treatment of 431 
Iron or Steel Spiculs in 

the Mye, to Bemove... 1241 
Iron, Bust on, to Bemedj 346 
Iron Stains, to Bemove. 407 
Iron Wipers, to Make... 891 
Ironwork, PoUahed, to 

Preserve 844 

Tninglass, Adulterated, 

to Detect 2406 

Italian Cabinet Work,to 

Varnish 341,342 

Itch, Ointment for 519 

Itch, Bemedj for 696 

IvoiT and Bone, to Stain 

1334—1340 



Jalap, Properties and 

Usesof. 711 

Jam, Plum or Aprioot . 1913 
JapannedArtioles,t6Clean 369 
Jaundice, Beoeipt for ... 2162 
Jaundice, Bemedj for. .. 697 

JeUj, Apricot 1906 

JeUj, Arrowroot 1906 

JeUj, Black Currant ... 1906 

JeUj, Calf s Feet 1910 

JeUj, for the Siek Boom 1909 
Jellj, Ox-Heel 1907 



No 

JeUj, Bed Currant 1002 

Jel]j,WhiteCurrant 1903,1904 
Jersej Wonders(Cake8), 

to Make 1875 

John Dorj, to Carve ... 2366 
Joints of Meat, Names 

and £Utuation 27 

Joints of Meat, Belative ~ 

Bconomrot 28 

Joints of Meat. Scottish 

Mode of Division ... 27 (vii) 
Judgment Creditor, 

Privileges of 1468 

Judgment Summons, 

Effect of 1461 

Judges, Directions for 

AddI^nsing 1760 

Jugged Hare, to Prepar* 1101 
Jumper, Properties and 

Usesof...* 725 

Junket, Devonshire 2066 

K 

Ketch<lp, Ovster .... .... 1979 

Ketchup, Walnut 1980 

Kettle, to Keep aean... 317 
Kettles, Brass, to Clean 438 
KiduOTS, Inflammation 

of, Bemedj for 58S 

KidneTS,toBoil 1128 

Kino,Nature and Uses of 608 
Kitchen Chimnej, on 

Fire, to Put it out ... 1300 
Kitchener's (Dr.) Bules 

for Marketing 45 

Kitchen Fkx>r, Best 

Covering for 283 

Kitchen Garden, Opera- 
tions in. 249 

Knives and Forks, to 

Clean 373 

Knives, How to be Well 

Cleaned 460 (xxzr) 

Knives, to Polish 437 

Knives, to CJea^, Caution 436 
Kreosote Lotion 514 

L. 

Labour and Stu^, Ex- 
cessive, Ii^horious 888 

Labour and Btudj, Pro- 
per Order of 889 

Lace, Excess of. 1703 

Lace VeiL White, to 
Wash 245» 

Ladies' Dress, Etiquette 
of 17M 

Lamb Chops, or Cut- 
lets, to Drees 1062 

Lamb, Hind Quarter of, 
to Boast 995 

Lamb. Fore Quarter of, 
to Boast 996 
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No. 
Lamb, Leg of, to Boast 998 
Lamb, Lorn of, to Roast 1001 

Lamb,Qaarterof,toCarTe 2413 

Lamb, Ribs of, to Roast 1000 

Lamb, Shoulder of, to 
Roast 999 

Lamb Stove, or Lamb 
Stow 1089 

Lamb, to Choose 16 

Lamb, to Dress, before 
Canring 997 

Lamb 991 

Lamb,yarioa8 Joints of, 
Besoribed 27 (iii) 

Lamb, When in Season 

992,993 

LamVsWool Stockings, 
to Mend 2041 

Lamp, to Prevent the 
Smoking of. 316 

Lamp Oil, the Best 335 

Lamp Wicks, to Hake . 334 
, Lamps, Bronze, to Clean 385 
' Lancaidiire Dialect, Br- 
Torsof 168 

Lancers (Dance) De- 
scribed 125 

Landlord and Tenant, 
Stamped Agreement . 1448 

Landlord and Tenant, 
Laws rdating to 1389 

Landlord, Dutf of, to 
Bepair Fremisee 1395 

Landlord, Bight o^ to 
Enter Premises 1397 

Landlord, What Taxes 
he has to Pay 1404 

Landlord'sNotice toQoit 1416 

Lard, Adulterated, to 
Detect 2496 

Larder, to Ventilate 313 

LaTonder Scent Bag, to 
Make 1572 

Lavender Water, to Pre- 

' pare 1673 

Laxative Emulsion 565 

Laxative Enema 486 

Laxatives, Medical Pro- 
perties of. 859 

LMd, Poisoning bj. 
Treatment for 1273 

-Leaf, on Copper, to 
Make Facsimile of ... 2089 

Leaf Lnpressions, Di- 
rections for Taking.... 2001 

Leaf Lioe,to Free Pluits 
from 262 

Leaf Printing, Direc- 
tions for 2090 

Leases, Agreement Be- 
specting Bent and 
Taxes 1393 

Leases, Covenant for 
Bepairs 1395 

Leases, Covenants Usual 
in 139^ 



No. 
Leases, How Assignable 1394 
Leases, Precautions in 

Taking 1391 

Leases, Soecial Power of 
Married Women to 

GrantandTake 1399 

Leases, Termination of. 1396 
Leases, What Kind Co- 
pyholders maj Grant 1400 
Leather, Cement for ... 2262 
Leather, Enamelled, to 

Polish 2016 

Leather Seats, Blacking 

for 417 

Leather Strap, Conve- 
nience of 460 (xxix) 

Leather, to Dje 2426 

Leather Work, Orna- 
mental 2265 

Leaves, Skeleton, to 

Form 2066, 2087 

Leaves, to Make Ln- 

pressions of 2088 

Leiech Barometer 899 

Leech Bites, to Staunch 816 
Leech Bites, Treatment of 816 
Leech, Swallowed, Be- 

medy for 818 

Leeches, after Using, 

How to Treat 817 

Leeches, Amount of 

Blood Drawn by 814 

Leeches, Changing the 

Water of 2212 

Leeches, Description of 811 
Leeches, to Apply to a 

Part 812 

Leeches, to Apply to tha 

Oums 813 

Legs, Cramp in 2169 

Leicestershire Dialect, 

Errors of. 158 

Lemonade, Champagne. 2065 
Lemonade, Exteni])ora- 

neous 2063 

Lemonade, Milk 2064 

Lemon and Kali 2067 

Lemon Buns 1882 

Lemon Peel Syrup 1913 

Lemon Peel, Tincture of 2083 

Lemon Bice 1214 

Lemon Sponge 1899 

Lemon Water Ice 1927 

Lemons, Properties and 

Uses of 743 

Lemons, Whole, for Des- 
sert 1634 

Letters, Crossing of. 217 

Letters, Directions, Re- 
commendation Be- 

specting 1294 

Letters, Proper Direc- 
tion of 213 

Letters, Old, to Preserve 422 
Letter Writing, Hints 
Bespecting 214 j 



No, 
Letter Writfaig, Perspi. 

cuilyin 215 

LetterWritingtoStrangers 2l!d 

Licences, Common 1712 

Licences, Special 1711 

Life Belts, Excellent 

Kind of 1289,1290 

Light, Free Admission 

of 460 (xviii) 

Lightning,PersonsStruck 

by, to Treat 1268 

Lime and Egg Cement . 2249 
Lime and Oil Embroca- 
tions 481 

Lime in the Eye, to Be- 

move 1240 

Lime, Poisoning by. 

Treatment for 1275 

Lime Water a Cure for 

Bums 2191 

Lincolnshire Dialect, 

Errors of 168 

Linen, Care of 887 

Linen, Damp, Caution... 2213 
Linen, Mildewed, to 

Bestore 404 

Linen Bag, Economy of 433 
Linen, Sweet Bags for... 2469 
Linen, to Dye ... 2410—2^4 
Linen, to Overlook. 460 (xxx) 
Linen, to Bender In- 
combustible 2468 

Linen,to BemoveMildew 

from 2467 

Linen, to Take Wine 

Stains Out 402 

Liniments 477—484 

Linnets, Care of 1940 

Linseed, Properties and 

Uses of 760 

Lint, to Make 772 

Lint, Yarious Forms and 

Uses of. 773 

Lip Salve, Bose 2202 

Liquid Olue 2244 

Liquorice,Properties and 

Usesof 768 

LittleThings,Kindne88in 1785 
LiverComplfiint,Bemedy 

for 665 

liver, Inflammation of- 

Bemedyfor 689 

Liver Sauce, for Fish ... 1998 
Living Objects, to Model 2181 
Lobscous,Beef orMutton 1076 

Lobster Butter 1997 

Lobster Pattaes 1176 

Lobsters, to Choose 8 

LocalStimulant8,Nature 

of 699 

Lodgers and Lodgings, 

Laws Belating te 1422 

Lodgers* Apartments, 

Landlord Using 1432 

Lodgers Leaving Apart- 
mento Without Notice 1430 
O 2 
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No. 
Lodgers, the Laws bj 

whibh thej are Bound 1426 
Lodgers, Weekly, Rent 

Payable by 1427 

lA>dgiDgs,Yearly,ofWhom ' 

to^Taken 1488 

Lodgings, Furnished, 

Laws Relating to 1429 

LodgingsLettoInunodest 
l^^men. Law Respect- 
ing 1433 

Lodgings, Liability for 

Rent 1436 

Lodgings, Precautions 

Before Taking 1423 

Lodgings Quitted, Rent 

Recoverable 1434 

Lodgings, Removing 

Goods from 1486 

Lodgings, Renttngof,for 

Specific Term 1426 

Losings, Verbal Agree- 
ments for Taking 1431 

Logwood Decoction 476 

Loewood, Nature and 

Uses of 695 

LondonDialect,Errorsof 156 
Looking01asse8,toCleiui 392 
Loo,Qanie of,Described 95, 96 
Lotions, Various ... 502 — 515 

Love's Telegraph 1750 

Lumbago, Remedy for... 2178 
Lunar Caustic, Proper- 
ties and Uses of. 751 

Luncheon Cakes 1880 

Luncheon for Children ^ 

1853—1865 
Lungs, Inflammation of. 

Remedy for 690 

Longs, to Ascertain the 
State of 2209 



ICackarel, to Carve 2370 

Maokarel, to Choose ... 2 
M^karel, to Preserve... 1546 
Mad Animals, Bite of, to 

Treat 1285 

Magisterial Order for 
R-otection of Wife's 

Property 1493—1497 

Mwne8ia,Properties and 

Usesof. 708 

Mahogany Frames, to 

Clean y.. 362 

Mahogany, to Remol^e 

Stamafrom 377 

Mahogany, to Remove 

Ink Stains from 378 

Male Fern 654 

Male Fern Root, Pro- 
perties and Uses of... 766 
Mallow, Properties and 
Usesof. 7B8 



No. 
Man and Wife, Deed of 

Separation Between... 1484 
Mama for Greek and 

Latin Quotations 206 

Man of Business, Habits 

of 2325 

Mangoes, to Pickle 1556 

Manna, Properties and 

Usesof 701 

Manners, Artificial 1754 

Manners, Personal, Hi nts 

Upon 1763—1804 

Maps, to Varnish 325 

Marble, to Clean ... 365, 383 

Marble, to Stain 1333 

Marble Chimney Pieces, 

to Clean 343 

Marbled Goose 1186 

MarketingyDr.Kitchiner's 

Rules for 46 

Marketing Table ......... 2523 

Marking Ink, without 

Preparation 2238 

MarkmgInk,fromLinen, 

to Remove 401 

Marmalade, Adulterated, 

to Detect 2497 

Marmalade, Apple 1912 

Marmalade, Orange 1911 

Marriage,Banns oT,How 

Publwhed 1713 

Marriage,Breach of Pro- 
mise of. .^ 1478-1483 

Marriage by Rjl^ration 1714 
Marriages, Etiquette of. 1710 
MarriageLicences (Ordi- 
nary) Cost of 1712 

Marriage of Dissenters . 1729 
Marrow Bones, to Cook 1091 
Marshmallow, Properties 

and Usesof. 761 

Matches from Children's 

Reach, Caution... 450 (ziii) 
Matrimonial Causes and 

Divoroa 1485—1402 

Matrimony, Game of. De- 
scribed 103 

Matting, Straw, to Clean 357 
Mazurka (Dance) De- 
scribed^ 131 

Measles, itemedy for ... 699 
Measures in Medicine, 

Signs of 636 

Measures in Medicine, 

Substitutes for 638 

Meat, Boiled, Liquor 
from. Use of ... 1012—1014 

Meat Cakes..'. 1174 

Meat, Cold, Broiled with 

Poached Eggs 1113 

Meat, Cold, Economy of. 442 
Meat, Fat of. How In- 
dicatory 1672 

Meat, Flesh of. Why 
sometimes Red and 
sometimM White 1673 



No. 

Meat, Fresh Killed, 
Length of Time Re- 
quired for Boiling ... lOOQ 

Meats for Children 1867 

Meat, How to Cook Pro- 
perly 1011 

Meat, Hung, Treatment 
of : 450 (xi) 

Meat. ;}k>ints of. Names 
ana Situation 27 

Meat, Joints o^ Rdative 
Economy of 28 

Meat, Length of Time 
Required for Boiling . 1007 

Meat, Paste for 1180 

Meat, Potted,(Strasburg 
Mode) 1153 

Meat, to Preserve 1643 

Meat, Various Processes 
of Cooking 1072 

Mechanical Remedies, 
Enumeration of. 753 

Medicine, Administer- 
ing, Caution ^.. 640 

Medicine, Administer- 
ing, Climate , 653 

Memcine, Administer- 
ing,Form8 Best Suited 
for 658 

Medicine, Administer- 
ing, General Health. . . 654 

Medicine, Administer- 
ing, Habits 651 

Memcine, Admimster- 
ing, Idiosyncracy 656 

Memcine, Administer- 
ing, Stimulants and 
Narcotics 653 

Medicin^, Administer- 
ing, Temperament ... 650 

Memcine, Divisions of. . . 662 

Medicine,Dose8 Accord- 
ingtoAge 660 

Memcine, How to Ad- 
minister 659 

Medicine Measures, 
Signsof 636 

Memcine Measures,Sub- 
stitutesfor 63S 

Medicine Mizing,Decoc- 
tion 647 

Medicine Mizing,Diges- 
tion 645 

MedicineMixing,£ztract 648 

Medicine Mixing, Filter- 
,ine 643 

MedicineMixing,Infu8ion 646 

Medicine Mixing, Mace- 
ration 644 

MedicineMixing, Pound- 
ing 639—641 

Memcine Mixing, Sifting 642 

Medicine, Stains to Re- 
move - 411 

Medicine, to Prevent 
Taste of. 657,658 
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No. 
Medicine, to Measure 

Accurately 637* 

Medicine, Weights and 

Measures for 634 

Medicine Weights, How 

Marked 635 

Medicines, Aperient, 

Various 625 

Medicines, Articles Re- 
quired in Mixing 633 

Medicines, Directions 

for Preparing. .., 632 

Medicines, Terms Used 
toExpress Properties of 820 

Melons , to Fickle 1556 

Mending, Best Time of. 427 
Mending Clothes,Hints on 338 
Menial Servants, Agree- 
ments with 1363 

Menstruation. Exces- 
sive, Eemedy for 600 

Menstruation, Painful, 

Remedy for 602 

Menstruation, Scanty, 

Remedy for 601 

Me^-cury, Poisoning by, 

l^reatment for 1266 

Mice, White, Care of ... 1947 
MidiUesex Thimblerigger 162 
Mildew from Linen, to 

Remove 2467 

Mildew on Trees, to Re- 
move 253 

Mildewed Linen, to Re- 
store 404 

Milk, Adulterated, to 

Detect 2408 

Milk for Children 1854 

Milk for Infants, to 

Prepare 1852 

Milk Porridge for Child- 
ren 1856 

Milk, to Preserve 1542 

Milk, When Purest 2516 

Milk, Why does it Turn 
Sour during Thunder 

Storms 1680 

Mince Meat, to Prepare 1148 

Minced Cbllopa 1149 

Mint Sauee,Sub8titute for 994 

Mint Vinegar 1985 

Mint, Why is it Eaten 

with Pea Soup 1678 

Mirrors, to Clean 393 

Mischief Makers (Pof try) 893 
Misdivision of Words . . . 150 
Mispronunciation of 

Words 149 

Mistresses and Servants, 

Table of Expenses ...2519 
Mixtures, Medicinal, 

Various 330—339 

Mock Crab 2009 

Mock Goose 1100 

Modelling Caves 2106 

Modelling Caves in Cork 2108 



No. 

Modelling in Clay and 
Wax 2102 

Modelling in Various 
Materials 2102 

Modelling, Materials 
Required in 2104 

Modelling, Tools Re- 
quired in 2105 

Models, Cathedrals, 
Churches, &o. ... 2121, 2122 

Models, Ruins 2129 

Models in Cork, Small... 2111 

Models, Mountainc 2127 

Models of Cities and 
Temples, to Construct 2130 

Models ofAnoientCities, 
in Cork, to Construct. 2118 

Models of Caves, to Re- 
present Water Issu- 
mgfrom.... 2lfc 

Models of Countries, to 
Construct 2124 

Models of Houses, to 
Construct 2120—2123 

Models of Living Ob- 
jects, to Form . 2131—2136 

Models of ModemCities, . 
in Cork, to Construct. 2119 

Models of Monuments, 
to Construct 2128 

Models of Starch Paste, 
to Form 2117 

Moflels,Public Buildings 2121 

Models, Scaie for 2103 

Models, to Finish Va- 
rious Parts of 2112 

Models, Topographical, 
to Construct 2125 

Models, Wax, to Make. 2137 

Models, Wooden, to 
Construct 2113—2115 

Moderation in Eating 
and Drinkin? Beneficial 892 

Money for Daily Ex- 
penses 2343 

Money Matters, Hints 
upon 2341 

Monkeys, Care of 1948 

Monuments, Models ofj 
to Construct 2128 

Moral,A(Poetryj 263 

Morning's Milk, Benefit 
of 2516 

Mother Eve's Pudding . 1234 

Moths, Garden, to De- 
stroy 259 

Moths, to Exterminate 
from Clothes Closets . 406 

Moths, to Prevent 2227, 2228 

Moths, to Preserve 
Clothes from 405 

Moths, to Preserve Furs 
from 2039 

Mourning Dresses, to 
Remove Stains from... 2035 

Mooming, Etiquette of. 1744 



No. 
Mourning, Families in. 

Correspondence with. 1748 

Mouth Glue 2241 

Mucilage of Starch, to 

Prepare 661 

Mucilage, to Make 569 

Muffins, to Make 1876 

Mumps, Remedy for ... 603 
Muriate of Ammonia as a 

Freezing Mixture 1932,1933 
Mushroom Beds, Arti- 
ficial 250 

Mushroom, Essence of . 1981 
Mushrooms, to Distin- 
guish from Fungi 30 

Mushrooms, to Pickle . 1562 
Mushrooms, to Stew ... 1063 
Mushrooms, Whole- 
some, to Distinguish . ' 29 
MusUn, to Dye ... 2110—2414 

Muslins, to Wash 2464 

Mustltrd, Adulterated, 

to Detect 2499 

Mustard, Medicinal 

Uses of 70a 

Mutton, Advantages c^ 

Hanging 978 

Mutton, Breast of, to 

Roast 983 

Mutton, Chine of, to 

Roast 979 

Mutton, Haunch of, to 

Carve T '... 2376 

Mutton, Haunch of, to 

Roast 983 

Mutton, Leg of, to Carve 238S 

Mutton Lobscous 1076 

Mutton,Loin of,to Carve 2383 
Mutton, Loin of,to Roast 981 
Mutton, Loss of, in 

Roasting and Boiling. 1024 

Mutton Pie 1166 

Mutton, Neck of, to 

Roast ., 983 

Mutton, Saddle of, to 

Carve 2374 

Mutton, Saddle of, to 

Roast 979 

MuttonSausaces,toMake 1120 
Mutton Shanks for Stock 443 
Mutton, Shoulder of, to 

Carve 2381 

Mutton, Shoulder of, to 

Roast 980 

Mutton Soup.to Prepare 1066 

Mutton, to Choose 14 

Mutton, to Hash... 1081, 1095 
Mutton, to Improve by 

Hanging 450 (x) 

Mutton, to Roast 977 

Mutton, to Stew 1069 

Mutton, Various Joints 

of. Described , 27 (ii) 

Mutton, Venison 

Fashion, to Roast 984 

Myrrh Gtfgle 60(1 
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ITo. 

V 

Vaik, BitiDf;, to Tiemedj ZISO 
Vailt, Unger, to Whiten 1577 
Vaine», Siguificttiion of. 901 
K apkins. Table, to Fold 2348 
ir«rootics, Medical Pro> 

pertiesof. 860 

Narcotics, Nature and 

Uaesof. 664 

Narcotic Poisons, Treat- 
ment for 1279 

Needle, to Thread. . . 460 (zxu) 
Needles, Short Ones the 

Best 460 (iv) 

NerroosnesSyBemedyfor 604 
Nettle StingL Care for . 2187 
New Paint, Smell of, to 

BemoTe 311 

Newspaper Wa8te,Care of 304 

Nightcap, Crimean 2057 

Night llehto, to Make . 932 
Nipples, Sore, Ointment 

for 2164 

Nitre, Poisoning by. 

Treatment for 1278 

Nitre, Properties and 

Uses of 722 

Nitrate of Ammonia as 

a Freezing Mixture ... 1929 
Nitrate of SUver, Pro- 
perties and Uses of ... 751 
Nitric Bther,Natare and 

Uses of 668 

Nobility, Directions for 

Addressing 1757 

Nose, Bleeding at, to 

Arrest 1247, 2149 

Note of ~ Exclamation 

Defined 196 

Note of Interrogation 

Defined 197 

Notice to Quit, Form of, 

fVomTenant toLandlordl417 
Notice to Quit given by 

Landlord or Tenant... 1416 
Notice to Quit,Form of, 

from Landlord to 

Tenant 1418 

^ Notice to Quit or Pay 

Increase of Rent 1420 

Notice to Quit, Legal 

Term of 1419 

Noun, Accent on 175 

Noun, Definition of 174 

Nursery, Children's 1844 

Nursery, Servants Sleep- 

ingin 1845 

Nutrients, Medical Pro- 
perties of 861 

Nntritive Enema 487 

o 

Oak Bark, Nature and 
Uses of 694 



No. 
Oatmeal, Adqttented, 

to Detect 2500 

Offioers* Dress, Sti- 

quetteof 1700 

Oflftoial Members of the 

State, to Address 1768 

Oil, Burning, Best Mode 

ofEeepii^r 929 

Oilcloth, to Clean. 356 

Oil Enema 491 

Oil for Lamps, to Test . 835 
Oil Q^rease, to Bemove . 382 
Oil of Boses,for the Hair 1609 
Oil of Turpentine, Pro- 
perties and Uses of . .. 726 
Oil Paint, Smell of, to 

Bemore 312 

Oil Paintings, Caations 

Bespectii^ 382 

Ointments and Cerates, 

Various ' 616 

Ointments, Proper Em- 
ployment of 776 

Omelette, Friars' 1227 

Omelette, Ordinary 1228 

Omelettes, Observations 

on 1229 

Onions, to Pickle 1563 

Operations, Surgical, 

Minor 808 

Opium Enema 490 

Opium Lotion 606 

Opium.Nature and Uses 

of 671 

Opium, Properties of.... 682 

Orange Confection 465 

Orange Marmalade 1911 

Orange Peel as a Tonic. 2214 

Orange Peel Syrup 1916 

Orange Water lee 1928 

Orange, Seville, Proper- 
ties and Uses of 742 

Ordinary Lotion 508 

Ornamental . Leather 

Work 2255 

Ornaments, Brass, to 

Clean 349,386 

Ornaments, Personal, 

Appropriateness of.... 1704 
Ostrich Feathers, to 

Clean 2450 

Ottomans, to Clean 300 

Ovens, Bevolving^ De- 
scription of 933 

Ox-cheek, to Stew 1094 

Ox-cheek, Usee and Eco- 
nomy of. 29 (vii) 

Ox-heelJelly 1907 

Ox-tail, Uses and Pro- 
perties of 27.(Tiii) 

Oxalic Acid, Poisoning 

by. Treatment for 1281 

Oxide of Zinc, Uses and 

Nature of 683 

OxfordSausages^toMake 1118 
Oyster Fritters.^ 1220 



No. 

OysterKetchup 1979 

C^s^ Patties 1176 

Oyster Pie IWf 

Oyster Powder UK 

Oysters, Curried, to Pre- 
pare IIU 

Oysters, Baw, Why most 

Wholesome 1674 

Oysters, to Choose 11 

Oysters, to Fry 1116 

Casters, to Stew 1116 

Oysters, Why have some 
aQreenTmge 1676 



Pads, Surgical Employ- 
ment of 779 

Pams in the Head and 

Face 2141 

PaintedWainscot,toClean 374 
Paint for Garden Stands 449 
Paint3mellof,toBemoTe Sll 
Painting, Caution Be- 

speotmg 393 

Pdbitation of theHeart^ 

Bemedyfor 60S 

Pancakes lUS 

Pancakes, Cream 12M 

Pancakes for Children . 1861 
Pancakes, Observations 

on 1229 

Pancakes, Bice 1226 

Paper and Parchment, 

to Stain 1344—1348 

Paper Cement 2126,2127 

Paper Fire Screens 327 

PaperHanging.toChoose 288 
PaperHan(;;ings,toClean 368 
PwDcr, Writing Ink, to 

Bemorefrom 414 

Pi^ier Mache Articles, 

to Clean 370 

Parchment and Paper, 

to Stain 1344-1348 

Paregorics,Medical Pro- 
perties of 862 

Parenthesis,Definitionof 199 
Parliament,Members of, 

to Address 1761 

Parrots, Care of 1948 

Parsnip Wine 2061 

Partiidge Pie, Cold 1104 

Partridge, to Carve 2396 

Partridges, to Choose... 26 
Paste for Fruit or Meat 

Pies 1170 

Paste forMeatorSaroury 

Pies 1180 

Paste for Tarts 1171 

Paste, Permanent. 2246 

Paste, Puff 1179 

Paste, to Prepare 2248 

Pastils, for Burning, to 
' Make X9 
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So. 
Pastime, ETMung, Sug- 

geatioDsfor 47 

Pastry, Flour for 1172 

Pasty, Seven BeU 1167 

Patterns, Black Paper. . . 2256 
patterns on Clotn or 

Muslin 2257 

Patties, Chicken and 

Ham 1181 

Patties, Egg and Ham... 1177 

Patties,LolMter 1176 

Patties, Oyster 1175 

Patties, Veal and Ham . 1178 

PeaSoup.Plain 1067 

Peaches in Brandy 1532 

Peaches, to Preserre ... 1631 
Peas for Children, to 

Prepare 1860 

Peas Powder 1989 

Peas Podding 1205 

Peas, When best Fit for 

Eating 1027 

Pears, Baked 1230 

Pears for Children, to 

Prepare 460(xxyiii) 

Pepper, Cayenne, Adul- 
terated, to Detect ... 2487 

Pepper, Cayenne 1988 

PecsjDentagM, Table of . 2622 

Perfume, a pleasant 1671 

Jeny, 1977 

Personal Mann^nyHints 

i^on 1763 

Person on Fire 1238 

Persons of Bank, Bilrec- 
tiooB for Addressing 

1766—1804 
Pliannaoop<ma,Dome8tio 461 

Pheasant, to Carve 2306 

Phosphorus, Poisoning 

by. Treatment f(» 1294 

Piekle, Indian, to Make 1664 
Pickles, Adulterated, to 

Detect 2601 

Pickles, to PMpare 1667 

Pickling, Hints about 

164fr-1661 

Pie-Nic Biscuits 1896 

Pie, Apple 1168 

Pie, CalTs Head 1160 

Pie, Cold Partridge 1164 

Pie Dish, Cup in. Use of 1169 

Pie, Mutton 1166 

Pie, Oyster 1187 

Pie, Baised 1163 

Pie, Kump Steak 1162 

Pie, Sea 1161 

Pie, Veal 1166 

fies,Fruit or Meat,Paste 

for 1170 

Pies, Sayoury, Paste for. 1180 
Pigeon, Cold, to Dress... 1106 

Pigeon, to Carre 2400 

Pigeons, to Choose 23 

Piles, Ointment for ...... 2166 

Piles, Bemedy for 606 



No. 
Pills, Aperient,Pre8crip- 

tionfa/ 627 

Pills, Various 623—620 

Pitting in Small-Pox, to 

Prevent ^ 657,2192 

Plaice, to Carte 2367 

Plant, Skeletons, to Pre- 
pare 2066 

Plants, to Pretect from 

LeafLice 262 

Plaster, Adhesive,toPre- 

pare 777 

Plaster of Paris,toHarden 

Objects in 2101 

Plated Ware, to Clean. . 384 
Plate Undeaned, Don't 

put by 460 (XI) 

Plum Cake, Excellent... 1871 

Plum Cake, Nice 1881 

Plum Jam 1913 

Plum Padding 1192 

Plum Pudding, Cold, to 

Be-Dress 1218 

PlumPudding,CosBack's 1071 

Plums, to Preserve 1633 

Points, Importance of 

Properly Placing 192 

Points in Punctuation 

Described 187, 188 

Points in Punctuation, 

Belative Duration of 

190, 191 
Points, Sentence Pro- 
perly Punctuated 194 

Points Sentence with- 
out, IDustrated 193 

Poisoning by Acids, 

Treatment for 1271 

Poisoning by. Alkalis, 

Treatment for 1276 

Poisoning by Antimony, 

Treatment for 1267 

Poisoning by Arsenic, 

Treatment for 1264 

Poisoning by Chlorine, 

Treatment for 1272 

Poisoning by 'Copper, 

Treatment for 1266 

Poisoning byLead,Treat- 

mentfor 1273 

Poisoning by Lime,Treat- 

mentfor 1276 

Poisoning by Mercury, 

Treatment for 1266 

Poisoning by Narcotics, 

Treatment for 1279 

Poisoning by Nitre, 

Treatment for 1278 

Poisoning byOxalic Acid, 

Treatment for ...i 1281 

Poisoning by Phosphorus, 

Treatment for 1274 

Poisoning by Silver, 

Treatment for 1270 

Poisoning bySpanishFlies, 

Treatment for 1282 



Poisoning by Tin, Treat- 
ment for 1268 

Poisoning by Vegetable 
Irritant Poisons, 

Treatment for 1280 

Poisoning byZinc,Treat- 

mentfor 1269 

Poisoning, How to Act 

in Cases of 1262 

Poisoning, Symptoms of 1260 
PoisonousFi8h,Bemedies 

for 1283 

Poisons, Antidotes for... 1263 
Poisons, General Obser- 
vations on 1269 

Poisons, VariousEinds of 1261 
Polish for Enamelled 

Leather 2015 

Polishes, French 2eiS 

Politeness, to Practise. . 1786 
Polka Country Dance 

Described 14S 

Polka (Dance) Described 138 
Polka Walts Described. 138 
Pomade, Castor Oil, to 

Make 160S 

Pomade to Bemedy 

Baldness ^ 1603 

Pomatum, Common, to 

Make 1601 

Pr ^ ' - ^'- f^j. 

.... 1600 
P< ke 1608 

P< of, 

.... 104 
P< 195—388 

P< >d, 

... 1065 
P< ... 1068 

P< 0.. 2393 

F< re. 2308 

P< -ve 23r6 

Pc MS loes 

P< to 

< ... 2304 

Pc wt 1088 

Pc ... 16 

Pc of. 

Described 27 (iv) 

Porridge, Scotch, to Pre- 
pare 1135 

Portable Soup, to Plre- 

pare 1143 

Porter, Adulterated, to 

Detect 2603 ' 

Porter, to Brew 2040 

Possession, Giving up, 

Beftwed 1481 

Postage Stamp, to Apply 2) J 
Potato BaUs Ragout ... 1048 

Potato Colcanon 1048 

Potato Cheesecakes 1045 

Potato Fritters 1221 

Potato Pie 1054 

Potato Pudding 1208 

Potato Putt 1188 
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No. 

Potato SooDM 1063 

Potato ttnow 1010 

Potatoes 1041 

Potatoes/ColdVtoDnw 1055 
Potatoes, Bsoalkmed ... 1062 
PoUtoes for Ghildieii, 

to Prepare 1869 

PoUtoes Fried in Sliees 1051 
PoUtoes Fried Wkole... 1060 
Potatoes, ICashed, with 

Onions lOM 

Potatoes, Maahed, with 

Spinaeh and Oabbam. 1066 
PoUtoes Boasted nactor 

. Meat 1047 

PoUtoes, to Boil 1M2 

PoUtoes, to Pry with 

Fish 1043 

Potatoes, to Preserve ... 1647 
Potatoes, when best Fit 

for Eating 1027 

Pot.au.Feu, to Prepare. 1068 

BottedBeef 1162 

Potted Meat and Pish, 

Adulterated, to I>eteot 2602 
PoaltioeSfVarioasUseeof 780 
Poultr7,mnt8Be8pectmg 1062 

Poultry, Raooot of 1104 

Poultry, to Fatten 1900 

Poultry, to Hash 1107 

Poultry, to Boast 1002 

Powders, Medicinal, 

Tarious M»-662 

Prawns, to Choose 10 

Precautions in Case of 

Fire 1296-1809 

PrecautioBS in CKying 

Medicines 640 

Pi es ci ip tions. Various. . . 628 
PresenUtions,Btiquetto 

Of 1708 

Preserves, Adulterated, 

to Detect 2601 

Preserves, Corering for. 1626 
Preserves, Hints About 

Msldng ..,. 1623 

Preserving Fruit. 1514-3617 

Preston 8alU 2219 

^evention of Fires 1296 

' Pride, Avoidance of...... 1772 

Pronunciation, Defini- 
tion of 1<W 

Pronunciation ofVarious 

Words, List of 184 

Pronunciation, Bules of. 183 
Pronunciation.toObUin 

Enowledcre of. 1** 

Prophvlactics, Medicsl 

Properties of 863 

ProvincialBroRues.Hints 

for Correction of 182 

Provincialisms, Use of. . . t 162 
Pudding, Almond, and 

Sauce 1204 

Pudding, Apple 1189 

Pudding Apple, Boston 1190 



No. 

Pudding, Barley 1201 

Pudding, Batter 1196 

Pudding, Batter, Baked 

or Boiled 1197 

Pudding, Black Hog ... 1124 

Pudding, Bread ... 1191, 1194 

Pudding, Cabinet 1193 

Pudding, Carrot 1202 

p^,,. ^ ., «. .^ , 

J .. 1218 

Pb » 

.. 1316 

Fc Bl 

i .. 1195. 

P« .. 1199 

Pu .. 1198 

Pv I. 1234 

Pa .. 1200 

Po .. 1192 

Pu .. 1203 

PuffPaato 1179 

Puflb,PoUto 1183 

Pulled Bread, to Make . 960 

Punch, Sootek 2068 

Punctuality, Practice of 1788 
Punctuation,Definition of 186 
Punctuation, Import- 
ance of 186 

Pure Air, Necessity of . 878 

Purgative Bmulsion 666 

Purgative Pills, MUd ... 626 
Purgative Pills, Ordinaiy 626 
Purgative Pills, Strong . 684 

Purgative Powders 561 

Purgatives,Medioal Pro- 
perties of. 864 

Put, Game of. Described 

97—100 
Puflsles, Specimens of . . . 66 

a 

Quadrille, Game of. De- 
scribed 112—121 

Quadrilles, Danoes, De- 
scribed 124 

Quassia, Kature and 
Uses of. 686 

Quinsey, Bemedy for.... 607 

Quinze, Game of. De- 
scribed. 123 



Rabbit, Cold, to Dress.. 1106 

Babbit, to Hash 1107 

Rabbits, Care of 1946 

Rabbits, to Choose 24 

Radishes, Turnip, to BoU 1059 

Ragout of Cold Veal 1008 

Raffout of Duck, Poul- 
try, or Game 1104 

Rags,Linen,Bconomyof 433 
BafsedPi 11«8 



RaspbeortylM Cream... MM 

Raspberry Vinegar MSB 

Raqtberrr Waterloo^. IMS 

Bats, to Destroy MM 

Beading byCaadlelJ^t, 
BestMode 460 (xzk) 

Beading in Bed, Caution 1813 

Ready Mon^ Pur- 
chases, Benefit of ....*.. 923 

Ready Reckoner finr 
Mai^eting 26C3 

Reims, Ezampleof 66 

Red in China, How Pro- 
duced 808 

BedowaWalUDescribed 181 

Refrigerants, Medical 
Properties of 866 

Refrigerants, Medicinal 
Katureof 741 

Registration of Birtiw... 1731 

Registratdon of Deaths 

178»-1787 

Regularity in Living, 
Benefito of. 1664 

Relish for Chops. 2808 

Remedies, Gbemioal, 
Enumeration of. 740 

Remedies, Mecfaanioal, 
Bnumeration of. 763 

Rent, Form of Reeefait 

1^9, 1414 

Rent, Amount X«gaUy 
ReooTorable 1444 

Rent, Broker's Ofaargea, 
Delivery of 1448 

Rent,CareofBeeeipU for 1416 

Rent, Distraining for. 
Expenses 1446 

Rent, Distre s s foi ' . Legal 
and Hl^ 1499 

Rente Due from Bank- 
rupte 14tt 

Rent, €k)ods Seised fbr, 
Yaluation and Sale of. 1447 

Rent, Illegal Charges on 
Distrsining 5nr « 1416 

Rent, Legal Tender oC .. 1412 

Rent, Mode of Recover- 
ing ^.... 1488 

Rent, Payment of. Im- 
perative 1400 

Rent, Receipt for. Legal 
Form of 1411 

Rent, the Proper Person 
to Demand it 1410 

Rent, When Legally 
Payable 1408 

Repairs of Houaehfdd 
Property, Laadlord'a 
Neglect of 1396 

Reptiles 3ites of,toTreat 1284 

Revolving Ovens, De- 
scription of. 888 

Rheumatic Gout, CoL 
Birch's Receipt for.... 2148 

Rheumatism, ntli for... 2146 
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No. 
Bhcfnnwtwin, Bemedj 

for 808,2178 

Bimbarb and Msgaeei* 

Powders M6 

Bhabarb,Propertie8 and 

Uaesof. 710 

Bhabarfo, toPreMrre... 1529 

BhubarbWine 8050 

Biee and Apples^Dish o(, 

iorOhildren.toPrepare 1863 
BietfScPftd^toMake.... 946 

BioeDumpUngs 1207 

Bice Flour Cement 2346 

Bioe, Lemon 1214 

Bioe Pancakes 122& 

Bice Padding, Cold, to 

Be-Dress..^. 1216 

Biee Paddmg with 

Fniit, for Children.... 1860 
Bice Puddinff withoat 

Eggs 441 

Biee, to Boil, for Cony. 1213 
Bioe, to Dress, Blade 

Uaa'sBeoeipt 1211 

Bioe, Yellow, to Dress. . . 1212 

Biokets, Bemedy for 609 

Bingworm, Bemedj for. 610 
Bingworm, Treatment of 2172 
Bings, Finger, Caution 

respecting. 2470 

Boasnng, Dialogue re- 
specting 964—970 

Boasting, Loss Occa- 

sionedby 1004 

Boasting, Bationale of .. 1003 
Boche's Bmbroeation 

for Hooping Cough.... 21S9 

BoU8,toMake 962 

Boman Lady's Toilet 

described 1606 

Boae Lesres, Properties 

and Uses of 696 

Rose Oil, Bed 1508 

Rose Trees, to Bemove 

Blight from 252 

Rosewood Furniture, to 

Polish 859 

Bosewood, Imitation of. 1357 
Boral Family, Direc- 

tiensfor Addressinff... 1756 
Bubeftftctents, Medical 

Properties of 866 

Rnbencients, Medicinal 

Nature of 737 

Rules, Domestic, Mrs. 

Hamilton's...... 416 

Rules for Presemtion 

ofHeatth 877 

Rules of Conduct 1960 

Rum, Adulterated, to 

Detect 2504 

Rumpeteak and Onion 

Sauce « 1092 

Rumpeteak Pie 1162 

Bust OB Steel and Iron, 

to Bemedy 846 



No. 

Bust, Steel Ooods, to 
Preswre from 389,890 

Rustic Work, to Con- 
struct. 2139 

8 

Sage and Onion Sauce... 2006 
St. Yitus's Dance, Re- . 

medyfor 615 

Salad, to Mix 1188 

Salad, Winter, to Mix... 1570 

Salads, to Choose 1030 

SaliTating Gargle. 487 

Sally Lunn Tea Cakes, 

to Make 963 

Salmon, to Carre 2389 

Salmon, to Choose 5 

Salt, Mode of Drying 

for Table 460 (kiz) 

Salts, Preston 2219 

Sal-YdatOe to Restore 

Colours 480 

Samphire, to Pickle 1663 

Sandwiches, Anchovy... 1133 
SarssparillajDeoootion of 2218 
Sarsaparilla, Properties 

andUseaof 731 

Satin, White, to dean.. 2445 

Satins, to Clean 2446 

Sauce, Apple 2000 

Sauce, Beef Gravy 2003 

Sauce, Chutney 1004 

Sauce, Fish 1999 

Sauee, Grill 2001 

Sauoe, Liter, for Fish... 1906 
Sauce, Sage and Onion.. 2006 

Sauce, Tomata 2002 

Sauce, WowiWow 2006 

Sausage Skins, to Pre- 

pare 1122 

Sausages, Adulterated, 

to Detect 2605 

Sausages, Beef 1182 

Sausages, B<dogna, to 

Make 1117 

Sausages, Mutton, to 

Make 1120 

Sausaffes, Oxford, to 

Make 1118 

Sausages, to Make 1117 

Sausages, Veal, to Make 1121 
Sausages, WcHrcester, to 

Make 1119 

Saveloys, to Make 1123 

Scalds, Cure for 2190 

Scalds, Treatment of 

1236,1237 
Scammony, Prop^tiee 

and Uses of 716 

Scandal, Lire it Down 

(Poctiy) 146 

Scariflcanon, Surgical 

Use of. 819 

Searlet FeTer,R«medy for 611 



No. 
Scent-bag, Laveader, to 

Make 1872 

SchotUsche (Danes) De- 

scribed 140 

Scones, to Make 1226 

Scotch Brose, to Prepare U86 
Scotch Porridge, to Pre- 
pare 1135 

Scotch Punch 2068 

Scotch Woodcock, to 

Prepare 1125 

Scottish Brogue, Hints 

for Correction of. 181 

SoottishDialeet,Brrorsof 154 
Scottish Dialect, Im- 
portance of Correcting 166 
Scouring Bedrooms, 

Hints about 310 

Sconrinff Boards, Direc- 
tions for 9n 

Scouring Drops, for Be- 

moving Q t ease 409 

Scratches, T r ea tm e n t of 2171 
Scrofrda, Bemedy for.... 612 ' 
Scroftdous Uloerations, 

Ointmsntfor 619 

Scurf, Ointment for 2178 

Scurf, Treatment of 3174 

Scurvy, Bemedy for 818 

Sea Pie IMl 

Sea Water, to Prepare . IBU 
Seaweeds, to Collect and 

Prepare 900S 

Sedative Lotion 866 

Sedatives, Medical Pro- 
perties of 887 

Seidlits Powders 208» 

Self-Pnise, Avoidance of 1782 
Senna and Manna, to 

Bender Palatable 1868 

Senna Confection 488 

Senna, Properties and 

Uses of 709 

Separation betweeuMan 

andWife,Deedof 1464 

Servant, I>eeea8ed,Who 

may Claim Wages due. 1878 
Servant Disabted. by 
Sickness, Law Re- 
lating to 1873 

Servant Dismissed, 

Wages Claimed by.... 1381 
Servant Ineimuritated 
from Work,Xaw Re- 
lating to 1372 

Servant, Learing With- 
out Due Noti^, Cau- 

tion 1869 

Servant, Medical At- 
tendance for, Lia* 
bmty of Bm^yer.... 1880 
Servant, Purchases 

Made by, forSmployer 1887 
Servant Seduced from 
Employment, Em- 
ployer's Recovery 1886 
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No. 



Servuit, Whan he m»y 
BefoM to Perform 

Certain Dntiet 1984 

Berreal WomAn, Har- 
ried, Dot Bntitled to 
BeoeiTeherWe«ee.... 1379 
Serraatir Oharaoter, 

Law Beroeetiiiff 1388 

Benraata Hired br the 
Year, L»w Belating 

to 13711876 

Jerraata, lU-paid aad 

Yoang,Oaatioii. 460(zxxn) 
Benranta ia Liverj, Spe- 
cial Law Conoenunf . 1370 
Berraata, Menial, Agree- 

mentawith 1363 

Se^anta, Reaponaibilitf 

of Bmplojera for 1386 

BerraatapSpeoiaLSiriaga 1383 
Serraata, ^fireatmeatof . 1978 
Seaqincarbonate of Am- 

noaia, Uaea of 676 

Seven BeU Paatj 1167 

Serille Oraacea, Pro- 

pertiea and Uaea of ... 742 
B^^ hj Caadlelicht. 

motBeapeetiBc 4fi)(zuiii) 
Bewinff, When beat done 488 

Bhalota, to Pickle.. 1664 

Bhaeta, to Mend. . 460 (xziii) 

Sherbet^ to Prepare 9067 

ffliirta, to Mend ... 460 (xziii) 
Bhocka, Tiolent, Treat- 

I of 1948 

> Clean 9016 



Bhoea, Waterprooing 

for 9001,9099 

Shop, BireetJona for 

TAiBff 9396—9337 

Shopkeeper, Dutiea of... 9336 
Shopkeeper, Dnij of, at 

BenrdaParc^ 306 

Shopleeper, General 

Dntiea of 9386, 9337 

Shrimpa, to Chooae 10 

Siak>gogaea,MedioalPro- 

pertieaof. 668 

^ Sialogognea, Medieinal 

Nature of 786 

Sick Boom, JeUj for ... 1909 
Sideboard, UtihV of ... 9846 
Signature, How to Write 

It 916 

Signification of Namea . 901 
Sigaa of the Weather... 694 
8i&, Black, to BcWtc... 9082 

Silk, to Dto 9499—9486 

Silk, tb Remore Greaie 

^to flrom 9088 

SOk, to ReatoreColour of 9083 
Silka, Flowered, to Clean 9446 

Silka, to Clean 9446 

Silka, to Benorate 9081 

Silver, Poisoning by, 

" — * tfor 1970 



No. 

SaTcr, to Clean 884 

Silver^ to Bemore Ink- 

Staiaafrom. 879 

Singing, Utility of. 1664 

Sinks, to Diainfect 890 

Sir Boger de Coverley 

(DanoejDeaoribed ... 141 
SkeletoBLeaTe8,to Form 

9086,9067 
I owgeae- 

1616 

I ofKeep- 



i 1680 

i »f 1941 

i Obtain... 1666 

{ n, J>ara- 

... 1836—1844 
{ Lrm, to 

*>,.— 804 

Slogs, to Deatroy 265 

SUigs,toEill 9991,9929 

SmaU Ptox Marks, Treat- 
ment of 9192 

Small Pox, Pitting in, 

to Prerent 667—669 

Small Pox, Remedy for. 614 
SmokjrChiamey.toGtiard 

Agunst 891 

SaaSa, to Deatioy 966 

Snails, Trap for 966 

Snipe, to Carre 9401 

Snipea, to Chooae 96 

SniO; Adulterated, to 
Detect 9606 



So - " 


,^ jgyg 


So 


bh 


1 


.. 483 


So 


r. 418 


So 


... 1787 


So 


o. 




^1697 


So 


,.. 1883 


So 


0- 



] .. 746 

So nd 648 

So .. 9068 

Sofa, to Chooae 976 

Sofoajto Clean ; 860 

&>ft Water, to Prepare. 434 
Soldering, Neat Mode of 824 
Solea, Outta Peroha, to 

Put on 2023 

Soles, to Carre 9868 

Solution of Acetate of 
Ammonia, Propertiea 

and Uses of 728 

Solution of Chloride of 
Zinc, Propertiea and 

Uses of 762 

Soporifics, Medical Pro- 
pertiea of. 860 

Sore Throat, Gargle for. 2142 
Sore Throat, Inflamma- 
tory, Remedy for 692 

Soup, Aaparagua 1146 



No. 

Soup (French), Beef, to 

Prepare 1068 

Soup, Carrot 1147 

Soup, Clear Gravy 1148 

Soup, Mutton, to Pre- 
pare 1066 

Soup, Pcnrtable, to Pre- 
pare 1143 

Soup, Vegetable 1146 

Soup. Vermicelli 1144 

SpanishBanceDeacribed. 197 
Spani8hFly,Poiaoning by. 

Treatment for 1232 

Spasmodic Bisordera, 

Prescription for ... 624 (16) 
Speaki^j[Correctly,Bules 

and Hmts for 168 

Speaking, Errors in 148 

Special Luwncea 1711 

Speculation, Chune of, 

T)eacribed 101 

SpeBincHintanpon ... 901 
^linta, Sabititato for^. 808 

Sponge, to Clean 166i* 

Sponge Cake 1887, 1888 

Sponge Cake, Almond... 1888 

Sponge, Lemon 1888' 

Spotafrom Famitare, to 

Bemove 488 

Sprains, Beme^y for 

9178, 917» 
SprinjgAj^erienta ; 498 

734 



Sqointing, Bemedy for . 9146 

Sqninrela,Careor. 1846 

Staining, General Obaer- 

vationson 1888 

Stains from Booka, to 

Bxtract 418 

Stains from Fkxira, to 

Bemove 408 

Steins fr6m the Handa, 

to Remove 1678 

Stair Carpet, to Sweep.. . 866 
Stalactitea. to Bepreaent 

InModela 9108 

Stamped Doonmenta, 

Importance of 1460 

Stampa for Billa of &c- 

clumge, Ac 9617 

Starch, Gum Arabio ... 9486 
Starch Paato Models, to 

Form 9117 

Steel,Buston,toBemedy 848 
Steel Goods, to Preserve 

from Bust 890 

Stew, First Watch, to 

Prepare 1097 

Stew, Irish, to Prepare . 1086 
Stewing, Dialogue re- 
specting 964-976 

Stimulant and ToniolOx- 

ture 688 

Stimuhmt Lotimi 807 

Stimulant^, Local 689 
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No. 
Sitamnkatt^edinlPio. 

perties of. 870 

Stonnlanti, Naturo and 

Uaeaof. 663 

Stimoktang Guile 486 

Sting of Nettle, Care for S187 
StingRofBeesMiaWMpf, 

Onr^or « 219S 

Btinn oflnseets^to Tree* 1286 
3toeK,Browa,to Freparo 

IIHIIM 
Stoek, Breparatkm cL 

froBiMi^oa MS 

BtockinfSjWonted and 

Lamb%Wool,toMend 1041 
Stomach, Inflammatkm 

vt, BemedT for 601 

Stomaohiu Mixture 638 

Btomaohicw^MediealParo- 

pertieaof. 871 

Stone, to Stain 1333 

Stoppera of BotUea, to 

Looaen 388 

Storea. Bladdng for, !• 

Straaburg Potted Heat . 1163 
Strawbenj lee Cream... 1988 
Strawberry Water lee... 1926 
Straw Bonneta,to Bleach 2463 
Straw Bonneta, toClean 2461 
Straw Hatting, to Clean 867 
~ng Birda, Qnad- 

%,Ac $(m 

for €k)oae or 

.« 1167 

StnOng Small Birda 2006 

Styptica, Medical Pxo- 

■ lof. 872 

Tooth- 

, 2101 



Snelcing Ifig. to Carre... 2888 

Sadorilc Powdera 662 

Sndoriioa, Medical Pro- 

^perfieaof. 873 

SoetDomplingB^Hinton * 

Boiling 460 (zfr) 

Saet Pnddiag, Kain ... 1200 
Suffocation man Char* 

coal, to Treat 1291 

Soflbcation fromNoidoaa 

Oaaea, Treatment for. 1267 
Suffolk Dialect, Brrora of 163 
Sugar, Adulterated, to 

Detect 2607 

Sugar Biicuiti 1898 

SugarloeingforWedding 

Cake .:. .: 1728 

Subhate of Copper, Uaea 

oi 760 

Sulphate of Potaah, Pro- 
perties and Uses of ... 719 
Su^hate of Zinc .....';... 696 
Sulphate of Zinc Sre- 

waah 468 

So^hur and Semia Con- 

feotiou 4170 



Sulphur andPotaah Pow- 

den 647 

Solphnr, Propertiei and . 

Usesof. 707 

Sulphuric Ether, Com- 
pound Spirit, Nature 

andUseaof 660 

Sulphuric Ether, Nature 

andUieaof 680 

Summer Champagne ... 2066 
Summont, if Diaobejed, 
Consequence of ...... 1469 

Sanborn, Waah for 2197 

Sunitroke,TreatmenA for 1268 
Son,WarmAo^inI>weB- 

ingt, Biaential 882 

Suppera, My Wife's 1178 

SurgeiT, Domestic 707 

Sm-gical Operations^ 

Superiori^yBoaeuiMi^ 

Boastingof. 207 

Swearing, Avoidaaeeof. 1776 
Sweet Baga for lanen ... 2409 
Sweetbread, Plain, to 

Prepare 1127 

Sweeibread, to Prepare. 1126 
Sweet Dishes, C<M, to 

Be-Dresa 1216—1218 

Swimmiag, the Artof ... 1816 
Swimming Belts, to 

Make ... 1331 

Swimmera,Dr.Franklin'8 

Adrioeto 1817—1380 

Sfrup, Apples in 1917 

S^rup, In£aa 1916 

Sjnq^ of Orange or 

LemonPeeL ^ 1918 



Table Oofers, to Beaore 

Ink Stains firom 860 

Table of Bnenaea, In- 
come, and Wagea 2619 

Table of Days from One 

Month to Another ...2618 
Table, How to Lay 

Neatly TiSo (xi) 

Table of Interest for SaT- 

ings, Intestmenta, Ac. 2620 
Ta^^ofPer-Centiures... 2622 
Tables, Dining, to Polish 861 

Tables, to Preserve 807 

Tamarind Drink 641, 642 

Tamarinds, Pr<merties 

and Uses of 706 

Tartar Bmetie Ointment 622 
Tartarie Add, Proper- 
ties and Uses of 746 

Tart, Cold Apple, to Be- 

Dress .„ 1217 

Tarts, Paste for 1171 

Taxes, What, PayaUe by 
landlord 1404 



Tea, Adulterated, to De- 
tect 26f8 

TeaCakea 18:8 

Tea Cakes, Sally Lunn, 

to Make ..TZ:. 953 

Tea» Economy of. 2070 

Tea Kettle^ to Keep 

Cloaa „ ni7 

Tea Parties, Mr Wife's. 1870 

Tea, Standing m Tin 429 

Tea» to Make 2071—2079 

Tea, Why should it bo 

Ifode with Boiling 

WaterP 1687 

Tea, Why doea its First 

Tnfnsion hare the most 

AromaP « 1688 

Tea, Why doea it often 

Cure Headache P 1684 

TcMMta, China, Deaira- 

biUtyof 886 

Teeth, Solotioo for. 1682 

^eethmg 2198 

Temper, Female Man- 

agementot 1961 

Temperance, Benelts of 

1669—1662 
Temples, Models of, to 

Construct 2180 

Temper, to Kesp ... 460 (viii) 
Tenanciea, NotfiMS Be- 

latingto 1401 

TenancMiy Yearly, 

Termaor 1402 

Tenant and Landk>rd, 

LawsBebtingto 180^ 

Tenant and Landlord, 

Stamped Agreements. 144S 
Tenant, Incoming, In- 

denmi^ Granted to... 1466 
Tenant* sNotice to Quit 1416 
Termination of Leases... 1068 
Terms Used to Bxpresa 

the Propartiea of 



826 
Thinning the Blood, 

Mode of 2207, 2806 

Throat, Inflamed, Gar- 
gle for , 601 

Throat, Sore, Gargle for 2142 

Thrush, Bemedy lor 616 

Thrushes. Care of. 1986 

Thumb, Distocated, Be- 
medy for 1241 

Tic Doloureux, Bemei^ 

for 617,2141 

Tincture of ABspioe.... A 1968 

Tincture, Bthereal 664 

Tincture of Lemon Peel 2083 
Tin. Poisoning by, 

iMtmentfor «... 1268 

Tin-Ware, Care of 481 

Titled Persons, to Ad- 
dress Proper^ 228 

Toad8,Uses of,in Gardens 264 
Toast, Anchov IIM 
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A CRACKXD PLAXB WILL LAST AS LONO Afl A SOUND ONE. 



No. 
TobMoo, AdnU«v«tad, 

to Detect 2509 

Toddy, WhMky 2068 

Toilet, Btiquette of. 1608 

Toilette, Boman Lady*!, 

Described 1008 

Toilette, Young Ladj't 

(Poetrr) 1807 

Tola, Pioperties aad 

Usesof. 734 

Tonutto Simoe 2003 

Tongue^ to Carre 2889 

Tongues, CUaaing for.... IMl 
Toon and Stunolant 

MixtoM 638 

Tonic Aperient^ Pre- 

ioriptionfor 829 

Tonic Gargle .» 406 

Tonic Pilla 527 

Tonic Powders 646 

Tonics^ Medical Pro- 
perties of. ,». 874 

Tonics, Nature and 

Usesof 686-680 

Tqpi Chests, Fanulj, and 

Closets, to Furnish 284-^00 
Toothache, Cure for 618, 2199 
Tooth Powder, Ameriean 1686 
Tooth Powder, Canmho- 

rated 1688 

Tooth Powder, Myrrh... 1684 
Tooth Powder, Quinine. 1686 
Tooth-Stopping, Gutta 

Percha 2200 

Tooth-Stopping, Socce- 

daneom 2301 

Topographioal Models, 

to Construct 2125 

Tortoiseshell,Imitationofl342 
Tow, Surgical Uses of. . . 776 
Tbwels,Wom,toMend460(xr) 
Trvsing Paper, to Make 2098 
Tragaoauth, Properties 

and Usesof. 759 

Trays, Japanned,to Clean 869 
Trees, Mildew on, to 

Bemoye > 263 

Tnrbot, to Canre 2364 

Toibot, to Choose 3 

Turkey, Gold, to Drees . 1105 

Turkey, to Carve 2402 

Tnricej, to Choose 19 

Turkey, Pulled, to Pre- 
pare 1106 

Turnip Badishes, to Boil 1069 

Turnip Wine 2052 

Turnips, Cold, to Dress. 1057 

Turpentine Enema 487 

Turpentine Liniment .... 484 
TyphusFever,Bemedy for 619 



Unfermented Cakes 1877,1879 

Ure'8, Dr., Ink 2236 

Urns, Japanned, to Clean 360 



No. 



Valerian, Natww and 

Usesof «... 678 

Yr - - , 

• 136 

Vi 12206 

V( a 1093 

V« . 1178 

V« e2387 

V« . 1098 

V< 12386 

y« . 966 

V( e2391 

V< ,.2386 

V< , 987 

V< . 968 

V< . 1166 

V« . 1080 

V< . 1121 

V< iflt988 

V4 iet900 

V< . 13 

V< . 1078 

V< . 966 

V< . 1069 

27 (T) 
V< u 1079 

V«_ K 

sons. Treatment Ibr^.. 1280 

Vegetable Soup 1145 

Vegetables for GkildNn 1866 
Vegetables, for Dinner, 

Where to Set them.... 2863 
Vegetables, Preserve* 

tionof 1034 

VegeUbles, to Cut or 

Gather 

Vegetables, to Boil. 

1081, 1036—1038 
Vegetables, to Choose... 1029 
Vegetables, to Choose 

Fresh 1099 

Vegetables, to Cleanse 

fifom Insects 1040 

Vegetables, to Prepare 

fbrCooking 1026 

Vegetables, to Wash 

and Clean 1032 

Vegetation, Maturity of 

1619-1621 
Veil, White Lace, to 

Wash .2466 

Velvet, Grease from, to 

Bemove 410 

Velvet, to Benovate 2040 

Venice Turpentine, Pro- 
perties and Uses of.... 720 

Venison, to Choose 18 

Venison, Various JoiiMa 

of, Described 27 (vi) 

Ventilation, Best Mode 

„of 4B0{Tjjdlf 

Ventilation in Houses, 

Necessity of. 886 



1038 



No, 
VentOatioii of Badioo^ nn 

VermioeUiSoup U4A 

Vermin, How GexMuraUr 

„Bred 1617,1818 

VesicanU, Medical Pio. 

"---' .. 8SfS 

Vj B. S8r 

y Jdl887 

Vi ... 1981 

S •• 1«* 

S •• l«86 

S ..2068 

Vi ^ 

J »-lll 

Vi ^ 

i- 

ipiexion. 1693 

Visiting Dress, Eti. 

quetteof iggt 

Visiting the Siek, Cau- 
tions Bespecting 1288 

VisiU, Etiquette of 1706 

Visits of Condolence, 

BtiqaettsoT 1747 

Vitriol, White, Nature 

and Uses of 898 

Volatile Salt^ature and 
Usesof 873 



Wages, Neosssitiy of Be- 

ceipte for, when Paid. 1878 

Wages. Table of Sil9 

Waanscot, Painled, ta 

Clean STU 

WaUdng, Proper Mode 

of 1888 

WfeUs, Damp,toBemedT 869 

Walnut Ke*ohM» 188# 

Wahiuts, to Pickle 1668 

Walts k Deux Ten^ 

Described 136 

Walts, Cellanos, Do. 

scribed ^ 133 

Walts. Ciitmlar, De- 

scribed 131 

Walts. CoUllion, De- 
scribed 128 

Walts, Polka, Described 136 
Walts,Bedowa Described 131 
Warehouseman Genend 

Terms of Hiring 1383 

WarmthJDry totheBody, 

BestMode of Applying 807 
Warmth fop the Body, 

Desirability of 881 

Warmth for the Body, 

Exerdse Best for Pro* 

du<Hng 886 

Warts Curefor 2188 

Washing a Preventative 

of Infection 1^1688 

Washing, Economy of 

Various Processes ... 8465 
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No. 
Wuhing^ Moalins aad 

ChintMS 2464 

WMhin;. Saving of Soap 

Ukd Labour in 2463 

WashiagSodaas a Frees- 

iBfflGxtore 1930 

'WMning, Sapremacy of 

Soapsuds 2461 

Washing, to Prepare 

Hard Water for 2462 

Washing with Lime, Di- 
rections 2468, 2459 

Wasp Sting, Cure for ... 2186 

Wasps, to Bestroj 260 

WastePaper^BoonomjQf 305 
Water as a BeTerage, 

Excellence of. 880 

Water Cress, to Stew... 1062 
Water, Hard, to Pre- 

imre for Washing 2462 

Water, Hard, to Soften. 318 
Water, Hot, BfBoacy of. 2206 
Water on the Brain, 

Bemedyfor 620 

Water in HoUand Easily 

Obtained 1625 

Water, Soft, to Prepare 434 
Wsterprooflngfor Boots 

aadShoes 2021 

Water win Incrust Cer- 

tain Vessels 317 

Waxen Flowers and 

Fruits, to Make 2273—2295' 
W«x Models, to Make... 2137 
Wax, to Besnoye ttom 

CSoth 2036 

Weather, its Effect on 

the Blood 1655 

Weather Precautiona ... 898 

Weather, Signs of 894 

Wedding Breakfast, 

Bti(|uetteof 1722 

Wedding Cake, Almond 

Iceingfor 1727 

Wedding Cake, Sugar 

leeingfor 1728 

Wedding Cake, Beceipt 

for 1726 

Wedding Cards, Bti- 

qnetteof 1723 

Weddin|(Ceremony,For- 

mulanes after 1720 

WeddingDre8s,Choiceof 1715 
WeddingFees, Amount of 1719 
Wedding, Order of Going 

to and Coming from 

Church 1716-1721 



No. 
Wedding, Beoeption 

after, Bti<}uette of ... 1724 
Wedding Bings, Origin 

of Wearing 1761 

WeddingEingjWhyWom 

on Fourth Finger 1752 

WeddingTour,BestPlaoe 

for 1725 

Weights and Measures 

for Medicine 634 

Weights for Medicine, 

How Marked i 

Whey. Alum 2079 

Whiskey Toddy 2058 

Whist, Principles of . 69—76 

Whites, Bemedy for 621 

Whiting, to Carre 2371 

Wicks forIjamp8,toMake 834 
Wife andHusband,Hints 

for., 1966—1977 

Wife's Power 1966 

Wife'f Property, Order 

for Protection of 1498—1497 
Will, to Make ... 1488—1613 
WUIs, to Search for ... 1496 
Windows Open at Night, 

Bad Effect of 1848 

Wine, Adulterated, to 

Detect 2510 

l?nne,atDinner,to Serve 2358 

Wine Biscuits 1886 

Wme, Blackberry 2063 

Wine, Elderberry 2064 

Winee, Hcnnemada, Va- 
rious 2050 

Wine, Parsiwp 2061 

Wine Stains from Linen, 

toBemore 402 

Wine, Turnip 2062 

Witling's Beputation, a 206 
Wood, to StaSn ... 1340—1366 
Woodcocks, Scotch, to 

Prepare 1126 

Woodcock, to Carve ... 2390 
Woodcocks, to Choose... 26 
Wooden Models, to Con- 
struct 2113—2116 

Wooden Ware, Care of . 421 

Wool, to Dye 2436—2442 

WoollenClothes,toWash 419 
Woollen Drjesses, Co- 
loured, to Clean 2446 

Worcester Sausages, to 

Make 1119 

Words , Misohoosing of . 150 
Words, Mispronuncia- 
tion of 149 



No. 

Words, Various Kinds 
of, Besults 1968 

Work by Daylight Pre- 
ferable hi Winter 460 (xzvi) 

Work, How to Accom- 
plish 486 

Wormwood, Nature and 
Useaof. 689 

Worms in the Intestines, 
Bemedyfor 622 

Worsted Stockings, to 
Mend 2041 

Wounds and Cnts,Treat- 
mentof 1243 

Wow Wow Sauce 2006 \ 

Wrapping Paper, to 
Punshaae 301 

Wrapping Paper, unfit . 302 

Writmg for the Press, 
Directimis 223 

Writing Lik,fromPaper, 
to Bemove 414 

Writing Materials, Ad- 
vice Kespectinff 219 

WritingPaperandBooks, 
Economy of. 488, 484 

Writing Paper and En- 
velopeadiould be Clean 

2a0,221 



Yeast,Domestao,toMake 936 

Yeast, to Make 934, 936 

Yellow Lotion 610 

Yorkshire Dialect, Sin- 
gularities of 166 

York8hireDialect,Brrors 

of 159 

Young, Conns^ for the 1962 
Young Ladies, Advice to 1963 
Young Lady's Toilette 

(Poetry) 1607 

Youth.toPreserveHeakh 

in 1664 

Yule Cake 1890 



Zinc and Camphor Eye- 
wash 459 

Zinc and Lead Eyewash 456 
Zinc, Poisoning by , Treat- 
ment for 1269 
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XNQITIBB WITHIN UPON FANCY NEEDLEWOU •' • S57 

INSTRUCTIONS IN CBOCHST S5t 

Crochet Edgixig (Gotlue) • • • « • • 359 

Crochet Bordor • • • • • ^ • .3^0 

Crochet Border • •••••• .361 

Wheel and Shamroek Antiinieitr % 4 • • •362 

Jewelled D'O^ey (the Bul^) • • • • • .863 

Hint on lyOyleyi • •••«•• 365 

Crochet i Tiiooter • • • • « « ,865 

Ladiea* C<miforter in Crochet • • • « « • 365 

INSTBUCTIONS IN NETTING » . « « .867 

Oriental Table-Corer • • • • « , .868 

Netted B*Oyley 876 

Lady's Watch-Pocket • . • • • « .871 

INSTBUCTIONS IN TATTINO. • • • • .878 

Edging in Tatting, Na 1 • • • • • ,874 

Infknts* Cap Crown in Tatting • • • • •876 

Edging in Tatting, Na S • • • • • •876 

Edging in Tatting, Na 8 • « • • • .877 

Edging in Tatting, Na 4 • • • • « ,877 

Tatting InBertion • • • « • « • 878 

INSTRUCTIONS IN KNITTINO . . • . .876 

Shellfl for a Knitted Counterpane • • • • • 380 

Briodie Stitch ••••••• .480 

INSTRUCTIONS IN EMBBOIDERT AND TAPESTRY WORK • 881 

Sofa Cushion in Tapiflserie D'Auzerro • • • .884 

MISCELLLANEOUS • . • • • • .886 

YaaeMat • . 886 

Toilet Cuahien • • • » • « • « 88? 
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KAY'S COMPOUND ESSENCE OF LINSEED. 



"If anything Is worth knowing, It Is worthy of being extensively known."* 



Tuif jUdl6ioot combinttion is the mo»t efffec- 
tiTe remedy for wid pruvenUre against the coii- 
seqaenoes ariiing from exposure to Cotd in any 
deme— Catarrh inauy form. , - » i ««-. 

•IfTen we consider the serious and ffjal^m- 
plainu which have their origm in a *'*i^/^< P2»~ 
iompUints which may be the prelude to Tarious 
inflMomalory diseases, and of »hioh Consumption 
may be one of its terminations— the advantage of 
a riliable remedy will be acknowledged by all. 

A Cold will, with different individuals, show 
itself in a variety of forms, most common bemg 
Coruza, or Cold in the Head, well known by 
the lassitude, weariness, and flying pams over 
the body, fulness about the head, weight or pam 
across the forehead, dry, stuffed-up nosinls. fre- 
quent sneezing, with a "bjt of a cough, and 
tightness across ihe chest, &c. 

At once let the patient Uke a teaspoonful oJ 
Kay's Essence of Linseed, mixed with a wme- 
glassful of warm water at bedtime— follow the 
directions given with each botUe, and much evil 
will be avoided. An instance :— 

Tnmithe Eev. D. G. Thomas, Curate of St Luke's 
Chiurch, Hey wood. 
Messrs. Kay Brothers, Hey wood. May 3rd. 1866. 

Sir- With regard to the efficacy of your Compoimd 
JSutuce of Linued in reUeving CouRhs, folds, Ac. .1 am 
happy to give you my experience of it. I have only had 
to St it once, and then it completely cured me. At 
that time I was sufltring from a Tcry hanwdng cough 
—the remnant of a severe cold— the effect of the remedy 
was soon perceptible, and in a day or two the cough 
wasentireTygone.^^^^ D.O. Thomas. 

Pulmonary Catarrh, op Cold on 
the Chest.— That tliis complaint may be 
better understood, it is requisite to know that the 
windpipe and bronchial tub^s— the tubes leading 
fiom the windpipe to the lungs— are lined with 
a delicate membrane, called the mucous mem- 
brane, which in a state of health is kept con- 
stantly moist by a secretion of mucus— a bland 
non-irritatlng fluid. The first effect of cold on 
this membrane is to render it dry ; its secretion 
is suspended, it becomes tumid and swollen, and 
then begins to form phlegm— the accumulation 
and necessary expectoration of which causes a 
very exhausting cough, which severely strains the 
musdes of the chest and lungs. 

This cough, by the neglect of ordinary precau- 
tions and suitable remedies, engrafts itself on the 
system, making a person what is termed ♦* delicate 
on the chest," susceptible to every cold draught of 
air; or it produces a chronic •• Winter Cough," 
with.perhaps, Js{Ama,orif there beioflammation, 
Bronehitis, if it do not end, as it commonly does, 
io Consumption. Let every one, therefore, beware 



of a aight Cold, reraemberiFg the well koo^n 
liu«-s of Dr. Darwin :— 

" Ills, small at first, grow larger by delay, 

And slowly eat their sad and cankering; way ; 

Thus by successive throes the firamc is torn. 

Till health and peace of mlud alike are gone." 
lu the treatment of this complaint it is needfUl 
to genUy act upon the bowels with Kay's PtUs of 
the Linum Cathartieum, taking a good dose of 
Kay'$ Esience tf Linseed, at bedtime, and re- 
peating in half-doses when the chest is irritable 
during the day. lor full directions see the 
•* Family Beferenoe/' with eaoh bottle. 

For Asthma.— No remedy has hitherto 
been so available for instant relief as Kay's Essence 
of Linseed, A teaspoonful in water at bed-time, 
when an attack is expected, will be found to re- 
move tho preliminary constrictive and apprehen- 
sive feeling and give gentle r»»pose. Tiie same 
dose taken whenever an attack comes on, and 
repeated in half-doses every half-hour, until re- 
lieved, is pronounced by many old Asthmatic pa- 
tients to be the only remedy tliey can depend t^on. 

Consumption of the Lungs, or De- 
cline, is, unfortunately, too well known to 
require much description. The suriuising cures 
effected in Stockport by Kays Essence have 
astonished many ; combining the soothing, heal- 
ing, and expectorating ionic virtues of Linseed, 
Horehound, Aniseed, Senaga, andTolu, it gently 
frees the Lung irom clotted phlegm, heals up the 
pustular wounds from the core, relieves the chest 
by expectoration without straining, removes all 
difficulty of breathing, and by its healthy stimu- 
lus to the proper circulaticn of the fluids auddue 
digestion of the solids it has not inaptly acquired 
foritself the name of the *' STOCKi'OKr Bemkuy. *' 

For Children. 

Gentlemen— I drop you a few lines to spcnk In hlfrh- 
est terms possible of your Etsence of LI itted. I have 
had three of my children ill of the whooping Cough, 
but a bottle or two of your yaluible remedy has re- 
stored them all tO the full enjoyment of good health. 
It really is the finest preparation for Coughs, Colds, 
and Shortness of Breath, 1 know of, and I shall recom- 
mend It to allmy firiends in DeroyBhirc, as well as in 
other counties. Yours truly, 

Victoria Com Mills, Bakewell. "W. ii. DA.a we.<i t . 

Arrangements have been matle by which any 
Druggist or Medicine Vendor, if he should not 
have it on hand, can supply it to order at the 
same price as at Stockport— viz , 9Jd , Is. IJd. 
and 28. 9d. each, or half-a-doz« n 2s. 9d. size will 
be sent direct, carriage paid, to any Bailway 
Station in Great Britain, on receipt of Pofct-oHice 
order for 168. 6d., by the propiivtors, Kay 
Brothves, Stockporc 
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KAY*S New Transparent 

CEMENT FOR BROKEN ARTICLES. 

6d., Is., and 2s. Sold by most Oheokistt. 
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4tO IBTSBHSXIIBNTS. 

CHLORODYNE, 

DR. J. COLLIS BROW^NE'S, 

THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
CHLORODYNE is admiited bj the Profetsiou to be the most wonderful and Taloabk remedj 

e»er discovered. 
CHLOROYDNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE effcetoaUy checks and arresto thoia too often flual diseases— Diphtheria, 

Fever, Croup, Ague. 
CHLORODYNE aeu like a charm in Diarrhoea, and is the only specific in Cholera and 

Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and 

SpH^ras. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Keuralgia, Bbeomatism, Gout, Csncer, Toothache, 

Meninintis, &c. 
"From Lord Fbamcis CoMnraBAM.—Mount Charles, Donegal, December 11, 1868.— «* Iiord 
FranHs Conyngharo, who this time last year bought some of Dr. J. CoUis Browne's Chlorodyne 
fh>ro Mr. Davenport, and has found it a most wonderful medicine, will be glad to have half >i 
dozeu bottles sent at once to the above address."— "Earl Russell communicated to the College of 
Physicians that be had received a despatch from Her M^et^ty's Consul at Manilla, to the effect that 
Cholera had been ragiag learfuUy, and that the ONLY Bemedy of any service was CHLOBO* 
DYNE."— See Lancet, December 1, 1864. 

Oaation. -Beware of Piracy and Imitations. 
Caution.— *<T loe-Chancellor Sir W. Paob Wood stated that Dr. J. CDLLIS BBOWNE was, 
undoubtedly, the luventor of CHLOBO If NTE ; that the story of the Defendant Freeman was 
deliberately untune, which, he regretted to say, had been sworn to."— See Times, July 13, 1864. 

Sold in Bottles at Is. U-d., 9s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and Us. each. None is genuine without the words 
**Dr.J. COLLIS BBOWNE'S CHLORODYNE" on the Goverumeut Stamp. Overwhelming 
medieal testimony aecompanies each bottle. 

Sole MANOFACTaREB, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Bussell Street, Bloomsbory, London. 
Now ready, price Is., free bj post for 18 stamps, with Nine Illustrations. 

ITALY Df EMLAJD. A Practical Treatise on the 

•*• Cultivation of CHOICE FBUITS, FLOWERS, and VEGETABLES, with 
the aid of Looker's Hortlcultiural Appliances^ in Earthenware and 
Glass, which defy the winter and assist the summer. 



HOULSION AND BO:^S, 7, Patbrnosteb BuiLDiNas, E.G., 

Through all Booksellers, and of 
BENJAMIN LOOKEB, KINGSTON-ON-THAMES. 

QOXTT and BHElfMATISM.— The excruciating pain of Gout or Blieu- 
mfttism is quickly reliered and cured in a few days by that celebrated BLAIR'S 60UT 
and BHEOMATIO PILLS. 

They require no restraint of diet or conQnement during their use, and are certain to {HreTent 
the disease attacking any rital part. 

Sold by all Medicine Venders, at Is. l|d. and 28 9d. per box, or obtained thrbimh ai^ 
Chemist 



They unite the recommendation of a mild operation with the most iucceufol effect; and 
where an aperient is required nothinje-can be better adapted. 

Sold br all Medicine Tenders, at Is. l|d. and U. 9d. p«r box, or obtained through any Cbeodst* 
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LAMPLOUGH'S 

EFFEBT^SCING 

PYEETIO SALINE 

1$ found pre-eminenUp henffidal in preventing and curing SMALL-POXf bp purifying^ Invigorat- 
ing, and Vitalizing the Blood. Any person who hoi already thi$ eomplatnt should take it and 

be kept in a cool and darkened room, to prevent its leaving any trace on thefeaturee. 

Important to all, more especially those who have charge of others, to TRAVELLERS, ENGLISH 

MINISTERS, BRITISH CONSULS, and EUROPEANS, seeking to reside in safety in 

TROPICAL and FOREIGN CLIMATES. 

Inylgorating and vitalising the blood, it alleviates thirst in a most a^eeable manner, and far> 
Dishes the system with those Saline principles that are essential to health. 

SICEI^ESS, HEADACHE, and NAUS:^A are, in most cases immediately relieved by taking a 
tea-spoonful in a tumbler of cold water. 
, SEA VOYAGES. — It h a very valuable accompaniment. It allavt the sickness. 

For BILIOUS CONSTITUTIONS, giving rise to vitiated Secretions, Indigestion, and Erup- 
tions on the skin, a tea-spoonful should be taken daily with the dinner, in a tnmbler of water. 
"Bawal, Pindee, Punjab, India, 2Sth March, 1871. 

" On the recommendation of several officers, who had some of yonr Pyretic Saline, all of whom 
speak in the highest terms of it, we were induced to try it for the first time in this Province , 
from the ascertained merits of your preparation in the West Indies. A i t use in the fever- 
stricken districts by which we are surrounded, we firmly believe that the use of your Pyretie 
Saline will do more to prxtbnt fever than all the Quinine ever imported can cure. We write 
thus strongly, because both from personal experience and observation, we believe we have at 
length found a rxhedt against the ever-present fevers of these parts, which costs the British 
nation hundrec's of valuable lives in Peshawur alone. 

" We are now willing to £nter into special terms for large and continued supplies, &o." 
"Have it in your Houses to secure these benefits." 
May be obtained of all Chemists, and of the Proprietor, 

H. LAMPLOUGH, CONSULTING CHEMIST, 

113, HOLBORN, E.O. (Second Door from Hstton Garden), LONDOy. 

NORTH LONDON DEPOSITORt. Established 1843. 



For the Removal and Warehousing of Furniture, Luggage, Merchandise, Glass, China, Musical 
Instruments, &c., and Dry Goods of every Kind in large or small quantities. 

ALBION ROAD, ISLINGTON, N., near Highbury Station. 
J, GATTERMOLE, PROPRIETOR, 

THE COOK'S OBACLE, oontaining Beoeipts for Plain 

Cooker y on the most economical plan. By De. ElTCHI^EB, Frap. 8vo., 59. 
THE WIPE'S OWN BOOK OF COOKEBY, containing 1^00 

Original Receipts, and many useful Hints on Domestic Economy. By F. 

Bishop. Crown Svo., 88. 6cl. 
THE SHUiLING KIlTCHINEB ; ot, Oracle of Cookery for the 

Million, with Dr. Kitohineb'b celebrated Advice to Seryants. Fcap. 8to., Is 
HOULSTON & SONS, 7, PATEBNOSTEB BUILDINGS, LOND ON, E.C. 
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WORKS OF REAL UTILITY. 

Tho "Enquire WitUn'' and ther "Reason Wky^ 
Series of Popnlar Works. 

TWENTT-FOUB HALF-CROWN VOLUMES, 

mclucimg the Diclionarica of Daily Wants, Useful Knowledge, and Medical 
Knowledge, and containing upwards of Seven Thousand Pages of cloiely printed 
matter, are now pnWished. Tlie Indexes have been prepared with great caw, md 
aloTifc occupy upwards of GOO pages. A vast fund of valuable infonnation, em- 
bracing every subject of interest or utility, is thus attainable, and at a nicrcly 
nominal cost. 

These really useful Books are so cheap, and in such general demand, that the 
Sale has already reached considrrably upwards of 

ONE MILLION OF HALF-CROWN VOLUMES. 

" I consider the publication of these works most important, and rejoice heartily 
in their extensive circulation." — Lord Brougham to the JPubliahers. 

" It would not bo easy to enumerate all the benefits bestowed on our country- 
men, wherever the language is spoken, by the preparation of works inculcating 
the purest moral, political, and religious principles, and explaining the truths of 
all Sciences. The circulation of cheap works is now enormous, and the low price 
marvellous. It may sufRce f,o mention such as the Half-crown Volumes of Messrs. 
Ilouhton & Sons." — Zo/d Brougham at the Social Scunce thngres8 at Edinburgh, 
October 7, 1863. 

*'A series of unpretentog and pleasing volumes well worth obtaining." — 
Blackwood* s Magazine. 

DICTIONARY OF DAILY WANTS, Complete in One thick Volume, 
handsomely half-bound, with marbled edges, 78. 6d. 
Or may be had in Three separate Volumes, cloth, each 2s. 6d. 

This comprehensive Work, containing nearly 1,200 closely printed pages, may 
be said to have done for all matters of practical utility in domestic affain 
what Linnoeus did for Botany — ^it has brought the thousands of items scattered 
in disorder through innumerable channels into one arrangement and system. 

DICTIONARY OF TJSEFTJL KNOWLEDGE, Complete in Two Vnhimct, 

handsomely half-bound, marbled edges, 5s. each. 
Or may be had in Four separate Volume?,^ crown 8vo., cloth, each 28. 6d, 
Containing upwards of 1,600 pages, forming an Encyclopedia of Science, 
Geography, Eistory, Biography, &c. Uniform with, and a companion to, ** The 
Dictionary of Daily "Wants.** 
"These two related works are really little Cyclopoedias, and 'well entitled to 
become household books." — Qlobc. 

*'The list of authorities consulted in the compilation may inspire the most 
doubting and inexperienced with confidence. No household should be without 
tlicse useful works." — Sun, 

**Ofall modem books, original and compiled, upon general and useful inforiM- 
tion, unquestionably the best and most comprehensive we have seen. . . . . 
Admirably got up, ar.d embellished by several hundreds of most spirited and Cffiginal 
woodcuts. The size and expense of our Cyclopscdias have hitherto excluded such 
voluminous works from most family libraries, but this objection need exist no 
longer. . . . Handsomely bound, and published at a price attainable b^ 0^ 
constitutes in itself a perfect family library on every conceivable subject,** — £hi, 
LONDON : HOULSTON AND SONS, 7, PATEKNOSTEE BUILDINea 
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WORKS OF R^AL UTILITY. 

DIOnOKABY QF MEDICAL AND SXTBGIOAIi KKOWIiSD0S» 

Complete in One Volume, handsomely balf-bound, marbled edgef , 58. 
Or may be had in Two separate Volumes, crown 8vo., cloth, each 28. 6d, 
A Practical Guide in Health and Disease, for Families, Emigrants, and Colonists. 
With numerous explanatory engravings. 

*" An excellent work for the use of the heads of families It is not 

intended to supersede the services of medical men, but it will help mothers and 
nurses to know when professional advice is really required." — Globe, 

** It is not merely a dictionary of technical terms, but it is a handbook to which 
heads of families may safely appeal in the hour of emergency." — Church Standard, 

**It is lemarkably clear, full, and infoiming; the mfoimation given is easily 
understood and readily comprehended ; and enough is commiinicated to satisfy every 
intelligent mind that the acquaintance of the author with every branch of his sub- 
ject is thorough and complete." — Cahdornan Mcrcwy. 

THE BEASON WHY-PHYSICAL GEOGBAPHY AND GEO- 
LOGY. Containing upwards of eleven hundred Eeasons explanatory of the 
PhTsical rhenon^enaof the Earth, its Geological History, and the Geographical 
Distribution of I'lantR, Animals, and the Human Families, with numerous 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., extra cloth gilt, 3s. 6d, 

*' This is another part of a series of useful books. It gives reasons in plain, 
unmistakable terms, for the phys^'cal phenomena of the eaith, the distribution of 
plants, animalp, and the human' families. Such a look it is impossible to criticise. 
AH we can do is to recommend every man and woman to buy it. It is a work of 
incalculable value to all.'' — Derby Mercury. 

" One cannot read many pages of the work without perceiving that its utility 
must be veiy great for those who in these busy, hiph-pressurc days would acquire 
valuable knowledge without any large sacrifice of time." — Brighton Titncs, 

<' Excellent in matter, sound in senpe It is an excellent volume for 

students, and the general reader will find it irstructive and useful reading," — 
City Press, 

THE BEAEON WHY-CHBISTIAN DEKOMINATIONS, giving 
the Origin, History, and Tenets of the Christian Sects, tfith the Reasons 
assigned by themselves for their specialities of Faith and Forms of Worship. 
With numerous Illustrations. The Eighth Thousand. Crown 8vo., extra 
dotli gilt, 8s. 6d. 
** It looks honest and fair, and gives statements of doctrines and their reasons 

fi-om the recognised authority of each Church or Sect, and is very full, considejring 

its handy size." — Guardian, 

" One of the most eminently ufeful books that has been issued for a long time, 

a book that at once, and without doubt, strikes the reader as one thtt was wanted. 

. . . We recommend it most heartily to the public notice. There seems to be 

an entire absence of sectarian spirit, so that no party need taboo iV^^^Ziierary 

Gazette, 

" The author has taken great pains to avoid every exhibition of bias, and has 
used a careful judgment in Uie selection of quotations upon doctrinal points. . . 
. . Includes a large amount of useful and interesting information, and as a book 
of reference it will be of great service to the student and minister.** — Eelectie Review, 



For a detailed List of the Half-crown Volumes of the " Enquire Within" 
and "Keason Why" Series 863 next page. ' - ' 

LONDON : HOULSTON & SONS. 7, PATEENOSTEE BUILDINGS. 
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WORKS OF REAL UTILITY. 

ENaXTIBB WITHIN UPON 'eVERYTHINO. Nbw Editioii, 
KBV18BD AND ENLAKQED. Crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. Superior Edition, extia 
cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 
Tiis extremely popular Work has now reached a circulation of upwards of 

FIVE HUNDRED THOUSAND COPIES. 
** Unsurpassed for the miscellaneous and instructive nature of the information on 
almost erery matter.** — C/iester Chronicle. 

A JOUBNEY OF DISOOVEKY ALL BOUND OUB HOUSE; or, 

The Interview. A Companion to " Enquire Within.*' Crown 8vo., cloth, 
2s. 6d. 
" A book for the people, full of valuable information upon a prodigious number 
of subjects.*' — Brighton Examiner, 

III. 
THE GOBNEB GUPBOABD : a rainUy Kepository. Crown 8vo., cloth, 
2s. 6d. 
*' Abundance of information for parents, and amusement for children of every 
age. The designs for various productions of young- ladylike industry are the 
prettiest we have seen.'* — Chester Chronicle, 

IV. 

PBACTICAL HOUSEWIFE: a Complete Sncyclopasdia of Domostio 
Economy. New Edition, entirely reconstructed and very much enlarged. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 
" This ample collection is remarkably cheap and useful ; it evinces throughout 

the intelligence of one practically acquainted with the diily necessities of the 

middle classes." — Liverpool Courier, 

V. 

THE FAMILY SAVE-ALL: a System of Secondary Cookery, with in- 
valuable Hints for Economy in the use of every Article of Household Con- 
sumption. Crown Svo., cloih, 23. 6d. 
" We recoaimend this work for keeping the promise of its title-page. The demon 

of cold mutton is effectually exorcised from the domestic table.'* — Athenooum, 

VI. 

NOTICES TO 00BBE3P0NDENTS. Consisting of several Thousand 

Editorial Answers to Questions, selected from the best Authorities. Crown 

Svo., cloth, 2s. Gd. 

" A volume as novel in its idea as it is unique in its character, ^e do not think 

any work with which we are acquainted would prove more useful for reference.*' — 

Liverpool Chronicle, 

Tir. 
HOW A PENNY BECAME A THOUSAND POUNDS. 
LIFE DOUBLED BY THE ECONOMY OF TIME. 

Crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. ; or in Two Vols., cloth, each Is. 6d. 
<'Tbe book is valuable as showing the importance of temperance an^ perseveranee 
to a succefaful result in every walk of life." — Plymouth Journal, 

VIII. 

THE BfBLIOAL BEASON WHY— SAOBED HISTOBY. A Family 

Guide to Scripture Readings, and a Handbook for Biblical Students. Witli 

an Introduction by a Clergyman of the Church of England. Numerous Illas- 

trations. Crown 8vo., cloth, 23. 6d. 

'' Executed with care and impartiality, and the result is a most ci^>ital hand* 

book." — Literary Gazette, * . 

LONDON: HOULSTON AND SONS, 7, PATEENOSTBR BUILDINOS. 
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WORKS OF REAL UTILITY. 

THE BEASON WHY— GENERAL SCIENCE. The Foity-eiglith 
Thousand. Crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 
"What 'Haydn's Dictionary of Dates' is to historical events, this wonderful 
book is to scientific facts." — Ghurch of England Mevieto, 

HOUSEWIFE'S BEASON WHY— DOMESTIC SCIENCE. Crown 
8yo., cloth, 28. 6d. 

" A very comprehensive compendium of information on matters relating to food 
and clothing.'* — Liverpool Courier, 

" One of those miraculously well-informed volumes, that have, like Hudibras's 
*JElalph,' for evorj Why a Wherefore." — Scotsfnan, 

HISTOBICAL REASON WHY — ENGLISH HISTOBY. 

Numerous Illustrations. Cloth, 23. 6d. 
" Designed to simplify the study of English Iliatory, for which purpose it seemi 
to be admirably adaptei" — Critic. 

in. 
REASON WHY— NATURAL HISTORY. 1,500 Facts in connecUon 
with Zoology, and Habits and Instincts of the various Orders of the Animal 
Kingdom. Numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 
** I hail with thankfulness every fresh book on natural history, as a fresh boon 
to the young. Books of natural history are finding their way more and more into 
drawing-rooms and schoolrooms, and creating greater thirst for knowledge." — 
£ev, C. Kingsley. 

** A vast amount of information is contained in its pages, which are embellished 
with numerous illustrations." — Bristol Mirror, 

XIII. ^ . 

GARDENERS AND FARMER'S REASON WHY. A Popular Hand- 
book, in Question and Answer, of Reasons assignei by Davy, Liebio, John- 
ston, &c., for vaiious Facts in the Cultivation of the Soil. Crown 8vo., 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 
** An immense mass of useful information oa gardening and farming, conveyed 
in a most popular manner." — Oxford Observer, 

" A compact volume, calculated to be at once interesting and instructive to the 
general reader, and invaluable as a vade mecum to ihose engaged in the cultivation 
of the soil." — Mcivcaatk Express, 

XIV. AMD XT. 

WONDERFUL THINGS OP ALL NATIONS. Accurate and Interesting 
Descriptions, with Numerous Illustrations. Two Series. Crown 8vo., cloth, 
each 2s. Gd. 

XTf. TO XVIII. 

DICTIONARY OF DAILY WANTS, in Three Volumes. Each 2s. 6X 

XIX. TO XXII. 

DICTIONARY OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, in Four Yohi. Each 2s. 6d. 

XXIII., XXIV. 

DICTIONARY OF MEDICAL AND SURGICAL KNOWLEDGE, 

in Two Volumes. Each 2s. Cd. 
The attention of all parties who aro interested in the dissemination of sound 
Practical Knowledge and Instruction in Religion, Science, or History, is particu- 
larly directed to the Series above enumerated. 

LONDON: HOULSTON AND SONS, 7, PATEENOSTEB BUILDINGS. 
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426 APYEBTrflBintyTS. 

LEONrS PATENT 

ATMOSPHERIC GAS STOVES,. 

SIMPLE , CLEANLY, ECONO MICAL. 

MKSSRS. LEONI AND GO. have patented the following 
Apj>aratus heated by Atmospheric Gas, by ivhich all un- 
pleasanf smell, soot, smoke, closeness, and other Inconveniences, 
are most successfully avoided. 

Complete Eitoheners, 
Hot Plates, Closets, for 
Families, Hotels, &c. 

Ovens for Baking. 

Meat Boasters. 

Broilers, for Grilling, 
Toasting, &o. 

Boilers and Steamers for 
general use. 

Circulating Copper 
Boilers for Hot water 
Tanks, Halls, Public 
Places, &c., or Green- 
houses, or for connection 
Portable Gas Stove with Heat Keflector. with Baths. 
Large Gridiron for Broiling, Grilling, &c. Heating StoveS, under 

China covers, for Halls, 
Conservatories, Churches, 
Booms, &c. Open fires 
for Grates. 

Disinfecting Closets, for 
bedding, clothing, &c., 
also for dr;sring and other 
manufacturing purposes. 



PATENT ECONOMIC 
GAS BURNERS. 



Patent Adamas 

Non-corrosive-Taps 

Stove with Tatent Oval Cooker, for f^j, ^ine, Ale, Spirits, &C. 

Boiling, Steaming, and Stewing. *^ 

S. LEONI AND CO., ^ 

Offices ahd Depot:— 19, GREAT GEORGE ST., WESTMINSTER. 

WoEK8:-34, ST. PAUL'S STREET, NEW NORTH ROAD, N. 

Plans, Drawings, and Estimates tendered for all kinds of Gas Engineering Work. 

PATTERN BOOKS AND PRICES SENT BY POST. ' 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 

B6, Old Bailey, London, 

Have lately Dublished the following Selection of Books for 
Prizes ana Presents, in Handsome cloth covers, of varioua 
designs, and with numerous Illustrations :— 

FIBST HEROES OF THE CEOSS. Bj Benjamin Clarke. Crown 8vo., gilfc 

edges, 4s. 
CONSTANCIA'S HOUSEHOLD. A Story of the Spanish Reformation. Bj Emma 

Leslie. Crown 8vo., gilt edges, Ss. 6d. 
FROM TENT TO PALACE. A Story of the Life of Joseph. By Beitjamis 

Clabee. Crown 8ro., 3s. 6d. 
THE TRUE HERO. A Story of the Days of William Penn. By W. H. G. 

Kingston. Crown Svo., 2s. 6d. 
FAITH HARROWBY; OB, THE SMUGGLERS' CAVE. By Saeah Doupnft. 

Crown Svo., 23. 
HARRY LA WLEY AND HIS MAIDEN AUNTS. By Emma Leslie. Cr.8vo.,2s. 
MEN WORTH IMITATING. By W. H. Geoser, B.Sc., F.G.S. Crown 8vo., 28. 
ORPHAN AND FOUNDLING. By Emma Leslie. Crown 8vo., 28. 
ONE BY HERSELF. By Mrs. Clara Lucas Balegue. Crown 8to., 2s. 
PERCY RAYDON; OR, SELF CONQUEST. By Emma Leslie. Crown 8vo., 2s. 
SECRET DRAWER (THE). By the Author of « Alice Middleton." Crown 8vo., 28. 
UNDER GRAY WALLS. By Sarah Dotjdney. Crown 8vo., 2s. 
BREAKING THE RULES. By Mrs. H. B. Paull. Fcap. 8vo., Is. 6d. 
MISS HERBERT'S KEYS; OR, HONESTY IN LITTLE THINGS. By Mrs. 

H B. Paull. Fcap. 8vo., Is. 6d. 
OLD OAK FARM. By the Rev. T. T. Haveepield, B.D. Fcap. 8vo., Is. 6d. 

THE FOLLOWIN& IS A LIST OF MAGAZINES ISSUED EACH 
MONTH BT THE SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION:— 



BIBLE CLASS and YOUTH'S 

MAGAZINE £0 1 

Well Illustrated. Colourefl Cover. 
BIBLICAL TREASURY, THE 1 

VViih Illustrations. A Magazine of \ Workers. 

• Scripture Illustration and Criti- ' 

ci*m for the use ofSunday School 
Teachers and Bible Students. 
CHILD'S OWN MAGAZINE, 

THE OJ 

Is well illustrated. Small 4to. 
Contains Instructive Papers, 
Lively Stories for Little Foli(s, 
Poetry and Music, «tc. 

KIND WORDS 3 

A Magazine for Young People. 
Beautiful Engravings. Coloured 
covers. 
NOTES ON THE SCRIP- 
TURE LESSONS 1 

Enlarged size. A mouth in advance. 



SUNDAY SCHOOLTEACHER, 

THE .....io 2 

A Magazine of Counsel, Help, and 
Intelligence for all Sunday School 



SCRIPTURE TEXTS IN 

LARGE PRINT 1 

For Infant Classes. 

TEXT PAPERS (for Scholars). 

In Packets of 12 for each Sunday 3 
These Papers contain a Question on 
one of the Lesson Subjects for 
each Sunday, with Space for the 
Answers. 

SCRIPTURE LESSONS FOR 

ELEMENTARY CLASSES 1 
Published quarterly. These Lessons 
are also published in single leaves, 
twelve for-ld. 



A Catalogue of the Hymn and Time Books, Music Handbills, Map8» 
Beward Tickets, and other General Publications of this Society, can be 
had Post Free from the Depository of 

THE SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 

66, OLD BAILEY, LONDON. 
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BOOKS OF REFERENCE 

PI^BLISHED AT IHE 

FIELD OFFICE, 346, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 

THE COXJNTilY HOTJSE : a Collection of Useful Information and 

Eecipe?, adapted to the country gentleman and his household, and of the 
greatest utility to the housekeeper generally. Illustrated. Tol. II. of The 
Field Libbaby. Second Edition. Large post 8vo., price 5s. cloth. 

THE FABIff : being: Part I. of the Second Edition of the FAUBT 
GARDEN, STABLE, and AVIARY. Valuable to country gentlemc] 
farmers, &c. Vol, III. of *' The Fielb " Library. Large post 8to., prii 
5s. 

THE GARDEN : heing Part II. of the Second Edition of the 
FARM, GARDEN, STABLE, and AVIARY. Large post 8vo., price 5s. 

FACTS AND USEFUL HINTS relating to SHOOTING and 

FISHING ; being a collection of Information and Recipes, to which U added 
a series of Recipes on the Management of Dogs in Health and Disease. Vol. 
I. of The Field Library. Second Edition. Large post Bvo., 5s. cloth. 

THE ANGLEB'S PIARY, wherein the Angler can register his 

take of fish throughout the year. An extensive List of Fishing Stations 
throughout the World is added. In cloth, crown 4<to., price Is. 6d., post free, 
, Is. 8d. 

Now ready, in one vol., post 8vo., pp. 320, price 6s., free by post 6s. 5d., 
BOUND THE TABLE ; or, Notes on Cookery and Plain Becipes, 
with a Selection of Bills of Fare. By " The G. C." 

This work is an attempt to popularise the leading prineijjlca of Continental 
Cookery, and to show how, in an economically-conducted household, a 
succession of agreeable Bills of Fare can be provided. All its recipes have 
been tested by experience, and are so given as to be intelligible of themselves, 
the object being not so much to provide a volume of reference for a professed 
cook, as to explain how, with ordinary resources, an artistic dinner can be 
produced. 

Price 2d., 
THE BAZAAB, THE EXCHANGE and MABT, and JOUBNAL 
of the HOUSEHOLD, for JUNE 12— 
contains : 
Turning for Amateurs. Illustrated. 
Making Cheese. 
Garden Operations. 
Making Houiton Lace. Illustrated. 
Diseases of Fancy Rabbits. 
Food for Chickens. 
Planting out Bedding Plants, 
Gun-shy Dog. 

Hybrid between Rincdove nw ^ #- *>tn,VV. ,, . -r^ 

Notes upon Places, Pets, p?^^ ^ ^ pigeotis, "P\au\8, Art, Muavc, Drama, 
Literature, Science, and othej. UH^'i.a . and. 
Thousands of Articles for Sale, >5\ib3^'' 
Specimen Copy for 2Jd. in 8tainp^"^>^ '^ 
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